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CUEIOSITIES OF LlTERATUllE. 


CHARLES THE FIRST. 

Or Ills romantic exclusion into Spam foi tlio Infanta, many 
curious paiticulais are scattered amongst foreign writers, 
wliicli display the superstitious piejudices which pi evaded on 
this occasion, and, peihaps, dcvelopc the mysterious politics ot 
the courts of Spam and Bomo 

Cardmnl Gaetano, who had long been nuncio m Spain, oh* 
serves, that the people, accustomed to leveie tho Inquisition 
as the oracle of divinity, abhoned the proposal of the niai- 
riage of the Iiiranta with an heretical pnnee , hut that the 
king’s council, and all uise politicians, were desiious of its 
accomplishment Gregor^'' XV held a consultation of cai- 
dinals, where it was agreed that the 3ust apprehension which 
the English catholics entertained of being moic cruelly pei- 
Bccuted, if this maiingo failed, was a suiEcient lea^on to 
justify the pope The dispensation was theicfoio imme- 
diately granted, and sent to the nuncio of Spam nitli oidcis 
to inform the Pi nice of AValcs, in case of rujituro, that no 
impediment of tho marriage pioceeded fiom tlio court of 
Borne, who, on the contiaiy, had expedited the dispensation 
The prince’s excursion to lladi id was, however, unuersally 
blamed, as being mimical to state interests N ini, author of 
a history of Venice, nhicli, accoiding to his digressive 
manner, is the universal history of his times, has noticed this 
affair “ The people talked, and tho English mui mured more 
than any other nation, to see the only son of tho Ling and 
heir of his realms ventmo on so long a voyage, and piesent 
himself rather as a hostage, than a husband to a foreign 
court, which so widely differed in government aiid religion, to 
obtain by foico of piajer and supphcations a woman whom 
YOL It B 
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Chatles the JPiist, 


Philip and liis mini'^tcrs made a point of honour and con- 
science to refuse 

Houssaio observes, “ The English council ircre against it, 
but Inng James obstinately resolved on it, being over-per- 
suaded by Gondomar, the Spanish ambassador, whoso facetious 
humour and lively repartees greatly delighted him Gon- 
domni persuaded him that the presence ol the pnneo would 
not fail of accomplishing this union, and also the restitution 
of the electorate to his son-in-law the palatine Add to this, 
the Earl of Bristol, the Engli>h ambassador-extraordinary at 
the court of Madrid, finding it his interest, vv rote repeatedly 
to his majesty that the success was certain if the pnnee canio 
there, for that the Infanta would bo charmed with his per- 
sonal appearance and polished manners It was thus that 
James, seduced by tlicbe two ambassadors, and bj his pa- 
lental affection for both his children, permitted the Pnneo of 
Wales to tiavel into Spam *’ This account differs from Cla- 
icndon 

Wicquefort says, “that James in all this was the dupe of 
Gondomar, who well Know the impossibility of this mar- 
iiage, which was alike mimical to the interests of politics 
and the Inquisition For a long time he amused his majesty' 
with hopes, and even got monej for the household expenses 

the future queen Ho acted his part so well, that the 
King of Spam recompensed the knave, on lus return, with a 
seat iri the council of state ” Thei c is preserv ed in the Bri- 
tish Museum a coiisulerablo senes of letters winch passed 
between James I and the Buko of Buckingham and Charles 
during them residence in Spam ’ 


nnticr tho assumed naacs of John and 
niomis Smith lung James wrote a poem on this expedition, of which 

8t TCrseS OTG nn fnllnitr A . 


the first and last verses am as follow 
Bawhnson MSS , Bodleian Library — 


aiA najJVU 

A cojiy IS preserred among th* 


What sadden change hath dnrked of lain 
The glory of the Arcadian state ! 

The fleecy flocks refuse to feed, 

Imbs to ploy, tho owes to breed , 
The ^tors smoko, tho oflenngs bum. 
Till Jack and Tom do safe return 


“ Kind shepherds that have loved them Iona 
Be not too nsh in censuring wrong 
Correct your fears, leave off to mourn, 

Tho heavens shall favour their return I 
Commit the care to Koyal Pan, 

Of Jack his son, and Tom his man ** 
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I sliall glean some further particulais conceining this mjs- 
tenous nffiui from two English contcmporaiies, Howel and 
"Wilson, who wrote fiom their own observations Howel 
had hcen employed in this piojeeted match, and resided 
duiing its negotiation at Madiid 

Howel describes the first interview of Prince Charles and 
the Infanta “ The Infanta wore a blue riband about hei 
ann, that the prince might distinguish hei,and as soon as she 
saw the prince her colour rose very high ”~Wilson mforms 
us that “ two days after this intei view the prince was in- 
vited to tun at the ring, where his fair mistiess was a spec- 
tator, and to the glory of his foitune, and the great content- 
ment both of himself and the lookers-on, he took the iing 
the very first couise ” Howel, writing from Madiid, sa^s, 
“ The people here do mightily magnify the gallantry of the 
journey, and cry out that he deserved to have the Infanta 
thrown into his aims the fii*st night he came ” The people 
appeal, however, some time aftei,to doubt if the English had 
any religion at all Again, “I have seen the prince have his 
eyes immovably fi\ed upon the Infanta half an houi together 
in a thoughtful speculative posture ” Olivai es, who was no 
friend to this match, coarsely observed that the piinee 
watched her as a cat docs a mouse Charles indeed acted 
everytlmig that a lover in one of the old romances could have 
done * He once leapt over the walls of hei garden, and only 
letired by the entieaties of the old marquis who then 
guarded her, and who, fallmg on his knees, solemnly protested 
that if the prince spoke to her his head would answei foi it 
He ivatched hours in the street to meet ivith her, and "Wil 
son says he gave such hberal presents to the court, as well as 
Buckingham to the Spanish beauties, that the Loid Tieasurer 
Middlesex complained repeatedly of then wasteful pro 
digahty f 

* In JrS Harl , 6987, is preserved Buokmgliam’s letter to James I, 
desenbing the first intetneiv Speaking of the prince, he says, “Baby 
Charles is himself so touched at the heart, that he confesses all he eier 
yet saiv is nothing to her, and swears, that if he want her, there shall bo 
blows ” 

+ Though Buckingham and Cliarles wore exigcant of jewels for presents, 
the king was equally profuse in sending until be bad ewhansted his store 
Consideniblyjnore than 150,000/ ■worth were consigned to Spam. In a 
letter from Newmarket, hliirch 17, 1623, presenrtd in Harlemn llIS 6987, 
he enumerates a large quantity to be presented to the Infanta , and ho is 
equally carefnl that Fnneo Charles should be well supplied , “As for thee, 



4 , Chailes the First. 

Let us now obseive by what mode this match was con- 
sented to by the courts of Spain and Borne Wilson mfonns 
us that Charles agreed “That any one should freely propose 
to him the arguments in favour of the catholic rehgion, 
ivithout giving any impediment , but that he would never, 
directly or indirectly, peimit any one to speak to the Infanta 
against the same” They probably had tampered with 
ciiarles concerning his rehgion A letter of Gregory XV to 
him IS preserved in Wilson’s life, but its authenticity has been 
doubted Olivares said to Buckingham, “ You gave me some 
assurance and hope of the prince’s turning catholic " The 
duke loufadly answered that it was false The Spanish 
minister, confounded at the bluntncss of our English duke, 
broke from him m a violent lage, and lamented that state 
matters would not suffer him to do himself justice This 
insult was nevei foi given , and some time afterwards he at- 
tempted to levenge himself on Buckingham, by endeavounng 
to persuade James that he was at the head of a conspiracy 
against him 

We hasten to conclude these anecdotes, not to be found m 
the pages of Hume and Smollett — ^Wilson says that both 
kingdoms rejoiced — “ Preparations were made in England to 
entertam the Infanta, a new church was built at St 
James’s, the foundation-stone of which was laid by the 
Spanish ambassador, for the public exercise of her religion 
her portrait was multiplied in eiery cornei of the town , 
such as hoped to flourish undei hei eye suddenly began to be 
powerful In Spam (as Wilson quaintly expi esses hims'lf) 
the substance was as much courted as the shadow heie 
Indeed the Infanta, Howel tells us, was applying hard to the 
English language, and was already called the Princess of 
England To conclude, — Charles complained of the repeated 
delays , and he and the Spanish court parted with a thousand 
civilities The Infanta however observed, that had 'the 
Prmce loved her, he would not ha\e quitted her ” 

How shall wo dispel those clouds of mysteiy with which 
pohtics have covered this strange transaction P It appears 
that James had in view the xestoration of the palatinate to 

ay sweet gossip, I send thee a faur table diamond for wearing in thy hat" 
The king ingeniously prompts them to present the Infanta with a small 
looking glass to hang at her girdle, and to assure her that “ by art tnngif. 
whensoever she shall be pleased to look in it, she shall see the fairest lady 
that either her brother’s or your father’s domimons can afford." 
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Dule of Buckingham. 

his daughter, whom he could not efibctuolly assist , that tlie 
court of Borne had speculations of the most dangerous ten- 
dency to the protestant religion, that the marriage was 
biokcn olf by that personal hatred which existed between 
Olivares and Buckingham , and that, if there was any siii- 
centy existing between tlie parties concerned, it rested with 
the Pnnee and the Infanta, who %\ere both youthful and ro- 
mantic, and were but two beautiful ivorj' bsJls in the hands 
of great players. 


DUKE OP BUCKINGHAM. 

The Duke of Buckingham, in his bold and familiai manner, 
appears to have been equally a favourite ivith James I and 
Charles I He behaved with singular indiscretion both at 
the courts of France and Spain 

Various anecdotes might be collected from the memoir 
waters of those countries, to convince us that our court was 
always little respected by its ill choice of this ambassador 
His character is hit off by one master-stroke fiom the pencil 
of Hume “He had,” sajs this penetrating obseiwer of men, 
“English familial ity and French levity ,” so that he was in 
full possession of two of the most offensive quahties an am- 
bassador con possess 

Sir Henry TVotton has written an interesting life of our 
duke At school his character fully discovered itself, even at 
that early period of life He would not apply to any seiious 
studies, but excelled in those lighter qualifications adapted to 
please in the world He was a graceful hoiseman, mu<?ician, 
and dancer His mother wuthdiew him from school at the 
early age of thirteen, and he soon became a domestic fa- 
vourite llei fondness permitted him to indulge in every 
caprice, and to cultivate tho;>e agreeable talents which were 
natural to him His peison was beautiful, and his manners 
insinuating In a w'ord, he w'as adapted to become a 
courtier The fortunate oppoi tunity soon presented itself, for 
James saw him, and invited him to comt, and showered on him, 
with a prodigal hand, the cornucopia of royal patronage 

Houssaic, in his political memoirs, has detailed an anecdote 
of this duke, only knowm to the- Enghsh reader in the 
general obseiwation of the historian When he was sent to 
France, to conduct the Princess Hounetta to the arms of 



Duke of BuchngJiam, 


CJnilos I, lio had tlio insolence to coiucrso with the Queen 
of Fi nice, not as an nnibissidor, hut as a loi ci ! The Mar- 
chioness of Senec 3 , her ladj of honour, enraged at seeing tins 
conversation continue, seated herself in the nnn-chair of the 
Queen, w ho that daj' was confined to her hed , she did this 
to hinder the insolent duke fiom approaching the Queen, 
and probably taking other liberties As s1ic obsen cd that ho 
still persisted in the loier, “Sir,” she said, in a severe tone ot 
\oice, “you must learn to bo silent, it is not thus wo ad- 
dress the Queen of France ” 

This audacitj' of the duke is further confirmed b}' Uniii, in 
his sixth hook of the History of Venice, m histornn who il 
not apt to take things lightly For when Buckinglnm w-is 
desirous of once moie being ambassador at that court, in 
162G, it w'ns signified by the French ambassador, that for 
reasons teell known to himself, his pcison w ould not he agree- 
able to his most Christian majesty In a romantic threat, 
the duke exclaimed, he would go and see the queen in spite 
of the French com t , and to this petty aifair is to be ascribed 
the war betw een the two nations ! 


The Mai^hal de Bassompiere, in the journal of Lis embassy, 
affords another instance of Ins “English familiarity ” Ke 
sny s, “ The King of England g,u e me a long audience, and a 
\eiy disputatious one He put himself in a passion, while I, 
w ithout losing my i espect, expressed my self freely The Duko 
of Buckingham, when ho obsen ed the king and my self very 
w aim, leapt suddenly betw ixt his majesty and me, cxclaiminn*, 
‘I am come to set all to rights betwixt lou, which I think ?3 
high time ’ ” “ 

Cmdinal Bichchcu hated Buclciiigliani as sincerely as did 
the Spannid Olivares This enmity was apparently owing 
to tiie cardinal writing to the duke without leaving any space 
open after the title of Monsieur, tho duke, to show liis 
equality, r^uined his answer in tho same “paper-spanng" 
manner Bichelieu was jealous of Buclungham, w'hosc favour 
with the Queen of Fiance was known 

®ns ridiculous circumstance between Eicheheu and Buck- 
mgham leminds nm of a similar one, which happened to two 
Spanish Lor^ — Ono signed at the end of his letter xx. Mar* 
jHw (ME Mai mils'), as if the title had been peculiar to him- 
self for its excellence His national vanity receii cd a dreadful 

Snoi correspondent, who, jealous of his cquidity, 

signed oiao Matqiies (AKornrjt Mai guns'), ^ ^ 
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The Death of Chat les IX. 

An anecdote given by Su Henry Wotton offers »i cliaracte- 
rifltic trait of Charles and his favounte — 

“ They were now entered into the deep time of Lent, md 
could get no flesh into their inns, whereupon fell out a 
pleasant passage (if I may insert it by the way among moie 
senous) — ^There was near Bayon a herd of goats with then 
young ones , on which sight Sir Biehard Graham (master of 
the horee to the marqms) tells the marqiub he could snap 
one of the kids, and make some shift to'cariy him close 
to their lodgings, which the prince oveiheaimg, ‘Wh}’’, 
Bichard,’ says he, ‘ do you think you may practise here yom 
old tricks ogam upon the borders p’ Upon which word thej 
flrst gave the goatherd good contentment, and then whiU 
the marquis and Jus servant, being both on foot, weic 
chasing the kid about the flock, the prince from horseback 
killed him in the head with a Scottish pistol Let this seive 
for a journal parenthesis, which yet may show how liis high- 
ness, even m such light and sportful damage, had a noble 
sense of just dealing ” 


THE DEATH OF CHARLES IX. 

Db Caxet is an old French controversial wuitei, but la 
better known m French literature as an historian His 
Clironologie Hovenaii e is full of anecdotes unknon n to other 
writers -He collected them from liis own observations, foi 
he was under-preceptor to Heniy IV The dreadful massacre 
of St Baitholomew took place in the reign of Charles IX , 
on which occasion the Enghsh court went into mourning 
The singular death of Charles has been regaided by' the 
Huguenots as an interposition of divine justice he died 
bathed m his blood, which burst from his veins. The hoirors 
of this miserable pnnee on lus dying bed are forcibly depicted 
by the anecdotes I am now collectmg I shall premise, how- 
ever, that Charles was a mere instrument in the hands of his 
mother, the political and cruel Catheiine of Medicis 

Dr Cayet, with honest nawetBj thus relates what he kn§w 
to have passed a few hours before his death 

“ Kmg Charles, feehng himself near his end, after having 
passed some tune w'lthout pronouncmg a w'oid, said, as he 
turned himself on one side, and as if ho seemed to awake, 
‘ Call my brother The queen mother was present, who im- 
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The BeAth of Chaj Ics IX 

meflmtch sent for tlicDulvc of Alcniyon The Iving perceiving 
nim, turned Jus back, md again said, ‘Let my brother tome*’ 
riie queen, his motlicr, replied, * Sir, I do not know whom 
> oil mean , hero is your brother ’ Tlio king was displeased, 
and caid, ‘Let them bring ma brother the King of Nhvarre, 
it 18 he who IS my bi other’ The queen mother obscning 
thedjing tnonaicirs lesolute order, sent foi him, but, for 
reasons know'n onl^ to hcr->elf, she commanded tlie captain of 
the guaidb to conduct him undtr the vaults They went to 
the Kang of Navarre, and dcsiicd him to come and speak to 
the king , at that moment, this prince has since repeatedly 
said, he felt a shuddering and apprehension of death so much 
that he would not go But King Chai Ics persisting on Ins 
coming, the queen mother assured him that he should receive 
no injury In this promise, how cvei, he put little trust He 
w ent, accompanied by the “Viscount d’ Auchy, on whose word 
he chiefly relied Having, liow'cver, obseivcd under these 
vaults a groat number of halberdieis and arqucbusicrs in 
ranks, he would have icturncd, when the viscount and the 
captain i cassured lam that no harm should happen to him 
Tlio soldiers bowed, and their behavioui was respectful Bv 
a private staircase ho entered the chamber of the king, who, 
immediately on peiceiving him, turned tow aids him, and 
sti etched out his arms The King of Navarre was ifTectcd, 
ho sighed and wept, and fell on his kiiics at the side of the 
bed Chailos embraced, and having kicsed him, said, ‘SIv 
brothel , you lose a good master and a good friend I know 
it IS not 3 ou wdio occasions me so much trouble , had I bc- 
lieved what they said you would not have been alive, but I 
have alwaj s lov ed you It i*s to j ou alone I trust my w ifo 
•md daughtei , eamestlj do I iceoinmend them to your care 
Jyo not f} list the gvcon , but God protect vou *’ 

“The queen mothei heie interrupted him, 'Ah, sir, do not 
;wy that*’— ‘Yes, madam, I must say it, it is the truth 
Believe me, my brother, love me, assist my wife and 
daughter, and implore God for mercy on me Adieu, my 
orothoi, adieu*’ TJie Kang of Navarre lemained till his 
ma]esty»^ cvpired 

The following minute particulars ore drawn from the 
journal of Piene do L’KtoiIc In -the simplicity of his 
narration, so pleasing m the old writers, the nurse and tho 
wcnffjci,— the religious remorse of tho one, and the artlesa 
consolations of the other, — become int^'r^ting objects. 
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The Death of Chai les IX. 

“King Charles, two da'Ns before his death, having called 
for hlazzille, his chief physician, and complaining of the pains 
he suffered, asked him if it was not possible that he, and so 
many ^ other celebrated physicians that w'ere m his lealms, 
could give some alleviation to his disorder , ‘ for I am,’ said 
he, * cruelly and honidly tormented ’ To which Mazzille 
replied, that whatever had depended on them had been tiied, 
but that in truth God only could be the soveieign ph) sician m 
such complaints ‘I believe,’ said the king, ‘that what you 
say is true, and that you know nothing else Diaw from me 
my emtode (or large cap), that I may try to rest ’ Mazzille 
withdrew, and left orders that all should leave the king ex- 
cept thiee, V17 , La Tour, St Pus, and his nurse, whom his 
majesty greatly loved, allhoiigh she teas a Huguenot As she 
had just seated herself on a coffer, and began to doze, she 
heard the king groan bitteily, weeping and sighing , she then 
approached the bed softly, and di awing away liis cusfode, the 
king said to her, giving vent to a heavy sigh, and shedding 
tears plentifully, insomuch that they interrupted his discourse 
— ‘Ah* my deal nurse* my beloved woman, w'hat blood' what 
murders ' Ah ! I have followed wicked advice • 0 my God ' 
pardon me, and bo merciful I know not where I am, they have 
made me so pei plexed and agitated How will all tins end ' — 
What shall I do ? I am lost for ever ' I know it ’ — ^Then the 
nurse thus addiessed him — ^“Sire, be the murders on those 
who forced you to older them , j our majesty could not help it, 
and since you never consented, and now regret them, believe 
"God will never impute them to you, and mil co\ er them with 
the mantle of justice of his Son, to whom alone you should look 
"or aid Ah 1 for the hououi of God, let your majesty cense from 
UnsM eeping ’ Hai mg said this,she rose for a handkerchief, for 
iis was dienched w ith tears Chailes having taken it from hei, 
made a sign that she should retire and leave him to repose 

The dreadful nanative of the massacre of St Baitholomew 
IS detailed in the history of De Thou , and the same scene is 
painted in glowing, though in faithful colours, by Voltaire in 
the Hennadc — Charles, whose last miserable moments we 
come from contemplating, when he observed several fugitive 
Huguenots about his palace in the morning after the mas:- 
sacro of 30,000 of their friends, took a fowling-piece, and re- 
peatedly fired at them 

Such was the effect of religion operating, perhaps not on a 
malignant, but on a feeble mind 1 
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EOTAL PnOMOTIONS 

Ir the golden gate of preferment is not usually opened to 
men of real merit, persons of no worth hai c entered it in n 
most extraordinary manner 

Chevreau informs us that the Sultan Osman having ol>* 
served a gardener planting a cabbage wth some peculiar 
dextenty, the manner so ntti acted Ins imperial 03 c that he 
raised him to nn office near his person, and shortly afterwards 
he reworded the plantci of cabbages by creating himheglerlcff 
or viceroy of the Isle of Cyprus. 

Idaro Antony gave the house of a Homan citizen to a cook, 
who had prepared for him a good supper ' Many have been 
raised to extraordmary preferment bj capricious monarchs for 
the sake of a jest Lewis XI promoted a poor priest whom 
he found slccpmg in the porch of a church, that the proverb 
might be verified, that to luckj' men good fortune will como 
even when they are asleep I Our Henry VII made a viceroj 
of Ireland if not for the sake of, at least with a clench 
■VVlien the king was told that all Irelaud could not rule the 
Bail of Kildare, ho said, then shall this earl rule all Ireland 

It IS recorded of Heniy VIII that he raised a servant to 
a considerable digmty because he had taken core to have a 
roasted boar prepared for liim, when his majesty happened 4o 
be in the humoui of feasting on one' and the title oi Suffa7-^ 
haf-cow't, m Leadenhall-street, was probably derived. Irorn 
another piece of munificence of this monarch the widow of 
a Mr Cornwalhs was rewarded by the gift of a dissolved 
pnory there situated, for some fine puddings with which she 
had presented his majesty I 

When Cardmal de Monte was elected pope, before ho left 
the conclave, ho bestowed a cardinal’s hat upon a servant, 
whose chief merit consisted in the daily attentions ho paid to 
his holiness's monkey ' 

Louis Barbier owed all his good fortune to the familiar 
knowledge ho had of Eabelais He knew his Eabolais by 
heart This served to introduce him to the Duke of Orleans, 
who took great pleasure in reading that author It was for 
this he gave him an abbey, and he was gradually promoted 
till he became a cardinal r 

^orgo Vilhers was suddenly raised from a pnvate station, 
and loaded with wealth and honours by James the First, 



Nobility ll 

merely for liis personal beauty * Almost all the favour.tes of 
James became so fiom their handsomeness f 

M de Chamillart, minister of France, owed liis promotion 
raeiely to liis being the only man uho could bent Louis XIV. 
at bilhards Ho retired with a pension, after rmnmg the 
finances of his coimtry 

The Duke of Luynes was originally a country lad, who 
msinuatcd himself into the favour of Louis 3^1 then 
young, by making bird-tiups (pies-griSches) to catch sparrows 
It was little expected (says Voltaire) that these puerile 
amusements were to be terminated by a most, sangmnary 
revolution De Luynes, after causing his patron, the Marshw 
D’Ancre, to be assassinated, and the queen-mother to be im- 
pn&oned, raised himself to a title and the most tyrannical 
power 

Sir Walter Ealeigh owed his promotion to an act of gal- 
lantry to Queen Elizabeth, and Sir Christopher Hatton owed 
his pieferment to his dancing Queen Elizabeth, observes 
Gi anger, with all her sagacity, could not see the future loid 
chancellor in the fine dancer The same writer says, 
“ Hothmg could form a more curious collection ot memoirs 
than anecdotes of pi eferment ” Could the secret history of 
great men be traced, it would appear that merit is larely the 
first step to advancement It would much oftener be found 
to be owing to superficial qualifications, and even vices 


KOBILITT 

Fuanois ®iib PinsT was accustomed to say, that when the 
nobles of liis kingdom came to court, they were received by 
the world as so many httlo kings, that the day after they 

* On Ins first comiug to court he ims made cup bearer to the king, then 
Master of the Horse, ^en ennobled, made Lord High Admiral, "Warden of 
the Cinque Ports, Constable of Windsor Castle, Ranger of Royal Forks, 
Ac. &o A list of the public plundenngs of himself imd family is given in 
SloanoMS 826, amounting to more than 27,000f per annum in rents of 
manors, irrespective of 50,0002 *'paid to the duke by pnvis seale of free 
guifls, but alleged to be mtended for the'navie ’* klany pensions and cus- 
toms vrere also made over to his use 

■I* King James delighted m callmg the Duke of Buckingham “ Steenie,” 
as has been already instanced in the letter quoted, p 463, Yol I This 
Avas not the duke’s chnstuin name, but iras invented for him by his royal 
master, uho fancied his features resemliled those usually given to St 
Stephen, and whose face was usually depicted m accordance with thede 
scription m Acta vi 15, “ns it had been the face of an angel ” 
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were only beheld ns so many p}ince 8 , but on the tliird day 
they weie merely considered as so man}’’ gentlemen^ and ncro 
confounded among the cron d of courtiers — It w ns supposed 
that tins was done with a pohticnl view of humbling tbs 
proud ttohlilg, and for this reason Henry IV frequently said 
aloud, 111 the picscncc of the princes of the blood, We are all 
gentlemen 

It IS recorded of Philip the Third of Spam, that while ho 
exacted the most punctilious respect from the grandees, be 
saluted the peasants He ivould never be addressed but on 
the knees, for which he gave tins artful excuse, that as ho 
was of low stature, ever} one would have appeared too high 
for him He showed himself raid} c\eii to his grandees, 
that he might the better support Ins haughtiness and re 
pi ess their pride Ho also adcctcd to speak to them by half 
words, and reprimanded them if they did not guess the 
lest In n word, he omitted nothing that could mortify his 
mhihly 


MODES OF SALUTATION, AND AMICABLE CEREMOMES, 
OBSERIED IN VARIOUS NATIONS 

Wura men, writes the philosophical compiler of '^L'Ewrit 
des Usages ef des Coutumes," salute each other in an ami* 
cable manner, it signiflcs little whether they mo\c n parti- 
cuhr pait of the bod}, oi practise a particular ceremony 
In these actions thcic must exist different customs Ever} 
nation imagines it emplo}s the most reasonable ones, but dl 
are equally simple, and none arc to be ticatcd as ridiculous 
iiiis iiifiiiito number of ceiemonics may be reduced to two 
kinds, to rcvei dices or salutations, and to the touch of some 
part of the human body To bend and prostrate oneself to 
sentiments of respect, appears to bo a natural motion , 
foi ten ified peisons throw theinbelvcs on the eartli when they 

ilnr ^ . and the affectionate touch of the 

person they salute is an expression of tenderness 

simplicity, much farce 
neoiffZdVr "itroduced Superstition, the manners of a 
peqile, ^d their situation, influence the modes of salutation . 
as may be observed from the instances wre collect 

racSs and sometimes very different cha- 

racters, and it 18 no uninteresting speculation to examine 
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their shades. Many display a refinement of delicacy, whilo 
others are remaikahle for their simplicit}’-, oi for their sensi- 
bility In general, however, they are fiequently the same in 
the infancy of nations, and in more polished societies 
Bespect, humility, fear, and esteem, aie espicssed much in a 
similar mannei, for these are the natuial consequence of the 
oi^nisation of the body 

These demonstrations become in time only empty civilities, 
which signify nothing , we shall notice what they were ori- 
ginally, without reflecting on what they are 

Pnmitive nations have no peculiai modes of salutation , 
they know no reverences or other compliments, or they despise 
and disdain them The Greenlandeis laugh when they see 
an European uncover his head, and hend his body hefoie him 
whom he calls his supeiioi 

The Islanders, neai the Philippmes, take the hand or foot 
of him they salute, and with it they gentl}’’ rub their face 
The Laplanders apply their nose strongly agamst that of the 
pel son they salute Dampier says, that at New Guinea they 
are satisfied to put on their heads the leaves of trees, which 
have ever passed foi symbols of fnendship and peace This 
IS at least a picturesque salute 

Other salutations aie very incommodious and painful, it 
requires great piactice to enable a man to be polite in an 
island situated iii the straits of the Sound. Houtman tells 
us they saluted him in this giotesque manner “ They laised 
his left foot, which they passed gently over the light leg, and 
from thence over his face ” The inhabitants of the Philip- 
pines use a most complex attitude, they bend then body 
very low, place their hands in then cheeks, and laise at the 
same time one foot m the aii with then knee bent. 

An Ethiopian takes the lobe of another, and ties it about 
Ins own waist, so that ho leaves his fnend half naked This 
custom of undressing on these occasions takes other foims , 
sometimes men place themselves naked befoio the pci son 
whom they salute , it is to show their humility, and that 
they aio unworthy of appearing in Ins presence This was 
practised before Sir Joseph Banks, when ho leceived the 
visits of two female Otaheitans Their innocent &imphcit3% no 
doubt, did not appear immodest m the eyes of the vd tnoso 
Sometimes they only undress partially - The Japanese only 
take off a shpper, the people of Ariaean then sandals m the 
street, and their stockings in the house. 
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In the progress of time it appeals servile to uncover oneself. 
The grandees of Spam claim the right of appearing covered 
before the king, to show that they are not so much subjected 
to him as the rest of the nation and (this iintcr truly 
observes) wc may remark that the JSntfhsh do not uncover 
their heads so much as the other nations of Europe Mr 
Hobhouse observes that uncovering the head, with the Turks, 
IS a mark of indecent familiarity, in their mosques the Franks 
must keep them hats on The Jei\i«h custom of wearing 
their hats m their synagogues is, doubtless, the same oncntal 
custom 

In a word, there is not a nation, observes the humorous 
Montaigne, even to the people who when they salute turn 
their backs on then friends, but that can be justified in their 
customs 

The negroes arc loicrs of ludicions actions, and hence all 
their ceremonies seem farcical The greater part pull the 
fingers till they crack Snelgrave gi\ es an odd representation 
of the embassy which the king of Dahomy sent to him The 
ceremonies of salutation consisted in the most ridiculous con- 
tortions Wlien two negro monarchs visit, tliey embrace in 
snappmg three times the middle finger 
Sarbarons nations frequently impnnt on then salutations 
the dispositions of them character ‘Wlicn the inhabitants of 
Carmena (says Athenmus) would show a peculiar mark of 
esteem, they breathed a vein, and presented for tbo beverage 
of them friend the flowing blood The Franks tore tho ham 
from them head, and presented it to tho person they saluted 
The slave cut his liam, and offered it to his master 
The Chinese are singularly affected in them personal oivili- 
hes They even calculate the number of them reverences 
These are tho most remarkable postures The men move them 
hands in an affectionate manner, while they arc joined toge- 
ther on the breast, and bow them head a httle If they 
respect a person, they raise them hands jomed, and then lower 
them to the earth in bendmg the body If two persons meet 
after a long separation, they both fall on them knees and bend 
the face to the earth, and this ceremony they lepeat two or 
three times Surely we may differ here with the sentiment 
of Montaigne, and confess this ceremony to be ridiculous It 
anses from them national affectation They substitute imti- 
ficial ceremonies for natural actions ' 

Them expressions mean as little as them ceremonies If a 
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Chinese 16 ashed^howhe finds himself in health, he answers, 
yery icell, thanks to your abundant felicity If they would 
tell a man that he looks well, they say, Prosperity is painted 
on your face • or, ■UTour air announces your happiness 

If you render them any service, they say. My thanks shall 
he immortal If you praise them, they answer, Mow shall 1 
dare to persuade myself of what yow^ai/ofme^ If you dme 
mth them, they tell you at parting, TTe have not treated you 
with suficient distinction The various titles they uivent for 
each other it would he impossible to translate 

It IS to he observed that all these answers are prescnhed 
by the Chinese ntual, or Academy of Comphments There, 
are determmed the number of hows * the expressions to be 
employed , the genufleiaons, and the inchnations which are 
to be made to the nght or leH; hand , the salutations of the 
master before the chair where the stranger is to he seated, 
for he salutes it most profoundly, and wipes the dust away 
with the skirts of his robe , all these and othei thmgs are 
noticed, even to the silent gestures by which you are en- 
treated to enter the house The lower class of people are 
equally nice in these punctilios , and ambassadors pass forty 
days m practising them before they are enabled to appear at 
court. A tnbunal of ceremonies has been erected , and every 
day veiy odd decrees are issued, to which the Climese most 
rdigpously submit 

The marks of honour are frequently arbitrary , to be seated 
with us is a mark of repose and famibanty , to stand up, that 
of respect There are countnes, however, m which prmces 
will only he addressed by persons who are seated, and it is 
considered as a favour to he permitted to stand in their 
presence This custom prevails in despotic countnes , a des- 
pot cannot suffer without dispust the elevated figure of his 
subjects , he is pleased to bend their bodies with their genius , 
his presence mr^ lay those who behold him prostrate on the 
earth , he desires no eagerness, no attention , he would only 
injure terror 

FIRE, AND THE ORIGIN OF FIEEWOEKS 

Ijr the jSIemoirs of the French Academy, a little essay on 
this subject is sufficiently cunous ; the following contains the 
facts : — 

FntEwoRKs were not known to antiqui^ — ^It is certamly 
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a modern invention If ever the ancients employed fires at 
their festivals, it was only for religious purposes 

I’lre, in primajval ages, was a symbol of lespect, or an 
instrument of terror In both these ways Grod manifested 
himself to man In the holy writings he compares himself 
sometimes to an ardent fire, to display his holiness and his 
punty, sometimes he lenders himsdf visible undei thefoim 
of a burnmg bush, to express himself to be as formidable as 
a devout ing lire again, he rains sulphur, and often, before 
he speahs, he attiaets the attention of the multitude by 
flaslies of lightning 

Fire nas worshipped as a divinity by several idolaters the 
Platonists confounded it with the heavens, and considered 
it as the divine intelligence Sometimes it is a symbol of 
majesty — God walked (if we may so express ourselves) with 
his people, preceded by a pillar of fire , and the monarchs of 
Asia, according to Herodotus, commanded that such ensigns 
of them majesty should be earned before them These files, 
according to Quintus Ciutins, were considered *is holy and 
eternal, and were earned at the head of their ainiies on little 
altars of silver, in the midst of the magi who accompanied 
them and sang their hymns 

Fire was also a symbol of majesty amongst the Homans, 
and if it was used by them in their festivals, it was rather 
emplojed for the ceremonies of religion than for a peculiar 
mark of their rejoiouiga Fire was always hold to be most 
propCT and holy foi sacrifices, in this the Pagans imitated 
the Hebrews The fire so carefully preserved by the Vestals 
was probably an imitation of that which fell fiom heaven on 
the victim offered by Aaron, and long aftei wards religiously 
kept up by the pnests Servius, one of the seven ]vin«Ts of 
Home, commanded a great fire of straw to be kindled in the 
public place of every town in Italy to consecrate for repose a 
certain day in seed-time, or sowing 

The Greeks lighted lamps at a certain feast held in honour 
of Mincrv^ who gave them oil, of Vulcan, who was the 
inventor of lamps, and of Piometheus, who had rendered 
them service by the fire which ho had stolen from heaven 
Another feast to Bacchi^ was celebrated by a grand noctur- 
nal Illumination, in which wine was poured forth profuselv to 
^ passengers A feast in mommy of Ceres, who sought so 
long m the darkne^ of hell for her daughter, was kdpt by 

b’lrninganumberoftorcbcs. ^ ^ 
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Great illutninations were made m various otlier meetings j 
particularly in the Secular Ghimcs, which lasted three ivholo 
nights , and so carefully were they kept up, that these nights 
had no darkness 

In all their rejoicings the ancients mdeed used £ies , hut 
they were intended meiely to burn their saciificcs, and, as 
the generality of them were jiei formed at night, the illu- 
minations served to give light to the ceiemonrcs 

Artificial fires were indeed frequently used by them, hut 
not in puhhc rejoicings, like us, they employed them for 
military* purposes, but we use them likewise successfully for 
our decorations and amusement 

From the latest times of paganism to the early ages oi 
Christianity, we can but rarely quote instances of fire lighted 
up for other purposes, in a public foim, than for the cere- 
monies of religion , illuminations were made at the baptism 
of princes, as a symbol of that life of light in which they 
were going to enter by faith , or at the tombs of martyrs, to 
hght them during the watchings of the night All these 
weie abolished, from the various abuses they introduced 
■\Vo only trace the rise of feux-de-jote, or fiieworks, given 
merely for amusing spectacles to delight the eye, to the 
cpocha of the invention of powder and cannon, at the close 
of the thirteenth century It was these two inventions, 
doubtless, \vhose effects furnished the ideas of all those 
machines and artifices which form the charms of these fires 
To. the Florentines and the Siennese are we indebted not 
only for the preparation of powder with other ingredients 
to amuse the ojas, but also for the invention of eleiated 
machines and decorations adapted to augment the pleasure 
of the spectacle They began their attempts at the feasts 
of Saint John' the Baptist and the Assumption, on wooden 
edifices, whicli they adorned with painted statues, from whoso 
mouth and ejes issued a beautiful fiie Callot has engraven 
numerous specimens of the pageants, triumphs, and proces- 
sions, under a great variety of grotesque forms — diagcus, 
swans, eagles, &c , which were built up largo enough to carry 
many persons, while they vomited forth the most amusing 
firework 

This use passed from Florence to Borne, where, at the 
creation of the popes, they disjilayed illuminations of hand- 
grenadoes, throw’n from the height of a castle jPgrotecJimcs 
from that time have become an ait, which, m the degree the 
Toil II. 
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inventors Lave displaj ed aLihty in comLimng tLc powers of 
mcLitectme, sculpture, and painting. Lave produeed a number 
beautiful effects, whioL even give plcasuic to those uho 
read the deseriptions without having beheld them * 

A pleasing account of decorated fircwoiks is given in the 
Seciet Memoirs of France In August, 1761, Torrd, an 
Italian artist, obtained permission to exhibit a p'^rotechnic 
operation — 'J’he Paiisians admired the vaiiety of the colours, 
and the ingenious foms of Ins fire But his first evlubition 
vias distuibcd by the populace, as well as by the apparent 
danger of the fiie, although it was displaced on the Boule* 
vards In October it w as repeated , and proper precautions 
having been taken, thej admired the beauty of the fire, 
without fcaijug it These artificial fires me described ns 
having been rapldl^ and splendidly executed The exhibition 
closed with a transparent triumphal arch, and a curtain illu- 
minated by the same fire, admirably exhibiting the palace of 
Pluto Aiouiid the columns, stanzas wore inscribed, supported 
by Cupids, with other fanciful embellishments Among these 
little pieces of poetiy appeared the following one, whicli 
ingemously announced a more perfect exhibition 

lies vents, les fnmnls, Ics orages, 

Eteindront ccs febx, pour un tems , 
ir-us, oinsi qnc les rtruns, avec plus d’avantage^ 

Ds reoaitroat dans le printems 


!Ile gr«tei*ibrtion of^YrorksrtKome,nttliBcaslleofSt Angelo, 

fil.™ fvstmties of the Holj Week, preserve the character of the tlis 
yloys of fireworks adopted on great occasions in the seventeenth centnrv 
explosion of ^nibs crackers, and mketswas the ti>ur de 
1 The V olume desenbing the entrj of Lonis XlII 

in the river on that occasion , a hlnzing crowned snn, surrounded bv a 

posea tne jeu d artifiec In the volume descnptn o of the rcioieinra in t Im 
same citj on the ratification of peace between Franco and K ,n ICCO 
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Tbo loj gale, tlic falling snow, 

Extinction to these fikxs shall bring, 

But, like the flowers, with brighter gloii, 

IThey shall renew their eharms in spring 

Tlie exliibition was gieatly improved, according to this 
piomise of the artist His subject was chosen with much 
felicity , it was a xepiesentation of the forges of Vulcan 
under Mount iEltna The interior of the mount discovered 
Vulcan and his Cj clops Venus was seen to descend, and 
demand of her consoi*t armour for iBneas Opposite to this 
was seen the palace of Vulcan, which presented a deep and 
bnlliant perspective The lahouis of the Cyclops produced 
numberless very happy combinations of aitificial fires The 
public with pleasing astonishment beheld the effects of the 
volcano, so admirably adapted to the natuio of these fires 
At anothei entertainment he gratified the pubhc with a repre- 
sentation of Orpheub and Eurydice in hell , many strikmg 
circumstances occasioned a mai vellous illusion What subjects 
mdeed could be more analogous to this kind of fire P Such 
scemcal fireworks display more hrdhant effects than out stai-s, 
wheels, and rockets 


THE BIBLE PKOHIBITED AND IMPBOYED 

Thd following aie the express woids contained in the legula- 
tion of the popes to prohibit the use of the Bible 

“As it IS manifest, by experience, that if the use of the 
noly writers is permitted in the vulgar tongue moieevil than 
profit will arise, because of the tenjerity of man , it is foi this 
reason all Bibles arc piohibited {proliibentm Biblia) with all 
their jporr^ff, whether they be printed or wuitteu, in whatovei 
vulgar language soovei , as also aie prohibited all summaries 
or abridgments of Bibles, or any books of the holy waitings 
although they should only be historical, and that m whatevei 
Vulgai tongue they maybe wiitten 
It is there also said, “ That the reading the Bibles of 
catholic editors may bo permitted to those by wJiose perusal 
or power ihe faith may be spread, and who will not o iticisc 
it. But this permission is not to be gi anted without an 
express oi der of the bishop, or the inquisitor, with the advice 
of the curate and confessot , and their permission must fiist 

' o2 
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be bad in writing And ho who, without permission prfi* 
«:unics to read the holy wiitings, or to have them in his 
possession, shall not be absolved of his sins before he first shall 
have returned the Bible to his bishop ” 

A Spanish author says, that if a person should -come to his 
bishop to ask for leave to read the Bible, with the best inten- 
tion, the bishop should answer him from Matthew, ch xs. 
acr 20, “Tba hioio not what you ask” And indeed, he 
obseives, the nature of this demand mdicates an lieieiical 
disposition 

The reading of the Bible was prohibited by Henry VIU , 
except by those who occupied high offices in the state , a 
noble lady or gentlewoman might road it in “ then gaiden 
ororchaid,” or other retiied places, but men and wdmen 
in the lower ranks were positively foibidden to read it, oi 
to have it read to tliem, under the penalty of a month’s 
impi isonment 

Dr Franklin has preserved an aneodote of the prohibited 
Bible in the time of our Catholic Maiy His family had an 
English Bible , and to conceal it the more securely, they con- 
cencd the project of fastemng it open with packthreads 
icross the leax es, on the inside of the lid of a close-stool * 
“When ni} groat-giandfather wished to read to his family, 
he rciersed the lid of the close-stool upon his knees, and 
passed the leaves from one side to the othei , which were held 
dou 11 on each by the packthread One of the children was 
stationed at the dooi to give notice if he saw an officer of 
the Spintual Couit make his appeal ance , in that case the hd 
uas lestored to its place, uitli the Bible concealed under it 
as before ” 


Ihe leader may meditate on uhat tho popes did, and what 
they probiably \\ ould have done, had not Luther happily be6ii 
m a hiiinour to abuse tho pope, and begin a ItEFOJiMATioir 
It would he curious to sketch an account of the probable 
situation of JEurope at the present moment, had tho pontiffs 
preserved the omnipotent power of which they had emdually 
possessed themselves j b j 


„ i?i 1516, that the Bible was 

called that is per emphasm, the Lth arv The 

word library was limited in its signification then to tho bibli- 
f-ii writings , no otlier books, compared with tho holy 

^0 >^ttiik with them , -01 

constitute what we call a hbraiy 
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We have had seveial roni<irhahle attempts to recompose the 
Bible , Dr Geddes’s veision. is aridly hteial, and often ludi- 
crous by its vulganty , as when he tianslates the Piasove) as 
the Skipovei , and introduces Constables among the ancient 
Isiaclites , but the following attempts aie of a very different 
hind Sebastian Castilian — who aftei wni ds changed his name 
to Castalion, with his accustomed affectation refeinng to 
Chs/aZnr, the fountain of the Muses — took a veiy extraoi diiiaiy 
libeity with the sacicd wiitings - He fancied ho could give 
the world a more classical \erbion of the Piblc, and for this 
puiposc introduces phrases and entire sentences fiom profane 
wiitei’s into the text of holy writ His whole style is finically 
quaint, overloaded with piettmesscs, and all the oi'namentsof 
ialse taste Of the noble simplicity of the Sciiptmc he seems 
not to have had the remotest conception 

But an attempt by Pere Beirujer is moic cxtiaoidinaiy t 
in his Histone dn Peiiple de Hieii, he has lecomposcd the 
Bible as he would ha\ o written a fashionable novel Ho 
conceives that the great legislator of the Hebrews is too 
barren m his descriptions, too concise in the events he iccords 
nor IS ho careful to eniich his history hy pleasmg reflcct’ons 
and inteiestmg conversation pieces, and huiiies on the catas 
trophe^, by which means he omits much entei taming matter 
as lor instance, in the loves of Joseph and the wife of Poti- 
phar, Moses is vciy diy and concise, which, howcvci, our P6ic 
Beiiuyer is not His histones of Joseph, and of King 
David, are lelislung moisels, and were devouied eageily mall 
the boudoii's of Pans Talie a specimen of the st^lo 
“Joseph combined, with a legulanty of features and a 
brilliant complcxio*’, an air of the noblest dignity , all which 
contnbuted to render him one of the most amiable men in 
Egypt” At length “she declares her passion, and picbsed 
him to answ'cr her It never enteied her mind that the 
adiances -of a woman of hei lank could evei be rejected 
Joseph at first only replied to all hei wishes by his cold em- 
barrassments She would not yet give him up In vain he 
flies from her', she was too passionate to w'aste even tile 
moments of his astonishment ” This good fathci, howevci, 
does ample j'ustice to the gallantry of the Patnarch Jacob 
He offers to serve Laban, seven ycais foi Rachel “hTothing 
is too much,” cries the venerable novelist, “when one really 
loves,” and this admirable observation he confirms by the 
facility with whieh the pbhging Rachel allows Leah for one 
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Higlifc to hei liusbmd • In tins manner the patriarchs are 
made to speak in the tone of the tenderest lorers , Judith, is 
a Paribian coquette, Holofemes is rnde as a Gerfnan baron , 
and their dialogues are tedious with all the reciprocal politcsse 
of metaphj sical French lovers ! Moses in the desert, it was 
observed, is precisely as pedantic as P6re Berruyer addressing 
his class at the university One cannot hut smile at th6 
lollowing expressions —“By the easy manner m which God 
performed miracles, one might easily perceive they cost no 
effort ” Wlien he has narrated an “ Adventure of the 


Patriarchs," he proceeds, “After such an extraordinary, or 
curious, or interesting adventure,” Ac This good father had 
caught the language of the beau monde, but with such per- 
fect simplicity that, in employing it on sacred history, ho vv as 
not aware of the ludicrous style in which he was writing 

A Gothic bishop translated the Scriptures into the Goth 
language, but omitted the Books of Rings / lest the tears, of 
which so much is there recorded, should mcreaso their 
ir.clmation to fighting, already too pievalent Jortin notices 
this castrated copy of the Bible in his Bemarks on Eccle- 
biastical History 

As the Bible, in many paits, consists merely of historical 
transactions, and as too many exhibit a detail of offensive 
ones, it has often occuned to the fathers of families, as well 
as to-the popes, to prohibit its geneial reading ' Archbishop 
rillotson foimed a design of purifying the historical parts 
Those who have given us a Family Shalspeare, in the same 
spmt may present us vvath a Family Bible ^ 

polln recompose the Bible, the broad vulgar 

colloquial fiction, which has been used by our theological 

llie ■oTitings of oor 
SrhS ’sffmn w 'i? «tJl employed by eome of » 

®mm4tanee ere 

\ f T iT’ manner on Judges ix — “ We are 

! n Ijy what acts Abimeleeh got into the saddle —Hoxie 
would have d, earned sufh a/e?7oic asie W -Sc 
how he hsstoheedled them into the choice He Wd iSc 
his service the scum and scoundrels of the country Jotham 

aU the ’ill thet pnni? Sechemites said 

an the 111 they could of him m their fablcfalk , they dranJt 
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heaUTis to lus confusion — ^Well, Goal’s interest m Secliem is 
soon at an end Exit Gaol 

Lancelot Addison, by the vulgai coarseness of Ins style, 
forms an admirable contrast with the amenity and grace of 
his son’s Spectators He tells us, in Ins voyage to Barbai} , 
that “,A labbin once told him, among othei heinous stuffy 
that he did not expect the felicity of the next world on the 
account of any mei its but his own, whoevei kept the law 
would aiiive at the bliss, by coming upon Ins oion legs ” 

It must be confessed that the rabbin, consider lUg he could 
not conscientiously have the same creed as Addison, did not 
deliver any very “ heinous stuff,” in believing that other 
people’s mciits have nothing to do w'lth our own, and that 
“we should stand on our own legs*” But this w'as not 
“propel woids in proper places ” 


ORIGIN OF THE MATERIALS OF WRITING 

Ix 18 cunous to observe the various substitutes for paper before 
its discovery 

Ere the invention of recording events by wnting, tiees* 
weie planted, rude altars were elected, oi heaps of stone, to 
serve as raemoiials of past events Hercules probably could 
not write when he fixed his famous pillars 

The most ancient mode of writing was on hnehs, tiles, and 
ogster-shellsj and on tables of stone, afberwaids on. plates of 
various matcnals, on ivoi y, on bai Tes of trees, on leaves of 
trees * 

Engraving memorable events on hard substances was giving, 
as it were, speech to rocks and metals In the book of Job 
mention is made of writing on stone, on ; oeJes, and on sheets 
of lead On tables of stone Moses leceived the law wiitten by 
the fingci of God Hesiod’s works weie written on leaden 

* Specimens of most of these rootles of wnting may bo seen at the British 
Mnsonm No 3478, in the Sloanian library, is a Nabob's letter, on a 
piece of barb, about two ynids long, and richly ornamented with gold 
No 3207 IS a book of Mexican bicroglyplucs, painted on barb In tho 
saroo collection arc vnrions species, many from the blalabar coast and tbo 
East Tbo latter writings are chiefly on leaves There are several copies 
of Bibles written on palm leaves The ancients, doubtless, wrote on nnj 
leaves they found adapted for the purpose Hence, the leaf of a iool, 
alluding to that of a tree, seems to be derived ' At the British Museum 
we have also Babj Ionian Ulct, or hrolcn pots, which the people used, and 
made th®ir contracts of business on , a custom mentioned in tho Senptures. 
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tables lead was used for writing, and rolled up like a cylinder, 
as Phnv states Montfaucon notices a very ancient book ot 
Eio-bt leaden leaves, wliicb on the back had r^gs fastened by 
a small leaden rod to keep them together They afterwards 
engraved on bronze the laws of the Cretans were on bronze 

tablea, the Eomans etched their public records on bi ass ino 

speech of Claudius, engraved on plates of bronze, is yet pre- 
sen ed in the ton n-hall of Lyons, in France * Several bronze 
tables, with Etruscan characters, have been dug up in Tuswny 
The treaties among the Bomans, Spartans, and the Jews, 
were uritten on brass, and estates, foi better security, were 
made over on this enduring metal In many cabinets may bo . 
found the disehaige of soldiers, uiitten on copper-plates 
This custom has been discovered in India a bill ot feolfment 
on copper, has been dug u]> near Bengal, dated a century be- 
fore the birth of Chnst 

Among these early inventions many were singularly rude, 
and miserable substitutes foi a better material In the shep- 
herd state they wrote their songs with thorns and awls on 
straps of leather, which they w'ound round their crooks The 
Icelanders appear to have scratched their runes, a kind of 
hieroglyphics, on w.ills , and Olaf, according to one of the 
Sagas, built a large house, on the bulks and spars of which ho 
had engraved the histoiy of his ow n and more ancient times , 
while another northern heio appears to have had nothing 
better than his own chair and bed to perpetuate his own 
heroic acts on At tho town-hall, in Hanover, are kept tw eh o 
wooden boards, overlaid with becb’-wax, on which are written 
the names of owners of houses, hut not tho names of streets 
These wooden manuscripts must have existed before 1423, 
when Hanover was fiiot divided into streets Such manii- . 
scripts may bo found in public collections These are an 
evidence of a rude state of society Tlie same event occurred 
among the ancient Arabs, who, accoiding to the history of 
Mahomet, seemed to have carved on the shoulder-bones of 
sheep remarkable events wuth a knife, and tying them •with a 
string, hung np these sheep-bone chronicles 
The lawb of tho twelve tables, which tho Bomans chiefly 


* This speech was made by Olandms (who was 'boni at Lyons), when 
censor, k n 48, and was of the highest importance to the men of Lyons, 
inasmuch os it led to the grant of the privileges of Koman citizenship to 
them. This imixirtant inscnpUon was diai^vered pj 15?8, on the lioskls 
of St ^bastiait above ihe t^wi), 
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copied fiom the Grecian code, were, after tliey had been 
approved by the people, engraven on binss they weie melted 
by lightning, which struck the Capitol, a loss highly re- 
gretted by Augustus This manner of wilting wo still retain, 
for inscnptions, epitaphs, and other memorials designed to 
reach posterity 

These early inventions led to the discovery of tables of 
wood, and as cedar has an antiseptic quality liom its bittci- 
ness, they chose this wood for cases oi cheats to preserve their 
most important writings This well-known expression of the 
ancients, when they meant to give the highest culogium of 
an excellent work, et cedto dtgna lociih, that it was worthy 
to be written on cedat, alludes to the o»? ^ cedar, with which 
valuable MSS. of parchment were anointed, to pieservc them 
from cormption and moths Pei sms illustrates this — 

Wlio would not leave posterity sncli rhymes 
As cedar oil might keep to latest times t 

They stained materials for writing upon, with pmple, and 
inbbed them with exudations from the cedar The laws of 
the emperors woie published on wooden tables, painted with 
ceruse, to wdiich custom Horace alludes Leges tncideie 
ligno Such tables, the term now softened into tablets, aie 
still used, but in gcncial aie made of other materials than 
wood The same reason for which they piefeiTcd the cedar 
to other wood induced to write on wax, as being incoiiuptible 
Mon generally used it to write their testaments on, the better 
to preserve them , thus Juvenal says, Cei as vnplerc capaces 
This thin paste of wax was also used on tablits of wood, that 
it might more easily admit of erasure, foi daily use 

They wrote with an iron bodkin, ns they did on the other 
substances we have noticed The stghis was made sharp at 
one end to write with, and blunt and broad at the other, to 
efface and correct easily hence the phrase veiteie sty him, to 
turn the stylus, was used to express blotting out But the 
Homans forbad the use of this sharp insti uinent, from the 
circumstance of many persons having used them as daggers 
A schoolmaster was killed by the Pugillares or table-books 
and the stj les of his own scholars * They substituted a 
stylus made of the bone of a bud, or other animal , so that 
their writings resembled engravings When they wioto on 

* The paintings discovered at Pompon give represcntotioag gf tjiese books 
pj}d im^cmeatSf 
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softer matenals, they employed i ceSs nnd canes split like our 
pens at the points, which tho onentalists still use to lay their 
colour or ink neater on tho paper * 

iN'audd observes, that when he was in Italy, about 1G42, ho 
saw some of those waxen tablets, called Pii^illares, so called 
because they wore held in one hand , nnd others composed of 
the barks of trees, which the ancients employed in lieu of paper 
On these tablets, or table-books Mr Astlo observes, that 
the Greeks and Romans continued the use of waxed table- 
books long after tho use of the papyrus, leaves nnd skins be- 
c.imo common , because they w'cre com ement for correcting 
extemporaneous compositions from these table-books they 
transenbed their performances correctl} into parchment books, 
if for their own pm ate use , but if for sale, or for tho library, 
the Xiiiflni, or Senbes, performed the office The wnting 
on table-books is pat ticularly recommended b^ Quintilian in 
the third chapter of tho tenth book of his Institutions , be- 
cause the wax is readily effaced for any coircctions he 
confesses weak 03 es do not see so w ell on paper, and observes 
that the frequent necessity of dipping the pen m tho inkstand 
retards the hand, and is but ill-smted to tho cclenty of the 
mind Some of these table-books are conjectured to liavo 
been large, and perhaps lieavj-, for in Plautus, a school-boy is 
represented breaking his mastei’s head with his table-book 
The critics, according to Cicero, w’eie accustomed in reading 
their wax manuscripts to notice obscure or vicious phrases bv* 
joining a piece of red wax, as wo should underline such by 
red ink *' 

Table^ooks wiitten upon with styles were not entnelylmd 
toie desenbes them in his Sompner’s 


His fellow had a slnflo tipp’d with home, 

■A poire of tahlca all of xvntCt 
And apo^ricllpoluhed fctonslio, 

tho names, ns he stood, 

VI nil lolke, that gave hom nny good * 

By the woidpew in the translation of the Biblo wo must 

hook was continued to tho roign of Janus I or 
later Sliakspeare frequently alludes to them— ^ 

“ And therefore will ho wipe his tables clean. 

■“Ou keep no tell tale to Lis mcmoiy ” 

Jr Sed the leaves of asses’ skui, 

msenbe memoranda capable of 
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understand ail iron style Table-boots of ivory are still used 
for memoranda, ivritten with black-lead pencils The Eomans 
used ivory to write the edicts of the senate on, .with a black 
colour, and the expression of lihri elephantim which some 
authors imagine alludes to books that for their size were 
called elephantine, were most probably composed of ivoiy, 
the tusk of the elephant among the Bomans they were un- 
doubtedly scarce 

The pumice stone was a wnting-matenal of the ancients , 
they used it to smoothe the roughness of the parchment, or to 
sharpen their reeds 

In the progress of time the art of writing consisted in 
painting with diiSeient kin^ of inh This novel mode of 
writing occasioned them to invent other matenals proper to 
receive their writing, the thin bark of certain trees and 
plants, or linen , and at length, when this was found apt to 
become mouldj', they prepared the shins of animals ; on the 
dried skms of serpents were once wnttetf the IliaU and 
Odyssey The first place where they began to dress these 
skms was Pergamtts, in Asia, whence the Latin name is 
derived of Pergamence ov parchment These skins are, how- 
ever, better known amongst the authors of the purest Latin 
under the name of memhrana, so called from the membranes 
of various animals of which they were composed The 
ancients had parchments of three different colours, white, 
yellow, and purple At Borne white parchment was disliked, 
because it was more subject to be soiled than the others, and 
dazzled the eye They generally wrote m letters of gold and 
silver on purple or violet parchment This custom contmued 
in the early ages of the church , and copies of the evangehsts 
ot this kind ore preserved m the Bntish IVIuseum 

"When the Egyptians employed for writing the harJe of a 
plant or reed, called papyrus, or paper-rush, it superseded all 
former modes, for its convenience Formerly it grew in great 
quantities on the sides of the Bile This plant has given its 
name to our paper, although the latter is now composed of 
Imen and rags, and formerly had been of cotton-wool, which 
was but brittle and yellow , and improved by using cotton 
lugs, which they glared After the eighth century tha 
papyrus was superseded by parchment The Chinese make 
their paper with silh The use oi paper is of great antiquity 
It IS what the ancient Latinists call chai fa or chartce Before 
the use of parchment and papei passed to the Homans, they 
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Tistd the tlim peel found hotween the wood tnd the baik ol 
trees This shinny substance they called hUr, from hence 
the Latin uord hba, a boolc, and and 

the European languages, and the French /inrc for booh , but 
we of northern origin dei ivc our hooh from the JDanis.h toy, 
the becch-tree, because that being the most plcnfafol in Den- 
mark was used to engrave on Anciently, instead of folding 
this bark, this paichmeiit, or paper, ns ne fold ours, they 
rolled it according as they mote on it, and the Latin name 
which they gave these rolls has passed into our language as 
■nell as the others We say a lohtmc, or volumes, although 
our boohs are composed of leaves bound together The books 
of the ancients on the shelves of their hbrancs wcic rolled up 
on a pin and placed erect, titled on the outside in i ed Icttcre, 
or rubrics, and appeared hke a number of small pillars, on the 

sllol\ OS ^ 

The ancients were as cm lous as ourselves in haaing then 
boohs lachly conditioned Propci tins describes tablets with 

gold bordcis, and Owd notices their red titles, but in later 
times, besides the tint of purple with which they tinged their 
vellum, and the liquid gold which thej emplojed foi their 
ink, they inlaid tlicir covers with precious stones and I base 
seen, in the libraiy at Tiiers or Tie\cs, n manuscript, the 
donation of some princess to a monastcri , studded w ith heads 
wrought in fine cameos t In the early ages of the chuich 
they painted on the outside commonly a doling Chiist In 
the cunous libraiy of Mr Douce is a Psaltei, supposed once 
to lia\ 0 appertained to Charlemagne , the \ ellum is purple, 
tnd tho letters gold The Eastern nations likewise tinged 
their MSS with different colours and decorations Astlo 
possessed Arabian MSS of which some Icaies were of a deep 
yellow, and others of a lilac colour Sir William Jones 
describes an oriental MS m w hicli the name of Mohammed 
was fancifully adorned with a gailand of tulips and carnations, 
painted in the brightest coloms The fa\ounto works of the 
Persians are wntten on fine silky paper, the ground of which 
IS often powdered w'lth gold or silvei dust, the leaves aie 
frequently illuminated, and the whole hook is sometimes per- 
fumed with essence of roses, or sandal wood Tho Homans 
had several soits of paper, for winch they had as many dif- 

* A bos containing sncli wnttQU rolls is represf nted m one of tho picium 
eshnmed at Pompeu 

t See note to Yol, L p S, 
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ferent names , one was the Gharta Augmta, in compliment 
to the emperor , anothei liWinia, named after the empress 
There was a Oharta llanca, which obtained its title from its 
beautiful whiteness, and which we appeal to have retained by 
applying it to a blank sheet of papei which is only signed, 
Oliat te Handle Tlley Jiad also a CJiarfa nigra, painted black, 
and the letters were in white or other colours 

Our present paper surpasse** all other materials for ease 
and convenience of wilting The fimt paper-mill in England 
was 'elected at Dartfoul, by a German, in 1588, who was 
knighted by Elizabeth , but it was not before 1713 that one 
Thomas AVatkins, a stationei , brought the ai t of paper-making 
to any perfection, and to the industiy of this individual we 
ow'o the origin of our numerous paper-mdls Fiance had 
hithcito supplied England and Holland 

The manufacture of paper was not much encouraged at 
home, even so late as in 1662 , and the following observations 
by Fuller aie cunous, respecting the paper of his times — 
“Paper participates in some soit of the charaotci-s of the 
countiy which makes it, the Venetian, being neat, subtile, 
and com t like, %]xQj?iench, light, slight^ and slender, the 
Dutch, thick, corpulent, and gioss, sucking up the ink with 
the sponginess thereof'’ He complains that the paper-nmnu- 
factoiies were not then sufficiently encouraged, “conbideiiiig 
the vast sums of money expended in oui land for paper, out 
of Italy, France, and Germany, wdiich might bo lessened, weie 
it made in our nation To such who object that we can nevei 
equal the perfection of Venicc-jpapri ,1 rctuin, neithei can v’o 
match the pui ity of Venicc-glasses , and yet many gi ehn ones 
are blown in Susses, profitable to the makers, and convenient 
foi the users Our home-sgun paper might be found benefi- 
cial ” -The present German pnntmg-papei is made so dis- 
agreeable both to printers and readers fiom their papei - 
manufactuiers making many more i earns of paper from one 
cwt of rags than foimeily Bags ore scaice, and German 
writers, as well as their language, aie voluminous 

Mr Astle deeply complains of the inferioiity of our to 
those of antiquity, an infeiioiity pioductiie of the most 
faeriOus consequences, and which appeals to oiiginate meiely 
111 negligence From the i^mpoitant benefits aii&ing to society 
from the use of ink, and tlie injuiics individu ils may sufiez 
from the frauds of designing men, he wishes the legislature 
would Irame some new logulations respecting it The com- 
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hosition of mk is simple, but we possess none equal in teau^ 
Und colour to that used by the ancients , the Sason MSS 
Wiitten in England exceed in colour anything of the kind 
The rolls and records from the fifteenth century to the end 
of the seventeenth, compaied with those of the fifth to the 
twelfth centuries, show the excellence of the earher ones, 
■which are all in the finest preservation , while the others are 
so much defaced, that they aie scarcely legible 
The mk of the ancients had nothing in common with ours, 
but the colour and gum Gall-nuts, copperas, and gum make 
up the composition of our ink, wheietis «oo< or itary-ilach 
was the chief ingredient in that of the ancients * 

Ink has been made of various colours , we find gold and 
silver ink, and red, green, yellow, and blue inks, but the 
black IS considered ns the best adapted to its purpose 


ANECDOTE3 OF EOEOPBAN MANNERS. 

The following circumstances probably gave rise to the 
tyranny of the feudal power, and are the facts on which the 
fictions of romance are raised Castles were erected to re- 
pulse the vagrant attacks of the E'oimans, and in France, 
from the year 708 to 987, these places disturbed the public 
repose fime potty despots who raised these castles pillaged 
whoever passed, and earned off the females who pleased them , 
Bapine, of every kind were the privileges of the feudal loids I 
Mezeray observes, that it is from these oircumstonces roman- 
cers have invented their tales of hngJits et rant, monsters, 
and giants 

Ee Saint Foix, in his “Historical Essays,” informs us 
that “women and girls were not in greater sccunty when 
they passed by abbeys The monks sustained an assault 
rather than relinguish their prej if they saw themselves 
losing ground, they brought to their walls the rehes of some 
saint Then it generally happened that the assailants, 

' seized with awful veneration, retmed, and dared not pursue 
their vengeance This is the ongin of the enchanters, of 
the enchantments, and of the enchanted castles desenbed la 
romances ” 

* The ink of old manasenpts is generally a tliick solid substance, and 
sometimes stands in relief npon tbo paper, Tlie red ink is generally a 
liody-colour of great bnlliancy 
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To these may he added what the author of “Northern 
^Lntiquities,” Vol I p 24.3, writes, that as the walls of the 
castles lan wmding round them, they often called them by a 
Uame which signified seipenU or dragons, and m these were 
commonly secured the women and young maids of distmction, 
who wei e seldom safe at a time when so many hold wamors 
weie rambling up and down in search of adventures It was 
this custom which gave occasion to ancient romancers, who 
knew not how to debcnbe anythmg simply, to mvent so 
many fables concerning princesses of great beauty guarded by 
d) agons 

A singular and baibarous custom prevailed during this 
period , it consisted in punishments by muiilattons It be- 
came so geheial that the abbots, instead of bestowing cano- 
nical penalties on their monks, obhged them to cut off an ear, 
an arm, or a leg ! 

Velly, in his History of Fiance, has described two festi- 
vals, which give a just idea of the manners and devotion of a 
later peiiod, 1230, which like the ancient mysteries consisted 
of a mixture of faico and piety religion in fact was then 
amusement * The following one existed even to the Eefor- 
raation — 

In the ehurch of Pans, and in several other cathedrals of 
the kingdom, was held the JPeast of JEboJs or madmen “ The 
priests and cleiks assembled elected a pope, an archbishop, or 
a bishop, conducted them in great pomp to the church, n Inch 
they entered dancing, masked, and diessed in the apparel of 
women, animals, and merry-andrews , sung infamous songs, 
and converted the altar into a beaufet,' where they ate and 
irank dming the celebration of the holy mysteries , played 
with dice , burned, instead of incense, the leather of their old 
sandals , ran about, and leaped fiom seat to seat, with all the 
indecent postmes with which the merry-andrews know how 
to amuse the populace ” 

The other does not yield in extravagance “ This festival 
was called the JPeast of Asses, and was celebrated at Beauvais 
They chose a young woman, the handsomest m the town , 
they made her nde on an ass nchly harnessed, and placed m 
her arms a pretty infant * In this state, followed by the 
bishop and cleigy, she marched m procession from the cathe- 

* This in fact, a realization of the traditional representationa of the 
Flight into FgTpt, in which the Yirgtn, having the Saviour in her lap, u 
always depicted seated on an ass, which is led by Joseph. 
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.dral to the churcTi of St StepLcn’s, entered into the i&AO 
iuaiy, placed herself near the altar, and the mass began, 
whateier the choir sung was terminated by tins charmiti" 
burthen, J2i/ian, hhan I Their prose, half Latin and half 
Prench, explained the fine qualities of the animal Every 
strophe finished by this delightful invitation — 

Ecz, Sire Ane, fa cliantczi 
Belle boncho rccliigncz, 

VouB aarCs dn foin ofisez, 

£t de l’a%oine & plautcz 

Tliey at length exhorted him, in making a devout genuflexion, 
to forget his ancient food, for the purpose of repeating with- 
out ceasing, ^uien, Amen The pntst, instead of Ite mtssa 
cst, sung thiee tvcacs, Mthan, hihan, hthani and the people 
three times answeicd, Siliati, Iithan, Inhan I to imitate the 
lira} mg of that giave animal * 

AVliat shall we think of tins imbecile mixture of supersti- 
tion and farce? This ass was peihaps typical of the ass 
which Jesus rode! The childien of Israel worshipped a 
golden ass, and Balaam made another speak How fortu-' 
iiate then was James Ifai/lor, who desirous of entering Bnstol 
on an ass, Hume informs us — it is indeed but a piece of cold 
pleasantly — that all Bristol could not aiford him one ' 

At the time when all these follies were practised, they 
would not sufibr men to play at cJiess ' Vdlly says, “ A 
statute of Eudes do Sully prohibits clergj men not only from 
pla 3 ing at clic'is, but even from having a chess boaid in their 
house ” Who could believe, that w hile half the ceremonies 
of religion consisted iii the gros-icst buffoonery, a prince pre- 
feriod death ratlicr than cure himself by a remedy which 
offended Ins chastity! Louis AHIl being dangciously ill, 
the physicians consulted, and agieed to place near the 
monaich while he slept a joung and beautiful lad 3 ’’, who, 
when he awoke, should inform him of the motive which had 
conducted her to him Louis answered, “No, my girl, I 
prefer dying rather than to save my life by a mortal sin /“ 
And, in fact, the good king died! He would not be pre- 
scribed for out of the whole Pharmacopoeia of Love 1 

An account of our taste in female beauty is giv cn by Mi 
Ellis, who observes, in his notes to Way’s Eabhauv, "In the 
times of clnvidiy the minstrels dwelt with great complacency 

• {fee Article Anaent and Modern Satnrnaha, in this Volumo. 
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on tlie fair liau and delicate complexion of tlieir damsels 
This taste was continued foi a long time, and to rendoi the 
liau light was a great object of education Even Avlien wigs 
first came into fashion they were all flaxen Such was the 
colour of the Gauls and of then German conquerois It re- 
quired some centuries to leconcile their ejes to the snarthy 
beauties of then Spanish and then Italian neighbours 

The following is an amusing anecdote of the difficulty in 
uhicli an honest Vicar of Bray found himself in those con- 
tentious times 

When the court of Rome, under the pontificates of Gre- 
gory IX and Innocent IV , set no bounds to their ambitions 
piojects, they nere opposed by the Enipeioi Eiedeiick, who 
was ^ of course anathematised A curate of Pans, a humo- 
rous fellow, got up in Ins pulpit with the bull of Iniiocent in 
his hand “ You know, my brethren (said he), that I am 
01 dered to proclaim an excommunication against Frederick 
I am Ignorant of the motive All that I know is, that tbeic 
exist between this Prince and the Roman Pontiff gieat dif- 
ferences, and an irreconcileable hatred God only knows 
nhicb of the two is wrong THieieforo with all my power 
I excommunicate him who injures the other , and I absolve 
him who suffers, to the great scandal of all Christianity ” 
The following anecdotes idatc to a peiiod which is suffi- 
ciently remote to excite curiosity , yet not so distant as to 
weaken the interest we feel in those minntire of the timet 
The present one may serve as a curious specimen of the 
despotism and simplicity of an age not litei ary, in discovenng 
the author of a libel It took place in the i eign of Henry 

* In the romances and poems of the Middle Ages, the heroines are gene 
rally prused for the abundance ond beauty of thoir "yellow hair” — 

Her ydlow haire was braided in a tresse 
, Hehmde her backe, a yardo longo, I guesse 

CnAUOEu’s Kntghrs Talc 

Queen Ehzabelh had yellow hair, hence it became the fashion nt her court, 
and ladies djed their hair of the lloyal colour But this dyeing the hair 
yellow may be traced to the classic era Galen tells us that in his tune 
women suffered much from headaches, contracted by standing bare headed 
in the sun to obtain this coveted tint, which others attempted by the use of 
saffron, Bnlwcr, in his " Artificial! Ohnngeling,” 1653, says — "Tho 
Venetian women at this day, and the Paduan, and those of Verona, and 
other parts of Italy, practice tho same vanitie, and receive tho same recom 
pense for their affectation, there being iii all those cities open and manifest 
examples of those who have undergone a Lind of martjrdome, to render 
their haire yellow ” 
voir. IX 
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VIII A gicit jealousy subsisted between the Londoners 
. and those loreigneis who traded here Tho foreigners pro- 
bably (observes ]\L Lodge, in his Illustrations of Eugheh 
History) vvoiked cheaper and were moie industrious 

There was a libel afiKcd on St Paul’s door, which reflerted 
on Henry VIII and these foreigners, who weie accused of 
buying up tho wool with the lung’s money, to the undoing 
of Englishmen This tended to inflame the minds of the 
people Tho method adopted to discover tho w r'tcr of tho 
libel must e\cite a smile in the present day, while it shows 
the state m which knowledge must hive been in this coun- 
try The plan adopted was this In every ward one of tho 
^mg’s council, with an alderman of the same, was com- 
manded to see everj man write that could, and fuithcr took 
overj man’s book and scaled them, and brought them to 
Guildhall to confront them with tho originil So tint if of 
this numbci manj wrote alike, tho judges must hav o been 
much puzzled to fiv on the criminal 

Our hours ol refection arc singularly changed in little more 
than two centuries In the icign of Francis I (observes tho 
author of KccriSations Historiques) thej were accustomed to 
saj,— 

Lover & cmq, diner ft nenf, 

Souper ft cinq, coiicbcr ft ncuf. 

Fait vivro d’nns nonmto et nenf 

Historians observe of Louis XII that one of the causes 
which contributed to hasten his death was the entire change 
of his regimen Tho good king, by the persuasion of his wile, 
says the history of Hajard, changed his manner of living 
when he was accustomed to dine at eight o’clock, he agreed to 
dine at twelve, and wjicn ho was used to retire at six o’clock 
in tho cvemn", he fiequently sat up as late as midnight 
Houssaio gives the lollowin" authentic notice draw n from 
the registers of the couit, which presents a curious account 
of domestic life in tlio fifteenth century Of tho dauphin 
Louis, son of Cliailcs VI , who died at the ago of twenty, vvo 
aio told, “that lie knew the Latin and French languages, 
that he had many musicians in his chapel , passed the night 
in vigils , dined at three in tho afternoon, supped at mid- 
night, went to bed at tho break of day, and thus was ascfir- 
fene (that is threatened) with a short life " Froissart men- 
tions w aiting upon tho Duke of Lancaster at five o’clock v? 
tho aftenioon, w hen ho had supped. 
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'JDhe custom of dining at nine in the moiiiuig lelascd 
greatly undei Fiancis I , successor of Louis XII However, 
persons of quality dined then the latest at ten , and supper 
was at five or sis in the evening We may observe this in 
the preface to the Heptamcron of the Queen of Havarre, 
where this piinces'^, describing the mode of life which the 
lords and ladies whom she assembles at the castle of Madame 
Oysille, should follow, to be agieeably occupied and to banish 
languoi, thus espiesses hemelf “ As soon as the mormng 
rose, they went to the chamber of Madame Oysille, whom 
they found aheady at hei prayeis , and when they had heaid 
during a good lioiu hei leetuie, and then the mass, they W'ent 
to dine at ten o’clock, and aftei wards each piivately retired 
to his loom, but did not fail at noon to meet in the meadow ” 
Speakmg of the end of the first day (which was in Septem- 
bei) the same lady O^'sille says, “ Say wheie is the sun ? and 
hear the bell of the abbey, which Ins foi some time called 
us to vespers , in saying this they all lose and w'cnt to the 
religionists who had loattcdfor them above an how Vespers 
heard, they went to suppei, and after having played a thou- 
sand spoits in the meadow they retiied to bed ” All this 
exactly corresponds with the Imes above quoted Charles V 
of Fiance, however, who lived near two centuries before 
Francis, dined at ten, supped at seven, and all the court was 
in bed by nine< o’clock They sounded the cm few, which 
bell w'ained them to cover their fiie, at six in the wintei, and 
between eight and nme in the summei Under the reign of 
Henry IV the hour of dinner at court w'as eleven, or at noon 
the latest , a custom which prevailed even in the eaily part 
of the reign of Louis XIV In the piovinccs distant from 
Paris, it is veiy common to dine at nine , they make a second 
repast about two o’clock, sup at five , and their last meal is 
made 3ust before they retire to bed The labourers and pea- 
sants in France have preserved this custom, and make three 
meals , one at nme, another at thiee, and the last at the set- 
ting of the sun 

The Marquis of Mirabeau, iii “ L’Ami des Hoinmes,” 
Vol I p 261 , gives a striking representation of the smgular 
industry of the French citizens of that age He had learnt 
fiom sevcml ancient citizens of Pans, that if in their youth, 
a woikman did not work tivo hours by candle-light, cither m 
the morning or cvenmg, he even adds m the longest days, he 
would have been noticed as an idler, and would not have 
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Fitzalan Eail of Arundel, in 1580, and at first were only 
drawn by a pair of borses The fiivoui ite Buckingham, about 
1619, began to have them drawn b}’ siv horses , and "Wilson, 
in his hfe of James I , tells us this “ was ivondered at as a 
Tovelty, and imputed to him as a mastering pride ” The same 
iirbite) clegmtm tm introduced sedan-chaiis In Franco, 
Catherine of Medicis was the first who used, a coach, which 
had leathern doors and cui’tains, instead of glass windows 
If the carnage of Henry IV had had glass w'lndow s, this 
circumstance might have saved his life Carnages wcie so 
‘I'are in the reign of this rnonareb, that m a letter to his 
minister Sully, he notices that having taken medicine that 
da}'-, though he intended to have called on him, he was pie- 
vented because the queen had gone out with the carriage 
Even as late as in the reign of Louis XIV the com tiers rode 
on horseback to then dinnei paities, and w ore their hgbt boots 
and spurs Count Hamilton desenbes his boots of white 
Spanish leather, with gold spurs 

Samt Foix obsenes, that in 1658 there were only 310 
coaches in Pans, and in 1758 theie were more than 14,000 

Strutt has judiciously observed, tbit though “ luxury and 
^ndeur were so much afiected, and appearances of state and 
splendour earned to such lengths, we may conclude that then 
nouschold furniture and domestic nccessai les were also carc- 
. fully attended to , on passing through tbcir houses, we may 
expect to be smpiiscd at the neatness, elegance, and superb 
appearance of ^each room, and the suitableness of e\eiy orna- 
ment , but herein wc may bo deceived The taste of elegance 
amongst our ancestors was very difierent from the piesent, 
and however we may find them extravagant in their apparel, 
excessive in their banquets, and expensive in their trains ot 
attendants , yet, follow them home, and within their houses 
you shall find their furniture is plain and homely , no great 
choice, but what was useful, rather than any for oniamciit oi 
show ” 

Erasmus, as quoted by Jortm, confirms tins account, and 
makes it worse , he gives a curious account of English dirti- 
ness , he ascribes tbe plague, fiom which England was hardly 
ever free, and the sweating-sickness, partly to the incommo- 
dious form, and bad exposition of the houses, to the filthiness 
of the streets, and to the sluttibhness wntbin doors The 
floors,” sa\ s he, “ are commonly of clay, stiewed with rushes, 
Updp’’ lyhich lies, mjmolestgd, an ancient collection of beer, 
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grease, fragments, bones spittle, eicrcTicnt of dogs and cats, 
and everything that is nastr And yo'sr certainly ire are 
the cleanest nation in Europe:, and the votI cojit OPX iEi.E 
expresses so peculiar an idea, that it has been adopted 
fbre'gncis to describe a sensation experienced, novliere but 
in England. 

I shall dive a steich of the domest’c life of a nobleman in 
the reign of Charles the First from the ~Eife of the Dake 
of E'ev-eastle,” mitten by his Duchess trliom I have already 
noticed. It might have been impertinent at the t'mc of ite 
pnbbcation, it ivili novr please tbese vho are ennons about 
English manners. 

“ Cf his Sdbit 

* He accoutre his person according to the fashion if it be 
one that is not troublesome and tmea^ for men of heroic 
exerdses and acbons He is neat and cleanly , which makes 
him to be somewhat long in dres^g though not so long as 
many efiemmate persons are He sbufts ordinarily once a day, 
and eveiy time when he nses exercise, or his temper is more 
hot than ordmaiy 

‘ Cf hts Diet. 

“In his diet he is so sparing and temperate that be neier 
eats nor drinks beyond his set proportion so as to satisfy only 
his natural appetite, he makes but one meal a day, at wbidi 
he dnnks two good glassy of small beer one about the 
beginning the other at the end thereof and a little glass of 
sack in the middle of his dinner, which glass of sack he also 
uses m the monung for his breakfast with a ir oisel of bread- 
His supper consists of an egg and a draught of small beer. 
And by tbis temperance be finds himself very bealthfol, 
and may yet li\e many years, be bemg now of the age of 
seven^-three 

• Tte use cf ceasets cr Crepacas ta **swee5ea.’* Itjuses hj" Iraraiag occne 
peiQises is noted by Sbakespeare. His esmaesta^'T, SteeTen^'^ pmnis 
cat a pssa^ ia a letter cf the Eaii of Saievshaiy, sdjo triea fcetping 
Slaiy Qassa of Scots irad=r Jus sarrElIaace, i:o*es That J:er ilajesty 
■RBs be teaoved fer 5 cr 6 capes to dsase her ch^ber, hszsz iept veip 

nseJeuV,” Tbit asa o^a sc e s of a verp di3icr&sh''e fcma irerie” coastaatlp 
felt, he lastaaccs ia a pascaga fram the Heta-ir of Acne^ Oaistess cf 
HutsS, •b-Jjo r£a*es tha*- a EoVe cai^ were iBfe£*ed ntli issecls ro*- sow 
to be sasei^ thoegh saiaed f l3.Ely by the lady, and all tb»g “ by s’tiaij 
is & Thoms EtsMss’s chamber * 
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“Eis JRecreaUon and Eiei cise 

“His piime pastime and recieation hatli always been the 
exercise of mannage and weapons, wbich heroic arts he used 
to practise every day , but I observing that when he had over- 
heated himself he would be apt to take cold, prevailed so fai, 
that at last he left the frequent use of the mannage, using 
nevertheless stiU the exercise of w'eapons , and though he doth 
jiot nde himself so frequently as he hath done, j’-et ho tahetli 
debght in seeing his horses of mannage nd by his escuyere, 
whom he instructs m that art for his own plcasuie But in 
the art of weapons (in which he has'a method bej ond all that 
ever was famous in it, found out by his own ingenuity and 
practice) he nevei taught any body but tbe now Difke of 
Buckingham, whoso guardian he hath been, and his own two 
sons The rest of liis time he spends in music, poetry', 
architecture, and the like ” 

The value of money, and the incieaso of oui opulence, 
might form, says Johnson, a cuiious subject of research In 
the reign of Edward the Sixth, Latimer mentioiib it as a 
-proof of his father’s piospeiity, that though but a yeoman, 
he gave his dnugliteis five pounds each for then poition At 
'the latter end of Elizabeth’s reign, seven liuiidi ed pounds w ere 
such a temptation to courtship, as made all othei motives 
suspected Congieve makes twelve thousand pounds more 
than a countci balance to the affection of Belinda No poet 
will now fly his favourite character at less than fifty thousand 
Clarissa Harlowe had but a moderate fortune 

In Sir John Vanbrugh’s Confederacy, a woman of fashion 
16 presented with a bill of millinery as long as ho self — ^Yet 
it only amounts to a poor fifty pounds • at present this sounds 
oddly on the stage I have heard of a lady of quality and 
fashion who had a bill of her fancy dressmakci, for the 
expenditure of one year, to the tune of, oi rather, which closed 
in the deep diapason of, six thousand pounds * 

* He gives tins piece of autobiograpTiy in his first sermon preached before 
Edward VI , 1649 — *' My father was a yeoman, and had no lands of Lis 
own, only he had a farm of three or fonre pound by year at the nttermost, 
and hereupon he tilled so much as kept half a dozen men He had a w alk 
for a hundred sheep, and my mother milked tlurty kine. He kept me to 
sebooL He married my sisters with five pound, or twenty nobles a piece , 
so that ho brought them up in godliness ” 
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It k cuiioiis to tiace the first rude attempts of the drama in 
vanous nations , to observe at that moment liow crude is the 
imagination, and to tiace the caprices it indulges , and that 
the retjcmhlance in these attempts holds m the eaihest essays 
of Greece, of IFiance, of Spam, of England, and, what appears 
estraoidmary, even of China and Mexico ” 

The inido beginnings of the drama of Greece are suffi- 
ciently know n, and the old mysteries of Europe have been 
exhibited in a former aiticle The progiess of the Frcncli 
theatre has been this — 

Etienne Jodclle, in 1552, seems to have been the first who 
had a tiagedy lepiosented of his own iniention, entitled 
Cleopatra — it uas a senile imitation of the form of the 
Grecian tiasjed}', but if this did not require the highest 
genius, it did the utmost intiepidity, for the people were, 
through long habit, intoxicated with the wild amusement they 
amply receii ed from then farces and moralities 

The following cunous anecdote, which lollowcd the first 
attempt at classical imitation, is veiy observable Jodelle’s 
success was such, that his aval poets, touched by the spirit of 
the Grecian muse, showed a singular proof of their enthu- 
siasm foi this, new poet, in a classical fe&tivity which gave loom 
toi no little scandal in that day , yet as it was produced by a 
carnival, it was probably a kind of drunken bout Fifty 
poets, dunng the carnival of 1652, w ent to Arcueil Chante, 
says the writer of the life of the old Eiench bard Honsard, 
who was one of the piesent profane paidiy, threw across their 
load ogoat winch having caught, thej-^ ornamented the goat 
wntli chaplets of flow'ers, andcatiied it tiiumphantly to the 
liall of their festival, to appear to sacrifice to Bacchus, and to 
present it to Jodclle, for the goat, among the ancients, was 
thepiizeof the tragic bai ds , the victim of Bacchus, who 
presided over tragedy , 

Canning qm tragico, vdem certavit ob hircum 

The goat thus adorned, and hia beard painted, was hunted 
about the long table, a^ which the fifty poets weie seated , 
md aftei liaiing served them foi a subject of laughter for 
some time, ho was hunted out of the room, and not saciificed 
to Bacchus. Each of the guests made versQs ou the ocpasxoo, 
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in'imiiiation of. the BaccLanalia of the ancients Bonsard 
composed some dithyrambics to celebrate the festival of the 
goat of Etienne Jodclle , and another, entitled- “ Our travels 
to Arcneil ” However, this Bacchanalian freaL. did not finish 
as it ought, where it had begun, among the poets ' Several 
ecclesiastics sounded the a^arm, and one Chandieu accused 
Bon<;ard with having perfoimcd an idolatrous sacrifice , and 
it was easy to accuse the moral habits di ftfty •poets assembled 
together, who were fai, doubtless, from being irrepioachable 
They repented foi some time of them classical saciifice of a 
goat to Tragedy’’ 

Hardi, the iVench Lope de Vega, wrote SOO dramatic pieces 
from 1600 to 1637, his imaginakon was the most fertile 
possible, but so wild and unchecked, that though its extra- 
vagances are veiy amusing, they served as so many instruc- 
tive lessons to his successors One may form a notion of his 
violation of the unities by his piece “ La Force du Sang ” In 
the first act Lcocadia is cai i icd off and i avished In the second 
she IS sent back wutli an evident sign of pregnancy In the 
thud she lies in, and at the close ot this act her son is about 
ten yeai s old In the fourth, the father of the child acknow - 
ledges him , and in the fifth, lamenting his son’s unliappy ' 
fate, he marries Lcoeadia Such are the pieces in the infancy 
of the^drama 

Eotrou ivas the fiist who ventured to introduce seveial 
persons in the same scene, before his time they larely ex- 
ceeded two persons, if a thud appeared, he was usually a 
mute actor, who never joined the other tw o The state of 
the theatre was even then very lude, the most laseivioys 
embraces w'ere publicly given and taken , and Eotrou even 
ventured to introduce a naked page in the scene, wdio in this 
situation holds a dialogue with one of his hcioincs In 
another piece, “ Scedase, 021 Vhospitaliie molee" Hardi makes 
two young Spaiiians carry off Scedase’s tw'o daughters, ravish 
. them on the stage, and, violating them in the side scenes, the 
spectators heard then cries and their complaints Car^nal 
Eichelieu made the theatie one of his favourite pursuits, and 
though not successful as a dramatic writer, liis encourage- 
ment of the drama gradually gave birth to genius Scudery 
was the first who introduced the twentj'-four hours from 
Aristotle, and Mairet studied the consti action of the fable, 
and the rules of the drama They yet groped in the daik, 
and theiy beauties y'cre yet only occasional, Corneifie,. 
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Bacnie, MoliSre, Ciebjllon, and Voltaire perfected the French 
drama 

In the infancy of the tragic art in our conntiy, the howl 
and dagger were considered as the great instruments of a 
sublime pathos , and the ‘‘Die all'’ and “Die nobly” of the 
^quisite and affecting tragedy of Fielding were frequently 
realised in our popular dramas Thomas G-off, of the nniver- ' 
sity of Oxford, in the reign of James I , was considered as 
no contemptible tragic poet he concludes the first part of 
his Courageous Turk, by promising a second, thus — 

If this first part, gentles ! do like yon well, 
fi!be second part shall greater murtken tell 

Specimens of ettravagant bombast might be selected from 
his tragedies The following speech of Amurath the Turk, 
who commg on the stage, and seeing “ an appearance of the 
heavens being on dre, comets and blazing stars, thus addresses 
the heavens,” nhich seem to have been in as mad a condition 
as the poet’s own mind — 

How now, ye heavens 1 grow you 

Bo prood, that you must needs put o» emhd locks, 

And clothe yourselves xapentngs of fire!" 

In the Ilaging Tuik, or Bajazet the Second, he is intro- 
duced with this most raging speech — 

Am I not emperor 1 he that breathes a no 
Damns in that negative syllable bis soul , 

Durst any god gainsay it, he should feel 
The strength of fiercest giants in my armies , 
hlino anger's at the highest, and I could shake 
The firm foundation of the earthly globe , 

Could I but grasp the poles in these two hands 

Dd pluck the world asunder 

He would scale heaven, and when he had 

got beyond the utmost qihere, 

Desicge the concave of this umvetse, 

And hunger starve the gods till they confessed 
IThat funes did oppress his sleepmg sonl 

These plays went through two editions the last pnnted 
in 165e 

The following passage fiom a similar baid is as precious 
The kmg in the play exclaims, — 

, By all the ancient gods of Borne and Greece, 

I love my daughter 1 better than my mece I 

If any one should ask the leasou why, 

I’d tell them Nature makes the stronger tie J 
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One of the rude French plays, about 1600, is entitled “ ha 
JRelellion, ou mescontentment dea Ghrenomlles conii e Jvpitei 
in five acts The subject of this tragi-comic piece is nothing 
more than the fable of the frogs who asked Jupiter foi a 
king In the pantomimical scenes of a wild fancy, the actois 
weie seen croaking in their fens^ or climbing up the steep 
ascent of Olympus, they were dressed so as to appear 
gigantic frogs , and in pleading their cause before Jupiter 
and his court, the dull humour was to croak sublimely, when- 
ever they did not agree with their judge 

Clavigero, in lus curious histoiy of Mexico, has given 
Acosta’s account of the Mexican theatre, which appears to 
resemble the first scenes among the Greeks, and these French 
frogs, but with more fancy and taste Acosta wiites, “The 
small theatre wai curiously whitened, adorned with boughs, 
and arches made ot flowers and feAthers, fiom wluch were 
su^ended many birds, rabbits, and other pleasing objects 
The actore exhibited burlesque chaiacters, feigning themselves 
deaf, sick with colds, lame, blind, cnppled, and addressing an 
idol for the I'etum of health The deaf people answered at 
cross-purposes , those who had colds by coughing, and the 
lame by halting , all recited their complaints and misfortunes, 
which produced infinite mirth among the audience Others 
appeared under the names of different little animals , some 
disguised as beetles, some like toads, some like lizards, and 
upon encounteiing each other, reciprocally explained their 
employments, which was highly satisfactory to the people, 
as they peifoimed their parts \yith infinite mgenuity Several 
little boys also, belonging to the temple, appeared in the 
disguise of butterflieh, and birds of various coloms, and 
mounting upon the trees which were fixed there on purpose, 
little balls of earth were thrown at them with shngs, occa- 
sioning many humorous incidents to the spectators ” 

Somethmg very wild and oiiginil appears in this singular 
exhibition, where at times the actois seem to have been 
spectators, and the spcctatois were actors. 


THE MAEEIAGB OF THE ARTS 

As a liteiaiy cunositj’-, can we deny a niche to that “obli- 
quity of distoited wit,” of Barton Holyday, wJio has com- 
posed a strange comedy, in five acts, performed at Christ 
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Chiirch, Oxford, 1G30, mf for the cntertaxnment, ns nii nncc- 
dote records, of Jnmes the First? 

The title of the comedy of this imclassicnl clnssic, for 
Holydnj’- is hiioiMi as the tianelnlor of Juxenal luth n \cry 
learned comment iiy, is Ti.'OOTAMiA, oi the Marriage of the 
Alts, 1630, quarto, extrcmclj dull, exccssnel^ rare, and cx- 
trooidinarily high-piiccd among collectors 

It maybe exhibited as ore of the most cxtraiagimt in- 
ventions of 1 pedant AVlio but a pedant could have con- 
ceived the dull fancy of forming a comcdi, of five acts, on 
the subject of marrytng the Ai ts ! Tlicj'aro the dramatis 
personal of this piece, and the bachelor of arts describes their 
intrigues and dim acters His actors are Politcs, a magis- 
trate} — PhjMca, — A'.troiiomin, daughter to Phjsica, — 
Fthicus, an old man, — Goographus, a traxcllcr and "courtier, 
in love mill Astronomia, — Anthmctica, in lo\o nith Geo- 
metres , — ^Logicus , — Grammaticus, a schoolmaster , — ^Poeta , 
— Bistona, in loic nith Poela, — Rhctonca, in loie with 
Logicus , — Mclandiolico, Poctn’t. man , — Phantastes, sen ant 
to Gcographus , — Choler, Qrammatieus’s man 

All these refined and absti act ladies and gentlemen liaie 
ns bodily feelings, and cinploj as giovs language, as if thtj 
had been c\crj-day charActers A spcLimen of Jus grotesque 
dulncss may entertain — 

Pruils of dull heat, and soolcrXina of wit 

Geographus opens the plnj with declaring his passion to 
Astronomia, and that i cry rudelj indeed ’ See the pedant 
wreathing the roses of Love I 

“ Qeoq Come, now > ou shall, Astionomia 

Ast “iVliat shall I, Gcoginphus? 

Qeog Kissc' 

Ast What, in spite of my tcelli 1 

Geog No, not so' I hope jou do not use to kibso with 
your teeth 

Ast Mairy, and I hope I do not use to Lisso without 
them 

Qeog Ay, but my fine wit CAtcher, I mean jou do not 
show youi teeth when 3 ou kisse ” 

Ho then hisses her, as he sais, in the different manners of 
a French, Spanish and Dutch hiss He w ants to take oft tho 
jfojie of Astronomia She beg^ ho would pot jondje her lik{i 
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ah elephant as ho is , and G-eograplius says again, “ Won’t 
you then ?” 

Ast Won’t 1 what ? 

Geo Be kinde ? ' 

Ast Be hinde ' How P” 

Fortunately Geographus is lieie inteirupted hy Astro- 
nomia’s mother Physica. This dialogue is a specimen of the 
whole piece very IJat, and very gross Yet the piece is still 
curious, — not only foi its absurdity, but foi that sort of in- 
genuity, which so whimsically contrived to bring together 
the dilferent arts, this pedantic wiiter, however, owes more 
to the Subject, than the subject derived fiom him , without 
wit or humoui , he has at times an extravagance of invention 
As for instance, — Geographus and his man Fhantastes de- 
scribe to Poeta the lying wonders they pretend to have wit- 
nessed , and this is one — 

“Phan Sir, we met with a traveller that could speak- six 
languages at the same instant 

Poeia How ? at the same instant, that’s impossible • 

Phan Nay, sir, the actuality of the polformance puts it 
beyond all contradiction With his tongue he’d so vowel you 
out as smooth Italian as any man breathing , w'lth his e> e 
he W'ould sparkle forth the pioud Spanish, with his nose 
blow out most robustious Dutch, the creaking of his high- 
heeled shoe w'ould aiticulato exact PoZonmn, the knocking 
of his. shmbono feinniiiio Ptench, and liis belly would 
grumble most pure and scholar-like Hungary ” 

Tliib, though extravagant without fancy, is not the worst 
part of the absurd humour which runs thioiigh this pedantic 
Comedy 

The classical readei may perhaps bn amused by the follow- 
ing strange conceits - Poeta, who was in love with Histoiia, 
capiieiou^y falls in love with Astionomia, and thus cotinpares 
his mistress — 

Her irota is like a bnve heroic Imo 
' Tbat docs a siicrcd majeatie insbrinc , 

Her nose, Phaleunal e like, in comely sort, 

Ends in n Troclitc, or a Iodr and short 
Her mouth is like a pretty Dimeter, 

Her cic irows like a little longer Trimeter 
Her chtnne is an adonicle, and her tongue 
Is an Jlypcrmeter, somenliat too long 
Her cies 1 may compare them nnto two 
Quick turning dactytes, for their nimhlc -new. 
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Her ribs like stanes of Sapplixcks doe descend 
Thither, irhich hut to name were to ofibnd. 

Her arms like two Iambics raised on hie, 

Hoe with her hron hear equal mnjestie , 

Her legs like two straight spondees keep apace 
Slow as two seasons, but with stately grace 

The piece concludes with a speech by Polites, who settles 
all the disputes and loves of the Arts Poeta promises for 
the futuie to attach himself to Historia Blietorica, though 
she loves Logicus, yet as they do not mutually agree, she is 
united to Giammaticus Polites counsels Phlegmatico, who 
IS Logicub’s man, to leave off smoking, and to learn better 
manners , and Choler, Giammaticus’s man, to biidle himself, 

— ^that Ethicus and GDconoma would vouchsafe to give good 
advice to Poeta and Historia , — and Phj'sica to her cliildrcu 
Geographus and Astronomia 1 for Giaminaticus and Blietorica, 
he says, then tongues will always agree, and will not fall out, 
and for Geometres and Arithmetica, thej' will be very rcgulai 
Mdancbolico, who is Poeta’s man, is left quite alone, and 
agrees to be mcmaed to Musica and at length Phantastes, 
by the entreaty of Poeta, becomes the seiwant of Hlelan- 
cholico, and Musica Physiognomus and Cheiromantcs, who 
are in the character of gipsies and fortune-tellers, are finally * 
exiled from the island of Portunata, where lies the whole 
scene of the action in the lesidence of the Mamed Arts 
The pedant-comic-writer has even attended to the dresses of 
his characters, which are minutely given Thus Mclancholico 
wears a black suit, a black bat, a black cloak, and black 
w Diked band, black gloves, and black shoes Sanguis, the 
servant of Medicus, is in a led suit, on the breast is a man 
with his nose bleeding , on the back, one letting blood in his 
aim , with a red hat and band, red stockings and red pumps 
It IS recorded of this play, that the Oxfoid scholars le- 
solving to give James I a rehshof their genius, requested 
leave to act this notable piece Honest Anthony Wood tells 
us, that it being too grave foi the king, and too scholastic for 
the auditory, oi, as some have said, the actors had taken too 
much wino, his majesty offeied several times, after two acts,, 
to withdraw He was prevailed to sit it out, in mere chanty 
to the Oxford scholars The foUowmg humorous epiciam 
was produced on the occasion — * ” 

At Christ church, marriage, done before UieTcina 
lest tbnt those mates sbonid want an offering. 

The king himself did o/er,— What, I pray ! 

Ho offered twice or Utrice — to go a^vay r* 
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A CONTEIVANCE IN DRAMATIC DIALOG OE. 

Ceo'WN', lu lus “ City Politiques,” 1688, a comedy written lo 
satiiise the Whigs of those days, was accused of having 
copied his chaiaoter too closely after life, and his enemies 
turned his comedy into a hbel He has defended himself in 
his preface fiom this imputation It was paiticularlylaid to 
his charge, that in the characters of Bartohne, an old coiTupt 
lawyer, and his wife Lucinda, a wanton country giil, he in- 
tended to ridicule a ceitain Sei^eant M and hisjoung 

wife It was even said that the comedian mimicked the odd 
speech of the aforesaid seqeant, who, having lost all his teeth, 
uttered his words in a veiy peculiar mannei On this. Crown 
tells us m his defhnce, that the comedian must not he blamed 
for this peculiaiity, as it was an invention of the author him- 
self, who had taught it to the player He seems to have con- 
sideied it as no oidinaiy invention, and was so pleased witli 
it that he has most painfully printed the speeches of the 
lawyer in this smgulai gibberish , and lus leasons, as well as 
his discoveiy, appear remarkable 

He says, that “Not any one old man moie than another is 
mimiqued, by Mr Lee’s way of speaking, which all comedians 
can witness, was my own invention, and Mr Lee was taught it 
by me To prove this farthei, I have pj inied Bartolme’s part 
m that manner of spelhng by which I taught it Mr Lee 
They who have no teeth cannot pronounce many letteis plain, 
hut perpetually lisp and break their words, and some words 
they cannot hung out at all As for instance tJi is pronounced 
bythrustmg the tongue hard to the teeth, therefore that 
sound they cannot make, hut something like it For that 
reason you will often find in Baitolme’s part, instead of th, 
i/a, ns i/at for that , yisJi for this , i/os7i foi those , sometimes 
a ^ IS left out, as Jioimnd lor thousand , hn ty for thirty B 
they pronounce like sli, as slier for sir , muslit for must , i 
they speak like cli , — therefore you will find eln ne for true , 
clireason for treason , clio for to , clioo for two , clien for ten , 
clial.e for take And this ch is not to he pronounced like Ic, 
as> ’tis in Christian, hut as in child, church, chest. I desire 
the reader to observe these things, because otherwise he will 
hardly understand much of the lawyer’s part, which m the 
opinion of all is the most divertising in the comedy , but 
when this ridiculous way of speaking is familiar with him, it 
will render the part more pleasant ” 
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One hardly expects so curious a picco of orthoepy itt the 
preface tj a corned} It tnayhaic icquircd great observa- 
tion and ingenuity to have discos ered the cause of old tooth- 
less men mumbling their uords But ns a piece of comic 
humour, on which the author appears to liarc pnded liimsclf, 
the effect is f.ir from fortunate Humour arising from a per- 
sonal defect IS but a miserable substitute for that of a more 
genuine kind I shall gue a specimen of this strange gibhe- 
nsh as it is so laboriously printed It ma} amuse the reader 
to see his motlier language transformed into so odd a shape 
that it is intli difficult he can recognise it 

Old 'Bartoliue thus speaks — “ I wrong’d my shelf ^ elio 
entcher tncho hondsh of marriage and could not perform cove- 
nanlsh I might well Tunic jou uould cJtalc the forfeiture of 
the bond, and I never found eqmchym a ici/y in my life , 
hut I’ll trounce 3 ou hoh , 1 have pai ed jat/lsk \\ i’ the bonesh 
of honcster people yen 3 ou are, yat never did me nor an}' man 
any wrong, hut had law oiyeir shydsh and righto* yeir shydslt^ 
hut because ycy had not me o’ yet) shydsh I ha’ hroion ’em 
in jayhh, and got ycir cshchatsch for m3 clyentsh yat had no 
more chytle to ’em yen dogsk ” 


THE COJnSDY OP A MADMAN 

Bes^hets, the friend of Bichchcu, was a ver3 extraordinary 
chancter, and produced many effusions of genius in early life, 
M he became a mystical fanatic It was said of him that 
“ he was the greatest madman among poets, and the best poet 
madmen ” His corned} of ‘‘ The Visionaries” is one 
of the most extraordinary dramatic Tirojccts, and, in respect 
to its genius and its lunac} , ma} be considered as a literarv 
curiosity 

In this singular comedy all Bedlam seems to he let loose 
on the stage, and every character has a high claim to an 
apartment in it It is indeed suspected that the cardinal 
had a hand in this anomalous drama, and in spite of its ex- 
travagMce it was favourahly received by the public, who cer- 
tainly had never seen anything like it 

Every character in this piece acts under some hallucination 
01 the mmd, or a fit of madness Artahaze is a cow &-dly hero, 
wlio believes he has conquered the world Amidor is a wild 
poet, who imagines he ranks above Homer. Eihdan u, a lover, 
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wild becomes inflammable as gunpowder for eveiy mistresa bo 
reads of in romances Phalanto is a beggarly baulii upt, who 
thinks himself ns nch as Cimsus Mehsse, in leading the 
“History of Alexander,” has become madly in love ivith this 
hero, and will have no other husband than “him of Macedon ” 
Hesperio imagines her fatal charms occasion a bundled dis- 
appointments in the woild, but prides herself on her peifect 
insensibility. Sestiane, who knows no other happiness than 
comedies, and whatever she sees or hears, immediately plans 
a scene for dramatic effect, i enounces any othei occupation, 
and finally, Alcidon, the father ot these three mad gii Is, as 
imbecile as his daughters are wild So much foi the amiable 
characters ’ 

The plot 13 in perfect harmony with the genius of the 
author, and the chaiacters he has invented — peifeetly unconn 
iiccted, and fancifully wild Alcidon resolves to many his 
three daughters, who, however, have no such pi eject of then 
own He ofieis thorn to the fiist who comes He accepts 
for his son-m-law the first who offers, and is clearly con- 
vinced that he is within a very short period of accomplishing 
his wishes. As the foui iidiculous peisonagcs whom we have 
noticed frequently haunt his house, he becomes embarrassed m 
- finding one lover too many, having only three daughters 
The catastrophe relieves the old gentleman from his em- 
barrassments Mehsse, faithful to her Macedonian hero, de- 
claios her resolution of dying before she mames any mcanci 
personage Hespene refuses to marry, out of pity foi man- 
kind , for to make one man happy she thinks she must plunge 
a hundred into despair Sestiaiic, only passionate for 
comedy, cannot consent to any marmge, and tells her father, 
m very lively verses, 

Je ne voux point, inon pdre, esponser nn censour, 

Puisque Tons me souffrez recevoir la doncenr 
,Des plaisirs mnocens quo le tli6atre apporte, 

ProndnuB jo le bosnrd do vivre d’autro sorte 1 
Puis on a des enfanB, ^ni vous Bont sur les bras, 

Les mener au tb^atre, 0 Dieua. I quel embarros 1 
, Tantat couche on grosscsse, on qnelque mnladie , 

Pour jamais rons font dire, adieu la com6dio I 

IMIIATbP. 

No, no, my father, I tfiU have no cntic, ' 

^ (hliscolled a husband) since yon still permit 

The innocent sv oet pleasures of the stage , 

And shall I venture to exchange my lot I 
VOtr IT H 
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iriien we. Lave cluldren folded in onr arms 

To bring them to tbo play bouse , bearens ! \ibat troubles I 

Then we lio in, are big, or sick, or ve\ed 

Tbeso make ns bid farewell to comedy I , 

At length these imagined sons-in-lnw appear , Fihdan de» 
claics that in these three guls he cannot find the imstiess he 
adores Amidor confesses he only asked foi one of Ins 
daughters out of puie gallantry, and that he is only a lover — 
m verse 1 “When Phalante is questioned after the great for- 
tunes ho hinted at, the father discovers that he has not a 
stiver, and out of credit to borrow while Aitabaze declaies 
that he only allowed Alcidon, out of meic benevolence, to 
flatter himself for a moment with the hope of an honour that 
even Jupiter would not dare to pretend to The foui loveis 
disperse and leave the old gentleman more embarrassed than 
ever, and his daughters peifeetly enchanted to enjoy their 
whimsical reveues, and die old maids— all alilco “Vision- 
aries 


SOLITUDE 


We possess, among our own native treasuies,t\vo treatises oii 
this subject, composed with no ordmaiy talent, and not then 
le^t value consists in one being an apology for solitude, while 
jtoe other combats that prevailing passion of the studious 
Zimmerman’s popular woilc is overloaded wuth common- 
place, the gariuhty of eloquence The two treatises now 
noticed may be compared to the highly-finished gems, whose 
figure may be moie finely designed, and whose stiokes may 
be more delicate in the smaller space they occupy than the 
block of maihle hewed out by the Geiman 


Sir George Mackenzie, a polite writer, and a most eloquent 
pleader, published, m 16^, a moral essay, preferring Solitude 
to public employment The eloquence of his style^w^as weU 
suited to the digmty of his subject , the advocates foi sob- 
tede have always prevaded over those for active life, because 
S ® f something subhme in those feelings which would 
retire fiom the circle of indolent tnflers, or depiaved 
geniuses The tract of Mackenzie was ingeniously anLel^ed 
by the elegant taste of John Evelyn ih 1667 Mackenzie 
wrote in favour of solitude, passed a very active 
life, first ns a pleader, and afterwards as a judge, that ho was 
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an eloquent wiitei, and an eloquent ciitic, we liave the au« 
tliorliy of Diyden, who says, that till he was acquainted 
with that nohle wit of Scotland, Sii George Mackenzie, he 
had not known the beautiful turn of words and thoughts in 
poetry, which Sir George had explained and exemplified to 
him in conversation As a judge, and king’s advocate, will 
not the harhaious customs of the ago defend his name P He 
IS most hideously painted foith by the dark pencil of a 
poetical Spaguoletti (Grahame), in his poem on “ The Birds 
of Scotland ” Sir George hved in the age of lebelhon, and 
used tortmo we must entirely put aside his political, to 
attend to his literary character Blair has quoted his plead- 
ings as a model of eloquence, and Giahamo is unjust to the 
fame'^of Mackenzie, when he alludes to his “ half-forgotten 
name ” In 1G89, he retired to Oxford, to indulge the luxu- 
nes of study in the Bodleian Libiary, and to piactise that 
solitude which so delighted him m theoiy, but tin eo 3 ears 
afterwards he fixed himself in London Evelyn, who wrote 
in favour of public employment being preferable to solitude, 
passed his days in the tianquilhty of his studies, and wrote 
against the habits which he himself most loved By this it 
may appear,' that that of which we have the least expeiience 
ourselves, will ever he what appears most delightful • Alas 1 
every thmg in life seems to have in it the natmo of a bubble 
of air, and, when touched, we find nothing but emptiness in 
our hand It is certain that the most eloquent wnters in 
favom of solitude have left behind them too many memorials 
of their unhappy feelmgs, when the}’’ indulged this passion to 
excess , and some ancient has justly said, that none but a 
god, or a savage, can suffer this exile from human nature 

The following extracts from Sir George Mackenzie’s tiacb 
on Sohtude are eloquent and impressive, and merit to bo 
rescued from that oblivion which surrounds many writers, 
whose genius has not been effaced, but concealed, by the 
transient crowd of their posterity • — 

I hare admired to see persons of virtno and bomonr long mnek to Le in 
Iho city, irlier^ vrlien they come they found nor sought for no other diver- 
tissement than to visit one another , and there to do nothing else than to 
make legs, view others habit, talk of the weather, or some such pitifnl 
subject, and it may be, if they made a farther inroad upon any other affair, 
thej did so pick one another, that it afforded them matter of eternal 
quarrel, for vhat was at firat but an indifferent subject, is by interest 
adopted mto the number of our quarrels — What pleasure can bo received 
by talkmg of new fashions, buying and selling of lands, advancement or riur 
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of fiiTonrites, victories or defeats of slnngo princes, wliicli is tlie ordinary 
subject of ordinary conversation J— Most desire to frequent their supertuts, 
and iheso men must either sutfer their raillery, or must not be suffered to 
continuo in their society , if uc con verso u ith them u ho speak u ith more 
address than ourselves, then wo repine equally at our own dulncss, and envy 
the acuteness that accomplishes the speaker , or, if uc converse u ilh duller 
animals than onrsclvcs, then we aro weary to draw the yoke alone, and fret 
at oui being in ill company , but if chanco blows us in amongst our equals, 
then we are so at guard to catch all advantages, and so interested in point 
d’honneur, that it rather ememtes than recreates ns llow many make 
themselves cheap hv these occasions, w horn w o Imd valued lilghly if they 
had frequented us less 1 And how many frequent persons who laugh at 
that simplicity wIiilIi the addresser admires m himself as wit, and yit both 
recreate themselves with double laughtcri> 1 
In solitude, he addresses his friend — “ My dear Cclador, ester Into your 
own breast, and there survey the several operations of your owm soul, the 
progress of your passions, the strugglings of your appetite, the wanderings 
of your fancy, and yo will find, I^assiirc you, more vanety in that one piece 
thau there is to bo learned in all the courts of Christendom Kdpresent to 
yourself the last age, all the actions and interests in it, how much this 
person was infatuated with seal, that person wiUi lust , how mtieh one 
pursued honour, and nnolher itches, and m the next thought draw that 
scene, and represent them all turned to dust and ashes 1" 


I canuot closo tins subject without tho addition of somo 
anecdotes, which may ho useful A man of Icttci-s finds 
solitude necessary, and for him solitude has its pleasures and 
its conveniences , but wo shall find that it also has a bundled 
tlungs to he dreaded 


Solitude is indi'-ptiisahlc for literary pursuits No consi- 
dcrable woiK his jet been composed, but its author, like an 
ancient magician, retired firi>t to tho grovo or the closet, to 
invocate hu, wpmtg lilveij production of genius must be tho 
pioduction of cnthusiabm When the jouth sighs and Inn- 
piishes, and feels himself among ciowds in an irhsomo soh- 
™de, ™at lb the moment to flj into seclusion and mcditiw 
tion '\^helo can he indulge but in solitude tho fine lo- 
manoes of his soul ? where but in solitude can lie occupy 
himself in useful dreams by night, and, when tho morning 
nsps, lly without interruption to his unfinished labours i 
Eetirement to tho frivolous is a vast desert, to tho man of 
genius it IS the enchanted garden of Armida 

applauding Rome, and ho has 
by tho titles of his various 
composed Voltaire had talents, and 
nt nno T>^ society, yet Im not only withdrew by intervals, hut 
at one period of his life passed five years m the most secret 
seclusion and fervent studies, Montescjuieu quitted the bial- 
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liant circles of Pans for liis boolis, Lis meclitations, and foi 
Lis immortal work, tmd was ridiculed by tlie gay triflcrs L« 
relinqmsLed Hairmgtoii, to compose Lis Oceana, .seveied 
Limself from the society of his friends, and was so mapped 
in abstraction, that he was pitied as a lunatic Descartes, 
inflamed by genius, abiuptly breaks off all Lis fiionclly con- 
nexions, hires ail obscure house in an unfrequented coinei at 
Pans, andappLes himself to study duiing two yeais unknown 
to Ins acquaintance Adam Smith, aftei the publication of 
his fiist work, tlirous himself into a letirement that lasted 
ten jears , even Hume i allied him for separating himself fiom 
the woild , but the gieat political inquirei satisfied the 
world, and his fiiends, by his great woik on the Wealth of 
Hations 

But this solitude, at first a necessity, and then a ploasuie, 
at length IS not home without lepining I will call for a 
witness a great gemus, and he shall speak himself Gibbon 
says, “ I feel, and shall continue to feel, that domestic soli- 
tude, howevei it may be alleviated by the woild, by study, 
and even by fiiendship, is a comfortless state, which w'lll 
grow more painful as I descend in the vale of years ” And 
afterwards he wntes to a fnend, “ Your visit has only served 
to lemind me that man, however amused and occupied in his 
closet, was not made to live alone ” 

I must therefore now sketch a diffeient picture of liteiary 
solitude than some sanguine and youthful minds conceive 

-Even the subhmest of men, Milton, who is not apt to vent 
complaints, appears to have felt this iiksoine period of life 
In the prefiice to Smectymnuus, he says, “ It is hut justice, 
not to defiaud of due esteem toeat isomo lahows and stv- 
^lous icatchtngs, wherein I have spent and in ed out almost a 
whole youth ” 

Solitude in a later period of life, or rathei the neglect 
which awaits the solitary man, is felt with acutei sensi- 
bility Cowley, that enthusiast foi rural seclusion, in his re- 
tirement calls himself “The melancholy Cowley ” Mason 
has tiuly transferred the same epithet to Gray Head in his 
letters tlie histoiy of solitude We lament the loss of Cow- 
ley’s correspondence, through the mistaken notion of Sprat , 
he assuredly had painted the soriows of his heart But 
Shenstone has filled his pages with the cnes of an amiable 
being whose soul bleeds in the dead oblivion of solitude 
Listen to Ins melancholy expressions — “ Now I am come 
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from a visit, every little uneasiness is sufficient to introduce 
my whole tiain of melancholy considerations, and to mnlco 
me utteily dissatisfied until the life I now lead, and the life I 
foiesee I shall lead I am angry, and envious, and dejected, 
and frantic, and disregard all present things, as becomes a 
madman to do I am infimtely pleased (though it is a 
gloomy joy) with the application of Dr Swift’s complaint,- 
that he is forced to die in a rage, like a poisoned lat in a 
hole” Let the lover of soli^de muse on its picture 
throughout the j ear, in the following stanza bj' the same 
poet — 

Tedious again to entse tlie dmzliog day, 

Again to trace tbe vmtiy tracks of snow I 
Or, sootbed by vernal airs, again snrvey 
Tbe self same bawthorns bud, and cowslips blow ) 


Swift’s letters paint in terrifying colours a pictuie of soli- 
tude, and at length his despair closed with idiotism The 
amiable Gresset could not sport with the brilliant wings of 
Ins butterfly muse, without dropping some querulous evpies- 
sion on the solitude of genius In Ins “ Epistle to his Muse,” 
he exquisitely paints the situation of men of genius 

Je les vois, victimes du gCme, 

An foible pnx d’un 6clat pissager, 

Tivro ieo1€s, Eons jonir de la vie I 

And afterwards he adds, 


Tingt nne d’ennnis, pour qnclqnes jours de gloire ! 

I conclude with one more anecdote on solitude, which may 
amuse ^Vlien Menage, attacked by some, and abandoned 
by others, was seized by n fit of the spleen, he retieated into 
the country, and gave up his famous Mcrcunalcs , those 
Wednesdajs when the literati assembled at his house, to 
praise up or cry down one another, as is usual with thelite- 
miy pop^ce Menage expected to find that tranquilhty in 
the countiy uhich he had frequently described in his verses, 
but as he n as only a poetical pl^ianst, it is not strange that 

di.appomted Some country 
Imn +1 his pigeons, they gave him more vexa- 

« hastened Im. i eturii to Pans “ It 

is better, he obseived, ‘since we are boin fo suffer, to feel 
only reasonable sorrows ” ’ 
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The memoiablc fncndship of Beaumont and Fletclier so 
closely united then labftnrs, that we cannot discover the pro- 
ductions of either , and biographers cannot, without difficulty, 
compose the memoirs of the one, without i mining into the 
, life of the othei They pomtrayed the same characters, 
while they mingled sentiment with sentiment, and them 
days were as closely interw'oven as then verses Metastasio 
and Farmelli weie horn about the same time, and early 
acquainted They called one another Qemello, or The Tivin 
both the delight of Europe, both lived to an advanced age, 
and died neaily at the same time Their fortune boro, too, a 
lesemblance, for they were both pensioned, but lived and 
died separated in the distant courts of Tienna and Madiid 
Montaigne and Chairon were rivals, but always fi lends , such 
was Montaigne’s affection for Charron,tbat he peimitted him. 
by Ills wull to bear the full arms of his family , and Charron 
evinced his gratitude to the manes of his departed fiicnd, by 
leaving his fortune to the sistei of Montaigne, who had mar- 
ried Eoity years of friendship, umntenupted by iivaliy or 
envy, ciowmed the lives of Poggius and Leonaid Aietin, two 
of the illustiious levivers of letters A smgular custom foi- 
meily pi evaded among oui own w liters, which w'as an affec- 
tionate tribute to oui liteiary veteians by young writers 
The former adopted the lattei bj the title of sons Ben 
Jonson had twelve of these poetical sons Walton the angler 
adopted Cotton, the tianslator of Montaigne 

Among the most fascinating effusions of genius aio thosi 
little pieces which it consecrates to the cause of friendship 
In that poem of Cowlc}', composed on the death of his fiiend 
Harve)’-, the following stanza piesents a pleasmg pictuie of 
the employments of two young students — 

Say, for you saw us, ye immortal lights, 

How oft unu eaned have we spent the nights 1 
Till the Lcdccan stars, so famed for love, 

Wondered at ns from above 

Wo spent them not m toys, in lust, or wine, 

Dut search of deep philosophy, 

Wit, eloquence, and poetry, 

Arts which I loved, for they, my friend, weie thine. 

Mdton has not only given the exquisite Lycidas to the 
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mcmorj' of a 3’’oung friend, but in bis JSpitaplmm Datnonts, 
to that of Deodatus, bag poured foitb gome interesting senti- 
ments It bas been versified by Langbome Now, says the, 
poet, 

To irliom sliall I my hopes and feora impart, 

Or trust the cares and folhes of my heart! 

The elegy of Ticbell, tnabctously called by Steele “ prose m 
rbymc,” is alike inspired by affection and fanc}’’ , it bas a 
melodious languoi, and a melancholy giace The sonnet of 
Gray to the memory of IVest is a beautiful cfTiision, and a 
model for English sonnets Helvetius i\ as the protector of 
men of genius, whom lie assisted not only iiitb bis ciiticism, 
but bis fortune At bis death, Saurin read in the French 
Academy an epistle to the manes of his friend Saum, 
wiestling with obscuritj’^ and poverty, bad been drawn into 
bterary existence by the suppoiting hand of Helvetius Our 
poet thus addresses him in the iiarm tones of gratitude * 

CTcat toi qui me cherchant an sein do I’lnfortnne, 

Iteleras mon sort ahattn, 

Et BUB me rendre chSre nae vie importnne 
* * * * 

Qa'importent ces plenrs — 

0 donleur impuissante! 6 regrets snporflns 1 
Jc Ti% helas I Jo VIS, et men ami u’est plus I 


nillATED 

In miEeiy’s haunts, thy fnend thy bounties seize, 
And give an urgent life some days of ease , 

M 1 ve vain gnefe, superfluous tears I chide 1 
X liTej alns 1 1 live — and tliofa host died 1 


The liter-iiy fncndgbip of a father uith bis son is ono of 
the rarest alliances in the republic of letters It was grati- 
fymg to the feelings of young Gibbon, in the fervour of lite- 
rary ambition, to dedicate his first-fruits to his father The 
too liiely sou of Crebillon, though Ins uas a very different 
pnius to the giandeur of liis father’s, yet dedicated his woiks 
to uim, aim foi a moment put aside his wit and rmllerv foi 
the pathetic expressions of filial veneration We have liad a 
remarkable instance in the two Bichardsons , and the father 
in his ori^nal manner, has in the most glowmg language tx- 
pessed his affectionate sentiments He 'lays, “Mv time of 
learning wis en^loyed in business, hut after all, I have the 
Greek and Latm tongues, because a part of me possesses 
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them, to whom I can recur at pleasure, just as I have a hand 
when I would write or paint, feet to walk, and eyes to see 
My son IS my learning, as I am that to him which he has 
not — ^We make one man, and such a compound man may 
probably produce what no single man can ” And further, 
“ I always thmk it my peculiar happiness to be as it were 
enlarged, expanded, made another man, by the acquisition of 
my son , and he thinks in the same manner concerning my 
union with him ” This is as curious as it is uncommon , 
however the cynic may call it egotism • 

Some for then friend have died penetrited with incon- 
solable grief, some have sacrificed then chaiacter to pieseive 
his own , some have shared their limited fortune , and some 
have remamed attached to their friend in the cold season of 
advei’sity 

Juneu denounced Bayle as an impious writer, and drew 
his conclusions from the “ Avis aux Rofugies ” This work 
IS ivritten against the Calvinists, and therefore becomes im- 
pious in Holland Bayle might have exculpated himself with 
facility, by declaring the work was composed by La Roque , 
but ho preferred to be peisecuted rather than to rum his 
friend , he therefore U’us silent, and was condemned When 
the mmister Fouquet was abandoned by all, it was the 
men of letteis he had patronised who never forsook his 
prison , and many have dedicated their works to gieat 
men in their adversity, whom they scorned to notice at 
the time when they were noticed by all The learned 
Goguet bequeathed his MSS and library to his fnend 
Fugeie, with whom he had united his atfections and his 
studies His woik on the Ong^in of the Arts and Sciences” 
had been much indebted to his aid Fugere, who knew 
his fiiend to be past recovery, preserved a mute despaii, 
during the slow and painful disease, and on the death of 
Goguet, the victim of sensibihty perished amidst the manu- 
sciipts which his fnend had in vain bequeathed to prepare for 
publication The Abb6 do Saint Pierre gave an interesting 
proof of literary friendship "When he was at college he 
formed a union ivith Vangnon, the gcometncian They were 

congenial dispositions When he w ent to Pans he invited 
vangnon to accompany him , but Vangnon had nothing, and 
the Abbe was far from rich A certain income was necessary 
for the tranquil pursuits of geometry Our Abb6 had an in- 
come of 1800 hvres , from this he deducted 800, which he 
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gave to the geometrician, accompanied by a delicacy wmoh 
few but a man of genius could conceive “I do not give it 
to you,” he said, “ as a salary, but an annuity, that you may 
be independent, and quit mo when you disbke me ” Some* 
thmg neaily similar embellishes our own bterary history 
When Akcnside was in great dangei ot experiencing famine 
as well as fame, Mr Dyson allowed him three hundred pounds 
a year Of this gentleman, perhaps, nothing is known , yet 
whatever his life may he, it merits the tnbute of the bio- 
grapher To close with these honourable testimonies of lite- 
rary friendship, we must not omit that of Churchill and 
Lloyd It IS known that when Lloyd heaid of the death ol 
oui poet, ho acted the part which Pugeie did to Goguet 
Tho page is ciowded, but my facts are by no means ex- 
hausted 

The most illustrious of the ancients piedxed tho name ol 
some fiiend to the head of their works — ^We too often place 
that of some patron They honourably inserted it in their 
woiks When a man of genius, however, shows that he is 
not less mindful of his social affection than his fame, he is the 
more loved by his readei Plato communicated a ray of his 
glory to his brothers , for in his Eepublio he asciibes some 
paits to Adimanthus and Qlauchon, and Antiphon tho 
youngest is made to dehvei his sentiments in the Pai menides 
To perpetuate the fondness of friendship, several authors have 
entitled their works by the name of some cheiished associate 
Ciceio to his Treatise on Orators gave the title of Drutus , to 
that of Friendship, Lehus , and to that of Old Age, Cato 
They have been imitated by the moderns The poetical Tasso 
to his dialogue on Friendship gave the name ol Manso, who 
was afterwards his affectionate biographer Sepulvueda en- 
titles his Treatise on Glory by the name of his fiiend Gon- 
salves Locicl to his Dialogues on the Lawyers of Pans 
preGxes the name of the learned Posquier Thus Phto dis- 
^nguishes his Dialogues by the names of certain jpersons , the 
one on Lymg is entitled Hippius, on Ehetoiic, Gorgias, 
and on Beauty, Pbsedrus 

Luther has peihaps earned this feeling to an extravagant 
point He was so delighted by his favouiite “ Commentary 
' on the Epistle to the Galatians,” that he distinguished it by 
a title of doting fondness , he named it after hit uife, and 
called it “ His Catherine ” 
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Some have exercised tliis power of absti action to a degree 
that appears marvellous to volatile spirits, and puny tlimkers 

To this patient habit, Newton is indebted foi many of bis 
great discoveiieS , an apple falls upon him lu bis orchard, — 
and the s^ stem of atti action succeeds in his mind! be ob- 
serves boys blowing soap bubbles, nnd the properties of bght 
display Jihemselves 1 Of Socrates, it is said, that ho would 
frequentlj*^ remain an entiie day and night m the same atti- 
tude, absorbed in meditation , and why ^lould we doubt this, 
Avhen we know that La Fontaine and Thomson, Descartes 
and Newton, experienced the same abstraction ? Mercator, 
the celebrated geographer, found such delight in the ceaseless 
progression of his studies, that ho would never willingly quit 
his maps to take the necessary refreshments of life In Cicero’s 
Treatise on Old Age, Cato applauds Gallus, who, when ho 
sat down to write in the morning, was surprised by the even- 
jag , and wlien he took up his pen in the evening was sur- 
pnsed by the appearance of the moimng Buffon once 
desenbed these delicious moments with his accustomed elo- 
quence — “ Invention depends on patience , contemplate your 
subject long , it will gradually unfold, till a sort of eleotnc 
spark convulses for a moment the biain, and spreads down to 
the very heai t a glow of irritation Then come the luxuries 
of genius* the true hours for production and composition, 
hour's so delightful, that I have spent tw’elve and fourteen 
successnely at my wiiting-desk, and still been m a state of 
pleasure ” The anecdote related of Marini, the Italian poet, 
may be tiue» Once absorbed in reusing his Adonis, ho 
sufiered his leg to he burnt for some time, without any 
sensation 

Abstraction of this subhrae kmd is the first step to that 
noble enthusiasm which accompanies Genius-, it produces 
those raptures and that intense delight, which some curious - 
facts will explain to us 

Poggius 1 elates of Dante, that he indulged his medita- 
tions more strongly than any man he knew * whenever he icad, 
he was only alive to what was passing in his mind, to all 
human concerns, he was as if they had not been ! Dante 
went one day to a great public pi oecssion, he entered the 
shop of a booksellei to be a spectator of the passing show. 
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He found n book whicb greatly interebted bun , he devoured 
it in silence, and plunged into an abyss of thought On his 
r^tum ho declared that he had neither seen, nor heard, the 
slightest occurrence of the pubhc exhibition which had passed 
before him This enthusiasm renders everj'thing surround- 
ing us as distant as if an immense interval separated us from 
the scene A modern astronomer, one summer night, with- 
drew to his chamber , the brightness of the heaven showed 
a phenomenon He passed the whole night in observing it, 
and when they came to him early in the morning, and found 
liim in the same attitude, he said, like one who had been 
recollecting his thoughts lor a few moments, “ It must bo thus , 
but I’ll go to bed befoie ’tis late He had gazed the entire 
night in meditation, and did not know it 

Tins mtcnse abstraction operates visibly , this perturbation 
facu lties, as might be supposed, affects persons of 
gemuspKyBTefllJyt^ What a forcible desciiption the late 
Madame Koland, ulio^ei’taiol^ was a \voman of the first 
genius, gives of herself on her flfst reading of Telehiachus 
and Tasso “ My respiration rose , I felt a rapid fire colour- 

ing my face, and my voice changing, had betrayed my agita- 
tion , I was Euchans for Telemaohus, and Erminia for 
Tancied, however, during this perfect transformation, I did 
not vet think that I myself was any thing, for any one The 
whole had no connexion with myself, I sought for nothing 
around me , I was them, I saw only the objects which existed 
for them , it was a dream, without being awakened ” — ^Metas- 
tasio describes a similar situation “When I apply with a 
little attention, the nerves of my sensonum are put into a 
violent tumult I grow as red in the face ns a drunkard, and 
am obliged to quit my w ork ” "When Malebranche first took 
up Ecscartes on Man, the germ and ongm of his philosophy, 
he was obliged frequently to interiupthis readmg by a violent 
palpitation of the heart When the first idea of the Essay 
on tho Arts and Sciences rushed on the mind of Boiisseau, it 
occasioned such a feverish agitation that it approached to a 
delirium 

This delicious inebriation of the imagination occasioned the 
ancients, who sometimes perceived the effects, to believe it w'as 
not short of divine inspiration Fielding says, “I do not doubt 
but that the most pathetic and affecting scenes hai e been wnt 
with tears ” He perhaps would have been pleased to have 
confirmed his observation by the following circumstances The 
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tremors of Dryden, after having written an Ode, a circum- 
stancetradition has accidentallv handed down, were not unusual 
with him , in the preface to his Tales he tells us, that in 
translating Homer he found gi eater pleasure than in Tirgil, 
hut it was not a pleasure without pain , the oonUnudl agitation _ 
of the spirits must needs be a weakener to any constitution, 
especially in age, and many pauses are required for refreshment 
hetwixt the heats In writing the ninth scene of the second 
act of the Olimpiade, Metastasio found himself in tears, an 
effect which aftenvards, says Di Bui ney, proved very conta- 
gious It was on this occasion that that tender poet commemo- 
rated the circumstance in the following interesting sonnet — • 

SONNET FEOM METASTASIO 

SenvendoVAulore tn Vienna I’anno 1733 la ana Olimpiade si senti 
commoaa Jino dUe lagnme nelV esprmere la dvmsione dt due teneri 
amici e meravtgltandosi die un falsa, e da lui inventato disaslro, 
potease eagionarqlt una ai vera passionc, fece a rifiettere quanto poco 
ragioncvole c aoltdo fondamento posaano aver le altre die soglion fre^ 
quenlamente agitarct, nel corao di nostra vita 

Sogni 0 favole lo fingo, e pure in carte 
Mcntre favole, o sogni, orno e disegno, 

In lor, (folle oh’ lo son 1) prendo tal parte 
Che del mal cho inventai piango, e nil sdcgno. 

Ma forse allor che non m* ingnnna I’arte, 

Fid saggio 10 sono e I’ agitato ingegno 
Forse dlo pid tranqnillo! 0 forse parte 
Da pid salda cagion I’amor, lo sdegno ? 

Ah ohe non sol quelle, ch’ lo canto, o scnvo 
Favolo eon , ma quanto temo, o spero, 

Tutt’ d manzogna, o dclirando lo vivo 1 
Sogtto della nua vita d il corso intero 
Deh tu, Signor, qumdo a destarmi amvo 
Fa, ch’ 10 trovi riposo in sen del Yi:.no 

In 1733, the Author, composing hia Olimpiade, felt himself suddenly 
moved, even to tears, tn expressing the separation of two tender lovers 
Surprised that a fictitious grief, invented too by hvmsdf, could raise so 
true a passion, he rtfiecled how little reasonable and solid a foundation 
the others had, which so frequently agitated tia tn tins state of our 
existence 

SONNET — ^anTATED 

Fahles and dreams I feign , yet though but verao 
The dreams and fables that adorn this scroll, 

Fond fool 1 I rave, jmd grieve as I rehearse, 

While GEliOlVE TEARS for FARCIED SOHROWS rolL 
Perhaps the dear delusion of my heart 
Is wisdom , and the agitated mind, 

As still responding to each plamtive part. 

With love and rage, a tranquil hour can find 
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All I not alone the tender BHrarES I gire 
Are fictions bnt my beaks and hopes I deem 
Are FABiiES all , delinonsly I livo, 

And life’s whole course is one protracted dream 
£tomal Power 1 when shall I wake to rest 
This weaned brain on Troth’s immortal breast ? 


EIGHAEDSON 

Tm? censure winch the Shakspeare of novelists has incurred 
for the tedious procrastination and the minute details of his 
fable , hiB slow unfolding characters, and the slightest ges- 
tures of his personages, is extremely unjust , for is it not 
evident that we could not have his peculiar excellences with- 
out these accompanying defects ? When characters are fully 
dehneated, the narrative must be suspended Whenever the 
narrative is rapid, which so much delights superficial readers, 
the characters cannot be very minutely featured , and the 
wnter who aims to instruct (as E,ichar^on avowedly did) by 
the glow and eloquence of his feelings, must often saenhee to 
this ins local descnptions Hichardson himself has given us 
the prmciple that guided him in composing He tells us, 
“ If I give speeches and conversations, I ought to give them 
justly , for the Jiumout s and characters of persons cannot be 
known unless I repeat what they say, "and their manner of 
saying ” 

Foreign critics have been morejusttoBichordsonthan many 
of his oivn countrymen 1 shall notice the opinions of three 
celebrated wnters, D’Alembert, Eousseau, and Diderot 

D’Alembei t was a great mathematician His literal y taste 
was extremely cold he was not worthy of reading Bichard- 
Bon The volumes, if he ever read them, must have fallen 
from his hands The delicate and subtle turnings, those folds 
of the human heart, which require so nice a touch, was a 
problem which the mathematician could never solve There 
IS no other demonstration in the human heart, but an appeal 
to its feelings and what are the calculatmg feelmgs of an 
anthmeticiau of lines and curves ? He therefore declared of 
Hichardson that ‘‘ La Nature est bonne a uniter, mais non pas 
jusqu’d I’ennui ” 

But thus it -was not with the other two congenial geniuses 1 
The fervent opmion of Eousseau must be faTrulinr to the 
reader, but Diderot, in his 61oge on Eichardson; exceeds even 
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Eousseau in the enthusiasm of his feelings I extiact some 
of the most interesting passages Of Clarissa he saj^s, " I 
yet remember with delight tlie fiist time it came into my 
hands 1 1 \ as in the country How deliciously was I affected ! 
At every moment I saw my happiness abridged by a page 
I then experienced the same sensations those feel who have 
long lived with one they love, and are on the point of 
separation At the close of the work I seemed to remain 
deserted ” 

The impassioned Diderot then breaks forth — “ Oh, Eich- 
ardson ! thou singulai genius in my eyes 1 thou shalt form 
my leading in all times If forced bv sharp necessity, my 
fnend falls into indigence , if the mediocrity of my fortune 
IS not sufficient to bestow on my children the necessary 
caies for their education, I will sell my books, — ^but thou 
shall; lemain ! yes, thou shalt lest in the same class with 
Mosns, Homeb, EuBmnBs, and SopnociiBS, to be icad 
alternately 

** Oh Eichardson, I dare pronounce that the most veritable 
history is full of fictions, and thy romances are full of truths 
History paints some individuals , thou pamtest the human 
species Histoiy attributes to some mdividuals what they 
have neither said nor done , all that thou attributcst to man 
he has said and done History embraces but a portion of 
duration, a point on the suiface of the globe , thou hast em- 
braced all places and all times The human heaib, which has 
ever been' and over shall be the same, is the model which thou 
copiest If we were seveiely to cnticibB the best historian, 
would he maintain his ground as thou ? In this point of 
new, I venture to say, that fiequeutly history is a miseiiible 
romance , and romance, as thou hast composed it, is a good 
lustory Painter of nature, thou never best ' 

“ I have never yet met with a person who shaied my enthuf 
siasm, that I was not tempted to embrace, and to press him 
m my arms ' 

“ Eichardson is no more S His loss touches me, as if my 
bi other was no more I bore him in my heart without 
having seen him, and knowmg him but by his woiks He has 
not had all the reputation ho merited Eichardson ! if living 
thy merit has been disputed , how great wilt thou appear to 
our children’s children, when we shall view thee at the dis- 
tance we now view Homer ! Then who will dare to steal a 
line from thy sublime works* Thou hast had more ad- 
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mircrs amongst us than in ihinc onn countrv, and ut this I 
rejoice'” 

It IS probable that to a Frenchman the style of Hichardson 
is not so obicctionablc i\ hen translated, ns to ourseUcs I 
think mjEclf that it is aer> idiomntic and energetic , otlicrs 
hare thought didbrently The miEforUinc of llichardson w as, 
that he was un«kilfnl in the art of writing, and that ho could 
never laj the pen down while his inkliom supplied it 

He was delighted bj his own works No author enjoyed 
so much the bliss of csccs'-n c fondness I heard from tho 
late Cliarlotto Lenox tho antedoto which so scverelj repri- 
manded his innocent \anity, which Boswell has recorded. 
This lady w as a rc^hr a isitor at llichardson’s house, and sho 
could scarcely recollect one \isit which was not taxed bj our 
author reading one of his \oIuminous letters, or two or three, 
if Ins auditor v as quiet and fnendlv 

The extreme delight which he felt on a review of Ins own 
works the works themselves witness Each is an evidence of 
what some will deem a violent htcrarv \nnity To Famela 
IS prefixed a left a from the editot (whom wo loiow to be tho 
author), consisting of one of the most minutely laliourcd 
pancgjncs of tho work itself, that c\or the blindest idolater 
of some ancient classic pud to the object of Ins frenetic 
imagination In sci oral places there, lie contrives to repeat 
tho striking paits of the narratne which disphj the fertility* 
of his imngin ition to gre it adi ant ige To the author’s own 
edition of his Clarissa is appended an alphabet teal airanyr- 
ment of the sentiments dispcrj^td throughout the work , and 
such was the fondno"! that dictated this a olunnnous arrange- 
ment, that such tnvial aphorisms as, “ habits are not cosily 
changed,” “ men are known by their companions," &,c , seem 
alike to he the object of their author’s udmiration This 
collection of sentiments, said indeed to lu\c been sent to him 
anonymously, is curious and useful, and shows tho value of 
the woik, by the extensive grasp of that mind which could 
thmk so justly on such numerous topics And m Ins third 
and final labour, to oath volume of Sir Charles Graudison is 
not only prefixed a complete videx, w ith as much exactness as 
if it w ere a History of England, but there is also appended 
a list of tho smiles and allusions in tho volume , some ol 
which do not exceed three or jfbur m nearly as many hundred 
pages 

Literary history does not record a more singular example of 
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that self-delight •whieli an autliol has felt on a revision of hi& 
works, lb was tins intense pleasure which produced his 
voluminous labours It must he confessed there aie readcis 
deficient in that soit of genius which makes the mind of 
Eichaidson so iertile and prodigal. 


INFLUENCE OP A NAME 

Wlial's m a kAhe 1 !rhat wLich vro call a. rose, 

B> aaj other name would smell as sneet 

Names, by an mvoluntary suggestion, pioduce an extiaoi- 
dinaiy illusion Favour or disappointment has been often 
conceded as the name of the claimant has affected us , and 
the accidental afiinitj' oi coincidence of a name, connected 
with iidiculo 01 hatred, with pleasure oi disgust, has opciated 
like magic But the facts connected with this subject will 
show how this prejudice has branched out * ' , 

Sterne has touched on this unreasonable propensity of 
judging by navies, in his humoious account of the eldci ^ 
Mr Sliandj ’s sj stem of chnstian names And Wilkes has 
expressed, in Boowell’s Life of Johnson, all the influence of 
baptismal names, even in matters of poeky > He said, “ The 
last city poet was JSllanah Settle There is somcihng in 
names which one cannot help feeling Now EVt-anali Settle 
sounds so queer, who can expect much from that name ? "Wo 
should have no hesitation to g^ve it for John JDiyden in 
preference to Elhanah Settle, fioin the names only, without 
know mg their difierent merits ” 

A lively critic noticing some American poets, says “Theio 
is> or was a Mr Dwight who wrote a poem in the shape of an 
epic, and liis b.iptismal name was Timothy," and involun- 
tarily we infer the sort of epic that a Timothy must write 
Sterne humorously exhorts all godfathers not “to Nicodemus 
a man mto nothing " 

Theie is moie truth in this observation than some may bo 
inclined to allow , and that it afifects mankmd strongly, all 
ages and all chmates may be called on to testify Even in 
the barbarous age of Louis XI , they felt a deUcacy respecting 
names, which produced an ordinance from Ins majesty The 
kmg’s barber was named Ohvier le JDialle At first the 

'*'* Lower’s “Engliali Surnames, an Essay on Family Nomcnclalurei'’ 
may to profitably studied in conuiMon w itb this curions subject. 

Toil 11 T 
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]nng allowed him to get iid of tho offensive part hj clinnging 
it toLeMahn, but the improvement v\ as not Inppy, and 
for A third time he was called Zo Mautais Even this did 
not answer his purpose, and as he was a gieat racer, lie 
finall}’’ had his niajcstj’s ordinance to be called Ze Dam, 
under penalty of law it any one should call him Ze Diahle, 
Ze Malm, or Ze Mautats According to Platina, Sergius 
tho Second was the first pope who changed his name m 
ascending the papal thione, because his proper name was 
Sog's-moutli, verj unsuitable uith the pomp of the tiara 
The ancients felt the same fastidiousness , and among the 
Eomans, those who were called to the equestrian order, having 
low and vulgar names, were new named on the occasion, lest 
the former one should di'^grace the dignity * 

"When Barhier, a French wit, was chosen for the preceptor 
of Colbert’s son, he felt his name w as so uncongenial to his 
new profession, that he assumed the more splendid one of 
D'Aucour, by which he is now known Madame Gomez had 
married a person named Bonhomme, but she w'ould never 
exchange her nobler Spams'll name to prehv her married one 
to her romances, which indicated too much of meek humility) 
Quez (a beggar) is a French wnter of great pomp of style, 
but he felt such extreme dehcaej at so low a name, that to 
give some authonty to the splciidoui of his diction, he 
assumed the name of Ins estate, and is well know n as Balzac 
A French poet of tho name of Theophile Vtatif, finding that 
his surname jironounced like veait (calf), exposed him to the 
infinite jests of the minor wits, silently dropped it, by retam- 
mg the more poetical appellation of Theophle Various 
literary artifices have been employed by some who, still pre- 
sen ing a natural attachment to the names of then fathers, 
3 et blushing at the same time for their meanness, have in 
their Latin woiks attempted to obviate the ridicule which 
they provoked One Gaucher (left-handed) bon owed the 
name of Scetola, because Seevola, having burnt his nght 
arm, became consequently left-handed Thus also onfe De la 
Borgno (one-eyed) called himself Shdbo, De Charpentter 
took that of Bahricius , De Valet tianslated his Scrmlivs', 
and an unlucky gentleman, who bore the name of Dit lout 
d’ Homme, boldly assumed that of F» ulus Dorat, a French 
poet, had foi his leal name Disnemandi, which, in the dialect 

* Fortuoalo names, the hona notntna of Cicero, were chiefly selected m 
accordance with the classic maxim, donum nomen, honum omen 
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of tlie Limovksms, signifies one who dines m the morning , 
that IS, who has no othei dinner than his hieakfost This 
degrading name he changed to Dot at, oi gilded, a nickname 
which one of his ancestois had home foi his fan ti esses But 
by changing his name, his feelings were not entirely quieted, 
for unfortunately his daughter cheiished an invincible passion 
for a learned man, who unluckily was named Oouht, that is, 
a shark, as gluttonous as a shaik Miss Disncmandi felt 
naturally a stiong atti action for a^ontu, and in sjnte of her 
fathei’s lemonstrances, she once moie renewed his soriows m 
this alliance ' 

There are unfoitunate names, which are very injurious to 
the cause in which they are engaged , foi instance, the Long 
Parliament in Ciomwell’s time, called by derision tlieJRamj?, 
was headed by one Baiebones, a leather-scllei It was aftei- 
wards called by his unlucky name, which served to heighten 
the ridicule cast over it bj the nation 

Formerly a custom prevailed with learned men to change 
their names They showed at once then contempt for vulgar 
denominations and then ingenious eiudition They chris- 
tened themselves with Latin and Gieek This disguising of 
names came, at length, to be consideied to have a political 
tendency, and so much alanned Pope Paul the Second, that 
ho impiisoned several peraons foi their using certain affected 
nani>*s, and some, indeed, uliieli they could not give a reason 
why tliey assumed Besidei lus Erasmus was a name formed 
out of his family name Gcraid, ■which in Dutch signifies 
amiable , or Ga.b all, Aimn naftirc He firet changed it to a 
Latin woid of much the same signification, desiderius, which 
afterwards he refined into the Gieek Eiasmus, by which name 
he 18 now known The celebrated Bcuchlin, which in German 
signifies smoko, considered it more dignified to smoke in Gieck 
by the name of Oapnto An Italian physician of the name 
ot Sensa Malizta, pi ided himself as much on lus translating 
it into the Gieek AJuaJcia, as on the works which he published 
under that name One of the most amiable of the i elormers 
was originally named Hertz Schwa} Iz (black earth), which 
he elegantly turned into the Greek name ILeUincthon The 
vulgar name of a great Italian poet was Ti apasso , but when 
the learned Gravius lesolved to devote the youth to the muses, 
he gave him a mellifluous name, which they have long luiown 
and cherished — Metastasio 

Harsh names will have, in spite of all oui philosophy, a 

r 2 
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painful and ludicrous effoefc on our cars and our associations : 
it IS vexatious tint tlie softness of delicious vowels, -or the 
ruggedness of inc\orable consonants, should at all be con- 
nected with a man’s happiness, or even have an influence on 
Ills fortune 

The actor Macllin was softened down bj taking in the first 
and last sjUables of tlio name of MacUauqhhn, as ITaUocJi 
was polished to Mallet, and e\cn our sublime Milton, in a 
moment of humour and hatred to the Scots, condescends to 
insinuate that their barbarous names arc symbolical of their 
natures, — and from a man of the name ol Mac CollLittol, 
he expects no <mtrc> Virgil, when joung, formed a design 
of a national poem, but uas soon discouraged from proceed- 
ing, merely bj the roughness and asperity of the old Homan 
names, such as J/i/s, Lncumo, Vtbius Caudex The 

same thing has happened to a friend who began an Epic on 
the subject of Drake's discoveries, the name of the hero 
often will produce a ludicious cifect, but one of the most 
unlucky of his chief heroes must be Thomas Doughty > One 
of Blackmoie’s chief heroes in his Alfred is named Gunter, 
a printer’s erratum might hai e been fatal to all Iih heroism , 
as it IS, he makes a sorrj appearance Sletastasio found 
himself in the same situation In one of liis letters he writes, 
“ The title of my new open is II Re Pastor The chief in- 
cident IS the restitution of the kingdom of Sidon to the lawful 
hen a pnnee w ith such a hypochondriac name, that he w ould 
have disgraced the title-page of nni piece, who would hue 
been able to bear an opera entitled L' Abdolommo ? I have* 
eontnved to name him as seldom as possible ” So true is it, 
os the caustic Boileau exclaims of an epic poet of his dai s, 
who had shown some dexterity in cacophony, when he chose 
his hero — 

0 le plaiEont projet d'nn po£tc ignorant, 

Qui de tant do heros ra ciioisir Childclrand! 

D nn ficul nom qnelqnefois le son dur et bizarre 
Bend un poime entier, on borlcsqne on barbaro 

Art PolliqUe, c lu r 2il 

In sneb a crowd the Poet were to blamo 
To choose King Chiljxne for his hero’s name 

Sin AT SoAMES* 

This epic poet perceiving the town joined in the sovoro 
raillery of the poet, published a long defence. of his hero’s 
name , but the town was inexorable, and the epic poet after- 
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waids changed Cliildeh and's name to Charles Mat tel, winch 
probably was discovered to 'have something more humane 
Coineille’s Ferthanie was an unsuccessful tragedy, and 
Voltaire deduces its ill fortune partly from its barbarous 
names, such as Gartbald and Fdmdge Voltaire, in giving 
the names of the founders of Helvetic freedom, sa'^s, the 
difficulty of pionouiiciiig these respectable names is injunous 
to their celebrity, they aie MelclUhal, Staujfarcher, and 
Valtherfmst 

We almost hesitate to credit what we know to he true, 
that the length or the shortness of a name can seriously influ- 
ence the mind But history records many facts of tins nature 
^Some nations have long cherished a feeling that there is a 
cei tain elevation or abasement in propei names Montaigne 
on this subject says, “ A gentleman, one of my neighbours, 
in over-valuing tbe excellences of old times, nevei omitted 
noticing the pride and magnificence of the names of the nobiliiy 
of those days • Don Gi imedan, Quadt agan, At gesilan, when 
fully sounded, weie evidently men of another stamp than 
Feter, Giles, and JI/ic/ic? ” Wliat could be hoped for from 
the names of Bbenezei, Malachi, and Methusalem^ The 
Spaniards have long been known foi cheiisbiiig a passion foi 
dignified names, and aie marv^ellously affected by long and 
voluminous ones, , to enlarge them they often add the places of 
-their residence We oui selves seem affected by triple names , 
and tbe authors of certain penodical publications always assume 
for their nom de-guct i e a triple name, which doubtless raises 
them much higher in their leader’s esteem than a mere chns- 
tian and surname Many Spaniards have given themselves 
nantes from some remarkable incident in then lives One 
took the name of the Eoval Tiansport, for having conducted 
the Infanta in Italy Orendaj ts added do la Paz, for havino- 
signed the peace in 1725 Navaiio, after a naval battle oft 
la Vittoria, though he had remained in 
salety at (^diz while the French admiral Le Couit had 
lought the battle, which was entirely m favour of the Eno'hsh. 
A favmunte of the Hm^ of Spam, a great genius, and the 
mend of Fwinelh, who had sprung fiom a very obscure oinnn, 
to express his contempt of these empty and haughty names 
assumed, when called to the administration, that of tho 
iM^quis of La jSnsenada (nothing in himself) 

But the influence of long names is of very ancient standing 
ijueiaii notices one Swion,viho coming to a great fortune 
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aggiandisefl Ins name to Smomics Dioclesian had once 
been plain Diodes bcfoio he was ompeior When Duma 
became queen of France, it was thought proper to convey 
some of the r^al pomp m her name by cilling her Drune- 
liault 

The Spaniards then must feel a most singular contempt 
for a vei y shot t name, and on this subject Fuller has recorded 
a pleasant fact An opulent citizen of the name of John OiUs 
(wlnt name can be more unluclaly short ?) was oidcred by 
Elizabeth to leceive the Spanish ambassador, but the latter 
complained grievously, and thought he was disparaged by 
the sho) tness of his name He imagined that a man bear- 
ing a monos^ liable name could nevei, in the great alphabet 
of civil life, lini 0 pei formed anything gieat or honourable, 
but when he found that honest John Cuts displnj ed a hos- 
pitality which had nothing monosyllabic in it, he groaned 
only at the utterance of the name of his host 

Theie &ve names, indeed, which in the social circle mil in 
spite of all due gravity awaken a harmless smile, and Shenstone 
solemnly thanked God that his name was not liable to a pun 
There aic some names which excite lion or, such as Mi Stab 
back, otlieis contempt, as Mr Twopenny, and others of 
vulgar or absurd signification, subject too often to the inso- 
lence of domestic witlings, ivhich occasions irritation even in 
the minds of woi thy, but suffenng, men 

Thei e is an association of pleasing ideas with certain nafnes, 
— and in the liteiaiy woild they produce a fine effect Dloom- 
field IS a name apt and fortunate tor w rustic bard , as Dloi lan 
seems to deaciibc his sweet and flowery style Dr Pair de« 
nved his fii-ut acquamtauce with the late Mr Homer from 
the aptness of his name, associating with his pui suits Our 
wiiteis of 1 omances and novels aie initiated into all the arcana 
of names, w'hich cost them many pamful inventions It is 
recorded of one of the old Spanish wnters of romance, that 
he w as for many days at a loss to coin a fit name for one of 
his giants , he wished to hammer out oticcqiial in magnitude 
to the peison he conceived in imagination, and in the 
haughty and lofty name of !J}i ayuitanios, ho thought he had 
succeeded !Richard‘?on, the gieat father of our novehsts, 
appears to have considcicd the name of Su Charles Chandison 
ns perfect as his charactei, foi Ins heioinirw'rites,'* You know 
his nolle name, my Lucy ” He felt the same for his Clemen- 
tina, for hLss Bj'ion writes, “Ah, Lucy, what a pretty name 
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18 Clementina!" "We e\peiicnce a ceitam tendorness for 
flflwiesy and peisons of refined' imaginations aio fond to give 
affectionate or lively epithets to things and peisons they love 
Potraich would call one fiiend Lehus, and anothei Soaaies, 
as deacnptive of their chaiactei 

In our own eountiy, foimerly, the ladies appear to havo 
been equally sensible to poetical or elegant names, such as 
Alicia, Cehcia, Diana, Selena, &c Spenser, the poet, gave 
to his two sons two names of this land, he called one Sil- 
vanus, from the woody Kilcolman, his estate , and the othei 
Deregnne, from his hainng been boin in a stiange placej and 
Ins mother then tiavelhng The fan Elmsa gave the whimi 
sical name of Asti olahus to her boy, it boic some lefei* 
enoe to the stais, as hei own to the sun - 

Whether this name of Astiolahus had any scientific influ- 
ence ovei the son, I know not , but I have no doubt that 
whimsical names may have a great influence over oui cha- 
lacters The practice of lomantic names among persons, even 
of the lowest orders of society, has become a very geucial 
evil and doubtless many unfoi tuiiate beauties, of the names 
of Clarissa and Moisa, might have escaped undei the less 
dangerous appellatives of Dlizahelh or Dehoi ah I know a 
pcibon who has not passed liis life without some inconve- 
nience from his name, mean talents and violent passions not 
according with and a ceitain wiitci of veises 

might have been no veisifiei, and less a lover of the 
true Falemian, had it not been for his namesake Horace The 
Amei leans, ,by assuming Homan names, pioduce ludicious 
associations , Homulus Higgs, and Jimius Di iitus Booth 
There was moio sense, w hen the Foundling Hospital was firet 
instituted, in baptizing the most lobust boys, designed foi 
the sea-service, by the names of Drake, Homs, oi Blake, after 
oui famous adninals 

It 18 no trifling misfortune in life to bear an illustrious 
name , and in an authoi it is pcculially severe A histoiy 
now by a Mi Hume, or a poem by a Mi Pope, ivould be ex- 
amined with diffeient eyes than had they home any other 
name The relative of a gieat author should endeavour not 
to be an authoi Thomas Coincillo had the unfortunate 
honour of being brother to a gitat poet, and Ins owm ments 
have been considerably lujmcd by the involunlaiy comparison 
The son of Hacinc has Wiitteii with an amenity not un^voi thy 
of Ins celebiatcd fathei , amiable and candid, he had his poi- 
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tnifc painted, with the w'orhs of his father ii his hand, and 
his cj e fixed on this verse from Phiedrn, — 

mot, fils iscoiuin d'nn si gloncnx pdre I 

liut ei en his modesty only serv ed to whet the dart of 
epigram It w as once hittcily said of the son of an eminent 
hteiary character, — 

IIo tnes to WTite bccanse Lis filter writ. 

And sLoirs Limself a bastard by Lis wit 

Amongst some of the dnsagreeahle consequences attending 
some names, is, when thej' aio unluckily adapted to an un- 
common rhj'me , how can any man defend himself from this 
malicious ingenuity of wit ? Fro et, one of those unfortunate 
victims to Boileau’s vei'se, is said not to have been deficient in 
the decorum of his manners, and he complamed that he was 
repiesented as a drunkard, merely because his name iliymed to 
Calai et Murphy, no doubt, felicitated himself in his literary 
quarrel mth Dr FranUin, the poet and critical reviewer, by 
adopting the singular rhyme of “ envy rankling” to his rival’s 
and critic’s name 

Superstition has interfered even in the choice of names, and 
this solemn folly has leceived the name of a science, called 
Onomaniia, of which the superstitious ancients discovered a 
hundred foolish mysteries They cast up the numeial lettei's 
of names, and Achilles was therefore fated to vanquish Hector, 
from the numeral letters in his name amounting to a higher 
numhei than his rival’s They made many whimsical divi- 
sions and subdivisions of names, to prove them lucky oi un- 
lucky But the&e follies are not those that I am now treating 
on Some names have been considered as more auspicioiu 
than otheis Cicero informs us that when the Romans raised 
tioops, they were anxiou^ that the name of the first soldier 
who enlisted should bo one of good augury "When the CQn- 
“sors numbeied the citizens, they always began by a fortunate 
mme, such as Salmus Valereus A person of the name of 
MegiUiamis was cho«!en emperor, merely from the royal sound 
of Ins name, and Jovian was elected because his name ap- 
^oached ncaiest to the beloved one of the philosophic Julian 
This fanciful superstition was even earned so far that some 
were considered as auspicious, and otheis as unfortunate The 
superstitious belief in auspicious names was so strong, that 
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Caesar, in his Afncan expedition*, gave a commatid to an ob- 
scure and. distant relatue of the Scipios, to please the “popular 
prejudice that the Scipios mcio invincible in Afiica Sueto- 
nius obseives that all those of the family of Caesar who bore 
the surname of Cams perished by the sword 

The Empeior Sever us consoled himself foi the licentious 
life of his empress Juba, from the fatality attending those of 
her name This strange prejudice of lucky and unlucky names 
pi evaded in modern Eui ope The successor o f Adi lan VI (as 

Guicciardini t6lls us) i\ islied to preserve his own name on the 
papal thione, but he gave up the widi when the conclave of 
cardinals used the pouerful argument that all the popes who 
had presen ed then own names had died in the firet year of 
then pontificates Caidmal Marcel Cervin, who presen'ed his 
name when elected pope, died on the twentieth day of Ins 
pontificate, and tins confirmed tins superstitious opinion La 
Motte le Yiy er gravely asseits that all the queens of Naples 
of the name of Joon, and the kings of Scotland of the iiame_ 
of Jiavies, have been unfoi tunate and we have formal treatises 
of the fatality of Christian names It is a vulgar notion that 
every female of the name of Agnes is fated to become mad 
Every nation has some names laboui mg with this popular 
piejudice 

Herieia, the Spanish historian, records an anecdote in 
which the choice of a queen entirely aiose liom her name 
When two Erench ambassadors negotiated a marriage be- 
tween one of the Spanish princesses and Louis YlU , the 
names of the Loyal iemales wcie Utraca and JBlanche The 
former was the elder and the moi e beautiful, and intended by 
the Spanish com t foi the Fi cnch nionarc h , but they resolutely 
preferred Blanche, observing that the name of Viiaca would 
lifevcr do • and for the sake of a more mellifluous sound, they 
earned olf, exulting in their owm discerning eai s, the happier 
named, but less beautiful princess 

There are names indeed which are painful to the feelings, 
from the associations of our passions « I have seen the 
, "stnin jmwe of a gentleman, the victim of the capneo of 
Ins godfather, who is called Blast tis fforf/y,— which, were he 


n-imp thought it quite enougli to damn a man that he hore thi 

to signify a greedy wolf, aud Livj calls thi 
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designed for a bishop, must untato leligions feelings I 
am not surprised that one of the Spanish monarchs refused 
to employ a sound catholic for his secietary, because Ins name 
{Martin Imiet o) had an affinity to the name of the reformer 
Mr Itose has recently informed us that an architect called 
Malacarne, who, I believe, had nothing against him but his 
name, was lately deprived of his place as principal architect 
by theAustnan government, — ^letushope notfoi his unlucky 
name, though that government, according to Mr Bose, acte 
on capricious principles ! The fondness which some have felt 
to perpetuate their names, when then race has fallen extinct, 
18 well known , and a fortune has then been bestowed for a 
change of name But the affection for names has gone even 
farther A similitude of names, Camden observes, “ dothe 
kindle sparkes of love and liking among meere sti angers ” 
I have observed the great pleasui e of persons with uncommon 
names meeting with another of the same name , an instant 
relationship appears to take place , and I have known that 
fortunes have been bequeathed for namesakes An orna- 
mental manufacturer, who bears a name u Inch ho supposes to 
be very uncommon, having executed an order for a gentleman 
of the same name, refused to send his bill, never having met 
With the Idee, preferrmg to paj'^ment the honour of serving 
him foi namesake 

Among the Greeks and the Homans, beautiful and signifi- 
cant names were studied The sublime Plato himselt has 
noticed the present topic , his visionary ear was sensible to the 
delicacy of a name , and his exalted fancy was delighted with 
"beautiful names, as well as every other species of beauty 
In his Cratylus he is solicitous that persons should have 
happy, harmonious, and attractive names Accordmg to Aulus 
Gellius, the Athenians enacted b}' a public decree, that no 
slave should ever bear the conseemted names of their two 
youthful patiiots,Harmodius and Anstogiton, — names which 
had been devoted to the liberties of their country, they con- 
sidered would be contaminated by servitude The ancient 
Homans deciccd that the surnames of infamous patiiCians 
should not bo borne by any other patnciaii of that family, 
that their very names might bo dcgi aded and expire with 
them Eutropius gives a pleasing proof of national friend- 
ships heibg cemented by a name, by a treaty of peace be- 
tween the Homans and the Sabines, they agreed to melt the 
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two nations into one mass, that they should hear their Kffww 
conjointly , the Homan should add his to the Sabme, and the 
'Sabine tahe a Homan name 

The ancients named both persons and things from some 
event or other circumstance connected with the object they 
were to name Chance, fancy, superstition, fondness, and 
piety, have mvented names It was a common and whim- 
sical custom among the ancients, (observes Larcher) to give 
as nicknames the Jetleis of the alphabet Thus a lame girl 
was called Lambda, on account of the resemblance which her 
lameness made hci beai to the letter X, or lambda I ^so]i 
was called Theta by Ins master, fiom his superior acuteness. 
Another was called Tcta, fiom his love of beet It wa, 
thus Scarron, with infinite good temper, alluded to his zig-zag 
body, by comparing himself to the letter s oi z 

The learned Calmet also notices among the Hebrews nicJe- 
names and names of laillery taken from defeats of body or 
mind, &e' One is called Nabal, or fool , another Hamor, the 
Ass, Hagab, the Gi asshojtper, &o "Women bad frequently 
the names of animals , as> Deborah, the Bee , Eachel, the 
Sheep Others fiom their uatuie or other quahfications , as 
Tamar, the Balm-tree, Hadassa, the Myrtle, Saiah, the 
Fiineess, Hannah, the Gtaeioiis The Indians of Iforth 
America employ sublime and picturesque names , such are the 
gieat Eaglui— the Partridge — ^Dawm of the Dayl — Great 
swift Arrow I — Path-opener > — Sun-bnght 1 


THE JEWS OF TOEK. 

Ahoko the most interesting passages of histoiy are those m 
which we contemplate an oppressed, yet sublime spirit, agi- 
tated by the conliict of two teirific passions implacable 
hatied attempting a resolute vengeance, while that ven- 
geance, though impotent, with dignified and silent horror, 
sinks into the last expression of despair In a degenerate 
nation, we may, on such rare occasions, discover among them 
a spirit superior to its companions and its foitune 

• Tlie nunes adopted 1)7 tLe Bomaas were very significant The Namen 
wns indicative of the branch of the family distinguished by the Cognomen , 
while the Prcnomm was invented to distinguish' one from the rest Thn^ 
a man of fainilj had three names, and even a fourth was added when it was 
won b’ great deeds 
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In the nnoicnt and modern histoiy of the Jews tto may 
find two liindicd examples I refer the render for the more 
ancient narrntn e to the second book of 3Iaccahec^, chap siv 
V 37 No feeble and unnficcting pnmting is picscnted in th« 
simplicity of the oiigmnl I piocced to relate the narrative 
of the Jews of York 

When Richard I ascended the throne, the Jews, to con' 
cihate tlic ro\ al protection, brought their tributes ^laii} 
hnd hastened Jroni i emote parts ol England, and appearing at 
Westminster, the court and the mob imagined that they had 
leagued to bewitch Ins majesty An edict was issued to 
foibid their presence at the coronation , but sexcril, whose 
cunosity was greater than then prudence, conceived that 
they might pass unobserved among the crow’d, and xentured 
to nibinuato tlicmbehcs into the nbbu\ Probably their voice 
and their xisage alike betraxed them, for thej xxerc soon dis- 
covered, they flew diversely in gicat consternation, while 
many w ere dragged out w ith little remains of life 

A rumoiii spiead rapidlj through the city, that in lionom 
of the festival the Jews were to be massacred The popu- 
lace, at once eager of royalty and not, pillaged and burnt 
their houses, and murdered the devoted Jew s Benedict, a 
Jew of York, to save Ins, life, received baptism, and return- 
ing to that cit 3 % with his friend Jocenus, the most opulent of 
the Jews, died of his wounds Jocenus and his servants 
nai rated the late tngie circumstances to their neighbours, 
but where they hoped to move s^mpathj they excited rage 
The people at Yoik soon gathered to imitate the people at 
London, and then first assault was on the house ot the late 
Benedict, which having some sticngth and magnitude, con- 
tained Ins family and Iriends, who lound their graves in its 
linns The alaimcd Jews hastened to Jocenus, who con- 
ducted them to the gov crnoi of York Castle, and prev ailed on 
him to afford them an asylum for their persons and offer ts 
In the meanwhile their habitations weic lev died, and the 
owners murdered, except a few uni esisting beings, who, un- 
manly in sustaining honour, were adapted to receive baptism 

The castle had sufficient strength for their defence , but n 
suspicion arising that the governor, w-ho often went out, in- 
tended to betray them, they one day refused him entrance 
He complained to the sheriff of the county, and the chiefs of 
the violent party, who stood deeply indebted to the Jews, 
uniting with him, oiders xveie issued to attack the castle. 
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The ciuel multitude, united with the soldieiy, felt such a 
desire of slaughteiing those they intended to despoil, that the 
sherilT, repenting of the ordei, levolced it, but in vam , fana- 
ticism and robber}'' once set loose will satiate their appetency 
for blood and plundei They solicited, the aid of the superior 
citizens, who, perhaps not owing quite so much money to the 
Jews, humanely refused it, but having addicsscd the clcigy 
(the baibaious clergy of those days) were by them ani- 
mated, conducted, and blest 

The leader of lihib rabble was a canon regulai, ivliose zeal 
was so fervent that he stood by them in his surpbee, which 
he considered as a coat of mail, and leiteratcdly exclaimed, 
'“Destroy the enemies of JefeusI” This spiritual laconism 
mvigoiated the aim of men who peihaps wanted no othei 
stimulative than the hope of obtaining the immense pioperty 
of the besieged , It is related of this canon, that eveiy 
morning before he went to assist in batteiing the walls ho 
swallowed a conseciated wafci One day having appioachcd 
too near, defended as he conceived by his suiplice,thi6. church 
militant was ciushed by a heavy fingmcnt of the wall, rolled 
fiom the battlement 

But the avidity of certain plundei prevailed over any re- 
flection, which, on another occasion, the loss of so pious a 
leader might have laiscd Then attacks continued , till at 
length the Jews peiceived they could hold out no longer, and 
a council was called, to consider what lemamed to be done in 
the cxtiemity of danger 

Among the Jews, their elder Rabbin was most respected 
It has been customaiy with this people to invite for tins 
place some foreigner, lenowned among them for the depth of 
his learning, and the sanctity of his manners At tins time 
the Sahavi, or elder Rabbin, was a foreigner, who had been 
sent ovei to instruct them in llieir laws, nnd was a person, as 
wo shall observe, of no ordinary quabhcations When the 
Jewish council was assembled, the* Haham rose, and ad- 
dressed them in this manner — '' Men of Ibracl * the God of 
our ancestors is omniscient, and thcie is no one who can s.iy. 
Why doest thou this P This day He commands us to die for 
His law , for that law which w e have cherished from the 
first houi it was given, which we have pieserved pure 
throughout our captivity in all nations, and which for the 
many consolations it has given us, and the ctcnial hope it 
communicates, can we do less than ^c ? Posterity shall be- 
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hold thus book of truth, sealed with our blood , and our 
death, while it displays our sincerity, shall impart confidencp 
to the wanderer of Israel Death is before our eyes , and w o 
have only to choose an honourable and easy one If v\ e fall 
into the hands of our enemies, which you know wo cannot 
escape, our death will be ignominious and cruel , foi these 
Chr^tians, who picture the Spmt of God lu a dove, and 
confide in the meek Jesus, are athirst for our blood, and 
prowl around the castle like uolves It is therefoie my 
advice that wo elude their tortures , that we ourselves should 
be our own executioners , and that we voluntarily surrender 
our lives to our Creator We trace the invisible Jehovah in 
his acts , God seems to call for us, but let us not be unw orthy 
of that call Suicide, on occasions like the present, is both 
rational and lawful , many examples arc not ivantmg among 
our forefathers as I advise, men of Israel, they ha\ e acted 
on similar occ<abions ” Having said this, the old man sat 
down and wept 

The assembly was divided m their opinions Men of for- 
titude applauded its wisdom, but the pusillammous mmmured 
that it was a dreadful counsel 

Again the Babbin rose, and spoke these few words in a firm 
and decisive tone — “ My chili’en 1 since we are not unani- 
mous in our opinions, let those who do not appi ove of my 
advice depart flora this assembly — Some departed, but the 
greater number attached themselves to their venerable priest 
They now emploved themselves in consuming their valuables 
by fire , and every man, fearful of trusting to the timid and 
irresolute hand of the women, first destroyed his wife and 
children, and then himself Joceiius and the Rabbin alone 
remained Their lives were proti acted to the last, that they 
might see everything performed, according to then orders 
Jocenus being the chief Jew, was distinguished by the last 
mark of human respect, in receiving his death from the con- 
secrated hand of the aged Rabbin, who immediately after 
performed the melancholy duty on himself 

All this was transacted in the depth of the night In the 
morning the walls of the castle were seen wrapt in flames, 
and only a few miserable and pubillammous beings, unworthy 
of the bword, were viewed on the battlements, pointing to 
their extract brethren When they opened the gates of the 
castle, these men venfied the prediction of their late Rabbin | 
for the multitude, bursting through the solitary courts, found 
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themselves defrauded of then hopes, and in a moment 
avenged themselves on the feeble wretches who knew not how 
to die with-honoui 

Such is the nairative of the Jews of York, of whom the 
historian can only cuisoiily observe that five hundred de- 
stroyed themselves , but it is the philosophei who inquires 
into the causes and the manner ot these glonous suicides 
These are histones which meet only the eye of few, yet they 
are of infimtely more advantage than those which are read by 
every one We instiuct ourselves m meditating on these 
scenes of heroic evertion , and if by such histones we make 
but a slow progress in chionology, our heait howevei ex 
pands with sentiment ^ 

I admire not the stoicism of Cato, more than the foriitude 
of the Babbin , or rathci we should applaud that of the 
Babbin much more , foi Cato was familiar with the ani- 
mating vibions of Plato, and was the associate of Cicero and 
of CjEsar The Babbin had probably read only the Pen- 
tateuch, and mingled with companions of mean occupations, 
and meaner minds Cato was accustomed to the grandeur of 
the mistiess of the universe, and the Babbin to the little- 
ness of a pioviricial town Men, like pictures, maybe placed 
in m obscure and unfa\ourable light , but the finest picture, 
m the unilluminated cornei, still retains the design and 
colouring of the master My Babbin is a compamon'for 
Cato His history is a tale 

Winch Csto’e self had not disdained to hear — Pope 


THE SOYEREIGNTY OP THE SEAS 

The sovei eignty of the seas, which foieigners dispute with 
us, IS ns much a conquest as any one obtained on land , it is 
gained and pieservcd by our cannon, and the French, who, for 
ages past, exclaim against ivhat they call om tyranny, are 
only hindered from becoming themselves universal tyrants 
over land and sea, by that sovereignty of the seas vnthout 
which Grreat Britain would cease to exist 

In a memoir of the French Institute, I read a bitter phi- 
hppic against this sovereignty, and a notice then adapted to a 
•ttiitei’s purpose, undei Bonaparte, of two great works the 
one by Selden, and the other by Grotius, on this subject. 
The following is the historical anecdote, useful to revive*— 
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In 1G34 a dispute aro'se between the English and Dutch 
concerning the hernng-fuhei y upon the Biitish coast The 
French and Dutch had always peiseveied in dcclanng that 
the seas were perfectly fice, and grounded their reasons on a 
w orh of Grotius 

So eaily as in IGOO the great Grotius had published hia 
treatise of Mai e Lthei urn in fivoui of the freedom of the 
seas And it is a curious fact, that in 1618, Seldcn had 
composed another treatise in defence of the king’s dominion 
over the seas , but which, from accidents which are known, 
was not published till the dispute revived the controversy 
Selden, in 1G36, gave the woild his Mare Clausum, m answer 
to the Mare Lihei um of Giotius 
Both these great men felt a mutual respect for each other 
They only knew the i ivalry of genius 
As a matter of cunous discus&ion and legal investigation, 
the philosopher must incline to the arguments of Selden, who 
has proved by records the first occupancy of the English , 
and the English dominion ov'cr the four seas, to the utter ex- 
clusion of the Fiench and Dutch from fishing, without our 
licence He proves that our kings have alwaj s levied great 
sums, without even the concuiience of their parliaments, for 
the express purpose of defending this sovereignty at sea A 
copy of Selden’s work was placed in the council chest of the 
Exchequer, and in the court of admiralty, as one of our most 
precious records 

The hibtoncal anecdote is finally closed by the Dutch 
themselves, who now agreed to acknowledge the English 
soveieignty in the seas, and pij' a tnbute of thirty thousand 
pounds to the King of England, for liberty to fash in the 
seas, and consented to annual tributes 

That the Dutch jielded to Selden’s arguments is a triumph 
we cannot venture to boast The ultima laiio icgum pre- - 
vailed, and when we had destroyed their whole fishing fleet, 
the affair appeared much clearer than in the ingenious 
volumes of Grotius or Selden Another Dutchman presented 
the States-General with a ponderous reply to Selden’s Mate 
Clausum, but the wise Sommelsdjke advised the States to 
suppress the idle discussion , observing that this affair must 
be decided by the siooi d, and not by the^CH 

It may be curious to add, that as no pi evading or fashion 
able subject can be agitated, but some idlei must interfere to 
make'it extravagant and very new, so this giavo subject dul 
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Slot want for something of this nature A loained Italian, 1 
believe, agieed with our author Selden in geneial, that the sea, 
as well as the eai fh, is subject to some States , hut he main- 
tained, that the dominion of the sea belonged to the Genoese / 

v?* - 

I 

i r 

ON THE CUSTOM OF KISSING HANDS 

M Moniir, a French academician, has amused himself with 
collecting seveial historical notices of this custom I give a 
summary, for the benefit of those who have had the honoui 
of kissing his majesty’s hand It is not those who kiss the 
royal hand who could wnte best on the custom 

This custom is not only very ancient, and nearly universal, 
hut has been alike participated by religion and society 
To begin with religion Fiom the remotest times men 
saluted the sun, moon, and stars, by kissing the hand Job 
assures us that he wJls never given to this superstition, 

26 The same honoui was rendered to Baal, 1 Kings xix IS 
Other instances might be adduced 
We now pass to Greece Theie all foreign superstitions 
were received Lucian, after having mentioned vaiious sorts 
of sacrifices which the rich ofiered the gods, adds, that the 
pool adored them by the simpler compliment of kissing then 
hands That author gives an anecdote of Demosthenes, which 
shows this custom When a pnsonei to the soldiere of Anti- 
pater, he asked to enter a temple — ^^Yhen he entered, he 
touched his "mouth with his hands, which the guards took 
for an act of religion He did it, howevei, moie securely to 
swallow the poison he had prepoied foi such an occasion He 
mentions other instances 

From the Greeks it passed to the Homans Pliny places it 
among those ancient customs of which they were ignorant of 
the origin or the reason Persons were treated as atheists, 
who would not kiss their hands when they enteied a temple 
Wlien Apuleius mentions Psyche, he says, she was so beauti- 
ful that they adored her as Venus, in kissing the right hand 
The ceremonial action rendered respectable the earliest 
I institutions of Cliristianity It was a custom with the 
pnmmval bishops to give then hands to be kissed by the 
ministers who served at tho altai 
This custom, however, as a religious iite, declined with 
Pagamsm 
TOt II 
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In society our ingenious aoadenucian consideis the custom 
of lussing hands as essential to its welfare It is a mute 
form, u Inch expresses reconciliation, which entreats favours, 
or which thanks for those received It is an universal lan- 
guage, intelligible without an interpretei , which doubtless 
preceded writing, and perhaps speech itself 

Solomon saj s of the flatterers and suppliants of his time, 
that they ceased not to kiss the hands of their patrons, till 
they had obtained the favours which they solicited In 
Homer wc see Priam kissing the hands and embracing the 
knees of Achilles, while he suppheates for the body of 
Hector 

This custom prevailed in ancient Home, but it vaiied In , 
the first ages of the republic, it seems to have been only prac- 
tised by infenors to then supenors — equals gave their hands 
and embraced In the progress of time even the soldiers 
refused to show this maik of respect to their generals, and 
their kissing the hand of Cato when he was obliged to quit 
them was regarded as an extraordmary cu'cnmstance, at a 
period of such refinement The great respect paid to the 
tribunes, consuls, and dictators, obliged individuals to live 
■with them in n more distant and respectful manner, and 
instead of embraomg them as they did formerly, they con- 
sidered themselves as fortunate if allowed to kiss their hands 
Under the emperors, kissing hands became an essential duty, 
even for the great themselves , mfenor courtiers were obliged 
to bo content to adore the purple, by kneeling, touchmg the 
robe of the emperor by the right hand, and cariying it to the 
mouth Even this was thought too free , and at length they 
saluted the emperor at a distance, by kissing their hands, in 
the same manner os when they adored their gods 

It is supeiQuous to trace this custom m every country 
where it exists It is practised in every known countiy, m 
respect to sovereigns and supenors, even amongst the negroes, 
and the inhabitants of the New 'World Cortez found it 
estabhshed at Mexico, where more than a thousand lords 
saluted him, in touchmg the caitli -witli their hands, which 
they afterwards carried to then mouths 

Thus, whether the custom of salutation is practised by 
kissmg the hands of others from respect, or m bringing one » 
own to the mouth, it is of all other customs the most uni- 
versal This practice is now become too gross a familiarity, 
and it IS considered as a meanness to kiss the hand of those 
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with whom we M*e m habits of intercourse , and this custom 
would be entiiely lost, if loveis weio not solicitous to pieserve 
it in all its full power 


POPES 

TaIiOIS observes that the Popes scrupulously JbUowed, m tht 
early ages of the church, the custom of placmg then names 
after that of the pel son whom they addressed in their letters 
This mark of their humility he proves by letters written by 
various Popes Thus, when the great projects of politics 
were yet unknown to them, did they adhere to Christian meek- 
ness At length the day arrived when one of the Popes, 
whose name does not occur to me, said that “ it w-is safer to 
quarrel vnth a prince than with a friar ” Henry VI being at 
the feet of Pope Celestme, his holiness thought proper to Lick 
the crown off his head, which ludicrous and disgraceful 
action Baiomus has highly praised Jortm observes on this 
great caidmal, and advocate of the Homan see, that he 
breathes nothing but fiie and biimstone , and accounts kings 
and emperors to be mere catchpolls and constables, bound to 
esecuto with imphcit faith all the commands of msolent 
ecclesiastics Bellarmin was made a cardinal for his efforts 
and devotion to the papal cause, and maintaming tlus mon- 
strous paradox, — ^that if the pope forbid the exeicise of vii- 
tue, and command that of vice, the Roman church, trader 
pain of a sin, was obliged to abandon virtue for vice, if it 
would not sin against conscience / 

It was Hicholas I , a bold and enterprising Pope, who, in 
858, forgetting the pious modesty of his predecessors, took 
advantage of the dmsions in the royal families of France, and 
did not hesitate to place his name before that of the Lings 
and emperors of the house of France, to whom he wrote 
Since that time he has been imitated by all his successors, 
and this encroachment on the honours of monaichy has 
passed into a custom from having been tolerated lii its com- 
mencement 

Concerning the acknowledged tnfalltbihfti of the Popes, it 
appears that Gregory TII , in council, decreed that tlie church 
of Rome neither erred, and nevei should ar It was 
thus this prerogative of his hohness became received, till 
1313, when John XXII abirgated decrees made by thiee 
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^opc 3 Ins predecessors, lind declared that wliat was dotieainisA 
by one pope oi council might be coi reeled by anotliei , and 
Gregory XI , 1370, in Ins will deprecates, si qiiii in caihohed 
fide erasset The univeisity of Vienna protested against it, 
calling it a contempt of God, and an idolatry, if any one in 
matters of faith should appeal from a council to the Pope , 
that IS, fiom Qod, who presides in councils, to man But the 
infallibility was at length established by Iico X , especially 
after Luther’s opposition, because they despaired of dtlending 
their indulgences, bulls, &c , by any other method 

Imagination cannot form a scene moic tei rifle than when 
these men were in the height of powei, and to servo then 
political purposes bulled the thunders of their cxcommumca‘ 
tions over a kingdom It was a national distress not infeiior 
to a plague or famine 

Philip Augustus, desirous of divorcing Ingelburg, to unite 
himself to Agnes de Meranie, the Pope put Ins kingdom under 
an interdict The churches were shut during the space of 
ei^t months , they said nuthci mass nor vespers , they did 
not many, and even the oflkpiing of the mariicd, bom at 
this unhappy peiiod, loero considcicd as illicit and because 
the king w ould not sleep w ith his w ifc, it w as not permitted 
to any of his subjects to sleep with theirs ! In that year 
Prance was threatened with an extinction of the ordmary 
geneiation A man under this curse of public penance was 
iivcsted of all his functions, civil, military, and matrimonial , 
Jie w'as not allowed to dress his hair, to shave, to bathe, nor 
oven change his linen , so that upon the whole this made a 
filthy penitent The good king Bobeit incurred the cen- 
sures of the chuich foi having married Ins cousin He was 
immediately abandoned Two faithful domestics alone 
remained with him, and these always passed through the fire 
whatever he touched In a word, the hoiToi w Inch an ex- 
communication occasioned was such, that a courtesan, with 
whom one Peletiei had passed some moments, hai ing learnt 
soon afterwards that he had been about six months an excom- 
municated person, fell into a panic, and with gieat difficulty 
recovered fiom her convuLions, 
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To literory composition we may apply the saying of an 
ancient philosopliei — “Alittlethnig gives peifeetion, although 
perfection is not a little thing ” 

The great legislatoi of the Hebiews orders us to pull off 
the finiit for the fiist thi ee 3 ears, and not to taste them He 
was not Ignorant how it weakens a young tree to hnng to 
maturity its first fi uits Thus, on literary' compositions, our 
green essays ought to be picked away The word Zama),'by 
a beautiful metaphor ivom priimng tiees, means in Hebrew to 
compose verses Blotting and correcting was so much 
Churchill’s abhorience, that I have heard from his publisher 
ho once energetically expressed himself, that it was like 
cutting away one's own flesh This stiong figure sufficiently 
shows his repugnance to an author’s duty Churchill now lies 
neglected, for posterity will only inspect those who 

Flic off tlio mortal part 

Of glowing tUouglit with Attic art 

YouKa 

I have heard that this careless bard, after a successful 
woik, usually piecipitatcd the publication of anobhei, idling 
on its crudeness being passed over bj’’ the public cui losity 
excited by its better brother He called this getting double 
pay, foi thus ho seemed the sale of a burned uork But 
Churchill Mas a ‘ipendthnllb of fame, and enjoyed all his 
revenue-while ho lived, posteiity owes him little, and paj's 
him nothing I 

Bayle, an experienced observer in literaiy mattcis, tells us 
that cot led ton is bj' no means practicable by some authois, 
ns in the case of Ovid In exile, his compositions were 
nothing more than spiritless repetitions of what he had for- 
merly written He confesses both negligence and idleness in 
the coircctions of his w'orks The Mvacitj’" which aniniated 
Ills fiibt productions failing him when ho levised hi& poems, 
he found coricction too laborious, and he abandoned it This, 
liowcacr, was only^ an excuse “It is ccitain that some 
authot s cannot CO) red They compose w’lth pleasuie, and 
with ardour , but they exhaust all then foice They fly with 
but one wing when tliej'^ review thur works, the fiiat fire 
does not return , there is m their imagination a certain calm 
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which hinders tbou pen from making any pi ogress Their 
mind IS like a boat, which only advances by the strength of 
oars ” 

Dr More, the Platonist, had such an e'^uberanee of fancy, 
that cot rechon was a much greater labour than composition 
Ho used to say, that in wilting his works, he was forced to 
cut his way through a cioud of thoughts as through a wood, 
and that he threw off in his compositions as much as would 
make an ordinary philosopher More was a great enthusiast, 
and, of comse, an egotist, so that ci i/icisni ruiHcd his temper, 
notwithstanding all hib Platonism "When accused of ohscu- 
iities and extravagances, ho said that, like the ostrich, ho 
laid Ills eggs in the sands, nhich would prove autal and 
prolific in time, however, these ostrich-eggs have proved to 
be addled 

A habit of correctness in the lesser parts of eomposition 
will assist the highei It is w orth recording that the great 
Milton was anxious for coirect punctuation, and that Addison 
was solicitous after the minutiai of the press Savage, Arm- 
strong, and others, felt tortures on similar objects It is 
said of Julius Scahger, that he Ind this peciiliaiity in his 
mnnnei of composition ho w rote w ith such accuracy that his 
MSS and the printed copy corresponded page for pawc, and 
Ime foi line ° 

Malheibe, the father of Fiench poetiy, tormented himself 
by a prodigious slowuiess , and was employed rather in per- 
fecting than 111 forming w orks His muse is compared to a 
fine woman in the pangs of deliveiy lie exulted in his 
tardiness, and, after finishing a poem of one bundled verses, 
or a discourse of ten pages, he used to say he ought to repose 
for ten 3 ears Balzac, the fiist writer in French piose who 
gave majesty and harmony to a period, did not giudge to 
exijend a ivcek on a page, never satisfied with his first 
thoughts Our “ eostivc" Qiay entertained the same notion 
and it 13 hard to saj’’ if it arose from the sterility of then 
genius, or their sensibility of taste 

The MSS of Tasso, still preserved, are illegible from the 
vast number of their corrections I have gi\en a fac-simile, 
as correct as it is possible to conceive, of one page of Pope’s 
MS Homer, as a specimen of his continual corrections and 
critical erasuies The celebrated Madame Hacier never could 
satisfy herself in translating Homei eontinually retouching 
the lersion, even m its happiest passages There were 
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Bevel al paits which she translated in six oi seven manneis, 
and she frccjuently noted m the maigm — I have not yet 
Sons it 

When Pascal became waim in his celehiated controveisy, 
he applied himself with inci edible laboui to the edmposition 
of his “ Piovincial Letteii. ” Ho was fiequently twenty 
days occupied on a single lettei Ho iccommenccd somo 
above seven and eight times, and by this means obtained 
that perfection which has made his work, as Voltaire says, 
“one of the best books evei published in Fiance ” 

The Qumtns Cm tins of Vaugelas occupied him tliiity 
years genei ally every peiiod was translated in the margin 
five or SIX different ways Chapelaiii and Com ait, who took 
the pains to review this work critically, weie many times pei- 
plexed in their choice of passages, they geneially liLed best 
that winch h.id been fiist composed Hume had never done 
with coneetions^, every edition varies fiom the pieceding 
ones But thcie are more foitunate and fluid minds than 
these Voltaire tells us of Fcnelon’s Telemachus, that the 
amiable author composed it m his retiiement, in the shoit 
penod of tliieo months Fenelon had, before this, foimed 
his style, and his mind overflowed with all the spirit of the 
ancients He opened a copious fountain, and tlieie were not 
ten erasures in the original MS The same facility accom- 
panied Gibbon after the experience of his fiist volume , 
and the same copious readiness attended Adam Smith, who 
dictated to his amanuensis, while he walked about his study 
The ancients were as pertinacious m then corrections 
Isocrates, it is said, was emploj'^ed foi ten years on one of his 
works, and to appear natural studied with the most icfined 
ait After a labour of eleven years, Viigil pronounced his 
^neid imperfect Dio Cassius devoted twelve years to the 
composition of his history, and Diodorus Siculus, thu ty 
Theie is a middle between velocity and toipidity, the 
Italians say, it is not necessaiy to be a stag, but are ought 
not to be a tortoise 

Many ingenious expedients are not to be contemned in 
hteiaiy labours The critical advice. 

To chooso on author os wo would a ft tend, 

IS very useful to young wnters The finest geniuses have 
tdwnys affectionately attached themselves to some particular 
author of congenial disposition. Pope, in lus version of 
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Homer, kepb a conbtmfc cj o on Ins mister Dr) ilen , Cor* 
nedle’s faxouiite luthors were the brilliant Tacitus, the 
heroic Li\) , and the loft) Lucin the influence of their cha* 
racters may be traced m Ins best tragedies The great Cla- 
rendon, when cmplo)cd in writing his history, read o\cr "very 
carefully Tacitus and Ln>, to gi\e dignity to his 6t)lc, 
Tacitus did not surjiass him in his portraits, though Clarendon 
never equalled Lii) in hia narratisc 

The mode of liWar) composition adopted by that idmi- 
rable student Sir 'Williiin Jones, is well deserving our atten- 
tion Aftu having fixed on Ins subjects, he always added 
the model of the composition , and thus boldly w’rcstlcd with 
the great authors of antiquity On board the fngitc which 
was carrying him to Indn, he projected the following works, 
and noted them in this manner — 

1 Elements of the Laws of England 

Model — The Essay on Biiilnicnts AniSTOTiE 

2 The History of the Ameiicin War 

Model — TiiocTDinrs and PoIiTBIUS 

8 Britain Discovered an Epic Poem STachuicry — Hindu 
Gods Model — HoiiEK 

4 Speeches, Political and Forensic 

Model — ^Demosthenes 

5 Dialogues, Philosophical and Historical 

Model — PiVTO 

And of favourite authors there are also favourite works, 
which we love to bo familiarised with Bartholinus has a 
di«scrtation on reading books, in which he points out the 
superior performances of different writers Of St Austin, 
his City of God, of Hippocrates, Coacas jPi tenof tones , of 
Cicero, I>c OJpciis, of A^stotle, Me Ammahhits , of Ca- 
tullus, Coma Berenices, of Virgil, the sixth book of the 
^ncid, Ac Such judgments are indeed not to be our guides , 
but such a mode of reading is useful, by condensing our 
studies 

Evelyn, who has written treatises on several subjects, was 
occupied for years on them His mannci of arranging his 
materials, and his mode of composition, appear excellent 
Hiving chosen a subject he analysed it into its ranous part^i 
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under ceitam heads, oi titles, to he filled up at Lisuie 
Under these heads he set down his own thoughts as they 
occurred, occasionally inserting whatever was useful from his 
reading When his collections were thus formed, he digested 
his own thoughts icgularly,andstiengthened them hy autho- 
rities from ancient and modern authois, or alleged his reasons 
for dissenting fiom them Hw collections m time became 
voluminous, but he then exercised that judgment which the 
formers of such collections aie usually deficient in With 
Hesiod he hnew that “ half is better than the whole,” and it 
was his aim to express the quintessence of his reading, but 
not to give it m a crude state to the woild, and when his 
treatises were sent to the press, they were not half the size 
of his collections 

Thus also Winkelmann, in his “ History of Art,” an exten- 
sive work, was long lost in settling on a plan , like artists, 
who make random sketches of then fiist conceptions, ho 
threw on paper ideas, hints, and observations which occuired 
in his readings — ^many of them, indeed, were not connected 
with his history, but were afterwards inserted in some of his 
other works 

Even Gibbon tells us of his Roman History, “ at the outset 
all was dark and doubtful , even the title of the woik, the 
true mra of the decline and fall of the empire, the limits of' 
the introduction, the division of the cliapteis, and the order 
of the narration , and I was often tempted to oast away the 
labour of seven yeais” Akeiisido has exquisitely desciibed 
the progress and the pains of genius in its delightful rev cues 
Pleasmes of Imagination, b in v 373 The pleasures of 
composition in an aidcnt genius weie never so finely desciibed 
as by Buffon Speaking of the hours of composition he said, 
“These are the most luxuiious and dehghtiul moments of 
life moments which have often enticed me to pass fouiteen 
hours at my desk in a state of tiansport, i\\\% gt ahjicatton 
moie than gloi g is my reward ” 

The publication of Gibbon’s Memoirs conveyed to the 
world a faithful pictuie of the most fervid industry, it is lu 
goutli the foundations of such 41 sublime edifice as his histoiy 
must be laid The world can now tiace how this Colossus oi 
erudition, day by day, and 3 ear bj’^ 3 car, picpiied himself 
for some last work 

Gibbon has funiishcd a new idea in the aib of reading 1 
AYc ought, sayc he, not to attend to the oidet of om ’bopla, 
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so much as of om thoughts “ The penjsal of a particalai 
work gives birth perhaps to ideas unconnected with the sub- 
leot it treats , I pursue these ideas, and quit my proposed 
p]an of reading ” Thus m the midst of Homei he rend Lon- 
gmus, a chapter of Longinus led to an epistle of Pliny, 
and having finished Longinus, he followed the tram of his 
ideas of the sublime and beautiful in the Inquiry of Burke, 
and concluded with comparing the ancient with the modem 
Longinus Of all our popular writers the most experienced 
reader was Gibbon, and he offers an important advice to an 
author engaged on a particular subject “ I suspended my 
perusal of any new book on the subject till I had reviewed all 
that I knew, or believed, or had thought on it, that I might 
be qualified to discern how much the authors added to my 
onginal stock ” 

These are valuable hints to students, and such have been 
practised by others * Ancillon was a veiy ingenious student, 
he seldom read a book thioughout without reading in his pro- 
gress many others , his library-table was always coyeied with 

number of books for the most part open this variety of 
authors bred no confusion , they all assisted to throw light 
on the same topic , he was not disgusted by frequently se&g 
the same thing in difibrent wiiteis, then opinions were so 
many new strokes, which completed the ideas which he had 
conceived The celebrated Father Paul studied in the same 
manner He never passed over an inteicsting subject till he 
had confronted a variety of authors In historical researches 
he never would advance, till he had fixed, once for all, the 
places, time, and opinions — a mode of study which appears 
very ddatoiy, but in the end will make a great saving of 
time, and labour of mind those who have not pursued this 
method are all their lives at a loss to settle their opinions and 
their belief, from the want of having once brought them to 
such a test 

I shall now offer a plan of Historical Study, and a calcula- 
tion of the necessary timb it will occupy, without specifying 
the authors , as I only propose to animate a young student, 
who feels he has not to number the days of a patriarch, that 
he should not be alarmed at the vast labyiinth historical 

* EdgOT Poe’s acconnt of tie regular mode by irhicli Lo designed and 
executed liiB beat and most renowned poem, “ The Baven,” is an instance 
of the use of methodical rule successfully applied to what appears to be one 
of the most fanciful of mental works 
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researches present to his eye If wo look into public libra- 
ries, moie than thuty thousand volumes of hibtory may he 
found 

Lenglet du Fresnoy, one of the greatest readers, calculated 
that ho could not read, with satisfaction, more than ten hours 
a day, and ten pages in folio an hour , which makes one bun- 
dled pages every day Supposing each volume to contain 
one thousand pages, every month would amount to three 
volumes, which make thirty-sis volumes in folio in the year 
In fifty years a student could only read eighteen hundred 
volumes m folio All this, too, supposing uninterrupted 
health, and an intelligence as lapid as the eyes of the labo- 
nous icscarcher A man can hardly study to advantage till 
post twenty, and at fifty his eyes will be dimmed, and his 
head stuffed with much reading that should never be read 
His fifty years for eighteen hundred volumes are reduced to 
thirty years, aud one thousand volumes • And, after all, the 
universal historian must resolutely face thirty thousand 
volumes ! 

But to cheer the histonographei, ho shows, that a pubhc 
libraiy is only necessary to be consulted , it is in our private 
closet where should be found those few ivnteis who direct us 
to then rivals, without jealousy, and mark, m the vast career 
of time, those who are worthy to instruct posterity His 
calculation proceeds on this plan, that sic Jiowh a day, and 
the term of ten yeai s, are sufficient to pass over, with utility, 
the-immense held of history 

He calculates an alarmmg extent of historical ground 


For a knowledgo of Sacred History ho gives 

Ancient Egypt, Babylon, and Assyna, modem Assyria ) 
or Persia • ) 

3 months 

1 do 

Greek History 

6 do 

Homan History hy the modems 

rdo 

Boman History by the original rvritere 

6 do 

Ecclesiastical History, general and particular . 

SO do 

blodom History 

24 do 

To this may bo added for recurrences and xe pemsals 

48 do 

Tho total mil amount to 10^ years 


Thus, in ten years and a half, a student m history has ob- 
tained an universal knowledge, and this on a plan which per- 
mits as much leisure as every student would choose to 
indulge 
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As a specimen of Du Fresnoy’s calculations, take that of 


Sacred History 

For readiii!; Pore Calmet’s learned dissertations in tlic | days 
order he points out 1 

For Pdre Calmet’s IIistoiT, in 2 vols 4to (now m 4) 12 

For Pndeanx’s History 10 

For Josephus • 12 

For Basnage’s History of the Jews 20 


In all 6G days. 

He allows, however, ninety days for obtaining a sulnoicnt knowledge of 
Sacred History 

In reading this sketch, ne ire scaicely surprised at the 
erudition of a Gibbon , but having admiied that erudition, \%c 
perceive the necessity of such a plan, if \\ e would not learn 
what we have afterwards to unlearn 

A plan like the present, eicn in a mind which should feel 
itself incapable of the exeition, will not be regarded without- 
that reverence wo feel for genius animating such industry 
This scheme of study, though it may nc\ cr bo ngidly pur- 
sued, will be found excellent Ten j cars’ labour of happy 
diligence may render a student capable of consigning to pos- 
teiity a history as universal in its topics, ns that of the 
historian who led to this investigation 


POETICAL IMITATIONS AND BISHLAEITIES 

Tanius amor florum, ot genorandi glona mcliis. 

Georg Lib iv v 204 
Such rage of honey m our hoooin heats, 

And suoh a zeal w e have for flowery sweets I 

Dbtden 

Tins aiticlo was commenced by me many years ago in the 
euly volumes of the Monthly Magazme, and contmued by 
1 anous correspondents, with various success I have collected 
onlj those oi my own contiibution, because I do not feel 
authorised to make use of those of othei persons, however 
some may be desirable One of the most elegant of literary 
recreations is that of tracing poetical or prose imitations and 
similaiities, for assuredly, similaiity is not always imitation 
Bishop Hurd’s pleasing essay on “The Marks of Imitation” 
will assist the critic in deciding on wdiat may nnly bo an 
acwdental similarity, rather than a studied mutation. Thoso 
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critics have indulged an intemperate nliusc in these enter- 
taining researches, uho fiem a single xooid deiive the imita- 
tion of an entii e passage "Wakeheld, in his edition of Gray, 
13 very liable to this censure 

This kind of liteiaiy amusement is not despicable there 
are few men of letteis who have not been in the habit of 
mnikmg parallel passages, oi tiacing imitation, in the thousand 
shapes it assumes , it forms, it cultivates, it delights taste to 
obscive b^’’ what dexterity and vaiiation genius conceals, or 
modifies, an original thought or image, and to view the same 
sentiment, 01 expiession, bon owed with ait, oi heightened by 
enibellibhinent The ingenious wiiter of “A Criticism on 
Gray’s Elegy, in continuation of Dr Johnson’s,” has given 
some observations on this subject, which will please “ It is 
often entertaining to tiaco imitation To detect the adopted 
image, the copied design, the transferred sentiment, the 
appropriated phrase , and even the acquired manner and frame, 
undci all the disguises that mutation, combination, and ac- 
commodation may have thrown around them, must require 
both parts and dihgence, but it will bring with it no ordi- 
nary gratification A book piofessCdly on the ‘Historj’- and 
Progiess of Imitation in Pootiy,’ written by a man of per- 
spicuitj', an adept in the art of discerning likenesses, even 
when minute, with examples propeilytelected, and giadations 
duly marked, would make an impartial accession to the stoie 
of human literatuie, and furnish rational curiosity w'lth a 
high regale ” Let me premise that these notices (tlie wrecks 
of a large collection of passages I had once formed merely as 
exeiciscs to foim my taste) aie not given with the petty ma- 
lignant dchght of detecting the unacknowledged imitations of 
oui best writers, but merely to habituate tho young student 
to an instructive amusement, and to exhibit that beautiful 
variety which tho same imago is capable of exhibiting when 
letouched with all the art of genius 

Gray, in his “ Ode to' Spring,” has ' 

Tlio Attic wsrblcr povr^ nai inaoAT 

Wakefield in his “ Commontai j ” has a copious passage on this 
poetical diction Ho conceives it to be “ an admirable im- 
provement of the Greek and Homan classics ” 

Kiev oi>5i5p IIes Scat Her 39G 

Suaves cx ore loqittlai 

-Funde Lucbet i 10. 
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This learned editor was little conversant with modem litera* 
ture, as he proved by his memorable editions of Gray and 
Pope The expression is evidently boi rowed not from Hesiod, 
nor Horn Lucretius, but from a brothei at home 

Is it for thoe, tbo Linnet points nnn tuboai ! 

Ettay on Man, £p lu, v S3 

Gray, m the “ Ode to Adversity,” addresses the power thus, 

Tbon tamer of the human breast, 

Whose iBON soouEOE and lOBTUBina noim 
The bad afihght, afflict the best. 

Wakefield censures the expression ‘Hottuung how'* by dis- 
covering an impropriety and incongruity He says, “ con- 
sistency of figure rather required some matei lal image, liLo 
non scourge and aiamanitne chain ” It is curious to observe 
a verbal cntic lecture such a poet as Giay ' The poet pio- 
bably would never have replied, or, m a moment of excessive 
urbanity, he might have condescended to pomt out to this 
mmutest of critics the following passage in Milton — 

When the sootjboe 

Inexorably, and the loniOBnia houb 
C alls ns to penance 

Par Zort, B u v 00 
Gray, lu his “ Ode to Adversity,” has 

Light xnar disfebse, and inth them go 
The SOUllEB PIUEKI) 

Pond of this image, he has it agam m his “ Bard,” 

, They swabii, that in thy boohiidb bbau are bom, 

Gone I - 

Perhaps the germ of this beautiful image may be found in 
Shakspeare — 

— — W men, like bootebplies, 

Show not their mealy wings bat to SBE stWUElu 

Troilua and Cranda, Act lU s 7 

And two sumlar passages in Tmon of Athens * — 

The swallow follows not summer more willingly than wo your lord* 
diip 

2Vmon Kor more willingly leaves winter, such summer Jnrdt are 
men — ^Act Ih. 

Agam m the oame^ 

one clond of winter siowew 

These flics ore coach’d. — ^Act lu 
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01 * 17 , in lus “ Progiess of Poelr^,” baa 

In dunes Iseyond iLe solas soal. 

Wakefield has traced this imitation to Dryden , Gray himself 
refeiB to Viigil and Petiarch Wakefield gives the Ime from 
Dryden, thus — 

Beyond the year, and out of heaven’s high iray , 
which he calls extiemely hold and poetical I confess a critic 
might be allowed to he somewhat fastidious m this nnpoeticol 
diction on the Ingli-xoay, which I beheve Dryden never used 
1 think his Ime was thus — 

Beyond tho year, ont of tho solas wale 

Pope has' expressed the imago more elegantly, though copied 
from Drj deu. 

For as the solas wale, or milky way 

Gray has in his “Baid,” 

Bear as the light that visits these sad eyei^ 

Bear as the ruddy drops that worm my heorti 

Gray himself points out the imitation in Shakspeare of the 
latter image, but it is cuiious to observe that Otway, in his 
Venice Preserved, makes Priuh most pathetically exclaim 
to ills daughter, that she is 

Bear as the vital warmth that feeds my life, 

Bear as these eyes that weep in fondness o’er thee 

Gmy tells us that the image of his “Bard,” 

Loose his heard and hoary hair 
Streamed like a iieieoh to tho troubled air, 

w'as taken fiom a picture of the Supreme Being by Baphael 
It IS, however, remaikable, and somewhat ludicrous, that the 
beard of Hu^Lras is also compared to a meleoi and the 
accompanying observation of Butler almost induces one to 
thmk that Gray derived from it the whole plan of that 
sublime Ode — since his Paid precisely pei forms what the 
beard of Hudibias denounced These are the verses — 

This nAHiT JIEIEOR did denounce 
The fall oftceptrea and ofaowns 

Sudtbrat, c. 1. 

1 have been asked if I am serious in my conjecture that 
“ the meteor beard" of Hudibras might have given birth to 
the “ Bard " of Gray ? I reply, that the burlesque and tho 
sublime are extremes, and extremes meet. How often does it 
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bably, tlie whole line ^\as deincd I am inclined to tliink it 
w.ia frpm the following passage lu D 13 den 

Let fortune empty Tier wliolo qniver on me, 

I knve a soul tbat, Iilce an AHi>Ln sniELH, 

Can take in all, and Tsaas Ksovon for moro I 

DitYDEa’s Son Sclashan. 

Gray in his Elegy has 

laven in onr aslics lire tlicir wonted fires 

This line is so obscure that it is difficult to apply it to wlnt 
precedes it Mason in his edition in vain attempts to derive 
it from a thought of Petrarch, and still moio vainly attempts 
to amend it , "Wakefield expends an octavo page to paiaphra<!e 
this single verse From the following lines of Chaucer, one 
would imagine Gray caught the recollected idea The old 
Reve, in his prologue, saj's of himself, and of old men, 

For wlim we may not don tlian wol we speken , 
fet in our asue\ cold is hre ri-eken 

Trawmi’s Chaucer, vol 1 p 153, v 5879 

Gray has a very expiessive wo)d, highly poetical, hut I 
think not common 

For who to DUJiD roRCETPtn.i.Ess a prey— - 

and Daniel has, as quoted m Cooper’s Muses’ Lihraiy, 

And in himself with son 010, does complain 
The misery of dark fobgetfulm^ 

A line of Pope’s, in his Dunciad, “ High-born Howard,” 
echoed m the car of Gray, uhen he gave, uuth all the aiiifice 
of alliteration. 

High bom Heel’s harp 

Johnson bitterly censures Gny foi giving to adjectives the 
termination' of pnticiples, such as the cultured plain, the 
daisied bank but he solemnly adds, I was soriy to see m the 
line of a scholar like Gray, “ the homed spring ” Had J ohnson 
received but the faintest tincture of the nch Itnhan school of 
•English poetry, he would never have formed so tasteless a 
criticism Honied is employed by Milton 10 moio places . 
than one 

Hide roe from day’s ginsh oye 
■While the bee with hovied thigh 

Peiiseroso, v 142, 

a 


Ton II 
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Tiio celebrated stanza in Qraj ’« Elegy seems pai tly to bo 
borioncd 

Full ninny n gem of purest ny Ecreno 
The dark unruthomM eaves of ocenn heir 
ruH man) afloirer is bom to blnsli unrccitf 
And watte tit ewcclnets in t/ic dcwtl air 


Pope had said 


There kept by charms conceal'd from mortal eye, 

Like rows that m dcecrtt bloom and dte 

Jtajie of the ho^ 

Young sajs of nature 


In distant vilda by human eye unteen 

Slic rears her flowers and spreads her vela ct green) 

Pure gurgling nils the lonely desert trace, 

And waste their mutte on the savage race 

And Sliciistono has — 


And like the detert't hly bloom to fade ! 

Elegy ir. 

Gray uas so fond of this pleasing iraagerj, that he rcpoaLi 
it in his Ode to tho Installation , and Mason echoes it lu his 
Ode to Mcnior} 

Milton thus paints the ctcnuig sun 

If chance llio radiant suk uith rinrwru. swnrr 
Extends his evening beam, the fields revive 
The birds their notes renew, Ac 

Pai Ao«f, B 11 V 492 

Can there ho a doubt that he bon owed this beautiful 
well from an obscure poet, quoted bj Poole, in Ins “ English 
Parnassus,” 1657 ? Tho date of Milton’s great work, I find 
since, admits tho conjecture the fust edition being that of 
1060 Tho homely lines m Poole arc thece, 

To Thetis’ -wnlcry hewers the sun doth hie, 

HiDSinQ FARcn LLii unto the gloomy sky 

Young, in his Lovo of Fame,” acrj ndioitly improves on 
a witty conceit of Butler It is cm lous to ohsei \ o that w hilo 
Butler had made a remote allusion of a windoio to a ptUori/ a 
conceit IS grafted on this conceit, witli e\en more exquisite 

Each wiKDow like tho mLOR\ appears, 

■ffith beads thrust through kaued bv the ears I 

lludibrat, Port me 8, r. 801, 
An opera, like n muorv, may ho said 
To KAIL OCR EARS douo, and EXrOBB OUR UrAD 

iouHo’s Suttrcf, 
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lu the Duenna we firifl tlua thought diffeiently illustrated, 
by no means imitati\ e, though the satire is eongenial Don 
Jerome alluding to the setenadcis says, “ These amorous 
oigies that steal the senses in the heating, as tlicy say 
Egyptian emhalmeis seiwe mummies, extracting the ham 
th ough the eat s ” The wit is oiiginal, hut the subject is the 
same in the three passages , the whole taming on the idlusion 
to the head and to the eats 

"When Pope composed the following lines on Fame, 

HowNam that second life in others' breath, 

7ho EST^TF which wits INURSIT after death , 

Case, health, and life, for this they must resign, 

(Unsure the tenutv, but how vast the jfne/) 

Tctnjtle of Fame, 

he seems to have had present in his mind a single idea of 
Butler, by which he has very nchly amplified the entire 
imagery Bublei says, 

Honour's a i.gasg for uvEs to come. 

And cannot ho extended from 
Iho lEOAIi TEVAST 

Bxtdxbrai, Port i c. 8, v 1043, 

The same thought may he found m Sii Geoige Mackenzie’s 
** Essay on preferring Solitude to public Employment,” fiist 
published in 1665 Hudibras preceded it ty two years The 
thought IS stiongly expiessed by the eloquent Mackenzie 
“ Pame is a i evenuc payable only to out ghosts, and to deny 
oui selves all present satisfaction, or to expose ourselves to so 
much hazaid for this, weie as gieat madness as to starve oui> 
selves, or fight desperately for food, to be laid on our tombs 
after our death ” 

Dryden, in his “ Absalom and Achitophel,” says of the 
Earl of Shaftesbury, 

' David for him his tnneful harp had stmng, 

And Beaien had wanted one immortal tong 

This verse was ringing in the ear of Pope, when with equal 
modesty and felicity he adopted it in addressing his irieudDr. 
Arbuthnot 

Pnend of my life ; which did not von prolong 
' The worid had wanted many an idle tong/ 

Howell has prefixed to his Letteis a tedious poem, written 

ii2 
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in tlio taste of the times, and he there sajs of tetters, that 
they are 

The henlds and sircet larbmgers tliat move 
From Last to West, on emlasstes of love. 

They can the troptc cut, and cross the line 

It le piohable that Pope had noted this thought, for the 
following lines seem a beautiful heightening of the idea 

Heaven first tanglit letters, for some irretoli’s aid. 

Some banish’d lover, or some captivo maid 

Then he adds, they 

Speed the soft intercourse from sonl to sonl. 

And waft a sigh from Indus to tho Pole 

Elotsa 

There IS anothei passage in “Howell’s Letters,” which has 
a great affinity with a thought of Pope, ivho, in “ the llnpe 
of the Lock,” saji. 

Fair trosses man’s imperial ince ensnare. 

And beauty dram us vnth a srngle hair 

Howell wntes, p 200, “’Tis a poweiful sex — ^they were 
too stiong for the first, the strongest and •ivises{! man that 
was, they must needs be stiong, when one hair of a tooman 
can draw more than an hnndied pan of oxen ” 

Pope’s description of the death of the lamb, in his “ Essay- 
on Man,” 18 finished with the nicest touches, and is one of 
the finest pictures our poetry exhibits Even familiar as it 
IS to our eai, we never examme it but with iindimmished 
admiration 

The lamb, thy not dooms to bleed to day, 

Had he tliy reason, -nonld he skip and playf 
Pleased to the last he crops the flowery food, 

And licks the hand jnst rais’d to shed his blood 

Aft6i pausing on the last two fine ver&es, will not the 
reader smile that I should conjecture the image might oiigi- 
nally have been discovered in the following humblo verses in 
a poem once consideied not as contemptible 

A gentle land) has rhetono to plead, 

And when she sees the butcher’s knife decreed, 

Her voice entreats him not to make her bleed 

Dr Kino’s Midly'of Monntowa 

This natural and aficcting image might certainly have been 
observed by Pope, without Ins having perceived it through 
the less polished lens of the telescope of Dr King It is, 
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however, a 7a? though it may not he an tnnlation, 
and IS given as an example of that art in composition i\hioh 
can ornament the humblest conception, like the graceful vest 
throw n over nalced and sordid beggary 

I consider the following lines as stiictly copied by Thomas 
Warton 


The donng artist 

Explored the pangs that rend the royal hreaat, _ 

Those ibounds that lurh hcneath ike tissued vest 

T Wasioh on Shokspcorc 


Sii Phdip Sidney, in his “Defence of Poesie,” has tlio 
same image He iviites, “Tragedy openeth the greatest 
' loounds, and showeth forth the uloets that aie covoed tciih 
tissue " 

The same appiopiiation of thought will attach to the fol« 
lowing hnes oi Tickell 

While the charm’d reader with thy thought comphes, 

And views thy Rosamond with Henry's eyes 

TtCKTLi, to AnnisoK 

Evidently fiom the Fiench Horace 

En vain contre le Cid un ministro sa liguo , 

Tout Pans, pour ChmenCf a Ics jeuxde Rodrtyue 

BoiIEAV 


Oldham, the satirist, says in his satires upon the Jesuits, that 
had Cam been of this black fraternity, he had not been con- 
tent with a quarter of mankind 

Had he been Jesuit, had he hut put on 
Thctr savage cruelty, the rest had gone! 

Satire u. 

Doubtless at that moment echoed in his poetical car Iho 
enei^tic and caustic epigiam of Andrew Man cl, against 
Blood stealing tlio crown dressed m a poison’s cassock, and 
sparing the hie of the keeper 

With the Priest’s vestment liad he hut put or 
The Prelates cruelty — the Crown had gone/ 


Tho following pas^iges seem echoes to each other, and it is 
but justice due to Oldham, the satirist, to acknowledge him 
the parent of this antithesis 

On Eutler who can think •wilhont lusl rage, 

JT/ie glory and the scandal of the aqei 

(Satire agixrst Poetry, 
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It SDCms evidently borrowed by Popoj when he npphos tho 
thought to ErasTnu<! — 

At lonRlli Ensrati^ tint preat injured nntnc, 

Tho glorijof the pnathood ntid the ehamet 

Toung reoiomboicd the antilhcsn; when ho said, 

Of Bomo for such the iHmnfllc'B mge, 

That they'ro the hlnckcsl teandal of tho age 

Voltaue, a great reader of Pope, seems to have borrowed 
part of tho expression — 

fteandah d'Eglice, ct dcs roia le module. 

Do Caus, an old French poet, in one of his monl poems 
on an houi -glais, inserted in modem collections, has nianj 
ingenious thoughts That this poem was read and admired 
by Goldsmith, the following beautiful image- seems to indi- 
cate Do Caux, comp.inng the world to his hour glass, saj s 
beautifully, 

(?«! tin it! re 7111 lull, 

Qa'unsottjUlepciil dCtrwre, et ju’iiii tonfle ajfroduit. 

Goldsmith apphoi. the thought vcij happilj — 

TrinccB and lords mny flourish or mny fmlo , 

J breath can male them, as a breath has made 

I do not Itnow whether we might not lead, for modem 
copies are sometimes incoricct, 

A hr&ith mmales them, os a breath has made 

Thomson, 111 his pastoral stort of Palcmon and Lat inm, 
appears to hate copied a passage from Otway. Palemon thus 
addresses Lavinia — 

Oh, let mo now into a richer soil 

Transplant thee Eofe, where vernal (un< ond showers 

Diffuse their warmest, largest influence. 

And of my garden bo tho pndo and joj J 

Chaniont employs tho same image when snc.alving of 
Monimia, ho says — ® 

Ton took her np a htllc tender fiower, 

—— and with a careful lonng hand 
Tran^lanied her into your own fair garden. 

Where the san always shines 

The origin of the following imagery is undoubtedly 
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Grecian; but it is still embellished and modified by our 
best poets — 

While universal Pan, 

Knit with the graces and the hours, tn dance 
Led on th’ eternal spnng 

Paradise Lost, 

Thomson probably caught this stiam of imagery 

Sudden to Leavou 

Thence weary vision turns, where leading soft 
The silent Jiouis of love, with purest my 
Sweet Venus shines 

Summti, V 1692 

Gray, in repeating this imagerj'-, has bon owed a I'emark- 
able epithet from hlilton 

' Iio, where the rosy bosom'd hows, 

Fail Kenws’ tram, appear 

Ode to mg 

Along the ensped shades and howors 
Hex els the spruce and jocund sjn mg. 

The graces and tho rosy hosowHd hours 
Thither all their bounties bring 

Comus, V 084. 

Collins, in his Ode to Peai, whom he associates with 
Danger, there giandly personified, was I think considerably 
indebted to the follouing stanza of Spenser 

Koxt him was Fear, all arm’d from top to toe. 

Yet thought himself not safe enouch thereby 
But fear'd each sudden movemeut to and fro , 

And his oian arms when glittering be did spy, 

Or dashing heard, he fast away did fly, 

As ashes pale of hue and wingy bed d, « 

And evermore on Danger fix’d his eye, 

’Gainst whom he always bent a brazen shield. 

Which hiB Tight hand unarmed fearfully did wield 

Faery Queen, B iii. c. 12, s 12 

Warm from its perusal, ho seems to have seized it as a 
hint to the Ode to Feai, and in his “Passions” to have veiy 
finely copied an idea here 

First Fear, liis hand, his shill to try. 

Amid tho chords bewildered laid. 

And bad, rccoiFd, he know not why, 

Fen at the sound himself had made 

Ode to the Passions 

The stanza in Beattie’s “ Minstrel," first book, m which 
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hib “ visional i"- boy,” after “the stoiin of summer i-ain,” vieirS 
“the ninbow bii^hteu to the setting sun,” and luus to 
icacb it 

Fond fool, tint decra’sl the Blrcaming gloo nigh, 
lloir Toin the chose thine ardonr has begun 1 
’Tis fled afar, ere half thy purposed nee be run. 

Thus It fares with age, &.c - - 

The same tram of thought and imagery applied to the 
same subject, though the image itself be someuliat dificrent, 
may be iouiid in the poems of the platonic John Norris, a 
Milter Mho lias great ongmalitj of thought, and a highly 
poetical spiiit His stanza runs thus 

So to the unthinking lioy the distant sky 
Seems on some mountain’s surface to relic, 

He with ambitious haste climbs the ascent, 

Cunoiu to toudi the Armament, 

But when with an nn weaned pace, 

ITe is aiTired at the long wish’d lor plate, 

V ith Biglis the sad defeat ho docs deplore. 

His heaven is still os distant as before I 

The by John Nonius. 

In the modern tiagedj oi The Castle Speche is this fine 
dcbcription of the ghost of Htchna — “buddenly a female 
form glided along the a ault I Hew towai ds her Mj arms 
' were already unclosed to clasp hci , — when suddenly liei figure 
changed f Her face grew pale — a stream of blood gushed 
jrom hei bosom ‘While speaking, her form witheied auaj , 
the fietdi Jell Jiom hri hones, a skeleton loathsome and 
meagre clasped mo in her moutdeimq aims Hei infected 
breath Mas mmgled Mith mine, her lotting fingcis pressed 
my hand, and my face Mas cotcred Mith her kisses Oh' 
then bow I trembled M'ltli disgust '” 

There is undoubtedlj singular meiit in this dcscnption I 
shall contrast it m ith one aaliich tho French Virgil has written, 
in an age mIiosc faith M'as stioiiger in ghosts than ours, jet 
avhich peiliaps liad less skill iii desenbing them There are 
some circumstances m'IiicIi scorn to indicate tint the author - 
of tho Castle Spcctie lighted Ins torch at the altar of tlie 
French muse Atliaha thus naiiates her dream, m aahicb 
the spectre of Jezabel, her mother, appears 

CTfltoit pendant I’horrcur d'unc profonde nnii^ 

Ma mire Jezabel devaiit raoi s'est montr£c, 

Comme an jour de sa mort, pompeusement pnree 
^ En nebevant ces mots epouaantables, 
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Son ombro TOrs mon lit a paru so baisser, 

1st moi, JO lui tendoiB Ics mains ponr I’embrasser, 

SlniB^e ii'at plus tro'iii gv^un hortille mClange 
J)'vs et de chair mcurtns, ot train to dans la fingo, 

Ses lambcaux pinna de sang ct dcs mcmlrcs aj^rcux 

Racine's Athalic, Acto u s fi 

Goldsmitli, when, in his pedestrian torn, he sat amid the 
Alps, as he paints himself in his “ Traveller,” and felt him- 
self the solitary neglected genius ho was, de<?olate amid'«t the 
surrounding sccneiy, probably at that moment apphcd to 
himself the following beautiful imageiy of Thomson 

As in the hollow breast of Apennino 
Beneath the centre of encirchug bills, 

A myrtle nses, far from human eyes, 

And breathes its balmy fragrance o'ei the wild 

Autumn, 'v 202 

Goldsmith veiy patheticall} applies a similar image 

' E'en now where Alpine solitudes ascend, 

1 sit me down n pensive hour to spend, 

Like yon neglected shrub at random cast, 

That shades the steep, and sighs at every blast 

Travdlcr 

Ahouside illustrates the native impulse of genius by a 
simile of Memnon’s marble statue, sounding its Ij le at the 
touch of the sun 

For as old Memnoii’s image, long renown’d 
By fabling Nilus, to thequiienng touch 
Of Titan’s my, with each repulsive string 
Consenting, sounded through the warblmg nir 
Unbidden strains , even so did nature's hand, Ao 

Tt IS remarkable that the same image, which does not 
appear obvnous enough to have been the common inliciitancc 
of poets, IS piecisely used by old Regnier, the first French 
satirist, m the dedication of his Satiics to the French king 
Louis XrV supplies the place of natuie to the courtly sati- 
iist These are Ins words — * On lit qu’en Ethiope il y avoit 
unc statue qui rendoit un son harmonieu\, toutes les fois qua 
le soleil levant la regaidoit Ge m6mo iniiacle, Sire, avez 
vous fait en moi, qui touchd de I’astie de Yotre Majest6, ai 
repu la voix et la parole ” 

In that subhme passage in ‘'Pope’s Essay on Men,” 
Epist 1 V 237, beginning. 

Vast oham of being I which from God began, 
ftnd proceeds to 
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From nature’s chain -vrhatever link you stake, 

Tenth, or ten thousandth, breaks the chain ahko 

Pope seems to have caught the idea and image fiom 
Waller, whoee last verse is as fine as any in the “Essay on 
Man 

The chain that’s fixed to the throne of Jove, 

On irhich the fabric of our world depends. 

One hnV dissolv’d, the whole creation ends 

Of the Danger hxs Majesty etcajied, La r 168 

It has been observed by Thyei, that Milton borrowed the 
expression tntbroioned and iioton, which he applies to the 
evening shade, from the Itahan See Tliyer’s elegant note 
in B IV , V 246 

■ ■ And where the nnpierced shade 
Imlrotencd the noon tide bowers 

And B IS , V 1086 

• Where highest woods impenetrable 

To sun or star light, spread their umbrage broad, 

And in own as evening 

Pa Vimbruno is an expression used by the Italians to denote 
the appioach of the eiening Boiardo, Anosto and Tasso, 
have made a very picturesque use oi this term, noticed by 
Thyer I doubt if it be applicable to our colder climate , but 
Thomson appears to have been struck by the fine effect it 
produces in poetical landscape, for he has 

With quickened step 

Brown night retires 

Summer, r 61 

If the epithet be true, it cannot be more appiopnatel; 
applied than in the season he describes, which most resembles 
the genial dime with the deep seienity of an Italian heaven 
Milton in Italy had espenenced the 6t own eventncf, but it may 
be suspected that Thomson only recollected the language of 
the poet 

The same observation may be made on two othei poetical 
epithets I shall notice the epithet “ nATTOirnro” applied to 
inanimate objects , and “ pubpiie” to beautiful objects “ 

The natives of Italy and the softer climates receive emo* 
tions from the view of their waters in the SPBtif& not 
equally expenenced m the British roughness of our sloes, 
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The fluency and softness of the water are thus descnbed by 
Lucretius; — 

Tibi snaveis Dcsdola tellna 

Submittit florcs hbi biuest itqtiora fordi 

Inelegantly rendered by Creech, 

Tbe rongbesb sea puts on smooth looks, and shiees. 

Diyden more happily, 

The ocean simns, and smooths her \ravy breast. 

But Metastasio has copied Lucretius — 

A te fionscono , \ 

Gli erbosi prat 
£ 1 flntti Rino'ro 
Kel mar placati 

It merits observation, that the JVbi thei n Poets could not 
esalt their imagination higher than that the watei ssniiED, 
while the modern Italian, having before his eyes a different 
Spring, found no difficulty in agreemg with the ancients, 
that the waies itinoHED Modem poetry has made a very 
free use of the ammating epithet iiA.tJGirrxG Gray has 
lAGQHiKG riowEBS and Langhorne m two beautiful hnes 
personifies Blora — 

"Where Tweed’s soft banks m liberal beanty lie. 

And Flora lacans beneath an azure sky 

Sir 'William Jones, in the spirit of Oriental poetry, has 
“ the i^LUGiiiiTG Ain ” Dryden has emplo} cd this epithet 
boldly in the delightful Imes, almost entirely borrowed from 
his original, Chaucer — 

The morning lark, the messenger of day, 

Sainted in her song the morning gray. 

And soon the sun arose, with beams so bright, 

That all the nonizov laughed to see the joyous sight 

Palamon and Aratc, B u.* 

It IS extremely difficult to conceive what the ancients 

* The old poet is the most fresh and powerful in his words Tbe 
passage is thus given m Wngbt’s edition — 

Tbe busy lark, messenger of day, 

Salnteth m her song the morrow gnv , 

And fiery Fhmbus nseth up so bngkt, 

That all tbe onent langbeth of the light 

Leigh Hunt remarks with justice that ** Dryden falls short of the fresh* 
ness and feeling of the sentiment. His lines are beautiful, but they do 
not come home to ns with so happv and cordial a face,” 
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precisely meant by the word pwpureus They seera to have 
designed hy it an^liing bright and BEATiTirui A cla«!sical 
friend has furnished mo i\ith numerous significations of tins 
word which are very contradictory Albinovanus, in his 
elegy on Lma, mentions Nivem puipuieum Catullus, 
Querous ravws pwputeos Horace, Purpwco hiief ore 
lecto, and somewhere mentions Oloies pmpuieos Viigil 
has Purpui eaw vomit ille anttnam , and Homer calls the sea 
purple, and gives it in some othei book the same epithet, 
when in a storm 

The general idea, however, has been fondly adopted hy 
the finest n riters in Europe The puhple ot the ancients 
IS not known to us What idea, therefore, ba\ e the moderns 
afiised to it ? Addison, m his Vision of the Temple of Fame, 
describes the country as “being covered with a kind of 
PUBPLE iiioHT ” Gian’s beautiful hue is well known — - 
The bloom of young desire nod. purple light of love 
And T.ibso, in describing his hero Godfre}'-, says, Heaven 

Gli ompie d’onor In fnem, e vi nance 
3>i QioTiuem tl bel purpureo Ittne 

Both Gray and Tasso copied Virgil, where Venus gives to 
hei son iEneas — 

iuinenjue Jnventin 

Purpureum 

Di'jden has omitted thoparpZo hqlit in his version, nor is 
it given by Pitt, but Dryden expi esses the general idea by 
"With hands divine. 

Had formed hie curling locks and made hit templet thiiie, 

And given his rolling eys a sparkling grace 

It IS probable that Milton has given us his idea of what 
was meant by iliti put pie light, when- applied to the human 
countenance, m the felicitous expression oi 
Celesiiai, bost-bsd 

Gray appeals to me to be indebted to Milton for a hint 
for the opening of his Elegy as in the first hne ho had 
Dante and Milton in his mind, he perliaps might also in the 
following passage have lecoUected a congenial one in Comus, 
which he dtered Milton, desciibing the evening, mniks it 
out by ' , 

VHiat time the laboured ox 

Jn his loose trices from the fuiron came. 

And tl }0 s?r(n^{ hedger at his supper sat 
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Gray lifts 

The lorbtng herd wind slowly o’er the lea, 

The ploughman houicvs md plods his weary way 

Warton has made an ohservation on this passage in 
Oomus, and obseives fuither that it is a classical circum- 
stance, but not a naint al one, in an JSnghsli landscape, for 
our ploughmen quit their woik at noon I think, therefoio, 
the imitation i*; still more evident, and as Walton obseives, 
both Gray and Milton copied here from books, and not from 
life. 

There are three great poets who have given us a similar 
incident 

Dryden introduces the highly finished picture of the hat e 
in his Annus Mirabihs — 


Stansa ISl 

So I have seen some ftarful hare maintain 
A conrse, till tired before the dog she lay; 
liVlio stretched behind her, pants ni>on the plain, 

Post power to kill, as she to get away 

1S2 

With Ills loll’d tongne he faintly licks his prey, 

His iratm breath blows her ilix up ns she lies 
She trembling creeps upon the ground away 
And looks back to him with beseeching eyes 

Thomson paints the slap in a similar situation — 

Fainting breathless toil 

Sick seizes on his heart — he stands at bay 
The big round tears run down bis dappled face, 

He groans in anguish 

Autumn, v 451 

Shnkspearc e\hibits the same object — 

The wrrelcbed animal heaved forth such groans. 

That their discharge did stretch Ins leathern coat 
Almost to bursting , and the btq round tears 
Coursed one another down his innocent not 
In piteous chase 

Of these three pictures the leseecJtinp eyes of Dryden 
perhaps is more pathetic than the hig i ound tears, certainly 
borrowed by Thomson from Shakspcaie, because the former 
expression has more pabsion, and is therefore more poetical. 
The sixth Ime in Dryden is perhaps exquisite for its imitative 
harmony, and with peculiar felicity paints the action itself. 
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Thomson adroitly diops the tnnocent nose, of which one word 
seems to have lost its onginal signification, and the other 
offends now by its familiarity The dappled face is a term 
more picturesque, more appropiiate, and more poetically 
expressed 


EXPLANATION OP THE FAC SHOLE, 

The manuscripts of Pope’s version of the Iliad and Odyssey 
are preserved in the British Museum in tliiee volumes, the 
gift of David Mallet They are written chiefly on the backs 
of letters, amongst which are several from Addison, Steele, 
Jervaise, Howe, Young, Caiyl, Walsh, Sir Godfrey Kneller, 
Fenton, Graggs, Congreve, Hughes, his mother Editha, and 
Lintot and Tonson the booksellers * 

From these letters no information can be gathered, ivliich 
ments public communication , they relate generally to the 
common civilities and common affairs of hie What httle 
could be done has already been given in the additions to 
Pope’s works 

It has been observed, that Pope taught himself to write, 
by copying printed books of this singularity we have in this 
collection a remarkable instance , several parts are wntten in 
Boman and Italic characters, which lor some time I mistook 
for prmt , no imitation can be more correct 
What appears on this Fac-Simile I have pnnted, to assist 
its deciphering , and I have also subjoined the passage as it 
was given to the public, for immediate reference The manu- 
script from whence this page is taken consists of the first 
rude sketches , an luteime^ate copy having been emplojed 
foi the press , so that the corrected verses ol this Fac-Similo 
occasionally vary from those published 
This passage has been selected, because the partmg of 
Hector and w^dromache is perhaps the most pleasmg episode 
in the Ihad, while it is confessedly one of the most finished 
passages 

The lover of poetiy will not be a little gratified, when he 
contemplates the vaiiety of epithets, the imperfect idea, the 
gradual embellishment, and the critical rasures which are 

* This uso of -whnt most persons would consider waste paper, obtained 
for the iwot the dcngnntion of “paper spanng Pope,” 
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here di««coveicd * The action o£ Hector, in lifting Ins infant 
in hia aims, occasioned Pope much trouble, and at length 
the pimted copy has a different reading 

I must not omit noticing, that the whole is on the hack of 
a letter franked by Addison , which covei 1 have given at one 
cornel of the plate 

The paits distmguished by Italics were i ejected 

Thus having spoho, tho illustnous chief of Troy 
Extends his eager arms to embrace Jits bog, 

, lovely 

Stretched his fond arms to seize the &cau(eoi(8 boy, 
babe 

Tho bog clung crying to his nurse’s breast, 

Scar'd at the dazzling helm and nodding crest, 
each hind 

VTith silent pleasure the fond parent smil’d, 

And Hector hasten’d to relieve his child 
The glittering terrors unbound, 

Sts radiant helmet from his brows imlnac'd, 

on the gi ound he 

And on the ground the glittering terror plac'd, 
beamy 

And placed the radiant hidmet on the ground, 

Then seized the bog and raising him tn air, 
lifting 

^hm fondling m his arms his infant heir, 
dancing 

Thus to tho gods addrest a father’s prayer 
glory fills 

0 thou, whoso thunder shales th’ ethereal throne, 
deathless 

And nil ye other powers protect my son I 
Like mine, this war, blooming gouth with everg virtue blest, 
grace 

The shield and ghrg of the Trojan race. 

Like mine his valour, and hisjusl renown. 

Like mine his labours, to defend the crown 
Qrant him, like me, to purchase just renown, 
tho Trojans 

To guard mg eountrg, to defend tho crown 
In arms lilx me, his countrfs war to wage, 

And rise tho Hector of the future age 1 


* Dr Johnson, in noticing the MSS of Milton, preserved at Cimbndgc, 
bos made, with his usual fbreo of language, the following observation 
“Such teliqucs show how oxccllcnce » acquired what we hope e»tr to 
do with ease, ue may learn first to do with dihgence.” 
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Against his country’s foes tha ivar to iragCi 
And rise ilio Hector of the future ago * 

successful 

So when triumphant from tho glorioHg toils 
Of heroes slam, he bears the rcching spoils^ 

Whole hosts maj ^ 

All Ttoy ahall hail him, with deserv’d acclaim, 
own the son 

And erv, this chief transcends his father's fame 
While pleas'd, amidst the geiieml shouts of Troy, 

His mother’s conscious heart o’erilons anih joy 
fondly on her 

Ho said, and gazing o'er hta consort's charms, 

Hestor’d his infant to her longing arms, 
on 

Soft in her fragrant breast the babe she laid, 

Prest to her heart, and with a smile survey’d , 

' to repose 

Hush'd him to rest, and with a smile survey’d 
passion 

But soon the troubled pleasure mtxt with rising fears, 

dash'd witii fear, 

The tender pleasure soon, chastised by fear, 

She mingled with the smile a tender tear 

The pnssflgo appears thus in the printed worlr I have 
marked in Italics the variations 


Thus having spoke, the illnsttious chief of Troy 
Stretch’d Ins fond arms to clasp the lovely boy 
The babe clung crying to his nurse's breast. 

Scar’d at tho dazzling helm and nodding crest 
With secret * pleasure each fond parent smil’d, 
And Hector hasted to relieve his child. 

The glittering terrors from his brows unbound, 
And placed tho beaming helmet on the ground 
Then kiss'd the child, and lifting high la air, 

Thns to the gods preferr'd a father’s prayer 


0 thou, whose glory fills th’ ethereal throne, 
And all ye deathless powers, protect my son 1 
Grout him like me to purchase just renown. 

To guard tho Trojans, to defend the crown. 
Against his countiy’s foes the war to wag& 

And nse the Hector of the future age 1 
Bo when, triumphant from successful toils. 

Of heroes slam he hears the reeking spoils. 

Whole hosts may hail lum, wath deserv’d acclaim. 
And say, this cAte/ transcends his father’s fame 


.-I “ the MS (observes a critical fnend) is greatly superior to 

secret, as it appears in the pnntcd work, ™ 
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■While pleas’d aioidst the gonenl shouts of Troy, 

- Ills mother’s conscious heart o’erflous with jor 

Ho *pole, and fondly gazing on her charms, 

Itestot^d ihe pleating burden to her arms - 
6ofk on her ^grant breast the habe she laid, 

Hash’d to repose, and with a smile smrey’d 
The troubled pleasure soon chastis’d hj fear. 

Site mingled uith the smile a tender tear 


LITERARY FASHIONS 

TnhBE 13 sucli a thing as Literary Fashion, and proso and 
veree have been regulated by the same caprice that cuts our 
coats and cocks our hats Dr Kippis, who had a taste for 
hterary histor}', has observed that “ ‘ Dodsley’s dSconomy of 
Human Life’ long received the most extravagant applause, 
fiom the supposition that it was written b}’- a celebrated 
nobleman , an instance of the power of Literal y Fashion , 
the histdiy of i\hich, as it bath appeared m vanous ages and 
‘Countries, and as it hath, operated with respect to the diffe- 
rent objects of science, leaining, art, and taste, would form a 
work that might be highly mstructive and entei taming ” 

The favourable reception of Dodbley’s “QSconomy of 
Human Life,” produced a whole family of (Economies , it 
wis soon followed by a second part , the gratuitous ingenuity 
of one of tho‘«e officious imitators, whom an original author 
never cares to thank Othei oeconomics trod on the heels of 
each other 

For some memoranda towards, a history of literary 
fashions, the following may be arranged — 

At the restoration of letters in Europe, commentators and 
compilers neie at the head of the literati, translators fol- 
lowed, who ennehed tlienibches inth then spoils on the 
commentatois Wlien in the progress of modem htcraturc, 
writers aimed to rival the gicat authors of antiquity, the 
different styles, m their servile imitations, clashed together ; 
and parties were formed who fought desperately for the style 
they chose to adopt The public were long harassed, by a 
fantastic race, who called themselves Ciceronian, of whom 
are recorded many ridiculous practices, to strain out the 
words of Cicero into their hollow verbosities They were 
routed by the facetious Erasmus Then followed the bril- 
hant lera of epigrammatic points , and good sense, and good 

Toil ir I 
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taste, wcio nothing without tho spunous ornainciits of lalso 
wit Another age was deluded hy a million of sonnets , and 
volumes were for a long time lead, without their readers 
being aware that their patience was exhausted There was 
an age of epies, whieh probably can ne\er retain again , for 
after two or three, the lest can be but repetitions with a few 
variations 

In Italy, fiom 1530 to 15S0, a vast multitude of books 
were w'ritten on Love, the fashion of writing on that sub- 
ject (for certainly it was not alwajs a passion with the in- 
defatigable waiter) was an epidemical distemper They 
wrote like pedants, and pagans, those who could not write 
their love in verse, dtifubed themselves in prose 'IVlien tho 
Poliphilus of Colonna appeared, which is given in the form of 
a dream, this dream made a great manj dreamers, as it hap- 
pens in company (says the sarcastic Zeno) w hen one yawner 
makes many yawn When Bishop Hall first published liis 
satwes, he called them “ Toothless Satires,” but his latter 
ones he distinguished as “Biting Satires,” many good- 
natured men, who could only wnte good-natured verse, 
crowded in his footsteps, and the abundance of their labours 
only showed that even the " toothless” satires of Hall could 
bite more sharply than those of servile imitatois After 
Spenser’s “Paene Queen” was publibhed, the press over- 
flowed with many mistaken imitations, in which fames were 
the chief actois — ^this circumstance is humorously animad- 
verted on by Marston, m his satires, as quoted by Warton 
every scribe now falls asleep, and in Ins 

dreams, straight tenne pound to one 

Ontsteps some/air,y 

Awole^ straiot rute his ejes, and rnniTS ms tale 

The great personage who gave a fashion to this class of 
literatuiewaa the courtly and romantic Elizabeth herself, her 
obsequious wits and courtiers would not fail to feed and 
flatter her taste 'Whether they all felt the h'auties, or lan- 
guished over the tediousness of “ The Paene Queen,” and the 
“Arcadia” of Sidney, at least her majesty gave a vogue to 
such sentimental anc 'efined romance The classical Eliza- 
beth introduced another literary fashion , having translated 
the Hercules CEtdcus, she made it fashionable to translate 
Greek tragedies There was a tune, m the age of fanaticism, 
and the Long Parliament, that books were considered the more 
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valuable for then length The seventeenth contmy was the 
age of folios Caryl wrote a “ Commentary on Job” in two 
volumes folio, of above one thousand two hundred sheets 1 as 
it was intended to inculcate the virtue of patience, these 
volumes gave at once the theory and the practice One is 
astonished at the multitude of the divines of this age, whose 
works now he buned undei the brick and mortar tdmbs of 
four or five folios, winch, on a moderate calculation, might 
now be “wiie-woven” into tluity or foity modern octavos 

In Charles I ’s time, love and honour were heightened by 
the wits into fiond romance , hut Lord Coring turned all into 
iidicule , and he was followed by the Duke of Buckingham, 
whose happy vein of ridicule was favoured by Charles II , 
who gave it the vogue it obtained 

Sir William Temple justly obseives, that changes in veins 
of wit are like those of habits, oi other modes On the 
return of Charles II , none weie moie out of fashion among 
the new courtiers than the old Eail of Noiwich, who was 
esteemed the greatest wit, m his father’s time, among 
the old. 

Modem times have abounded with what may be called 
fashionable literature Tiagedies were some years ago as 
fashionable as comedies are at tins day ,* Thomson, Mallet, 
Francis, Hill, applied then genius to a depaitment in which 
they lost it idl Declamation and lant, and over-refined lan- 
guage, were preferred to the fable, the manners, and to 
nature — and these now sleep on our shelves ' Then too we 
had a family of paupers m the pansh of poetry, in " Imita- 
tions of Spenser ” Not many yeais ago, Churchill was the 
occasion of deluging the town with folitical poems m 
quarto — ^These again w ere succeeded hy nariativo poemstvx 
the ballad measure, from all sizes of poets — The Castle of 
Oti’anto was the father of that marvellous, which once over- 
stocked the circulating library and closed with Mrs Bad- 
cliffe — Lord Byron has been the father of hundreds of 
graceless sons ' — ^Tiavels and voyages have long been a class 
of hterature so fashionable, that wo begm to prepare foi, 
or to dread, the arrival of certam persons from the Con- 
tinent • 

* Tho great fcatnie of the modern stage withm the last twenty years 
has been the Classical Burlesque Drama, which, though onginating in tho 
last century m such plays as MxdaSf really reached its cuL^abon under 
the auimiccs of hladame YcStris 


I2 
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Different times, then, aie regulated by different tastes 
What makes a stiong impression on the public at one time, 
ceases to interest it at another, an author who sacrifices to 
the prevailing humours of liis day has but little chance of 
bemg esteemed by postciity , and every age of modern lite- 
nture might, perhaps, admit of a new classification, by di- 
viding it into its peiiods of JiisJiionoble litci etui e 
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II est des gens de qni I’espnt gmndd 
Sons nn front jamnis dende 
Ne soufirc, n’aporoure, ct n’estime 
Que le pompeox, ot le sublime , 

Poor moi I’ose poser cu fait 
Qo'en de cerbuns momens I'esprit le pins pirfait 
Pent aimer sans rougir jnsqu’anv mniioncttcs , 
Et qu'il estdes terns et des lieux, 

04 le grave, et la scncuv, 

Ne valent pas d agr6ableB somettes 

Peau d'Ane 


People tbere are who never smile , 

Tbeir foreheads still unsmooth’d the while, 

Borne lambent flame of mirth will play, 

That wins the easy heart away , 

Such only choose in prose or rhyme 
A bristling pomp, — they call sublime L 
I blush not to like Harlequin, 

'Would lie but talk, — and all his kin 
Aes, there are times, and there are places, 

When flams and old wives’ talcs are worth the Graces 

Certvxtes, in the person of bis heio, has confessed the 
delight lie received from amusements which distuib the 
giavity of some, who are apt, however, to be more cntei- 
taincd by them than they choose to acknowledge Don 
Quixote thus dismisses a troop of merry strollers — “ Andad 
con Dios, luena genie, y hazad vuestra fiesta, jporgue desde 
muchachofat aficionado a la Cardbula, y en mt mocedad se ne 
ivanlos ojostias la FaidiTdula" In a literal version the 
passage may run thus —“Go, good people, God be with you, 
and keep youi merry miking! foi liom childhood I was m 
love v/ith the Cm alula, and in my youth my eves would lose 
themselves amidst the Faiandtila" According to Pinedoi 
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Xa Ch)dia7a is au actor masked, md Xa JB'ardndula is a kind 
of farce * , 

_ Even the studious Bayle, wrapping himself in his cloak, 
and hurrying to the market-place to Punchinello, would laugh 
when the fellow had humour in him, as was usually the case, 
and I believe the pleasure some still find in pantomimes, to 
the aiino 3 ance of their gravity, is a verj^natmal one, and only 
wants a little more understanding in the actors and the 
spectators f 

The truth is, that here our Harlequin and all his lifeless 
family are condemned to perpetual silence They came to us 
from the genial hilanty' of the Italian theatre, and u ere all the 
grotesque children of wit, and whim, and satire Why’’ is 
this burlesque race here pri\ ileged to cost so much, to do so 
little, and to repeat that little so often ? Our on n pantomime 
may, indeed, boast of two inientions of its own growth we 
have turned Harlequin into a magician, and this produces the 
surpnsc of sudden changes of scenery, whose splendour and 
curious correctness have rarely’^ been equalled while in the 
metamorphosis of the scene, a certain sort of wit to the ey’e, 
“ mechanic w it,” as it has been 'teimed, liios originated , as 
when a surgeon’s shop is tunned into a laundry, with the 
inscription “ Mangling done here or counsellors at the bar 
changed into fish-women 

Every one of this grotesque family were the creatures of 
national genius, chosen by the people for themselves Italy, 
both ancient and modem, exhibits a gesticulating people of 
comedians, and the same comic genius characterised the nation 

* J^'otteiiT, whose translation Lord Woodhonselcc distingmshea as Iho 
most curious, turns the passage thus “I 'v\ish you well, good people 
drive on to act your play, for in my very childhood I loved show^, and 
have been a great admirer of dramatic representations ” Part 11 c xi 
The other translators have nearly the same words But in employing the 
genenc term they lose the species, that is, the thing itself, but what is 
less tolerable, in the dntness of the style, they lose that delightfulness with 
which Cervantes conveys to us the recollected pleasures then busying the 
warm bram of his hero An English reader, who often grows areary over 
his Quixote, appears not always sensible that one of the secret charms of 
Cervantes, like all great national authors, Les concealed in his idiom and 
st>!e. ' 

i* The author of the descnptivc letter press to George CnnLshank’s illns- 
trations of PuneTi says lie “ saw the late Hr Wyndhara, then onc-of the 
Secretaries of State, on his way from Downing street to the House of Com- 
mons, On the night of an important debate, panse like a tmant boy until 
the whole performance was concluded, to enjoy a hearty langh at the whim- 
acalities of the ‘ motlcv hero 
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throjjgV. *>11 vts revolutions, as well as the individual through 
all h>s fortunes The loner classes still betray their aptitude 
in that vmd humour, where the action is suited to the word 
— silent gestures sometimes expressing wdiole sentences They 
can tell a story, and even raise the passions, w ithout opening 
their lips No nation in modern Europe possesses so keen a 
relish for the hit lesqtie, insomuch as to bIiow a class of im> 
rivalled poems, w'liich are distinguished by the very title, 
and perhaps there never was an Italian in a foreign country, 
however deep in trouble, but would drop all remembnneu of 
his sonows, should one of his countrymen present himself 
with the parapheimha of Punch at the comer of a street 
X was acquamted with an Italian, a philosopher and a mm of 
fortune, residing in this country, who found so lively a 
pleasure in performing X’unchineilo’s little comedy, that, for 
this purpose, vvith considerable expense and curiosity, he had 
his w ooden company, in all their costume, sent ov cr from his 
native place The slirill squeak of the tin whistle had the 
same comic cfTcct on him ns the notes of the Sanz ies Tactics 
have in awakening the tenderness of domestic emotions in the 
wandering Swis** — the national genius is dramatic Lady 
Wortley Montagu, when she resided at a villa near Brescia, 
was applied to by the villageis foi leave to erect a theatre in 
her saloon they had been accustomed to turn the stables 
into a playhouse every carnival She complied, and, ns she 
tells us, wati “ surprised at the beautj of their scenes, though 
punted by a country painter The performance w’as yet more 
surpiibing, the actors being all peasants, but the Italians 
have so natural a genius for comedy, they acted ns w ell as if 
they had been brought up to nothing else, particularly the 
Aihqmno, who fai surpassed any of our English, though 
only the tailoi of our village, and I am assured ncv'ci saw a 
play in any other place ” Italy is the mother, and the nurse, 
of the whole Harlequin race 

Hence it is that no scliolars in Europe but the most 
learned Italians, smit by the national genius, could have 
devoted their vigils to narrate the revolutions of pantomime, 
to compile the annals of Harlequin, to unrol the genealogy of 
Punch, and to discover even the most secret anecdotes of the 
obscurer branchesof that grotesquefamily, amidst their change- 
ful fortunes, during a penod of tw o thousand years 1 Noi* is 
this all , prmces have ranked them among the Hosciuses , and 
Harlequins and Scai'amouches have been ennobled Even 
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Harlequins themselves have written elaborate treatises on the 
almost uisui*mountable difficulties of their art I despair to 
comey the sympathy they have mspired me mth to my 
reader, but every Ti amontane genius must be informed, that 
of what he has never seen he must rest content to be told 

Of the ancient Italian troop we have retained three or four 
of the characters, while their ongin has neaily escaped oui 
lecollcction , but of the burlesque comedy, the extempore 
dialogue, the humorous fable, and its peculiar species of comic 
acting, all has vanished 

Many of the popular pastimes of the Romans unquestion- 
ably sun ived their dominion, foi the people will amuse them- 
selves, though then masters may be conquered , and tradition 
has never proved more futhful than in preseiwing popular 
sports Many of the games of oui children were played by 
Roman boys , the mountebanks, with the dancers and tum- 
blers on their moveable stages, still in our fairs, are Roman , 
the disorders of the Bacchanalia, Italy appears to imitate in 
her carnivals Among these Roman diversions certain comic 
characters have been transmitted to us, along with some of 
their characteristics, and their dresses Tlie speaking pan- 
tomimes and extemporal comedies which have delighted the 
Italians for many centunes, are from this ancient source * 

* Bich, in bis “ Companion to the Latin Dictionary,” bos an excellent 
illustration of tbis passage — " This art \ras of very great antiquity, and 
much practised by the Greeks and Eomans, both on the stage and m the 
tribune, induced by their habit of addressing large assemblies in the opef 
air, where it would have been impossible for the majority to comprehenCi 
what was said without the assistance of some conventional signs, which 
enabled the speaker to address himself to the eye, as well os the ear of the 
audience These were chiefly made by certain posibous of the hands and 
£ngers, the meaning of which was umversally recognised and famihar to 
all dosses, and the practice itself reduced to a regular system, ns it remams 
at the present tune amongst the populace of Naples, who will carry on a 
long conversation between themselves by mere gesticulation, and wathout 
pronouncing a word ” That many of these signs arc similar to those used 
by the ancients, is proved by tho same author, who copies from an antique 
vase a scene which he explains by the action of the hands of the figures, 
adding, “ A common lazznroni, when diown one of these compositions, wiU 
at once explain the purport of the action, which a scholar with all his 
learning cannot divine ” Tho gesture to signify love, employed by tho 
ancients and modem Neapohtans, was joining the tips of the thnmb and 
foro'finger of the left hand , an imputation or asseveration by holding forth 
the right hand , a denial by raising the same bond, extending the fingers 
In meducval works of art, a particular attitude of the hngers is adopted to 
exhibit mohcious bate it is done by crossing the fore-finger of each band, 
and IS generally seen m figures of Herod or Judas Iscanot. 
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Of the JHiint and the of the Homans the follow* 

ing notices enter into our present reseirches 

The 3Gnii weie an impudent race of buffoons, who exulted 
in mimicry, and, like our domestic fools, were admitted into 
convivial parties to entertain the guests , from them we derive 
the term mimetic art Their powers enabled them to perform 
a more extraordinary office, foi they appear to have been intro- 
duced into funerals, to mimic the person, and even the lan- 
guage of tlie deceased Suetonius describes an ArcTitmimus 
accompanying the funeral of Vespasian This Arch-mime 
performed his part admiiably, not only representing the per- 
son, but imitating, according to custom, ut est mos, the 
manners and language of the living emperor He contrived 
a happy stroke at the prevailing foible of Vespasian, when he 
inquired the cost of all this funeral pomp — Ten millions of 
sesterces On this he observed, that if they would give 
him but a hundred thousand they might throw Ins body mto 
the Tiber 

Tlie Faniomimi were qmte of a different class They were 
tngic actois, usually mute , they combined with the arts of 
gcbture music and dances of the most impressive charactef 
Their silent language often drew tears by the pathetic emo- 
tions which they excited “Their very nod speaks, their 
hands talk, and then fingers have a voice,” says one of their 
admirers Seneca, the father, grave as was his profession, 
confessed his taste for pantomimes had become a passion , * 
and by the decree of the Senate, that “ the Eoman knights 
should not attend the pantomimic players in the streets,” it 
IS evident that the performers were greatly honoured Lutian 
has composed a curious treatise on pantomimes "We may 
have some notion of their deep conception of character, and 
their mvention, by an anecdote recorded by Macrobius of tn o 
Ill'll pantomimes When Hylas, dancing a hymn, iihicli 
clobed with the words “ The great Agamemnon,” to express 
that idea he took it in its literil meaning, and stood erect, as 
if measuring his size — PyHdes, his rivid, exclaimed, “You 
make him tall, but not great • ” The audience obliged Pylades 
to dance the same hymn , when became to the words he col- 
lected himself in a posture of deep meditation This silent 
pantomimic language we ourselves have witnessed carried to 
singultw peifection , w hen the actoi Palmer, after building a 


* Tacitus, Annals, lib k s^ct 77, in ^lurpbys translation. 
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theatfc, WHS pfoliibited the use of his voice by the magis- 
trates It was then he powerfully affected the audience by 
the eloquence of his action in the tragic pantomime of Don 
Juan 1 * , ‘ 

These pantomimi seem to have been held in great honour , 
many were children of the Giaces and the ViituesJ The 
tragic and the comic masks were among the ornaments of the 
sepulchral monuments of an aichmime and a pantomime 
Montf moon conjectures that they foimed a select fraternity f 
They had such an mfluence ovei the Homan people, that when 
two of them quairellcd, Augustus mterfeied to renew then 
friendship Pylades was one of them, and he observed to 
the emperoi, that nothing could be more useful to him than 
that the people should be perpetually occupied with the 
eguabliles between him and Bathjdlus'l The advice was 
accepted, and tlio emperor was silenced 

The parti-coloured hero, with every part of his dress, has 
been di awn out of the great wardi obe of antiquity he was a 
Eoman Mime Hahlequiit is described ivith his shaven 
head, rasis cajpitihus, his sooty iti'C.Q,fuhgine faciem ohducU, 
Ins flat, unshod feet, glam-pedes, and Ins patched coat of 
many colours, JiEim centunculo J Even Pulhcinella, whom 

* This measure of " restrictive policy,” v, Inch gave to the patent theatres 
the sole right of performing the legitimate drama properly, led to tho con- 
struction of plays for the minor theatres, entirely earned on by action, 
occasionally aided hy inscriptions painted on scrolls, and unrolled and ex- 
hibited by the actor avhen his power of expressing such words failed This 
led to tho education of a senes of pantomimists, who tanght action conven- 
tionally td represent words. At the close of tho last centurv, there were 
many sudi , and the reader who may ho curious to sec the nature of these 
dumb dramas, may do so in two volumes named “ Circnsiana,” by J C 
Cross, the author of very many that were performed at tho Koynl Circus, in 
St George’s Fields The whole action of tho drama was performed to 
musio composed expressly to aid the expression of the performers, among 
the best of whom were Bologna and B’Egville It is a class of dramatic 
art which has now almost entirely passed awav , or is seen, hut in a minor 
' degree, in the pantomimic action of a grand ballet at tho opera 
+ L’Antiq Exp v 63 

$ Louis Biccohoni, in hia canons Iittlo treatise, "Bu ThCMre Italien,’ 
illustrated by seventeen pnnts of tho Italian pantomimic characters, has 
duly collected the nuthonties I give them, in tho order quoted above, 
for the satisfaction of more grave inquirers Yossiue^ Instit Poet, lib lu 
32, § 4 Tho htimi blackened their faces Diomedes, do Oiat lib iiu 
Apnleius, in Apolog And further, the patched dress was used by the 
ancient peasants of Italy, as appears hy a passage in Yarro, Be Re Rust 
, lib 1 c 8 , and Juvenal employs the term centunculus as a diminutive of 
cento, for a coat made up of patches This was afterwards nunhed mela 
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•we familiarly call Poron, may receive, like otker personages 
of not greater importance, all his dignity from antiquity , 
one of his Roman ancestors having appeared to an antiquary’s 
visionary eye in a bronze statue , more than one erudi'te dis- 
sertation authenticates tlie family likeness, the nose long, 
prominent, and hooked , the staring goggle eyes , the hump 
at Ins back and at his breast , in a word, all the charactOT ' 
which so strongly niar\® the Punch-race, as distinctly ns 
whole dynasties have been featured by the Austrian lip and 
the Bourbon nose * 

pbonoally to those well known poems colled centos, composed of shreds 
and patches of poetry, collected front all quarters Goldoni considered 
Harlequin as a poor devil and dolt, whose coat is made up of rags patched 
together , his hat shows mendicity , and the hare's tail is still the dress of 
the peasantry of Bergamo Quadno, in his learned Stona cCognt Poesia, 
has diffused his erudition on the ancient Mtmt and their successors Hr 
Clarke has discovered the light lath sword of Harlequin, which had hitherto 
baffled my most painful researches, amidst the dark mystenes of the ancient 
mythology I We read with equal astonishment and novelty, that the 
prototypes of the modern pantomime are in the Facan mysteries , that 
Harlequin is Mercury, with his short sword called herpe, or his rod the 
caducous, to render himself invisible, and to transport himself from one 
end of the earth to the other , that the covering on his head was his 
pciasus, or winged cap , that Columbine is Pysche, or the Sold, the Old 
Man in our pantomimes is Charon , the Clown is Momus, the buffoon of 
heaven, whose large gapmg mouth is an imitation of the ancient masks 
The subject of an ancient vase engraven in the volnmo represents Harlequin, 
Columbine, and the Clown, as we seo them on the English stage The 
dreams of the learned are amusing when we are not put to sleep Dr 
Clarke’s Travels, vol iv p 469 The Itolian antiquaries never enter- 
tamed any doubt of this remote origin. It may, however, be reasonably 
doubted The chief appendage of the Yice or buffoon of the ancient 
moralities was a gilt wooden sword, and this also belonged to the old 
Clown or Fool, not only in England but abroad "The wooden sword 
directly connects Harleqnm •with the ancient Yice and more modem Fool,” 
says the author of the letter press to Cmikshnnk’s Punch, apparently with 
the jnstest denvation 

* This statue, which is imagined to have throim so much hght on the 
genealogy of Punch, was discovered in 1727, and is engraved in Ficoroni's 
arnusmg work on Maschere scentche e le figure contche d’anttchi Fomam, 
p 48 It 18 that of a Mime called Maccus by the Homans , the name 
indicates a simpleton But the origin of the moi o modem name has occa- 
sioned a little difference, whether it be denied from the nose or its squeal, 
The learned Qnadno would draw the namo Pullianello from Pulltceno, 
which Spartinnns uses for tl pullo godlinaceo (I suppose this to the 
turkey cock) because Punch’s hooked nose resembles its Ital. But 
Boretti, in that strange book the “ Tolondron,’’ gives a derivation admi- 
rably descnptive of the ^peculiar squeaking nasal sound Ho say% 

** Punchinello, or Punch, ns yon well know, speaks with a squeakmg 
voice that seems to come out at his nose, because the fellow who in a 
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The genealogy of the whole family is confirmed by the 
general term, which includes them all , for our Xanff, in Ita- 
han Zanm, comes direct iiom Sannto, a bufibon and a pas- 
sage in Cicero, J)e Oratot e, paints Harlequin and liis brother 
gesticiilators after the life , the perpetual trembhng motion of 
their limbs, their ludicious and flexible gestures, and all the 
mimicry of then faces — Qutd entm potest tam rtdtcuhm, 
miam Sasinio esse ? Qui me, vuUii, tmitandts motihus, voce, 
demqiie coi po} e i idetur ipso Lib ii sect 51 “ Foi what 

has more of the ludici ous than SAirtfio P who, with his mouth, 
his face, imitating every motion, with his voice, and, indeed^ 
with all his body, provokes laughter ” * 

These are the two ancient heroes of pantomime The other 
characters are the laughing children of mere modern humour 
Each of these chimerical personages, like so many county 
members, come from diflerent provinces in the gesticulating 
land of pantomime , in little principalities the iival inhabi- 
tants present a contrast in manners and characters which 
opens a wider field for ridicule and satire than in a kingdom 

pnppei-shoir tonnages the pnppet called Puncbinello, or Fooeb, ns the 
Eoglish folks abbronate it, speaks anth a tin whistle in bis mouth, which 
makes diiin emit that comical kmd of toico But the English word Punckt- 
iieUo IS in Italian Pulctnella, nhich means n hen clitelen Chickens’ 
Toiccs are squeahtng and nasal, and they are txmxd, and powerless, and 
for this reason my whimsical countrymen hare given the name of Pula 
nella, or hen-chicken, to tint comic character, to comey the idea of a 
man that speaks with a squcakiug voice through his nose, to express a 
timid and weak fellow, who is always thrashed by the other actors, and 
always boasts of victory after they are gone ” — Tolondron, p 324 In 
Italian, Polxanello is a little flea, active and biting and skipping , and 
his mask puce colour, the nose imitating in shape the flea’s proboscis 
This grotesque etymology was added by hirs Thmle I cannot decide 
between “the hen chicken” of the scholar and " the skipping flea” of the 
lady, who, however, wns herself a scholar 

* How the Latin Sannxo became the Italian Zannx, was a whirl in the 
roundabout of etymology, which put Riccoboni very ill at his ease, for 
he, having discovered this classical origin of his favourite character, was 
alarmed at hlenage giving it up with obsequious tameness to a Cruscon 
'correspondent. The learned Quadrio, however, gives his vote for the 
Greek Sannos, from whence the Latins borrowed their Sannxo Bicco- 
bonfs derivation, therefore, now stands seenro from nil verbal distnrbers 
of hnman qniet 

Sanna is in Latin, as Ainsworth elaborately explains, “ a mocking by 
grimaces, mows, a flont, a frump, a gibe, a scolf, a banter ,’J and .Sannto 
IS “a fool in a play” The Italians change the S into Z, for they say 
Zmyma and Zambuco, for Smyrna and Sambuco , and thus they turned 
Sannxo into Zamio, and then into Zanm, and we caught the coho in ouz 
Zany 
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Vhere an nnlfoimity of government will produce an dni 
formity of mnnncis An inventor appeared in Buzzante, an 
author and actor who flourished about 1580 Till his time 
they had servilely copied the duped fathers, tlie wild sons, and 
the tricking valets, of Plautus and Terence, and, perhaps, 
not being writers of sufficient skill, hut of some invention, 
were satisfied to sketch the plots of dramas, hut boldly trusted 
to extempore acting and dialogue Ruzzante peopled the 
Italian stage with a fresh enlivening crowd of pantomimic 
characters , the insipid dotards of the ancient comedy were 
_ transformed into the Venetian Pantaloon and the Bolognese 
Doctor , while the hare-brained fellow, the arch knave, and 
the booby, were fuinishcd flora Milan, Bergamo, and Calabria 
Ho gave his newly-created beings new language and a new 
dress Prom Plautus he appeals to have taken the hint of 
introducing all the Italian dialects into one comedy, by mak- 
ing each chaiacter use his own, and even the modern Greek, 
which, it seems, afibided many an unexpected play on words, 
for the Italian * This new kind of pleasure, like the lan- 
guage of Babel, charmed the national ear , every province 
would have its dialect introduced on the scene, which often 
served the puipose both of recreation and a little innocent 
malice Their tnasJi.8 and dresses were furnished by the 
grotesque masqueradera of the caniival, which, doubtless, 
often contributed many scenes and humours to the quick and 
fanciful genius of Iluzzante I possess a little book of Scara- 
mouches, &o by Callot Their masks and their costume must 
have been copied from these cai nival scenes We see their 
strongly-featured masks, their attitudes, pliant as those of a 
postuie master , the drollery of their figures, while the 
giotesque creatures seem to leap, and dance, and gesticulate, 
and move about so fantastically under liis shaip gravei, that 
they foim as individuahsed atace as our fames and witches , 
moitals, yet like nothing moital’f 

The first Italian actors woie masks — objections have been 
raised against tlieir use Signorelli shows the inferiority of 
the modems in deviating fiom the moveable oi rather double 
masks of antiquity, by which the actor could vaiy the artifi- 


• Vicco^m, Histoiro dir Th€Atre Italien, p 58, Gimma, Italia l^t* 
tcmtA) p 19o 

* ^ equally wLimslcal senes bearing tbe following 

ntle— Mas(»«des reendhes et mises en tnillo douce par Kobert Boissart, 
\ alentiano]S| lo97| consisting of twenty four plates of CorniTal masqnerst 
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oial face at pleasure The mask Las had its ad\ ocates, for 
some advantages it possesses overi the naked face , a mask 
aggravates the featmes, and gives a moie determined espres- 
mon to the comic character , an impoitant effect among this 
fantastical group * 

The HabIiEqttis’ in the Italian theatie has passed through 
all the vicissitudes of fortune At first he was a tiue repre- 
sentative, of the ancient l^Iime, but afteiivaids degenerated 
into a booby and a gouimand, the perpetual butt for a sharp- 
witted fellow, his companion, called Biighella , the knife and 
the whetstone Harlequin, undei the reforming hand of 
Goldoni, became a child of nature, the delight of his country , 
and he has commemorated the historical character of the great 
Harlequin Sacchi It may seive the leader to coirect his 
notions of one, fiom the absurd pretendei with us who has 
usurped the title “ Sacchi possessed a lively and brilliant 
imaguiation While other Harlequins mei ely repeated them- 
selves, Sacchi, who always adhered to the essence of the play, 
contnvpd to- give an air of freshness, to the piece by his new 
saUies and unexpected lepaitees His comic traits and his 
jests were neither taken fiom the language of the lower 
orders, nor that of the comedians He levied contributions 
on comic authors, on poets, orators, and philosophers , and in 
his impromptus they often discovered the thoughts of Seneca, 
Cicero, or hlontaigne He possessed the art ol appropriating 
the remams of these great men to himself, and allying them 
to the simplicity of the blockhead , so that the same proposi- 
tion which was admiied in a serious authoi, became highly 
ridiculous m the mouth of this excellent actor ”t In France 
Harlequm was improved into a wit, and even converted into 
a mor^st , he is the gi aceful heio of Florian’s charming com- 
positions, winch please even in the closet “ This imaginary 
being, invented by the Italians, and adopted by the French,” 
says the ingenious Goldoni, “has the exclusive right of 
iinitmg iitttveie ynthjinesse, and no one evei surpassed Flonan 
in the dehneation.of this amphibious character He has even 
contrived to impart sentiment, passion, and morahty to his 
pieces ” J ^ Harlequm must be modelled as a national charac- 
ter, the creature of manners , and thus the history of such *v 
Harlequm might be that of the age and of the people, I'^ose 
genius he ought to repiesent 

* Signorelli, Slona Critica de Tcatn, loin iii 263 
, Jlem of Goldoni, i 2S1. $ ^lem of Goldoni, ii ZSi 
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The history of a people as often detected in their popular 
amusements, one of these Italian pantomimic characters 
shows this They had a Oapttan, who probably originated m 
the JUltles gloriosus of Plautus, a brother, at least, of our 
Ancient Pistol and Bobadil The ludicrous names of this 
military poltroon were Spavenlo (Horrid fright), Spezsa-fer 
(Shiver-spear), and a tremendous recreant was Captain Spa- 
vento de Val tnferno 'Wlicn Charles V entered Italy, a 
Spanish Captain w’as introduced , a dreadful man he was too, 
if we are to be frightened bv names Sangte e JPuegoI and 
Matamoro / His business was to deal in Spanish rhodo- 
inontades, to kick out the native Itahan Capiian, in compliJ 
ment to the Spaniards, and then to take a quiet caning 
from Harlequin, in compliment to themselves When the 
Spaniards lost their inliuence in Italy, the Spanish Captain 
was turned into Scaramouch, who btill wore the Spanish dress, 
and was perpetually in a panic The Italians could only 
avenge themselves on the Spaniards in pantomime • On the 
same principle the gown of Pantaloon over his red waistcoat 
and breeches, commemorates a circumstance in Venetian 
history expressive of the popular feeling , the dross is that of 
a Venetian citizen, and his speech the dialect, but when tho 
Venetians lost Negropont, they changed their upper dress to 
black, which befoie had been icd, ns a national demoustiation 
of then gnef j 

The characters of the Itahan pantomime became "so numc- 
lous, that every dramatic subject was easily funiished with 
the necessary personages of comedy That loquacious pedant 
the Dottore was taken from the lawj ers and the physicians, 
babbling false Latin in the dialect of learned Bologna Scaptn 
was a livery servant who spoke the dialect of Bergamo, a pro- 
vince \proverbially aboundmg with rank intriguing knaves, 
who, hke the slaves in Plautus and Terence, were always on 
the watch to further any wickedness , while Calabna furnished 
the booby Giangurgello w ith his grotesque nose MoliSre, it 
lias been ascertamed, discovered in tho Italian theatre at 
Pans his "Mddecm malgrd lui,” his “Etourdi," his “L’Avare," 
and his “Scapm ” Milan offered a pimp in tho JBngTiollai 
Florence an ape of fashion in Qelsomino These and other 
pantomimic charactei's, and some ludicrous ones, as the jZhi - 
fa^ta, a npectacled dotard, a stammerer, and usually in a pas- 
sion, had been gradually introduced by the inventive powers 
of an actor of genius, to call forth his own pecuhar taints. 


•i 
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The Pantomimes, or, as they have been descnhed, the 
continual Masquerades, of Ituzzante, with ail these diversified 
personages, talking and acting, foi med, m truth, a burlesque 
comedy Some ol the finest geniuses of Italy became the 
votaries of H.irlequm , and the Italian pantomime may be said 
to form a school of its oivn The invention of Buzzaute was 
one capable of perpetual novelty Many of these actors have 
been chronicled either for the invention of some comic cha- 
racter, or for their true imitation of nature in performing some 
favourite one One, already immortalised by ha\ ing lost his 
real name in that of Captmn Matamo) os, by whose inimitable 
humouis he became the most populai man in Italy, invented 
the Neapolitan PuUicmello , while another, by deciv'r study, 
added new graces to another burlesque riviil * One Constan- 
tini invented the character of Mezetin, as the Narcissub of 
pantomime He acted without a mask, to charm by the 
beautiful play of his countenance, and displaj' the graces of 
his figure , the floating drapery of Ins fanciful dress could be 
ananged by the changeable humour of the weaier Crowds 
followed him in the streets, and a King of Poland ennobled 
him The Wit and Harlequm Dominic sometimes dined 
at the table of Louis XIV — ^Tibeno Fionllo, who invented 
the character of Scaramouch, had been the amusing com- 

f ianion of the boyhood of Louis XIV , and from him Moliere 
eamt much, ns appears by the verses under his portrait — 

Cet illnstre <! 0 ia 6 dien 
Pe son art tn^a ]a cam5re 
11 fat lo maltre de Moliein, 

Et la Katuro futle sien 

The last Imes of an epitaph on one of these pantomimic 

* I am hero but the translator of a grave historian The Italian writes 
with all the feeling of one aware of the important narrative, and with a 
most curious accuracy in this genealogy of character ‘^Silvto Fxortllo, 
ehc appelUr si facea tl OapUano ilaiamoros, I^YEKTO tl Pui^nella 
Napoleta'io, e collo studio e grazia moUo acoiuhSE Andrea Calcese dello 
Ckuecio por soprannome" — Gimma, Itaha Letterata, p 196 There 
IS a very canons engraving by Bosse, representing the idilian comedians 
ahont 1633, as they performed the various characters on the Parisian 
stage The cracked voice and peculiarities of this "great invention” 
are declared by Fionllo and Signorelli to be imitations of the pecu- 
liarities of the peasants of Acerra, an ancient city in the neighbourhood 
of Naples For a cunous dissertation on this popular character, see the 
volume so admirably illustrated by Cruikshonk, quoted on a previous page 
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actors maj bcappltcil to many of them dunngtijcn flounslang 
period — 

Tontc El Aic il a fait nn? , 

II a fait ])1cnrcr il sa morU 

Several of these admirable actors were literary men, vlio 
have written on their art, and fchow n that it w ns one The 
Harlcqiiii) Cecclnm composed the most ancient treatise on 
this subject, and a as ennobled by the Emperor Matthias, and 
l^cholas Barbieri, for his excellent acting called the Jicllramc, 
a Milanese simpleton, in his ticatisc on comedy, tell us that 
lie was honoured by the conversation of Louis XIII and 
icnardcd with foituiio 

What was the nature of tint perfection to which the 
Italian pantomime reached , ind that prodigality of genius 
w Inch excited such cntliusinsm, not onlj among the populace, 
but the studious, and the noble, and the men of genius ? 

The Italian Pantomime had two peculiar features , a species 
of butfoontry technically termed Lazzi, and one of a more 
cstraordinai > nature, the exlcmpore iialopuc of its comedy 

ThcsoXorsi wcic certain pleasantnes ol gesticulation, quite 
national, yet so closeh allied to our notions of buRboncry, 
that a noithcrn ciitic would not readily detect the separating 
shade, yet Eiccoboni as<!erts that they formed a critical, and 
not a trivial art That these arts of gesticulation had some- 
thing in them peculiar to Italian humour, we infer from 
GliPiardi, who could not explain the term but by describing 
it as “ Un Tom , JI:ulTAIIE^ It was so peculiar to them, 
that he could only call it by their own name It is difficult 
to describe that of which the whole magic consists m being 
seen , and what is more evanescent than the humour which 
consists in gestures ? 

“ Imzzi," says Eiccoboni, " is a term corrupted from the 
old Tuscan Lacet, which signifies a knot, or something w hich 
connects These plcasantncs called Lazzi are certain nclions 
by which the performer bieaks into the scene, to paint to the 
eye his emotions of panic or jocularity , but as such gestures 
are foreign to the business going on, the nicety of the art 
consists 111 not inteiTupting the scene, and connecting the 
Lazzi with it, thus to tic this whole together ” Lazzi, then, 
seems a kind of mimicry and gesture, corresponding with the 
passing scene, and we may translate the tenn by one in our 
green-room dialect, side-plai/ Riccoboui has ventured to 
describe some X^zzi When Harlequin and Scapin represent 
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two famished SOI van ts of a poor 3'’ouiig misti ess, among the 
arts by whicli they express the state of starvation, Harlequin 
having muimuied, Seapm eshoits him to groan, a music 
winch bangs out then j'oung mistress Scapin explains 
Hailequin’s impatience, and begins a proposal to her which 
might extricate them all fiom their miseiy While Scapni is 
talking, Hailequin peiforms his Lazzi — ^imagining be holds a 
hatful of cberiies, ho seems eating them, and gaily flinging 
the stones at Scapin , or with a rueful countenance he is 
trying to catch -a fl 3 '', and with his hand, in comical despair, 
would chop off the ivings before he swallows the chameleon 
game These, with similar Lazzi, harmonise with the lemon- 
strance of Scapin, and ic-ammate it , and thus these “ Lazzi, 
although they seem to interrupt the progress of the action, 
yet in cutting it they slide hack into it, and connect or tic 
the whol6 " These Lazzi are in gieat danger of degenerating 
into puerile mimiciy or gross huflboneiy, unless fancifully 
conceived and vividly gesticulated J3ut the Italians seem to 
possess the aits of gesture hefoiC'that of speech , and this 
national characteristic is also Homan Such, indeed, was tho 
poweiful expression of their mimetic art, that when the select 
troop undei Biccohom, on then first introduction into Franco 
only spoke in Itahan, the audience, who did not understand 
tho woi ds, were made completely masters of the action by 
their pure and energetic imitations of nature The Italian 
theatre has, indeed, recorded some miracles of this sort A 
celebrated Scaramouch, without utteiing a syllable, kept tho 
audience for a considerable time in a state of suspense h 3 ' a 
scene of successive terrors , and exhibited a living picture of 
a panic-stricken man Gherardi in his “ Theatee Itaheu,” 
conveys some idea of the scene Scaiamouch, a character 
usually lepresented in a fright, is waiting for his master 
Harlequin in his apartment , having put everything in ordei, 
according to his confused notions, he takes the guitar, seats 
himself in an arm-chair, and plays Pasquariel comes gently 
hehmd him, and taps time on his shoulders — this throws 
Scaramouch into a panic “ It was then that incomparable 
model of our most emment actors,” sa 3 s Gheixirdi, “ displayed 
tho miracles of his art , that art which pamts the passions in 
tho face, throws them into eveiy gesture, and through a 
whole scene of frights upon frights, conveys tho most powerful 
expression of ludicious tenoi This man moved aU hearts 
by the simplicity of nature, more tlian skilful oratois can 
Ton II. K 
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with all the charms of persuasive ihetoric ” On this memo* 
table scene a great pnnce ohseivcd that “ Scaramuccia non 
parla, e dica qian cosa ” “ He speaks not, but he says many 
great things ” 

In gesticulation and humour our Rich* appears to have 
been a complete Mime his genius -was entiiely confined to 
Pantomime, and ho had the glory of introducing Harlequin 
“on the English stage, which he played under the feigned- 
name of Litn He could describe to the ifudience by his 
signs and gestures as intelligibly ns others could express by 
words There is a large caricature print of the triumph 
which Rich had obtamed over the severe Muses of Tragedy 
and Comedy, which lasted too long not to excite jealousy and 
opposition from the corps dramaltgve 

GkuTiok, who once introduced a speaking Harlequin, has 
celebrated the silent but poweiful language of Rich — 

Vnien Lun appear’d, irith mntcliless art and wliim. 

He gave the power of speech to every bmb , 

Tho’ mask’d and mate, conveyed his qmck intent, 

And told in frolic gestures what he meant 
Bnt now the motley coat and sword of wood 
Bequire a tongue to make them understood I 

The Italian extejipohaii Cojumr is a literary cunosity 
uluch claims our attention 


EXTEMPOEAL COMEDIES 

It is a cunosity in the histoiy of national genius to discover 
a people with such a native fund of comic humour, combined 
■with such passionate gesticulation, that they could deeply 
inteiest m actmg a Comedy, carried on by dialogue, mtngue, 
and character, alV improvista, or impromptu, the actors 
undergoing no lehearsal, and, in fact, composing while they 
were acting' The plot, called Scenario, consistmg merely oT 

* John Eich was tho patentee of Covent Garden Theatre, and spent 
large sums over his favourite pantomimes He was also the fortunate 
producer of the “Beggar'S Opera,” which was facetiously said to have 
made Kich gay, and Gay rich He took so Lttle interest in "wliat is 
termed the “regular drama,” that he is reported to have exclaimed, 
when peeping through the curtain at a full house to witness a tragedy— 
“■What, you ai-e tUae, you fools, are you 1” He died wealthy, in 1761 , 
and there is a costly tomb to his memory lu Hillingdon churchyard, 
Middlesex 
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the scenes enumerated, with the characteis indicated, was 
tirst written out , it was then suspended at the hack of the 
stage, and from 'the mere inspection, the actors came forward 
to jierfoim, the dialogue entirely depending on their own 
genius * 

“ These pieces must have heen detestable, and the actors 
meie buffoons,” exclaim the northern critics, whose imagina- 
tions have a coldness in them, like a frost in spring But 
when the art of Extemporal Comedy flourished among these 
children of fancy, the universal pleasure these lepresentations 
afforded to a whole vivacious people, and the recorded cele- 
bniy of their great actois, open a new field for the speculation 
of genius It may seem more extiaordiiiary that some of its 
votaries have maintained that it possessed some pecuhai 
advantages over written compositions When Groldoni re- 
formed the Italian theatie by regular comedies, he found an 
mvmeible opposition from the enthusiasts of their old Comedy 
for two centuries it had been the amusement of Italy, and 
was a species of comic entertainment which it had cieated 
Inventive mmds were fond of sketching out these outlines of 
pieces, and other men of genius delighted in their leprcsen- 
tation 

The inspiration of national genius alone could produce this 
phenomenon , and these Extemporal Comedies w ere, indeed, 
indigenous to the soil Italy, a land of Impi ovisatoi i, kept 
up from the time of their old masters, the Bomans, the same 
fervid fancy The ancient Aielhnce FabuJee, or Atellane 
Earces, ongmated at Atella, a town in the neighbourhood of 
ancient Naples , and these, too, were extemporal Interludes, 
or, as Livy terms them, Fxodia We find in that histoiian 
a little interesting narrative of the theatrical history of the 
Eomans, when the dramatic performances at Home were 
becoming too sentimental and declamatory, banishing the 
playfulness and the mirth of Comedy, the Roman 3 outh left 
these graver performances to the professed actors, and revived, 
perhaps in imitation of the licentious Saiyia of the Greeks, 
the ancient custom of versifying pleasaiifries, and throwmg 

* Some of the ancient Scenane were printed m 1061, by Flamimus 
Scala, one of their great actors IThese, according to Riccoboni, consist of 
nothing more than the skeletons of Comedies , the canaas, as the Fitmch 
technically term a plot and its scenes He says, “ They are not so short 
as those we now nso to fix at the hack of the scenes, nor so fall os to far- 
nish any aid to the dialogue they only explain what the actor did on the 
stage, and the action which forms the subject, nothing more ” 
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out jests and raillery among themselves foi their own diver- 
sion* These Atellan Farces were probably not so low in 
humour as they have been represented ,t or at least the 
Boman youth, on their revival, exercised a chaster taste, for 
they are noticed by Cicero in a letter to his literary fnend 
Papynus Ptetus “But to turn from the serious to the 
jocose part of your letter — ^the stnun of pleasantry you break 
into, immediately after having quoted the tragedy of CBno- 
inaus, puls me in mind of the model n method of introducmg 
at the end of these gi avei dt amaite pieces the huffoon humour 
of our low Mimes instead of the more delicate hurlcsqtte of 
Ike old Atellan Farces This very curious passage dis- 
tinctly maiks out the two classes, which so many centuries 
after Cicero were revived m the Fantomvnc of Italy, and in 
its JS'vtempoi al Comedy § 

The critics on our side of the Alps reproached the Italians 
for the extemporal comedies , and Marmontel rashly declared 
that the nation did not possess a smgle comedy which could 
endure perusal But he drew his notions from the low' farces 
of the Italian theatie at Pans, and he censured what he had 
never read || The comedies of Bibiena, Del Lasca, Del Sccchi, 
and others, are models of classical comedy, but not the popular 

* Tlie p^Bsage in Livy is, “Jnventns, histnombus fabellnrnm actu 
relicto, ipsa inter se, more anUqno, ridicula intexta versibns jnctitare 
csepit” Lib VII cap 2. 

+ As these Aldlance PalniUe were never wntten, tLey have not descended 
to us in ODV shape It has, indeed, been conjectured that Horace, in the 
fifth Satire of his first Book, v 51, has presen ed a scene of this natnre 
between two practised buffoons in the “ Pugnam Sarmenti Scurroe,’ who 
ehallenges his brother Cicemis, equally ludicrons and scnmlons Bat 
surely these w ere rather the low humour of the Mimes, than of the Atellata 
Farcers 

t Melmoth’s Letters of Cicero, B vui lett. 20 , in Grrevins’s edition, 
lab IX. ep 16 

§ This passage also shows that onr own enstom of annexing a Farce, or 
"Mile piece, or Pantoinime, to a tragic Drama, existed among the Bomons^ 
the introduction of the pracbee in our country seems not to he ascertained , 
and It is conjectured not to have existed before the Restorabon Shak- 
and his contemporaries probably were spectatora of only a angle 

0 Stona Cnbca del Teatn do Signorelli, tom ui 268 •— Baretti men- 
bona a wUeclion of four thousand dramas, made by Apostolo Zeno, of 
winch the greater part were comedies He allows that in tragedies his 
nabou 18 inferior to the English and the French , but “ «o nation,” he 
^ds, canU compared vntfi vs for pleasantry and humour «i comedy ” 
lS°kb ““““ “ writers of comedy 
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favt)unte*i of Italy Signorelli distinguishes tivo species of 
Italian comedy those which lie calls commedie anticJie ed 
et uditi, ancient and learned comedies , and those of commedie 
dcU' a) te, or a so^getto, comedies suggested — TJie firet were 
moulded on classical models, recited m their academies to a 
select audience, and performed by amateurs, but the com- 
medie a soggetto, the e^tempoial comedies, were invented by 
professional actors of genius More delightful to the fincy 
of the Italians, and moie congenial to their talents, in spite 
of the graver critics, ivho even in their amusements cannot 
cast oft the manacles of precedence, the Italians resolved to 
be pleased for themselves, with their ow'n natural vein , and 
prcferied a fieedom of oiiginal humoui and invention incom- 
patible with regular productions, but which inspued admi- 
rable actois, and Seemed full audiences 

Men of great genius had a passion for performing in these 
^xtcmpoial comedies Salvator Rosa ivas famous for his cha- 
racter of a Calabrian clown , whose original he had probably 
often studied amidst that mountainous scenery in w Inch his 
jiencil delighted Of their manner of acting I find an inte- 
lesting anecdote in Passen’s life of this gieat painter, he 
shall tell his own story 

“ One summer Salvator Rosa joined a company of young 
persons who w'ere curiously addicted to the making of com- 
medie air xmpi aviso In the midst of a vinej ard they raised 
a rustic stage, under the direction of one Mussi, who enjoyed 
some literary reputation, particularly for his sermons pieachcd 
in Lent 

“Their second comedy was numerously attended, and I 
ivent among the rest , I sat on the same bench, by good for- 
tune, with the Cavahei Bernini, Romanelh, and Guido, all 
w'ell-known persons Salvator Rosa, w ho had already made 
himself a fa\ ounte with the Roman people, under the cha- 
racter of Formica,^ opened wntli a prologue, in company with 
other actors He proposed, for relieving themselves of the 
extreme heats and ennui, that they should make a comedy, 
and all agreed Formica then spoke these exact words 

“ Mon hoglio cite facimmo commedie come cierti, die 
faghano li pannt aduosso a chsio, o a cliiUo , perclie co lo 
iiempo se fa vedere dim lehcc lo fagho de mo iasiiolo, die la 
penna de no poeia , o ne manco hogho, die facimmo venire 

* Alticn explains romaca as a crn'bbed fellow who acts the bntt in a 
farce 
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nella scena porta, citazwm, acquaoiiai i, e crapai i, e ste scliU 
fcnze die tengo spt opositi da aaeno ” 

One part of this humour lies m the dialect^ which is Vene- 
tian , but tlicic was a concealed stroke of satire, ft snake m 
the grass The sense of the passage is, “ I will not, however, 
that lie should make a comedy like ceitain persons ulio cut 
clothes, and put them on this man’s hack, and on that man’s 
back , foi at last the time comes uliicli shows how much 
faster went the cut of the shcam than the pen of the poet , 
nor will wo have entering on the scene. Couriers, brandy- 
sellers, and goatherds, and there stare shy and blockish, 
which I think worthy the senseless invention of an ass ” 

Passeri now pioeeeds “At this time Bernini had made a 
comedy in the Carnival, very pungent and bitmg , and that 
summei he had one of Castelli’s performed in the suburbs, 
where, to repiesent the dawn of day, appeared on the stage 
watei -earners, couiieis, and goat-herds, going about — all 
which IS conlaary to nde, uhich allows of no character who 
is not concerned in the dialogue to miv w itli the groups At 
these uoids of the Formica, I, who well knew Ins meaning, 
instantly gkinccd my ej e at Bemini, to obseiwo his move- 
ments , but be, u ith an artificial carelessness, showed that 
this ‘ cut of the shears’ did not touch him , and bo made no 
appaient show of being hurt But Gastelli, who was also 
near, tossing his head and smiling in bitterness, showed 
clearly that ho was hit ’’ 

This Italian story, told with all the poignant relish of 
these vivacious natives, to whom such a stinging incident 
was an important event, also shows the personal freedoms 
taken on these occasions by a man of genius, entirely in the 
spirit of the ancient Roman Atellana, or the Grecian Satyra 

Riccohoni has discussed the curious subject of Bxtemporal 
Comedy with equal modestj and feeling , and Gherardi, with 
moie Multation and egotism “This kind of spectacle^' says 
Biccobom, “ IS peculi ir to Italy , one cannot deny that it has 
graces peifectlj’’ its own, and which written Comedy can 
never exhibit This impromptu mode oi acting furnishes 
opportunities foi a perpetual change in the performance, so 
that the same scenai lo repeated still appears a new one thus 
one Comedy may become twenty Comedies An actor of 
this description, always supposing an actoi of genius, is more 
vividly affected than one w'ho has coldly got his part by" 
lote But Riccoboni could not deny that there were in- 
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conveniences in tins singular art One difficulty not easily 
sui mounted was the preventing of all the actors speahing 
together, each one eager to reply before the other had 
finished It was a nice point to khov m hen to yield up the 
scene entuely to a predominant chaiactei, when agitated hv 
violent passion , noi did it requiie a less exercised tact to feel 
wdien to stop , the vanity of an actor often spoiled a fine 
scene 

It evidently lequired that some of the actois at least 
should be blessed wuth genius, and what is scarcely less dif- 
ficult to find, with a certain equality of talents , for the per- 
formance of the happiest actor of this school greatly depends 
on the excitement he leceives from his companion , an actor 
beneath mediocnty w ould rum a piece “ But figure, me- 
mory, voice, and even sensibility, are not sufficient for the 
actor aW ivtp) oti^ia , he must be in the habit of cultivating 
the imagination, pouiing foith the fiow of expression, and 
piompt m those flashes w'liich instantaneously vibrate in the 
plaudits of an audience ” And this accomplished evtemporal 
actor feelingly laments that those destined to his profession, 
who require the most careful education, are likely to have 
received the most neglected one Lucian, in his cunous 
tieatise on Tragic Pantomime, asserts that the great actor 
should also he a man of letters, and such were Garrick and 
Kemble 

The lively Gherardi throws out some curious information 
lespccting this singular art “ Any one may leain a part by 
rote, and do something had, oi indifferent, on another 
theatre With us the affair is quite otherwise , and when an 
Italian actor dies, it is wuth infinite difficulty w^e can supply 
his place An I^lian actoi learns nothing by head , he looks 
on the subject for a moment before he comes forward on the 
stage, and entirely depends on his imagination foi the rest 
The actoi who is accustomed merely to recite w hat he has 
been taught is so completely occupied by his memory, that he 
appeal's to stand, as it were, unconnected either with the 
audience or his companion, he is so impatient to deliver 
himself of the buithen he is caiiying, that he trembles like 
a school-boy, or is as senseless as an Echo, and could never 
speak if othert had not spoken before Such a tutored actor 
among us would be hke a paralj tic arm to a body , an un- 
serviceable member, only fatiguing the healthy action of the 
sound parts Our performers, who became lUustnous by 
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tlieir art, clioi'med the spectators hy the beauty of theif 
voice, their spontaneous gestures, tho flexibility of their pas- 
sions, irhilo a certain natural air never failed them in their 
motions and their dialogue ” 

Here, then, is a species of the histrionic art unknown to 
us, and lunning countei to that critical canon which our 
great poet, hut not powerful actor, has delivered to the actors 
themselves, “to speak no moie than is set down “for them ” 
The present art consisted in happily performing the reverse 

jHuch of the mei it of these actors unquestionably must bo 
attributed to the felicity of the national genius lJut there 
were probably some seciet aids in this singular^ait of Ex- 
tcinpoial Comedy which the piide of the artist has con- 
cealed Some traits in the character, and some ivit in the 
dialogue, might descend tiaditionally, and the most expe- 
rienced actoi on tliat stage would make use of his memory 
more than he was willing to confess Goldoni records an 
unlucky adventure of his “Harlequin Lost and Found,” 
which outline he had sketched foi the Italian company , it 
was well received at Pans, but utterly failed at Fontaine- 
bleau, for some of the actors bad thought proper to incorpo* 
late too many jokes of the “Cocu Imaginaire,” which dis- 
pleased tho court, and ruined tho piece When a new piece" 
w ns to be performed, the chief actor summoned the troop in 
the morning, read the plot, and explained the story, to con- 
tin e scenes It was like playing the whole performance 
hcfoie the actors These hints of scenes were all the re- 
hem sal When the actor entered on the scene he did not 
know w'hat was to come, nor had he any pi ompter to help 
him on , much, too, depended on the talents of his com- 
panions , 3 ct sometimes a scene might be preconcerted In- 
Acntion, humom, hold conception of character, and rapid 
strokes of genius, they habitually exercised — and the panto- 
mimic arts of gesture, the passionate or humorous expression 
of their feelings, would assist an actor when his genius for a 
monient had deserted him Such excellence w as net long 
hercditaiy , and m the decline of this singular art its defects 
became more apparent The race had degenerated, the 
experienced actor became loquacious , long monologues were 
contm ed by a barren genius to Indo his incapacity for spuated 
dialogue, and a wearisome lepetition of trivial jests, coarse 
Jmmoui, and vulgar huflbonery, damned the Commedia a soa- 
gei(o, and sunk it to a Bartholomew -fair play But tlie 
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miracle wliicli genius produced it may repeat, whetievcr the 
«!ame happy combination of circumstances and persons shall 
occur to^ethei 

I shall give one anecdote to record the possible excellence 
of the nit - Louis Biccoboni, kiioim in the annals of this 
theatre by the adopted name of Lelio, liis favourite amoroso 
character, was not only an accomplished actor, but a literary 
man, and with Ins wife Flaminia, afterward** the celebrated 
novelist, dfsplaj ed a rare union of talents and of minds It 
w’as suspected that they did not act alV tmjpt ovisfa, from the 
facility and the elegance of their dialogue , and a clamour 
was now raised in the literary circles, who had long been 
jealous of the fascination which attracted the public to the 
Italian theatre It w as said that the lliccobonis were im- 
posing on the public credulity , and that their pretended Ev- 
temporal Comedies weie- preconcerted scenes To terminate 
this civil war betw'een the rival theatres. La Motte offered to 
sketch a plot in hve acts, and the Itahans were challenged to 
perform it This defiance was instantly accepted On the 
mommg of the representation Lelio detailed the story to his 
troop, hung up the Scenat to in its usual place, and the whole 
company was ready at the diawang of the curtain The plot 
given in by La Motte was performed to admuation , and all 
Pans witnessed tlie triumph La Motte after w'aids com- 
jxised this very comedy for the French theatre, L' Amanic 
difficile^ yet still the extemijoral one at the Italian tJieatre 
remained a more permanent favourite , and the public wrere 
debghted by seeing the same piece pcrpetinlly offenng 
novelties and changing its character at- the fancy of the 
actors This fact convejs an idea of dramatic execution 
which does not enter into our experience Riccoboni carried 
the Commedie deW Ajfc to a new perfection, by the intro- 
duction of an elegant fable and serious characters , and he 
raised the dignity of the Italian stage, when he inscribed on 
its curtain, 

“CASUaAT BtDEJTDO 2IOEES ” 


XrASSINGER, ItlLTOir, AND IHE MALlAIf THEATRE. 

TitE pantomimic characters and the cxtcmporal comedy of 
Italy may have had some influence cv cn on our own dramatic 
poets this source has indeed escaped all notice , yet I incline 
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to think it explains a difficult point in Massinger, which has 
baffied even the keen, spirit of Mi* Giffoid 

A passage in Massinger bears a stiilnng resevnblinco with 
one in Moli^re’s “ Malado Jinagimire ” It is in “ The 
Umperor of the East,” vol iii 3V7 The Quack oi ” Empi* 
no’s ” humorous notion is so closely that of Moliere’s, that 
Mr Giffiord, agreeing with Mi Q'llchnst, “ finds it difficult to 
beheve the coincidence accidental but the greater difficulty 
IS, to conceive that “Massingei ever fell into MohSre’s 
hands ” At that penod, in the infancy of our hteratuie, our 
native authors and our own language were as insulated as 
their country It is more than probable that Massinger and 
Mohere had drawn from the same source — the Italian Comedy 
Massinger’s “ Empiric,” as well as the acknowledged copy of 
Moli^re's “M^decin,” came from the “Eottore” of the 
Italian Comedj’- The humour of these old Italian panto- 
mimes was often as traditionally pieserved as proverbs 
Massmger was a student of Italian authors , and some of the 
lucky hits of their theatre, which then consisted of nothing 
else but these builesque comedies, might have circuitously 
Teached the 'Enghsh bard , and six-and-thirty years after- 
wards, the same traditional jests might hove been gleaned 
by the Gallic one from the “Eottore,” who was still repeat- 
ing what he knew was sure of pleasing Our theatres of the 

Elizabethan period seem to have had here the extemporal 
comedy after the manner of the Itahans , we surely possess 
one of these Scenanos, in the remaikablo "Platts,” which 
weie accidentally discovered at Dulu ich College, bearing every 
feature of an Italian Scenano Steevens calls them “ a mys- 
terious fragment oi ancient stage duection,” and adds, that 
“the paper describes a species of dramatic entei tainment of 
which no memorial is preserved in any annals of the English 
stage ”* The commentators on Shakspearc appeal not to have 
known the nature of these Scenarios The “ Platt,” as it is 
called, IS fairly wntten in a large hand, contaming directions ' 
appointed to be stuck up near the prompter’s station , and it 
has even an oblong hole in its centre to admit of being 
suspended on a wooden peg Particulai scenes are barely, 
ordered, and the names, oi lather nicknames, of several of 
the players, appear in the most familiar manner, as they were 
known to their companions in the rude green-room of that 

* I refer tie reader to Steevens’s edition, 1703, Tol ii p 405, fora 
cignt of ^liese hterai; curiosities. 
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day such as “ Pigg, Wlute and Black Dick and Satn, Little 
Will Bcirne, Jack Gregor^', and the Bed-faced fellow "• 
Some of these “ Platts ” are on solemn subjects, like the 
tragic pantomime , and in some appear “ Pantaloon, and his 
man Pdascod, u ith spectacles ” Steovens observes, that he 
met with no earlier example of the appearance of Pantaloon, 
as a specific character on our stage , and that this direction 
concerning “the spectacles” cannot fail to remind the 
leader of a celebrated passage m As You Like It . 

The lean and ahppcr'd Pantaloon^ 

With apeetadct on nose 

Perhaps, he adds, Shakspeare alludes to this personage, as 
hahit^ m his own time The old age of Pantaloon is marked 
by his leanness, and his spectacles and his shppers He ah\ ays 
runs after Hailequin, but cannot catch him , as he runs in 
slippei s and without spectacles, is liable to pass him by with- 
out seeing him Can we doubt that this Pantaloon had come 
from the Italian theatre, after what we have already said ? 
Does not this confirm the conjecture, that there existed an 
intercourse between the Italian theatre and our own ? Far- 
ther, Tailetoii the comedian, and others, celebrated for their 
“extempoiid wit,” was the writer or inientor ot one of 
these “ Platts ” Stowe lecords of one of our actors that 
“ he had a quick, dehcate, lefined, extemporal wit ” And of 
another, that “ he had a wondrous, plentiful, pleasant, extem- 
poral wit” These actois, then, -who were in the habit of 
exeicising their impromptus, resembled those who perfonned 
in the unwTitten comedies of the Italians Gabnel Harvey, 
the Anstarchus of the day, compliments Tarleton for having 
brought forward a neio species of di amatic exhibition If 

♦ The commencement of tlio “Platt" of tie “Seven Deadly Smnes,” 
believed to be a prodncUon of tbc famons Dick Tarleton, will snfficiently 
enbgbtcn the reader ns to the character of the whole The original is 
preserved at Dnlwicli, and is written in two columns, on a pasteboard 
about fifteen inches high, and nine in breadth We have modernised the 
spelling — 

A tent being placed on the stage for Henry the Sixth , he in it asleep 
To him the lieutenant, and a pursuivant (D Cowley, Jo Duke), and one 
warder (R, Pallant) To them Pnde, Grluttony, Wrath, and Covetousness^ 
at one door , at another door Envy, Sloth, and Lechery The three put' 
back the four, and so exeunt. 

“ Henry awidving, enter a keeper (J Sincler), to him a Eervant'(T 
Belt), to him Lid^te and the keeper Exit, then enter agam— then 
Envy passeth over the stage Lidgatc speakes ” 
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this compliment paid to Tarleton merely alludes to hl« 
de\tenty at cxtempoi aneoxis xeit in the character of tho 
clown, as my friend ]\Ir Douce thinks, this w ould be suiE- 
cient to show that ho was attempting to introduce on our 
stage the cxtemporal corned} of the Italians, whieli tfabnel 
Haiwey distinguishes as “ a neiv species ” As for these 
“Platts,” which I shall now rentuic to call “Scenarios,” 
they surprise by their harencbs, convcvmg no notion of the 
piece itself, though quite sufUcicnt for the actors They con- 
sist of mere exits and entrances of the actois, and often the 
led names of tho actors are familiarly mixed with tliosc of 
i\\Q dramnits pc) sonx Steexens his justl} observed, how- 
ex er, on these skeletons, that although “the drift of these 
dramatic pieces cannot bo collected fiom the mere outlines 
before us, jet we must not chaigo them with absurdity 
Even the scenes of Sliakspcaic would have worn ns unpromis- 
ing an aspect, had their skeletons only been discovered” 
Tho printed ficciiariofi of the Italian theatre were ndt moie 
intelligible , exhibiting onlj the Innls for scenes 

Thus, I think, w c hav e sufficient ex idcncc of an intercourse 
subsisting between the English and Italian theatres, not 
hitherto suspected , and I Imd an allusion to these Italian 

? antomimes,by the great town-xx it Tom Nnsh,jn his “Pierce 
'enndesso,” which shows that he was well acquainted with 
their nature Ho indeed exults over them, obicrxing that 
our plays are “ honourable and full of gallant resolution, not 
consisting, like theirs, of pantaloon, a zany, and a xx — e, 
(alluding to the women actors of the Italian stage ,*) but of 
emperors, kings, and princes ” My conviction is still con- 
firmed, wdien I find that Stephen Gosson wrote the comedy 
of “ Captain Mario,” it has not been printed, but “Captain 
Mario ” IS one of the Italian characters f 

Even at a later penod, the influence of these performances 
leached tho greatest name in the English Parnassus One of 

* Women were first introduced on the Italian stage about 15G0 — it was 
therefore an extraordinary novelty m Nosh’s time 
+ That this kind of drama uas perfectly familiar to the play-goers of the 
cm of hlimbeth, is clear from a passage in Mercs’ “ Pallndis Tamiea,’’ 
1698 , who speaks of Tarleton’s extcmporal power, adding a compliment to 
“ our witty Wilson, who, for learning and extoraponil wit, in this facult" 
IS wilhont compare or compeer , as to his great and eternal commeiida 
tions, he manifested in his cbnllcnge at the Swan, on Bonk side ’’ The 
Swan was one of the theatres so popular in the on of Elisabeth and 
James I , situated on the Bnnksido, Southwark 
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tho great actors and authors of these pieces, who published 
eighteen of these irregul.ii productions, was Aiidieini, whoso 
name must have the honour of being associated uuth Mil- 
ton’s, for it was his comedy or opeia which threw the first 
spark of the Paradise Lost into the soul of the epic poet — a 
circumstance which will hardly ho questioned by those who 
have examined tho different schemes and allegoiiLal person- 
ages of the first projected diama of P<iradicc Lost noi was 
Andreini, asiNellas many others of this race of It.ihan drama- 
tists, inferior poets The Adamo of Andieini was a personage 
sufficiently original and poetical to servo as the model of tho 
Adam of Milton The jouthful English poet, at its lepre- 
sentation, earned it au ay in his mind Wit indeed is a gieat 
traveller, and thus also the “Emiiinc” of Massinger might 
have reached us from the Bolognese “ Dottore ” 

Tho late Mi Hole, tho ingenious wiiter on the Arabian 
Nights, ohsei\ed to-ino that Molthe, it must bo presumed, 
never read MetcJia's plays, yet his “Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme” and the othci’s “ Noble Grentleman ” bear in some 
instances a great resemblance Both may have di awn fiom the 
same Italian source of comedy which 1 have here indicated 
Many j'ears after this article was wntten, has appe.iTed 
“The Histoiy of English Dramatic Poetry,” by Mi Collier 
That very lahonous inaestig-itor has an article on “Extem- 
poral Plays and Plots,” iii 393 The nature of these “plats" 
or “plots” he ohseives, “ our theatrical antiquaries have not 
explained ” The truth is that they never suspected their 
ongn in the Italian “ scenarios ” My conjectuies aie amply 
confirmed by Mi Collier’s notices of the iiiteicourse of oui 
players with the Italian actois Whetstone’s Heptameion, 
in 1582, mentions “the comedians of Eaienm, who are not 
tied to any wi itten device ” In Kyd’s Spanish Tragedy tho 
extemporal art is described — 

The Italuin tragedians were so sharp of 
That m one hour of meditation 
They would perform anything in action 

These exteroporal players wme witnessed much nearer than 
in Italy — at the Theatre des Itahens at Pans — for one of the 
characters replies — 

I have Ecch the like. 

In Fans, among the French tragedians 

Ben Jonson has mentioned tho Italian “ extomporal plays” 
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m his “ Case is Altered and an Italian cominedianie and 
his company were in London in 1678, who probably let our 
players into many a secret 


SONGS OF TRADES, OR SONGS FOR THE PEOPLE 

lyr-RTf of genius have devoted some of their hotns, and even 
governments have occasionally assisted, to render the people 
happier by song and dance The Grecians had songs appro- 
prmted to the various trades Songs of this nature would 
shorten the manufacturer’s tedious task work, and aolace the 
artisan at his solitary occupation A beam of gay fancy 
kindlmg his mind, a playful change of measures dehghtmg 
his ear, even a morahsing verse to cherish his better fcehngs 
—these ingeniously adapted to each profession, and some to 
the display of patrioiac characters, and national events, 
would contribute something to public happiness Such 
themes are worthy of a patnotic bard, of the Southey s foi 
their hearts, and the Moores for then \erse 
Fletcher of Saltoun said, “If a man were peimitted to 
make all the ballads, he need not care who shomd make all 
the laws of a nation ” The character of a people is preserved 
in their national songs “ God sai e the King” and “ Buie 
Britannia” were long our English national airs 

“The story of Amphion buildmg Thebes with his lyie 
was not a fable,” says Dr Clarke “ At Thebes, m the har- 
momous adjustment of those masses which remam belonging 
to the ancient walls, we saw enough to convince us that this 
story was no fable , for it was a very ancient custom to 
carry on immense labour by an accoinpamment of music and 
singing The custom still exists both in Egypt and Greece 
It might, therefore, be said that the Walla of Thebes were 
built at the sound of the only musical instrument then in 
use , because, according to the custom of the country, the lyre 
was necessary for the accomphshment of the work ”* The 
same custom appears to exist in Africa ' Lander ilotic^s' at 
TAoone that the “ labourers in them plantations were attended 
by a drummer, that they might be excited by the sound of 
lus instrument to work well and bnskly ”t 

* Dr Clarke’s TtaTols, vol iv p 66 
t In the poem on the entrenohment of New Ross, in IrelnnJ, m 1265 
(Harl MS , No 918)^ is a similar account of the minstrelsy which acoom* 
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Atlienajus* has presen ed the Gieek names of different 
songs as sung by vanoub trades, but unfortunately none of 
the songs tbemselves There was a song for the com- 
gnnders, anothei for the workers in wool, another for the 
weavers The reapeis had their carol, the herdsmen had a 
song which an ox-diiver of Sicily had composed, thekneadcrs, 
and the batheis, and the galley-rowers, were not without 
then chant We have ourselves a song of the weavers, 
w'bich Kitson has preseivcd in his “Ancient Songs,” and 
it may be found in the popular chap-book of “ The Life of 
Jack of Newbury ,” and the songs ot anglers, of old Izaak v 
Walton, and Charles Cotton, still retain their freshness 
Among the Greeks, observed Bishop Heber, the hymn 
which placed Harmodius in the green and floweiy island of 
the Blessed, was chanted by the potter to his wheel, and 
enlivened the labom's of the Puman mariner 

Dr Johnson is the only writer I recollect who has noticed 
something of this nature which he observed in the Highlands 
“ The strokes of the sickle were timed by the modulation of 
the lidAVcst song, in which all their voices were united They 
accompany every action which can be done in equal time with 
an appropriate strain, which has, they say, not much mean- 
ing, but its effects are regularity and cheerfulness There is 
au oa) song used by the Hebrideans ” 

But if these chants “have not much meaning,” they will 
not produce the desired effect of touching the heart, as well 
as giving vigour to the .irm of the labourer The gondoliers 
of Venice while away then long midnight hours on the water 
with the stanzas of Tasso Fragments of Homer are sung by 
the Greek sailois of the Archipelago , the severe labour of 
the trackers, in China, is accompanied with a song which 

pamed the workers The onginol is in Norman Froncdi , the translation 
ve use is that by the late hliss Landon (L E L ) — 

“ Monday they began their labours, 

Gay with banners, dates, and tabonrs , 

Soon as the noon hour was corner 
These good people hastened home, 

"With their banners proudly borne 
Then the youth advanced in turn, 

And the town, they make it ring, 

With their meiry carolling , 

Singmg loud, and full of mirth, 

Affay they go to shovel earth ” 

* Deip Jib xiT cap lu 
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encourages then exertions, and rcndeis these simultaneous 
Mr Ellis mentions that the sight of the lofty pagoda of 
Tong-chow served as a great topic of incitement in the song 
of the trackere, toiling against the stream, to their place of 
rest The canoemen, on the Gold Coast, in a \ ery dangerous 
passage, “ on the hack of a high curling wave, paddling mth 
all their might, singing or rather shouting their wild song, 
follow it up,” says 31‘Leod, who was a lively witness of this 
happy combination of song, of labour, and of peril, which he 
acknowledged was “ a very terrific process” Our sailors at 
Newcastle, in heaving their anchors, have their “ Heave and 
ho' rum-helow'” hut the Sicilian manners must be more 
deeply affected by their beautiful hymn to the Virgin A 
society, instituted in Holland for general good, do not con- 
sider among their least useful projects that of having prmted 
at a low pnee a collection of songs for sailoi s 

It IS extremely pleasing, as it i& true, to notice the honest 
exultation of an excellent ballad-wnter, C Dibdin, in his 
Professional Life “ I have learnt my songs have been con- 
sidered as an object of national consequence , that they have 
been the solace of sailors and long voyagers, in storms, in 
battle , and that they have been quoted in mutinies, to the 
restoration of older and discipline”* The Foitugueso sol- 
diery in Ceylon, at the siege of Colombo, when pressed with 
misery and the pangs of hunger, during their marches, derived- 
not only consolation, hut also encouragement, by leliearsing 
the stanzas of the Lusiad 

We ourselves have been a great ballad nation, and once 
abounded with songs of the people, not, however, of this 
particular species, but rather of narrative poems They are 
described by Putteuham, a cntic in the reign of Elizabeth, 
as “ small and popular songs sung by those Cantabangui, 
upon benches and barrels’ heads, whei e they have no other 
audience than boys, or country fellows that pass by them in 
the streets , or else by blmd harpers, or such hke tavern mm- 
strels, that give a fit of mirth for a groat " Such were these 
Kehques of Ancient Enghsh Poetiy,” which Selden col- 
lected, P^ys preserved, and Percy published Hitson, our 
great poetical antiquary in these sort of things, says that few 


nf f ^ ^ years ago issued a rensed edition 

8® completely tho 

ohmotJ ® aeveloicd and Uphold the 
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Are older than the reign of Janies L The more ancient 
songs of the people perished by ha\ing been printed in single 
sheets, and by their Humble purchasers having ho otlier 
library to preserve them tlidn tho ualls on which the}'' pasted 
them Those we have consist of a succeeding race of ballads, 
chiefly revived oi written by Richard Johnson, the author ot 
the well-known romance of the Seven Champions, and Delony, 
the wntei of Jack of ITewbury’s Life, and the “Gentle 
Craft,” who lived in the time of James and Charles ^ One 
Martin Parker was a most notorious ballad scnbbler in the 
reign of Charles I and the Piotcctor 

These writers, in their old age, collected their songs into 
little penny books, called “ Gai lands,” some of which have 
been republished by Ritson, and a lecent editor has w’ell 
described them as “humble and amusing village strains, 
founded upon tho squabbles of a wake, tales of untiue love, 
superstitious inimours, or miraculous traditions of the hamlet " 
They enter mto the picture of our mannere, as much as folio 
chronicles 

These songs abounded in the good old times of Elizabeth 
and James , for-Hall in his Satires notices them as 

Sang to the wheel, and sang onto the pnyle , 

that IS, sung by maidens spinning, or milking , and indeed 
Shakspeare had described them as “ old and plain,” chanted by 

'The spinsters, and the knitters In the son. 

And the free maids that weave their threads with hones. 

Twdfth Ntght 

They w'tre tho favourites of the Poet of Nature, who takes 

' * In Dnrfcys whimsical collection of songs, “lyit and SIHh,” 16S2, 
are several trade songs One on the hlacksmiths begins — 

“ Of all the trades that ever I see, 

There’s none to a blacksmith corop'ircd maj he, 

With so many several tools works he , 

Which nobody can deny !” 

The London companies also chanted forth their own pmscs Thus the 
hferccTs’ Gotilpany, in 1701, sang in their Lord hIa\or’s Show, alluding to 
their orms^ “a demi Virgin, crowned" — 

“ Advance the Virgin — ^lead the van— 

Of all that are in London free, 

The mercer is the foremost man 
That founded a society , 

Of all the trades that London grace, 

We are the first in tunc and place " 


“ Tor ir 
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every oppoi to introdnce them into the mouths of his 
clown, hw fool, and his itinerant Autolycus 'When tho 
musical Dr Burney, who had prohahly not the slightest con- 
ception of then natuie, and perhaps ns little taste forj their 
rude and wild simplicity, ventured to call the songs of 
Autolycus, “ til 0 nonsensical songs,*’ themusitian called down 
on himself one of the bitterest notes from Steevens that ever 
commentator penned against a profane scoffer * 

Whatever these songs were, it is evident thej formed a 
Eouice of recreation to the solitary task-worker But as the , 
more masculine trades had their own songs, whose titles only 
appear to hai e reached us, such as “ The Carman's Wlnhtle,” 

“ Watlau’s Ale,” ” Chopping Knives,” they were prohahly 
appropriated to the respectn e trades they mdicate The tune 
of the “ Carman’s Wliistle ” was composed hy Bird, and the 
favountc tune of “ Queen Elizabeth ” may be found in the 
collection called Queen Elizabeth’s Tirginal Book” One 
who has lately hemd it placed sa3s, “ that it has more air 
than the other execrable compositions m her Majest3'’s book, 
something resembling a Priijth quadrille ” 

The feeling our present researches would excite would 
naturally' be most strongly felt in small communihes, where 
the interest of the governors is to contnbute to the indi- 
vidual happiness of the laborious classes The Helvetic 
society icquested Lavatei to compose the ScJnceiiserhedei , 
or Swiss Songs, which are now sung hy the y outh of many of 
the cantons, and vanous Swiss poets have successfully com- 

f osed oil national subjects, associated with their best feelings 
n such paternal goveinments as was that of EJorence under 
the Medici, we lind that songs and dances for the people en- 
gaged the muse of Lorenzo, who condescended to delight them 
with pleasant songs composed in popular language , the ex- 
ample of such a character was followed by tlie men of genius 
of the age These ancient songs, often adapted to the dif- 
ferent trades, opened a vein of invention in the new characters, 
and allu'^ions, the humorous equivoques, and, sometimes, hy 
the licentiousness of popular fancy They were collected m 

* Dr Bumey subsequently observed, tbnt "tbis rogue Autolycus Is tlie 
true ancient Alinstrel in the old Fabliaux ,” on which Steevens remarks, 
“Slany will push the comparison a little further, and concur with mein 
dunking that our modem mimtrela of the opera, like their predecessor 
Autolycus, are piA-poclcte as well as singera of nonderaical hUdide 
^kerenis Shalspeare, vol tu p lOV^ lus own edition, 1703 . 
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1550, under the title of “ Canti Cainascialesthi,” and there 
IS a modem edition, in 1750, m two volumes quaito It 
IS said tliej sing to tins day a popnlai one by Lorenzo, 
beginning 

Ben venga Maggio 
E *1 gonfalon selvnggio,* 

which has all the florid brilliancy of an Italian spring 
The most delightful songs ot this nature w ould naturally 
he found among a people whose climate and w'hoso labouis 
alike inspiie a geneial liilanty , and the viiieyaids of France 
l^a\e produced a class of songs, of c^cessue gaiety and free- 
lorn, called Chansons de Tendange Le Giand-d’Assoucy 
iesonbes them in Ins Sistoiic de la Vie pi ivSe des Fiangais 
' The men and women, each w'lth a basket on then arm, as- 
semble at the foot of the hill , there stopping, they aiiangc 
bhemselves in a circle The chief of this band tunes up a 
joyous song, whose burthen is chorused then they ascend, 
and, dispersed in the vine^aid, they work without uitei- 
lupting then tasks, w'hile new couplets often lesound from 
some of the •vane-dresser>» , sometimes inteimised with a 
sudden jest^at a tiaveller In the evening,' their suppei 
scarcely ovei, then joy recommences, they dance in a circle, 
and _sing some of those songs of free gaiety, which the 
moment excuses, know n by the name of vinegard songs The 
gaiety becomes general , mastci^, guests, friends, servants, all 
dance together , and in this manner a day of laboui termi- 
nates, w’hich one might mistake foi a day of diveision It is 
what I have witnessed in Champagne, in a land of vines, far 
different from the country w'heie the labours of the harvest 
form so painful a contrast ” 

The extinction of those songs which formerly kept ali\ e the 
gaiety of the domestic circle, wrliose burthens were alwajs 
chorused, is lamented by the French antiquary “ Our fathers 
had a custom to amuse themselves at the dessert of a feast by 
a joyous song of this nature Each m his turn sung — all 
choiused ” This ancient gaiety was sometimes gross and 
noisy , but he prefers it to the tame decency of our times — 
these sraihng, not laughing days of Lord Chesterffeld 

, Oa ne rit plus, on soant aujonrd lini , 

Et aoa plaisirs aonl voisms do I’ennm 


• Mr Boscoo lias prmted tins very deliglilfoleongm the Life of Lorenzo, 
No xli. App 
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These ire the old French Fnif^c»t77es, formerly sung at mealif 
hy the company Count de Grammont is mentioned hy 
Hamilton as being 

Afir6able et Tif en propoS} 
cEldbre <1isenr de bon mots, 

Itecueil trtiani dCoMt^uea VailJcvilles 

These VauiemUes were originally invented hy a fullet* df 
Tau de Vve, or the valley by tho iiver Vtre, and were sung 
hy his men as they spread their cloths on the banhs of the 
liver Thej were songs composed on some incident or adven- 
ture of the day At first these gay plaj fill effusions were 
called the songs of Vau dc Vtre, till they became knoWTi as 
Vaudevilles Boileau has well described them — 

La libertC francoise en ses vers se &< ploie , 

Cet enfant de plnisir rent naitro dans H joie 

It IS well known how the attempt ended, of James I and 
lub unfoi*tunate son, hy the publication of tboir “ Book of 
Sports,” to preserve the national character from tht: ^oom o? 
fanatical puritanism, among its unhappy effects there was 
houever one not a little ludicious The Puritans, offended 
by the gentlest forms of miith, and every day becoming 
more sullen, uere so shocked at the simple moirmient of the 
people, that they contnved to parody these songs into spintual 
ones, and Shakspeaie speaks of the Puritan of his day “smg- 
ing psalms to hornpipes ” As Puiitans aie the same m all 
times, the Methodists in our own repeated the foolery, and 
set their hymns to popular tunes and jigs, which one ol them 
said “ were too good for the devil ” They have sung hymns 
to the an of “ Tire beds of sweet roses,” Wesiej once, in 
the pulpit, described himself, in his old age, in the well known 
ode of Anacreon, hy merelj substituting Ins own namel* 
There have been Puritans among other people as well as om 
own the same occurrence took place both in Italy^ and Prance 
fn Italy, the Carnival songs weie turned into pious hymns , 

* The late Bowlond Mill constantly sang at the Surrey Chapel a hymn 
to tho tune of “Rule Bntannia,” altered to “Rule Emmanuel ” liero 
■vfns puhbshed ju Dublin, in 1833, a senes of “ Hymns imtten to favourito 
tunes ” They were the innocent work of one who wished to do good by a 
iiode sufficiently startling to those who see impropriety in the conjunction 
jf the sacred and the profane Thus, one “pious chanson” m •written to 
Gramackree, or “ The Haip that once through Taro’s Halle,” of Moore, 
Another, descnhing the death of a believer, is set to “The Groves of 
Blarney ” - _ 
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the Iiymn Jesu fammi inonie is sang to the music of Vaga 
lellit 0 gentile — Cnictfiaso a capo cJiino to that of Una donna 
d'amoi fino, one of the most indecent pieces m the Canzoni a 
hallo, and the hymn beginning 

Ecco ’1 ^fcssia 
E la Hadrc 2Iana, 

was sung to the gay tune of Loienzo do’ Medici, 

Een venga Maggio, 

E '1 gonfalon selrnggio 

Athensub notices what we call slang or flash songs Bo 
tells us that there weie poets who composed songs in the dia? 
lect of the mob , and w'ho succeeded in this kind of poeti^ , 
adapted to their vinous characters The Fiench call such 
songs Chansons d la Vade, the stile of the Foi^sardes is 
ludicrously applied to the gravest matters of state, and convey 
the popular ieeliiigs in the langus^o of the populace This 
BOit of satiiical song is happily deflned, 

E cst I'espnt do ceux gui n’en ont pas 

Athenams has also preserved songs, sung by petitioners who 
went about on holiday^ to collect aims A fiiend of mine 
with taste and Icaining, has discoieied m his leseuchcs 
“ Tile Crow Song ” and “ The Swallow Song,” and has tians- 
fused their'spiiit in a happ} veision I pieseive a few stnkmg 
ideas 

The collectors for “ The Crow” sung 

My good wortlij masters, a pittance bestow. 

Some oatmeal, or barley, or wheat for the Crow 
A loaf, or a penny, or e’en uliat yon mU , — 

From the poor man, a gram of his salt may snfiScc, 

For your Cron swallons all, and is not oicr-nico 
And the man who can non give las gram, and no more, 

Maj another dav give from a plentiful store — 

Come, my lad, to the door, Flutos nods to onr wish, 

And onr sweet little mistress comes out witli a dish , 

8he gives ns her tigs, and she gnes ns a smile — 

Heaven send her a husband I — 

And a boy to be danced on hia grandfather’s knee, 

And a girl like herself all the joy of her mother, 

Who may one day present her w ith jnst such another 
Thus we carry our Crow song to door after door. 

Alternately chantuig wo ramble along. 

And we treat all who give, or gno not, with a Bong 

g>yallow-singing, oy Chehdomsing, as the Gfreek te^m IS/ 
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was another method of collecting eleemosynary gifts, \vluch 
took place m the month Boediomion, 01 August 

TLo Sinillow, the Swallow is here, 
llTith his back so black, and his bellj so white, 

Ho bangs on the pnde of the year, 

■\Tith the gay months of love, and the days of delight 
Como bnng ont your good humming stnif, 

Of the nice tit bits let the Swallow partake, 

And a slice of the right Bocdromiou cake 
Bo give, and give quickly, — 

Or we'll pull dow n the door from its hinges 
Or we’ll steal yonng madam awayl 
But see I we’re a merry boy’s party, 

And the Swallow, the Swallow is here! 

These songs icsemhle those of our own ancient mummers, 
wlio lo this day, in honour of Bishop Blaize, the Saint of 
Woolcomheis, go about chanting on the eves of then holidays * 
A custom long ci.isted in this country to elect a Boy-Bisliop 
in almost eieiy parish ,t the Montem at Eton still prevails 
for the Boy-Captain , and there is a closer connexion, perhaps, 
between the custom winch pioduccd the “Songs of the Crow 
and the Swallow',” and our Northern mummeiics, than may 
he at first suspected The Pagan Saturnalia, winch the 
Swallow songhy its pleasant menaces icsemblcs, were aftei- 
wards disguised in the forms adopted by the earl^ Chi istians , 
and such aio the remains of the Boman Catholic religion, m 
which the people were long indulged in their old taste foi 
mockery and mummery I must add in connexion w’lth oui 
mam inquiry, that oui own ancient heggais had then songs, 
in their old cant language, some of W'liich are as old as tho 
Elizabethan period, and manj' are fancifully oharactenstio 
of their habits and then feelings 

The festival of St Bloize is held on Iho 3rd of Fehruary Percy notes 
custom in many parts of England to hgjit up fires on tho hills 
on St Blaize s Eight " Hone, m his “ Every day Book ” Vol I p 210, 
^ints a detailed account of tlio woolcomhera’ cdebration at Bradford, 
Yorkshii^ in 1825, m which “ Bidiop Blaize” figured with the “ bishop’s 
chaplain, snn'oundc I by “shepherds and shepherdesses,” but personated 
by ono John SmitL, \Mtb *^very bGcoi&iDg gravity 
+ The custoin was mado tho subject of on Essay by Gregory, in illustra- 
tion of tho tomb of ono of these fnnctionanes at Salisbuir They were 
elected on St Nicholas’ Day, from tho boys of the choir, and the chosen 
one officiated in pontificals, and received large donations, ns the custom was 
exOTedingly popular Even loyolty listened favourably to “the chylde- 
bishops’ sermon, ^ 
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INTHODUCEBS OF ESOTIO FLOWERS, FRUITS, ETC. 

Tji£RB has been a class of men ^\bo5e patriotic .ifTcction, 
or whoso general benevolence, bave been usuall}’’ defi'audetl of 
the gratitude tbeir country owes them these ha\ o been tbc 
introducers of new flowers, new plants, and new roots into 
Euiope, the greater part which mo now enjoy was diawn 
from the luxuiiant olimates of Asia, and the profusion mIiicIi 
now covers our land on^mated m the most anxious nursuig, 
and were the gifts of individuals Monuments are reared, 
and medals struck, to commenioiate events and names, which 
are less deserving our regard than those who have trans- 
planted into the colder gardens of the Noith the rich fruits, 
the beautiful flowers, and the succulent pulse and roots of 
moie favoured spots , and carrying into their own country, as 
it were, another Nature, they have, as old Geraid well ex- 
presses it, “ laboured M’lth the soil to make it fit for the plants, 
and with the plants to make them delight in the soil ” 

There is no part of the characters of Peiresc and Eteltit, 
accomplished as they are in so many, which seems more de- 
lightful to mo, than their enthusiasm for the garden, the 
orchard, and the forest 

PziEESC, whose literary occupations admitted of no intei- 
ruption, and M hose unnersal correspondence throughout tho 
habitable globe m'us moiethan sufficient to absoib his studious 
life, j et was tho first man, as Gas&endus relates in his in- 
tcrestmg manner, whoso incessant m'quiiies procured a great 
vanety;, of jessamines, those from China, whoso loaves, always 
green, bear n clay-coloured flower, and a delicate perfume, 
the American, with a crimson-coloured, and the Persian, with 
a anolet-coloured flowei , and the Arabian, whose tendrils he 
delighted to train over ‘ the banquetmg-house in his gaiden ,” 
and of fruits, the orange-trees with a led and parh-colouied 
flowei, the medlar, tho rough cheny without stone, the 
raie and luxurious vines of Smjnia and Damascus, and the 
fig-tree called Adam’s, whoso fiuit by its size w'as conjectured 
to be that with w'hich the spies letunied fiom the land of 
Canaan Gassendus dcsciibcs the transpoi ts of Peiresc, when 
the sago beheld the Indian ginger grow ing green in his gar- 
den, and his delight m grafting tho myrtle on the musk vine, 
that tho experiment might show us the mjrtle wine of tho 
ancients, Put transplanters, like other nx\ entors, are some- 
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times baffled in then delightful enterprises , and we aio told 
of Peii'csc’s deep i egret when he found that the Indian cocoa* 
nut would only bud, and thenpensh in the cold air of Franco, 
while the leaves of the Egyptian papyrus refused to yield 
him their vegetable paper But it was his garden which pro- 
pagated the exotic fruits and fioners, which he transplanted 
into the French king’s, and into Cardinal Barbenni’s, and the 
cunous m Europe, and these occasioned a work on the 
manuring of flowers by Ferranus, a botanical Jesuit, who 
there desciibed these novelties to Europe 
Had Evelyn only composed the great woik of his “ Sylva, 
01 a Discourse of Forest Trees,” his name would have excited 
the gratitude of posterity The voice of the patriot exults in 
the dedication to Charles II prefixed to one of the later edi- 
tions “ I need not acquaint your majesty, how' many mil- 
lions of timber-trees, besides infinite others, have been propa- 
gated and planted throughout youi vast dominions, at the 
instigation and by the sole diiection of this woik, because 
j oui majesty has been pleased to ow’ii it publicly for my en- 
couragement ” And suicly while Bntain retains Tier awful 
situation among the nations of Europe, the “Sjlva” of 
Eveljn will endure with her triumphant oaks It was a 
retired philosophci who aroused the genius of the nation, and 
who, casting a prophetic eye towards the ago in which we 
live, contributed to secure our sovereignty of the seas The 
present navy of Gieat Britain has been constiucted with the 
oaks w Inch the genius of Evelyn planted • 

Animated by a zeal truly patriotic, De Sevres in Franco, 
1699, composed a work on tho art of raising silk-worms, and 
dedicated it to tho municipal body of Pons, to excite the 
inhabitants to cultivate mulberry-tiees The work at fii-st 
produced a strong sensation, and many planted mulbeny- 
trees in the vicinity of Pans , but as they w ere notj tt used to 
laise and manage the silk-w’oim, they leaped nothing but 
their trouble for their pains They tore up the mulbern- 
planted, and, in spite of Do Serves, as^'Cited 
that the noithern climate w'as not adapted for the rearing of 
that tender m<!eot The great Sully, fiom his hatred of 
all objects of luxury, countenanced the popular clamour, and 
crushed the rising enterprise of De Serves The monarch was 
wiser than the ministei The book had made sufficient noise - 
to reach the ear of Henry IT , who desired the author to 
draw up a memoir gn the subject, from wlpc^ the hmg wrs 
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induced to plant mulbeiry-trees in all the roj al gardens , and 
having imported, the e^s of silk-uonus ftom Spam, this 
patnotic monarch gave up his orangeries, ■which he considered 
but as his private gratification, foi that leaf w'hich, converted 
into silk, became a pai*t of the national wealth It is to Do 
Senes, ivho introduced the plantations of mulbei‘ry4rees, that 
the commeice of France owes one of her staple commodities , 
and although the patnot encountered the hostihiy of the 
pnme minister, and the hasty prejudices of the populace in his 
own day, yet his name at this moment is fresh in the hearts 
of his fellow-citizens , for I have just received a medal, the 
gift of a literary friend from Pans, which bears his portrait, 
with the reverse, “ Societi de Agnciiltui e du DBpai iemenf de 
la Seme ” It was struck in lb07 The same honour is the 
nght of Evelyn from the Bntish nation 

There was a period when the spirit of plant ition was pre- 
valent in this kingdom , it probably originated from the 
ravages of the soldiery durmg the civil wars A man, whose 
retiied'modcstj has perhaps obscuied his claims on our legard, 
the intimate fiiend of the great spirits of ■that age, by birth 
a Pole, but whose mother had probably been an English- 
woman, Samuel Haithb, to whomJdiltoii addressed his tract 
on education, published eiery mmusciipt he collected on the 
subjects of horticulture and agriculture The public good he 
efiected attracted the notice of Cromwell, wdio rew arded him 
with a pension, winch after the restoration of Charles 11 was 
suffered to lapse, and Hartlib died in utter neglect and po- 
verty One of his tracts is “ A design for plenty by an nni- 
verss.d plantmg of fruit-trees ” The project consisted in 
inclosing the waste lands and commons, and appointing 
officers, whom he calls fruiterers, or wood-wards, to see the 
plantations were duly attended to The writer of tins pio- 
ject observes on fruits, that it is a sort of provisions so natural 
to the taste, that the poor man and e\en the child will prefer 
it before better food, ‘ as the story goeth," which he has 
preserved m these ancient and simple lines — 

The poor man’s child invited was to duie, 

AMtli llesli of oxen, sheep, and fatted suine, 

(Far belter cheer than he at home could find,} 

And jet this child to stay had little mmde 
“ Xou have,” quoth he, "no applet froise, nor pie, 

Stowed pears, with bread and milk, and walnuts by ” 

The enthusiasm of these transplanters inspn ed their lahoura* 
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They have watched the tender infant of their planting, till the 
leaf and the flowers and the friiit expanded under then hand, 
often indeed they have ameliorated the quality, increased the 
size, and even created a new species The apncot, diawn 
from America^ was first known in Europe in the sixteenth 
centuiy an old French writer has> remarked, that it was ori- 
ginally not laiger than a damson, our gardenei’s, he says, 
have improved it to the perfection of its present size and 
richness One of these enthusiasts is noticed by Evelyn, who 
for forty years had in vain tried by a graft to bequeath his 
name to a new fruit , but persisting on wrong principles this 
votaiy of Pomona has died without a name \Ve sympathise 
with Sir William Temple when he exultingly acquaints uS 
w ith the size of his orange-trees, and with the flavour of his 
peaches and grapes, confessed by Fienchmen to have equalled 
tliose of Fontainebleau and Gascony, while the Italians agreed 
that his white figs weie as good as any of that sort in Italy 5 
and of his “ having had the honoui ’* to naturalise in this 
country four kinds of grapes, with his liberal distributions of 
cuttings from them, because “ he ever thought all things of 
this kind the commoner they are the better ” 

The greater number of our exotic flowers and fimts were 
carefully transported into this country by many of our tra,- 
velled nobility and gentiy ,* some names haio been casually 
preserved The learned Linacio first bi ought, on his leturn 
from Italy, the damask rose, and Thomas Loid Cornivall, in 
the leign of Henry VIII , enriched our fruit gardens with 
three difierent plums In the reign of Elizabeth, Edward 
Grindal, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, leturnmg 

* Alexander Necham, abbot of Cirencester (bom 1167, died 1217), lias 
left ns his idea of a “noble garden,” winch shonld contain roses, lilies, 
sunflowers, violets, poppies, and the narcissns A large mriety of roses 
were intr^uced between tho fourteenth and sixteenth centuries The 
Provence rose is thought to have been introdnced by Ifnrgaret of Anjon, 
wife to Henry VL The periwinkle was common in medinivnl gardens, 
and so was the gilly flower or clove pink The Into Mr Hudson Turner 
contnbuted an interesting piper on the state of horticnUuro m England in 
early times to the fifth volume of the “Archieological Journal ” Among 
other things, he notes the contents of the Earl of Lincoln’s garden, in 
Holbom, from the bailiff’s account, in the twenty fourth year of Ed ward I — 
“We learn from this ennons document that apples, pears, nuts, and 
cherries were produced in sufficient quantities, not only to supply tho earl’s 
table, but also to yield a piofit by their sale The vegetables cultivated 
in this garden were beans, omons, garlic, leeks, and otliets,” Tines were 
also grown, and tbew enttmes sold 
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fiom c^ile, tiansported lieie tlie medicinal plant of the tatna- 
nslc the fiibt oranges appeal to have been brought into 
England by one of the Carew family, for a century after, 
they still flouiished at the family seat at Beddin^on, in 
Surrey The cheuy orchards of Kent weie first planted 
about Sittingboume, by a gaidenci of Hemy VIII , and the 
cunant-bush ivas tiansplanted when our commerce with the 
island of Zaiite was first opened in the same reign The elder 
Tradescant, in 1620, eiiteied himself on board of a privateer, 
armed against Moiocco, solely with a view of finding an 
Opportunity of stealing apiicots into Biitain and it appears 
that ho succeeded in his design To Sir Waltei Raleigh we 
have not been indebted solely for the luxury of the tobacco- 
plant, but for that infinitely useful loot, which forms a part 
of our daily meal, and often the entire meal of the poor man 
— the potato, which deserved to have been called a Baioleigh, 
Sir Anthony Ashley, of Wmburne St G-iles, Dorsetshire, first 
planted cabbages in this countiy, and a cabbage at his feet 
appears on his monument before his time we had them from 
Holland Sir Richard Weston first bi ought clover glass into 
England from Elandeis, in 164.5, and the figs planted by 
Cardinal Pole at Lambeth, so far back as the leign of 
Henry VIII , are said to be still lemaimng theie nor is 
this sui prising, foi Spihnan, who set up the fiist paper-mill 
in 'England, at Daitford, in 1590, is said to have brought 
over in his portmanteau the two first lime-trees, which he 
planted heio, and which are still giowung The Lombaidy 
poplar was intioduccd into England by the Earl of Rochford, 
in 1768 The first mulberry-trees in this country aio now 
standing at Sion-liouse By an Harleian MS 6884, we find 
that the first geneial planting of mulberries and making of 
silk in England w'as by William Stallenge, comptroller oi the 
custom-house, 'and Monsicui Veiton, in 1608 It is probable 
that Monsicui Vertoii tiansplanted this novelty from his own 
tountiy, wheio we have seen De Serres’ great attempt 
Hero the mulbcmcs have succeeded better than the silk- 
worms 

The very names of many of oui vegetable kingdom indicate 
their locahtyj fiom the majestic cedar of Lebanon, to the 
small Oos-lettucc, which came from the isle of Cos, the 
cbernes from Cerasuntis, a city of Pontus, the peach, or 
jtersicnm, or Pcieicff, Persian apples, from Persia , the 
pistachio, or psitincia, is the Synan word for that nut The 
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cliesfcnut, or ohataigne in French, and easlagna in Italian, 
from Castngna, a town of Magnesia Our plums coming 
chiefly from Syria and Damascus, the damson, or daniascono 
plum, reminds us of its distant ongin 

It IS somewhat curious to observe on this subject, that 
there exists an unsuspected intcrcouisc between nations, in 
the propagation of exotic plants Lucullus, after the war 
with Mithridates, introduced cherries fiom Pontus into Italy, 
and the newly-imported fruit was found so pleasing, that it 
was rapidly propagated, and six-and twenty yeais alterwards 
Pliny testifies the cherrj -tiee passed over into Britain Thus 
n victory obtained by a Eoman consul over a king of Pontus, 
with which it would seem that Britain could not have the 
remotest interest, was the real occasion of our countrymoii 
possessing cherry-orchardb Yet to our shame must it bo 
told, tliat these cherries from the king ot Pontus’s cify of 
Cerasuntis aie not the chenies we are now eating, for the 
whole race of cheiiy-trees was lost in the Saxon period, and 
was only restoied by the gardener ef Henry VIII, wdio 
brought them from Flanders — without a word to enhance his 
own merits, concerning the lelXxm Mtllmdaixcxm ’ 

A calculating political economist will little sympathise 
with the peaceful triumphs of those active and gencious 
spirits, who have thus piopagated tlu tiuest wealth, and the 
most innocent luxuries of the people The project of a new tax, 
or an additional consumption of ardent spints, oi an act of par- 
hament to put a convenient stop to population by forbidding 
the banns of some happy couple, w ould be more congenial to 
their researches, and they would leave without i egret the 
names of those whom wo have held out to the giateful iccol- 
lections of their country The Eomans, who, with all their . 
eiTors, were at least patriots, entertained v cry different notions 
of these introducers into their country of exotic fruits and 
fleers Sir William Temple lias elegantlj’’ noticed the fact 
The great captains, and even consular men, who first 
brought them over, took pride in giving them their own 
names, by which they ran a great w-hile m Borne, as in 
memory of some great service oi pleasuie they had done their 
countiy , BO that not only laws and battles, but sev eral smrts 
of apples and pears, were called Maulian and Claudian, Pom- 
peyan and Tibeiian, and by several other such noble names " 
Pliny has paid his tnbute of applause to Lucullus, for 
bnpgmg cherry and nut-trees ffom Ppntug into Italy. And 
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WG have several modem instances, where the name of the 
transplanter, or rearer, has been preserved m this soft of 
creation Peter Collmsan, the botanist, to “whom the 
English gaideiis are indebted for many new and curious 
species winch he acquiied by means of an eiltensive corre- 
spondence in America," was highly gratified when Linme^ 
batitized a plant with Ins name, and mth great spirit asserts 
lus lionoui’ablo claim ** Something, T think, was duo to mo 
for the great number of plants and seeds I have annually pro- 
cured fiom abioad, and you have been so good as to pay it, 
'by giving me a species of eternity, hotanically speahing , that 
IS, a name as long as men and boohs endure " Such is the 
true animating language of these patriotic enthusiasts ! 

Some lines at the close of Pcacham’s Emblems give an 
idea of an Englibh fimt-gaiden in 1612 He mentions that 
chemes ^\ero not long known,* and gives an oiigin to the 
narho of filbcit 


The Persian Peach, and frnitfnl Quince ,+ 
And there the forward Almond grew, 

"With Chemes knowno no longer time since , 
The \Vinter 'Warden, orcliard’s pnde , 

The Phibherlt that loves the vale, 

And red queen apple, § so envide 
Of school-hoies, passing by the pale 


* This is, however, an error Mr Tamer, in the paper q^noted, p 164, 
says, " It may fairly ho presumed that the cherry nas avell knoarn at tho 
penoQ of tho Conquest, and at every subsequent time It is mentioned 
by Nccbam in the twelfth centniy, and vos cultivated in the Earl of Lin- 
coln's garden in tho thirteenth ” 

+ Tho qutnee comes from Sydon, a town of Crete, we are told by Le 
Grand, lu his Yio privfie des Franqois, aol i p 143 , whore may be found 
a list of tbo origin of most of onr frnits 
J Pcachnm has hero given a note “ The filbert, so named of Phihbcil, 
a king of France, who caused bj nrto sundry kinds to be brought forth 
ns did a gardener of Otranto in Italie by clone giUifiowers, and carnations 
of snch colours as we now see them ” 

{ The queen apple was probably thus distingnishcd in compliment tp 
Elimbeth In Jloffet’s “Health’s Improvement,” I find an account 
apples which are said to have been “griEfcd upon a mulberry stock, and 
then wax thorough red as our queen apples, called by KueUius, PtilelbanOf 
and Claudtana by Pliny ” 1 am told the race is not extinct , but thongb 
^an apple of this description may yet be found, it seems to have sadUy 
degenerated. 
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UStTBEES OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTUEY. 

A PEHSON whoso history will serve as a canvass to exhibit 
some scenes of tho arts of the inoney-trader was oneAraLET, 
a lawj er, and a gieat practical philosopher, who concentrated 
his vigorous fatuities in tho science of the relative value of 
money He flouiished thiough the reigns of James I, 
Chailes I , and held a lucrative office in the " court of wards,” 
till that singular court was abolished at the time of the Eesto- 
ration * In his> own times he was called “ The great Audley,” 
an epithet so often abused, and hero applied to the creation 
of enormous wealth But there aie minds of gieat capacity, 
concealed by the nature of their pursuits , and the wealth of 
Audley may be consideied a* the cloudy medium through 
which a bright genius shone, and which, had it been thiown 
into a nobler sphere of action, the “ greatness” would hai c 
been less ambi^ous 

Audley hved at a time when dmnes were proclaiming “ the 
detestable sm of Usury,” prohibited by God and man , but 
the Mosaic prohibition was the municipal law of an agncul* 
turol commonwealth, which being without trade, the general 
poverty of its members could afford no interest foi loans , 
but it was not forbidden the Israehte to take usury from “the 
stranger ” Or they were quoting from the' Bathers, who 

* The Court; of 'Wards was founded in the right accorded to the hing 
from the earhest tune, to act ns guardian to all minors who were the 
children of lus own tenants, or of those who did the sovereign knightly 
semce They were in the same position, conseqneutb, as the Chancery 
Wards of the present day , hut much complaint being made of the private 
management of themselves and their estates by the persons who acted as 
their gnordinns, and who were responsible only tP the kmg’s exchequer. 
King Henry VIII , in the thirty second year of his reign, founded “ the 
Court of Words” in Westminster Hall, os an open court of tnal or appeal, 
for all persons undqr its jurisdiction In the following year, a court of 
“ hvenes” was added to it , and it was always afterwards known ns tho 
“Court of Wards and Livenes” By “hvenerf’ is meant) in old legal 
phraseology, *‘the dehrery of seism to the heir of tho king's tenant in 
ward, upon sning for it at full age,” the investiture, in fact) of tho ward 
in his legal right os heir to his parents’ property This court was under 
the conduct of a very few officers who enriched themselves , and one of the 
first acts of the House of Lords, when the great ohaugea were made during’ 
the troubles of Charles I , was to suppress the court ^together This was 
done in 1646, and confirmed by Cromwell in 1666 At the restoration of 
Charles IL it was agam specially noted ns entirely snpprcssedi ‘ 
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tindeistood tins point, much as they had that of “ ongitial 
sui,” and “ the immaculato conception while the scholastics 
amused themseives u ith a quaint and collegiate fancy which 
they had picked up in Aribtotle, that interest for money had 
been forbidden by natuio, because coin in itself was barren 
and unpropagating, 'unlike corn, of which eveiy giain will 
produce many But Audley considered no doubt that money 
was not incapable of multiplying itself, provided it was in 
hands which knew to make it grow and “breed," as Shy lock 
affiimed The lawyeis then, however, did not agree with the 
divines, nor the college philosophers, they were stiaining at 
a more hbeial interpretation of this odious term “ Usuiy ” 
Lord Bacon declared, that the suppression of Usury is only 
fit foi an Utopian government, and Audley must have agreed 
with the learned Cowell, who in his “ Interpretei” derives 
the term ah mu et<cre, quasi nsu a, which in oui vernacular 
st} le'was coil upted into Usuiy Whatever the sin might he 
in the eye of some, it had become at least a conU oversial stn, 
as Sir Sythonds D’Ewes calls it, in his manuscnpt Diary, who, 
however, was afiaid to commit it ^ Audley, no doubt, con- 
sideied that interest was nothing nioie than « for money, 
as 1 ent was no better than Usuiy for land The legal inte- 
rest was then “ten in the bundled,” but the thirty, the 
fifty, and the hundred for the bundled, the gripe of Usury, 
and the shameless contrivances of the money-traders, these 
he would attnbute to the follies of others, or to his pwn 
genius 

This sage on the wealth of nations, with his pithy wisdom 
and quaint st^acity, began with two hundred pounds, and 
lived to view his mortgages, Ins statutes, and his judgments 
so numeious, that it was observed his papeis would have 
made a good map of England A contemporary dramatist, 

* D’Ewes’s father lost a manor, which was recovered hy the widow of 
iho person who had sold it to him Old P’Ewes considered this loss as n 
pnnishment for the nsnnons loon of mono} , tho fact is, that he had par- 
cliascd that manor with the mteretle accumnlat ng from tho money lent on 
it His son entreated him to give over * ** the pra-Hice of that coiUi oversial 
tin ” This expression shons that even in that oge there were rational 
political economists Jeremy Bontham, in his little treatise on Usury, 
oiTers just views, cleared from the indistmct and partial ones so long preva- 
lent _ J eremy Collier has an admirable Essay on Usury, vol ni It is a 

ennons notion of Lord Bacon, that he would have mterest at a lower rate 
in the country than in trading towns, beemso tho merchant is best able to 
utTord the highest. 
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who copiod from lifoj lias opcnod tTio chamber of such aft 
Usurer, — ^perhaps of our Audley 

Here laj 

A manor botind fnet in a skin of parcliraent, 

The ■wax continninc hnr^ the acres melting , 

Here a sure deed of gift for a market-town, 

If not tedeem’d this day, ■which is not in 
The tmthrift’s power, there being scarce one shira 
In Wales or England, where my monies are not 
Lent out at usury, the certain hook 
To drair in more 

hlASStxaEn’s Oily Madam, 

\ 

Thi <5 genius of thirty per cent, first had proved the decided 
vigour of his mmd, by Ins enthusiastic devotion to his law- 
studies deprived of the leisure for study through his busy 
day, he stole the hours from his late nights and his early 
mornings , and i\ itliout the means to procure a law-library, 
he invented a method to possess one w ithout the cost , as far 
as he learned, he taught, and by publishing some useful tracts 
on temporary occasions, he was enabled to purchase a library 
Ha appears never to have read a book without its furnishing 
him with some new practical design, and he probably studied 
too much for his own particular advantage Such devoted 
studies was the way to become a lord-chancellor, but the 
science of the law was here subordinate to that of a money- 
•trader 

When yet but a clerk to the Clerk in the Counter, frequent 
opportunities occurred winch Audley knew how to improve 
He became a mone'j'-trader as he had become a law-wnter, 
and the fears and follies ot mankind weie to furnish him with 
a trading capital The fertility of his genius appeared in 
e'^pedients and in quick contrivances Ho was sure to be_th6 
friend of all men falling out He took a deep concern in the . 
affairs of his inastei’s clients, and often much more than they 
were aware of Ho man so ready at procuring bail or com- 
poimding debts This was a considerable traffic then, -a* 
now They hired themselves out for bail, swore what was 
requiied, and contnved to give false addresses, which is now- 
caUed leg bail They dressed themselves out for the occa- 
sion , a great seal-nng flamed on the finger, which, however, 
was pure copper gilt, and they often assumed the name of 
some person of good credit Savings, and small presents for 
gratmtous opinions, often afterwards discovered to be very 
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fallacious ones, enabled lum to puicbase annuities of easy 
landowners, witb their treble amount secured on them 
estates The impi evident owners, or the careless heirs, weie 
soon entangled in the usurei’s nets , and, after the receipt of 
a few years, the annuity, by some latent quibble, oi some 
irregulanty in the payments, usually ended in Audley’s ob- 
taining the treble forfeiture He could at all times out-knave 
a knave One of these incidents has been preserved A 
draper, of no honest reputation, being arrested by a merchant 
for a debt of £200, Audley bought the debt at £40, foi 
which the draper immediately offeied him £o0 'But Audley 
would not consent, unless the draper indulged a sudden whim 
of his oivn this was a foimal contract, that the draper 
, should pay within twenty years, upon twenty certain days, 
a penny doubled A knave, in haste to sign, is no calcu- 
lator , and, as the contemporaiy dramatist describes one of 
the arts “of those citizens, one part of whoso business w'as 

To swear and break they all grow nob by breaking 1 

the draper eagerly compounded He afterwards “grew 
iich ” Audley, sdently watching his victim, within two 
jears, claims his doubled pennies, eveiy month duiing twenty 
months The pennies had now grown up to pounds The 
knave perceived the trick, and preferred paying the forfeiture 
of lus bond for £500, rather than to receive the visitation oi 
all the httle geneiation of compound interest in the last de- 
scendant of £2000, which would have closed with the 
draper’s shop The inventive genius of Audley might have 
illustrated that popular tract of his own times, Peacham’s 
“ Worth of a Pennj' ,” a gentleman who, havmg scarcely one 
left, consoled himself by detadmg the numeious comfoits of 
life it might procure m the days of Charles II 

Such petly enterprises at length assumed a deeper cast of 
interest Ho formed temporary partnerships wnth the stew- 
ards of country gentlemen They undeilet estates which 
they had to manage, and anticipating the owner’s neces- 
sities, the estates in duo time became cheap pui chases for, 
Audley and the stewards He usually contrived to make the 
wood pay for the land, which he called “ making the fea- 
thers pay for the goose ” He had, however, such a tender- 
ness of conscience for his victim, that, having plucked the 
hve feathers before he sent the unfledged goose on the com- 
mon, he uould bestow a gratuitous lecture m his own 
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Bcicuce- teaching the art of making them glow again, hy 
showing how to raise the remaining rents Audley thus 
made the tenant furnish at once the means to satisfy his own 
rapacit\^, and his employer’s necessities His avance was not 
working by a blind, but on all enlightened pimeiplo, for he 
was only enabling the landlord to obtam what the tenant, - 
with due industiy, could affoid to give Adam Smith might 
have delivered himself m the language of old Audley, so just 
•was his standaid of the value of rents “ Under an easy 
landloid,” said Audley, “ a tenant seldom thrives , contenting 
himself to make the just measure of his rents, and not la- 
boiinng foi any surplusage of estate Under a haid one, the 
tenant revenges himself upon the land, and runs away with 
the rent I would raise my rents to the pi’esent price of all 
commodities for if we should let our lauds, as other men 
liaio done before us, now other wares daily go on in 
price, wo should fall backward m our estates ” These 
axioms of political economy were discoveiies in his day 

Audley knew mankind piactically, and struck into their 
humouis with the vematikty of genius oracnlarly deep with 
the grave, he only stung the lighter mind "N^en a lord 
bori owing money complamed to Audley of his evactions, his 
loidship exclaimed, “ "What, do you not intend to use a con- 
science ?" “ Tes, I intend hereafter to use it We moneyed 
people must balance accounts if you do not pay me, you 
cheat me, but, if joii do, then I cheat your loidship” 
Audley ’s inonej'ed conscience balanced the iisk of his lord- 
ship’s honour against the probability of his owm rapacious 
pioBts When ho resided in the Temple among those “pul- 
lets without featheis,” as an old wntei describes the biood, 
the good man w ould pule out paternal homihes on impro- 
Mdent youth, giieving that they, under pretence of “ learning 
the law, only learnt to be lawless,” and “never knew by 
their own studies the process of an cveoution, till it was 
served on themselves” Nor could he fail in his prophecy, 
for at the moment that the stoic w os endunng their ridicule, 
his agents were supplying them with the ccitain means of 
venfjing it It is quaintly said, he had his decoying as well 
as his decaying gentlemen 

The arts practised by the money-traders of that time have 
been detailed by one ot the town-satinsts of the age Decker, 
in his “English Villames,” has told the story we may ob- 
serve how an old stoiy contains many incidents which may 
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be discovered in a modem one The aifcifice of covering the 
usury by a pretended pui chase and sale of cextam naies, oven 
now practised, w as then at its height. 

In Measure foi Measin e we find, ' - 

“Here’s young Master ItasL, lie’s in for a commodity of brown paper 
and old ginger, nmo score and soyentcen pounds , of urhicli he made five 
marhs ready money ” 

The cagei “ gull,” for his immediate wants, takes at an 
immenso puce any goods on credit, whicb he immediately 
resells for less than half the cost , and when despatch presses, 
the vender and the purchaser ha\e been the same peison, and 
the “bronii paper and old gmgei” meiely nominal 

The whole displ'13's a complete s) stem of dupei y, and the 
agents were graduated “ The Manner of undoing Gentlemen 
by taking up of Commodities,” is the title of a chapter in 
“ English Yillanics ” The “ wairen” is the cant term which 
desciibes the whole party , but this requires a word of ex- 
plmation 

It IS prohibletbat rabbit-wanensncre numerous about the 
metiopolis, a circumstance which muit liaie multiplied the 
poachers Moffet, who wrote on diet in the reign of Elizabeth, 
notices their plentiful supply “ for the poor’s maintenance ” 
~I cannot otherwise account for the appellatives given to 
shaipcrs, and the terms of cheatery being so familiarly drawn 
fiom a labbit-wairen , not that even in that day’’ these Ctmt 
terns travelled far out of their own circle , for Bobert Greene 
mentions a tiial in nhich the judges, good simple men^ 
imagined that the coney-catcher at the bar w as a warrener, 01 
one ■who had the care of a warieu 

The cant term of “warren” included the young coneys, or 
half ruined piodigals of that day, w’lth the younger brothers, 
who had accomplished their rum, these naturally herded 
^gether, as the pigeon and the black-leg of the present day 
The coney-catchers were those who raised a tiade on their 
necessities To he “ come-catched” was to be cheated The 

* ^ “Search, for Moncyr” 1C09, Is aa amusing description 

I? m Ins clients in “ -worse txmds and manacles thm 

.the Turk 8 galley slaves ” And in Decker’s “ Knights’ Conjuring,’’ 1607, 
we read of another who “cozen’d young gentlemen of their land, had acres 
mortgage to him by -wiseacres for three hundred pounds, paydo in hobby- 
horses, dogges, belh, iind lutestrings , -which, if they had been sold 1^ the 
drum, or at an outrop (pnbhc aucUon), with the cry of ‘ No man better.* 
would aevcrhaTOyidded £60” ^ wvwr, 

h2 
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■ffttii'eii forms a combination altogether, to attract some lio» 
vice, mIio in esse or in posse lias Ins present means good, and 
those to come great , he is very glad to learn how money can 
be raised Tlie warren seek after a iumlAer, a sort of hunting 
dog, and the nature of a London tumbler was to “hunt dry- 
foot," in this manner — “ The tumbler is let loose, and runs 
snuffing up and down in the shops of mercer?, goldsmiths^ 
drapers, haberdashers, to meet with tuftncl, that is, a citizeh 
who is ready to sell a commodity’^* The tumbler in his first 
• comse usually returned in despair, pretending to have out- 
w caned himstlf by hunting, and swears that the cit^ ferrets 
are so coaped (that is, hai e their hps stitched up close) that 
- he can’t get them to open to so great a sum as ifiSOO, which 
' the wan en wants “This herb being chewed down by the 
rabbit-suckers, almost kills their hearts It irritates their 
appetite, and thej keenly bid the tumbler, if lie can’t fasten 
on plate, or cloth, or silks, to la^ hold of hroirn paper^ JJm - 
lliolomcio lalies, hite-sU mgs, or hob-nails It hath been vei ily 
reported," sajs Decker, “that one gentleman of great hopes 
took up £100 m hobby-horses, and sold them for £30, and 
£16 111 joints of mutton and quarters of lamb, rcadj ioa»>tcd, 
and sold them for three pounds ” Such commodities were 
called — The tumbler, on his second hunt, trots up 

and down again , and at last lights on a ferret that wall deal 
ttie names aie given m to a scmcncr, who inquires whether 
they are good men, and finds four out of the fne are wind- 
slmken, but the fifth is an oak that can bear the hewing 
Donds aie sealed, commodities delnercd, and the tumbler 
fetches his second caicer, and their credit ha\ mg obtained 
the pui-se-ncts, the w ares must now obtain money " The 
tumbler now hunts foi the i abbit suchci s, those who buy 
these »Kjee-?ic/s, but the rabbit-suchn s seem greater devils 
thaii the fell els, for they always bid under, and alter many, 
exclamations the xoaricn is glad that the seller should re- 
pui chase his own commodities for readj money, at thiity or 
flay pci cent under the cost The slorj does not finish tih 
we come to the manner “How the warien is spoiled " I shall 
transcribe this pait of the nanativc m the lively style of this 
town waiter “ While there is any grass to nibble upon, tlfo 
la^bbits arc there , but on the cold day of repayment they re- 
W” ^* 1 ^ oaves , so that when the fei ret makes account 
disappear Then he grows fierce, and 
tears open his own jaws to suck blood fiom him that is left. 
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Seijeants, maislialmeu, and bailiffs are sent forth, who lie 
scenting at every coiner, and with terrible paws haunt eveiy 
walk The. bird is seized upon by these hawks, liis estate 
looked into, bis wings broken, bis lands made crvei to a 
stranger He pajs £600, wdio nevci bad but £60,' oi to 
pnson , or he seals any bond, mortgages any loidship, docs 
anything, yields anything A little way in, he caies not how 
far be w’ades , the greater his possessions are, the apter he is 
to take up and to be trusted — thus gentlemen are ferretted 
and undone !” It is evident that the whole system turns on 
the single novice , those who join him in his bonds are stalk- 
ing lioises , the ivliole waste begin and to end with the single 
individual, the gieat coney of the wairen Such was the na- 
ture of those “ commodities ” to which ihlassinger and Shak- 
speaio allude, and which the modem diamatist may exhibit 
m his comedy, and be still sketching after life 

Another scene, closely eonneeted w'lth the present, wall 
complete the pictuie “ The Ordinaries ” of those d.ij's were 
the lounging places of the men of the town, and the “ fan- 
tastic gallants,” who heided togethei * Oidinanes were the 
“escliango for news,” the echoing places for all sorts of town- 
talk there they might hear of the last new play and poem, 
and the last fresh widow, who w'as sighing foi some knight 
to make hei a lady, these lesorts weio attended also “to 
save chaigeS of housekeeping ” The leign of James I is 
characterised by all the wantoimcss of prodigality among one 
class, and all the penuiiousiiessandiapacity m another, which 
met ill tho dissolute indolence of n peace of twenty years 
But a more shiking feature in these “Oidiuaiies" showed 
itself as soon ns “ the voydei had cleared tlie table ” Then 
began “ the shuffling and cutting on one side, and the bones 
lattling on the otlici ” The “Oidinaiie,” in fact, was a 
gambling-house, like those now' expiessivelj' teimed “Hells,” 
and I doubt if the present “Inlernos” exceed tho w’holo 
diahlcne of our ancestors 

In the former scene of sbaiping they denved their cant 
terms from a rabbit-wnnen, but in the present their allusions 
'partly mlate to an a^ laiy, and truly tho proverb suited them, 
“of buds of a feather ” Those who first propose to sit down 
to play are called the Icados, the ruined gamesters are the 

* “ The Meeting of Gallants at an Ordinaric, or tho VTalkes m Ponies,” 
1608, 18 tho title of a rare tnot in the Malone collection, nowin the 
l^an hlbraty 1^ i? n canons mc^ure of the manners of tho dav. 
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fot'lorfi-'hojpe, the great winner is the eayle, natanderby, 
who encourages, by little ventures himself, the Ireshlj'-im- 
ported gallant, who is called the yuM, is the woo3-pcche) , 
and a monstrous bud of prey, who is alivajs hovering lound 
the table, is the giill-gropa , who, at a pinch, is the benevo- 
lent Audley of the Oidinar^’’ 

There ivas, besides, one othci ebaraclci of an onginal cast, 
apparently the friend of none of the part\ , and yet in fact, 
“the Atlas which supported the Oidniai icon Ins shoulders ” 
ho was sometimes significantly called the tviposioi 

The ffuU IS a young man whose father, a citi/:cn or a squire, 
just dead, leaves him “ ten or twche thousand pounds in leadj' 
money, besides some hundreds a year ” Scouts are sent out, 
and he in ambush for him , tlieydiscoici what “ apotliecarie’s 
shop he resorts to ciciy morning, or in what tobacco shop in 
Fleet-stieet he takes a pipe of smoke in the afternoon the 
usual resorts of the loungei*: of that daj Some sharp wit of 
the Ordinario^ a pleasant fellow, w’hom Kobert Greene calls 
the “ taker up,” one of uni\ crsal convci’sation, lures the heir 
of seven hundred a-yeai to “ The Ordinal ic ” A ynU sets the 
whole aviary in spirits, and Dcckci well desenbes the flutter 
of joy and expectation “ The leados maintained themselves, 
brave, the forJorn-Jiopo, that drooped bcfuic, doth now gal- 
lantly come oil, the eagle fcathcis his nest, the wood-pccLer 
picks up the crumbs , the gwlUgroper grow s fat w'lth good 
feeding , and theyul^ himself, at whom c\eiy one has a pull, 
hath in the end scarce feathers to Keep his back warm ” 

During the gnU's progress through Primcro and Gleek,* 


* G^cs intli cards Strati says Pnmero is ono of iLo most ancicat 
^mes koown to haro teen plajcd in England, and Le thus describes it — 
Jiacli plajer tad four cards dealt to him, the 7 was the IiiLhost card in 
point of number that ho could aanti himself of, arhich coiintel for 21 tho 
D coanted for 16, tho 5 for 15, nnd tho ace for the same , but tho 2, tho 3, 
and the 4 for their rcapeetivo points only Tho knaro of hearts was com 
monly fixed upon for tho qmnola, which tho player might make what canl 
or snit he thought proper , if tho cards were of different suits, the liiglicst 
namter won the prmen, if they were all of one colour, ho that held them 
wron the flush GlecL is described in “hfemoirs of Gnmesters,” 1714, 
' f t'lO c«ds wherein the nco is called Ttb, the knave iftm, 

the 4 of trumps ^ddij hb the aco is 15 in hand nnd IS m play, 
^use it wins a tnok , Tom, the knavo is 9, and Ttddy is 4 , the 5th 
^w«r, tto Cth ffijimWcr, vrhicli, if in hand, T(neser is 5 and Tumbler 6, 
and so double if turned up , and the King or Queen of trumps is 3 Now, 
i’? “0'^ less than 3 persons play at this game, who 

ha cards a piece de,alt to theni at 4 at a tune, yon are to note that 
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hp wants for no admirable advice and solemn waiuings fiom 
two excellent friendti , the yuU-^rope } , and at length, the 
mpostoi The , who knows, “ to half an acre,” 

.ill Ins means, takes the gull when out of luck to a side-win-* 
'dow, and in a whisper talks of “ dice being made of women’s 
hones, which would cozen any man ” but he pours his gold 
on the board , and a bond is lapturously signed for the next 
quartei-day But the gull-gropei a vaiiety of expedients, 
avoids having the bond duly discharged , he contrives to get 
ri ]udgraeut, iind a sei^eant with his mace procures the for- 
feituie of the bond, the treble value But the “impostoi” 

■ has none of the milkiness of the gull-giopei looks 

for no favour under heaven fiom any man , he is bluff with 
all the Ordinane , he spits at random , jingles his spurs mto 
any man’s cloak , and his “ huraoui ” is, to bo a devil of a 
daie-all All fear him as the tyrant they must obey. The 
tendei gull trembles, and admires this roystorer’s valour At 
length the devil he feaiod becomes his champion, and the 
poor gull^ proud of his intimacy, hides himself under this 
eagle's wmgs 

The impostoi sits doge by his olbow, takes a partnership in 
his game, furnishes the stakes when out of luck, and in truth 
does not care how fast the gull loses, for a twiil of his 
inustachio, a tip of his nose, or a wink of his eye, drives all 
the losses of the gull into thepiofits of the gi and confederacy 
at the Ordinane And when the impostor has fought the 
gull’s quarrels many a time, at last he kicks up' the table , 
and the gull sinks himself into the class of the foiloin-hope , 
he lives at the mercy of his late fi lends the gull-groper and 
the impostor, Mho send him out to lure some tender bird in 
feather 

Such were the hells of oui ancestors, from which our 
worthies might take a lesson , and the “ warren ” in which 
the Audleys were the conie-catchers 

22 are year cards , if you wm nothing but tho cards that were dealt j on, you 
lose 10 , if you have neither 2^6, Tom, Ttddy, Ktng, Q teen, Moimmal, 
nor OlccL, you lose, because you count ns many cards as you had in tnchs, 
which must be few by reason of the badness of your hand , if you have 
■Ttb, Tom, Kxng and Queen of trumps in your handj you have 30 by 
honours, that is, 8 aljoye yonrown cards, besides the cards you win by 
them in play If you have Tom only, which is 9, and tho King of trumps, 
which IS 3, then you reckon from 12, 13, 14, 16, till you come t6 22, alid 
flien every card Mins so many ponce, groats, or Mlwt else you play’d for , 
and if you arc under 22, you lose as many ” 
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Eut to return to our Audley , this philosophical usurer 
nevei pressed haid foi his debts , like the fowler, ho never 
shook his nets lest he might stai tic, satisfied to lia\e them^ 
■without appealing to hold them With great fondness ho 
compared Ins “bonds to infants, which battle best by sleep- 
ing ” To battle is to he nourished, a term still retamed at 
the Uhiversity of Oxford His familiar compamons ivcrc all 
suhordiinte actors in the great piece he w ns performing , he 
too had his part in the scene hen not taken by surprise, 
on his table usually lay open a great Bible, with Bishop 
Andrews’s folio Seimons, which often give him an opportu- 
nity of railing it the covetousness of the clergy , declaring 
their religion was “a mere preach,” nnd that “the time 
would never he well till wc had Queen Ehzaheth’s Protestants 
again in fashion ” Ho was aware of all the evils arising out* 
ol a population bc3ond the means of subsistence, and dreaded 
an inundation of men, spreading hko the spawn of cod 
Hence he considered man lage, with a modern political econo- 
mist, as veij dangeious, bitterly censunng the clcrgj , whose 
children, he said, uevci thrived, and whose widows were left 
destitute An apostolical life, aecoi ding to Audle}', required 
only books, meat, and drink, to bo had for fifty pounds a 
jear! Celibac}, voluntary poverty, and all the mortifica- 
tions of a primitive Chiistian, were the virtues practised by 
this jiuntan among Iiis> money bags 

Yet Audley’s was that woildly w isdom winch derives all its 
stiength from the weaknesses of mankind Everything was 
to be obtained by stratagem , and it was his maxim, that to 
grasp our object the fastei, we must go a little round about 
it His life IS said to hai e been one ol intricacies and mys- 
tenes, usmg indirect means in all things , hut if ho walked 
in alabjTinth, it was to bewilder others, for the clue waX 
still in Ins own hand, all he sought was that Ins designs 
should not be discoveicd by his actions His W'ord, wb ‘ 
me told, w'as his bond, his houi was 2iunctual, and his 
opinions w ere comin essed and w eighty but if he was ti ue to 
Ins bond-word, it was only a pait of the system to give 
facility to the carrj ing on of his ti ade, for he was not strict 
■to his honour , the pnde of victory, as well as the passion for 
acquisition, combmed in the character of Audley, as in more 
tremendous conquerors His partners dreaded the effects 
of his law-library, and usually relinquished a claim rather 
than stand a latent suit against a quibble, SVhen enp 
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menaced him hy showing some money-bags, ivhith he had 
resolved to empty in law against him, Audley then in office 
in the comt of waids, with a sarcastic gun, asked “Whether 
the hags had any bottom ?” “ Aj !” replied the exulting 

possessor, stiiking them “In that case, I caie not,” 
retorted the cynical officei of the court of wards , “ for in 
this court 1 have a constant spring , and 1 cannot spend in 
other courts moio than I gam in this ” He had at once the 
meanness which would evade the law, and the spirit which 
could lesist it 

The genius of Audley had Crept out of the puiheus of 
Guildhall, and entered the Temple, and having often saunteicd 
at “ Powlea” down the great piomenadc which w'as lesened 
for “Duke Humphiey and his guests,”* he would. turn into 
that part called “The IJsurei’s Alley,” to talk with “Thiity 
in the hundred,” and at length w'as enabled to purchase his 
office at that remarkable institutiou, the comt of wards 
The entire fortunes of those w'hom we now call waids in 
chancery were in the hands, and often submitted to the ai ts 
or the tjTanny of the officers, of this couit 

When Audlej'' w'as asked the value of this new office, ho 
lephed, that “ It might be w'orth some thousands of pounds to 
him who after his death w'ould instantl}' go to heaven , tw ice as 
much to him who W’ould go to pui’gatoiy and nobody knows 
what to him who would adieiiture to go to hell ” Such was 
the pious casuistry of a witty usurer Whether he undertook 
this last adventuie, for the four hundred thousand pounds ho 
left behind him, how can a sceptical hiogiaphci decide? 
Audley seems c\ cr-to ha\ e been w^eak w hen temptation w as 
sti ong 

Some saving quahties, howe\er,wcie mixed with the vicious 
ones he liked best. Another passion divided dommion with 

* A note to Singer’s edition of “ Hall’s Satire^” says tbe phrase origi- 
nated from tlie popular belief that tbe tomb of Sir John Beauebamp, in old 
St FanI’s, iras that of Humphrey Bubo of Gloucester Hence, to ivalk about 
the aisles dinnerlcssiras termed dimngmlh Dale JTumpJirci/ , and a poem 
by Speed, termed “ The Legend of bis Grace,” Ac , published 1674, details 
the popular idea — 

Hor doth the duke his invitation send 
*' To princes, or to those that on them tend. 

But pays his kindness to a hungry maw , 

His chanty, his reason, and his law 
For, to say truth, Jffnngcr hath hundreds brougUt 
dinp irjtt Aim, and all not worth a groak 
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the sovereign one Audley’s strongest impressions of character 
were cast in the old law-Iibiary of his youth, and the pnde 
of legal reputation was not infeiior in strength to the rage 
for money If in the “court of wards” he pounced on 
incumbrances which lay on estates, and prowled about to 
discover the craving wants of their owners, it appem that he 
also received liberal fees from the relatives of young heirs, to 
protect them from the rapacity of some great persons, but 
who could not certainly exceed Audley in subtilty He was 
an admirable laivj'er, for he was not satisfied with hearing^ 
but examining his clients , w’hieli ho called “ pinching the 
cause where he poiceived it was foundered ” Ho made two 
observations on clients and lawyers, which have not lost theur 
poignancy “ Many clients in telling their rase, rather plead 
than relate it, so that the advocate heareth not the true state 
of it, till opened by the adverse party Some lawyers seem 
to keep an assui’ancc-oilicc m their chambers, and will warrant 
any cause brought unto them, knowing that if they fail, they 
lose nothing but what was lost long since — then credit ” 

The career of Audley’s ambition closed with the extinc* 
tion of the “couit of w'ards,” by which ho incurred the loss 
of above £100,000 On that occasion ho observed that “ His 
/Ordinary losses wore as the shavings of his beard, which only 
grew the faster by them , but the loss of this place was like 
the cutting off of a member, which was irrecovei able ” The 
hoary usurer pined at the decline of his genius, discoursed on 
the vanity of the world, and hinted at retreat A facetious 
fnend told him a story of an old rat, who having acquainted 
the young rats that he would at length retire to his hole, 
desiring none to come near him , their cunosity, after some 
days, led them to venture to look into the hole , and there they 
discovered the old rat sitting m the midst of a rich Parmesan 
cheese The loss of the last £100,000 may have disturbed 
his digestion, for he did not long survive his couit of waids 
Such w’as this man, conveiting wusdom into running, 
invention into trickeiy, and wit into cynicism Engaged in 
no honoumble cause, he howevei showed a mind resolved , 
making plain the crooked and involved path he trod SttsUno 
et dbsUne, to bear and forbeai, was the gieat pnnciple of 
Epictetut, and oui moneyed Stoic bore all the contempt and 
hatred of the living smilmgly, while he forbore all the 
consolations of oui common' natuie to obtain his end He 
died in unblest celibacy, — and thus he leenvcd the curses of 
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the living for his rapine, while the stranger who grasped the 
million he had raled together owed him no gratitude at his 
death. 


CHIDIOCK TITCHBOTJRNE 

I HATE already diawn a picture of Jewish histoiy in our 
country, the present is a companion-piece, exhibiting a 
Bomjn Catholic one 

The domestic history of our country awakens our feelings 
far moie than, the public Tn the one, we recognise ourselves 
as men , in the other, we aie nothing but politicians The 
domestic history is, indeed, entirely involved in the fate of 
the public, andv/ur opinions are leppilated according to the 
different countries, and by the different ages we live in , yet 
systems of politics, anti modes of faith, aie, for the individual, 
but the chance occuriences of human life, usually found in 
the cradle and laid in the grave it is only the herd of man- 
kind, 01 then artful leaders, who fight and curse one another 
w’ltli so much sinceiity Amidst these intestine sti uggles, or, 
perhaps, when they have ceased, and our heaits are calm, we 
perceive the eternal force of nature acting on humanily 
then the heroic nrtues and prnate sufferings of peisons 
engaged in an opposite cause, and acting on different prin- 
ciples than oui own, appeal to our sympathy’’, and even excite 
our admiration A philosopher, born a Roman Catholic, as- 
suredly could commemorate many a pathetic history of some 
heroic Huguenot, while we, with the same feeling in our 
heoi t, discover a romantic and chivalrous band of Cathohes 

Chidiock Titchbourne is a name which appears in the con- 
spiracy of Anthony Babington against Elizabeth, and the 
history of this accomplished young man may enter into tho 
romance of real life Having discoveied two interestmg 
domestic documents relative to him, I am desirous of jneserv- 
ing a name and a character which have such claims on our 
sympathy 

There is an interestmg historical nov'cl, entitled “ Tho 
Jesuit,” whose stoiy is founded on this conspiiacy , remark- 
able for being tho production of a lady, without, if I recollect 
rightly, a single advcntuio of love Of the fourteen cha- 
racters implicated in this conspiracy, few were of the stamp 
of men oidinanly engaged in dark assabsinaiions Hume has 
told the stor^ with his usual grace . the fuller narrative may 
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be found in Camden, but the tale may yet leceive from tbe 
character of Chidiook Titehbourne, a moie interesting close 
Some youtlis, woi thy of ranking with iho heroes, rather 
than with the traitois of England, had been practised on by 
the subtilty of Balliird, a ^sguised Jesuit of great intre- 
pidity and talents, ivhom Camden calls “ a silken priest in a 
soldier’s habit ” for this versatile intriguei changed into all 
shapes, and took up all names yet, with all the arts of a 
political Jesuit, he found liimsell entrapped m the nets of 
that more crafty one, the subdolous Walsingham Ballard 
had opened himself to Babington, a Catholic , a youth of 
large foitune, the graces of whose person were only inferioi 
to those of Ins mind In his travels, his generous temper 
had been touched by some confidential friends of the Scottish 
Marj' , and tho youth, susceptible of ambition, had been re- 
commended to that queen , and an intercourse of letteis took 
place, which seemed as deeply tinctured wnth love as with 
lojalty The intimates of Babington were youths of con- 
genial tempers and studies , and, in their exalted imaginations, 
they could only view in the imprisoned Maiy of Scotland a 
soveieign, a saint, and a woman But friendship the most 
tender, if not the most sublime eiei recorded, prevailed among 
this band of self-devoted victims , and tho Damon and Pythias 
of antiquity were here out-numbeied 
But these conspiratois were surely more adapted for loveis 
than for politicians The most romantic incidents are intei- 
woven in this daik conspiracy Some of tho letters to Maiy 
- were conveyed by a secret messenger, really in the pay of 
Walsingham, others were lodged in a concealed place, covered 
by a loosened stone, in the w all of the queen’s prison All 
were transcribed by Walsingham before they i cached Mary 
E\en tho ^pies ot that singular statesman were the com- 
panions or the servants of the arch-conspirator Ballaid, for 
the minister seems only to have humoured his taste in assist- 
ing him through this extravagant plot Yet, as if a plot of 
so loose a texture was not quite pciilous enough, the extraoi- 
dinaiy incident of a picture, representing the scciet conspi- 
I'ators in person, was probably considered as the 'highest 
stroke of political intrigue ! The accomplished Babington 
had portrayed the conspirators, himself standing in the midsi 
of them, that the imprisoned queen might thus have some 
kind of peisonal acquamtauce with them There was at least 
cs much of chiVq]ry qs of Maphiqvehsin in tin? oouB|)iiacy« 
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This tery picture, before it uas delivered to Mary, tbe subtile 
"Walsingbam bad copied, to exhibit to Elizabeth the faces of 
her seciet enemies Houbralien, in his portrait of AVah 
singbnm, has introduced in the vignette the incident of tins 
picture being shown to Elizabeth j n ciieumstance happily 
characteristic of the genius of this crafty and vigilant states- 
man Camden tells us that Babington had first inscribed 
" beneath the picture this verse - — 

Hi inihi snnt comitcs, qtioS ipsa pcricula ductmt 
These arc companions, Mhom the sumo dangers lead. 

But as this vers® was considered by some of less heated 
fancies as much too open and intelligible, they put one more 
ambiguous — 

Qnorsnm Ltco alio properantihusf 
What are these things to men hastening to another purpose! 

This extraordinary collection of personages must have oc- 
casioned many alaims to Elizabeth, at the approach of an)’' 
stranger, till tbe conspiracy was suffered to be sufficiently 
matured to be ended Once she peiceived in her walks a con- 
spirator, and on that occasion erected her “ lion port,” repri- 
manding hei captain of the guards, loud enough to meet the 
conspiratoi’s ear, that “ ho had not a man in his company 
who wore a sword ” — Am not I fairly guaided P” cxclauned 
Elizabeth 

It IS 111 the progress of the trial that the histoiy and the 
feeling of these wondrous youths appear In those times, 
when the government of the country yet felt itself unsettled, 
and mercy did not sit in the judgment-seat, even one of the 
judges could not refinin from being affected at the presence of 
so gallant a band as the prisoners at the bar “ Oh, Ballard, 
Ballard'” the judge exclaimed, “ uhat hast thou done ? A 
sort (a company) of brave j ouths, othcrw ise endued \\ ith good 
gifts, by thy inducement hast thou brought to their utter de- 
struction and confusion ” The Jesuit himself commands our 
respect, although we refuse him our esteem , for he felt some 
compunction at the tragical executions which were to follow, 
and “ wished all the blame might rest on him, could the 
shedding of his blood be the saving of Babington’s life 1 ” 

AYlien tbit, romantic band of friends were called on for their 
defence, the most pathetic instances of domeafio affection 
appeared One had engaged in this plot solely to try to save 
bis friend, for ho had no hopes of it, nor any wish for ita 
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success , he Ikd obsei \ cd to liis finend, that the “ haughty and 
ambitious mind of Anthony Babington would bo the destruc- 
tion of himself and his fiiends,” ncvertheltss ho was willing 
to die with them ’ Another, to withdraw' if possible one of those 
noble youths from the conspiracy, although he had broken up 
housekeeping, said, to employ his oivn language, “ I called 
back my seivants again together, and began to keep house 
again more freshly than ever I did, only because I was iieaiy 
to see Tom Salusbury’s sti-aggliiig, and willing to keep him 
about home ” Having attempted to secrete nis fnend, this 
gentleman observed, “ I am condemned, because I suffeicd 
Salubbury to escape, when I knew he wa‘» one of the coiispi- 
ratora" M3' case is hard and lamentable , either to betray my 
fnend, whom I love as myself, and to discover Tom Salusbui3’’, 
the best man m my country, of whom I only made choice, or 
else to break my allegiance to my sovereign, and to undo my- 
self and my posterity for evei ” 'Whateicr the political 
casuist may determine on this case, the social being canies 
his own manual in the heait The principle of the greatest 
of repubhes was to suffer nothing to exist in competition 
with its own ambition , but the Homan history is a history 
without fathers and hi others • Another of the consjuratore 
replied, “ For flying away with my fnend I fulfilled the pait 
of a friend ” When the judge observed, that, to peiform Ins 
fhendshiphe had biokcn his allegiance to his soicreign, he 
bowed Ins head and confessed, “ Theiein I liaie offended ” 
Another, asked why he had fled into the wOods, where he 
was discovered among some of the conspiratois, pioudly (or 
tenderly) replied, “ For company >” 

When the sentence of condemnation had passed, then 
bioke forth among this noble band that spirit of honour, 
which Burelj' had nevei been witnessed at the bar among so 
many criminals Their gicat minds seemed to have recon- 
ciled them to the most barbarous of deaths, but as then 
estates as traitors might be forfeited to the quern, their sole 
anxiety was now for their families and their ci&litors One 
in the most pathetic terms recommends to her majesty’s pro- 
tection a beloved wife , another a destitute sister , but not 
among the least urgent of their supplications, was one that 
their creditors might not be injured by their untimely end 
The statement of their afiaira is curious and simple “ If 
mercy be not to bo had,” exclaimed one, “ I beseech you, my 
jfood lords, this , I owe some sums of money, but not very 
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IBUcli, anti 1 have more owing to me , I beseecli that ray 
debts may be paid ivith that which is owing to mo ’* 
Another prayed for n pardon , the judge complimented him, 
that “ he was one who might have done good service to his 
countrj',” but declaims he cannot obtain it — ^“Then,” said 
the prisoner, “ I beseech that sis angels, which such an one 
hath of mine, may be delivered to my brother to pay my 
debts ” — “ How much aic thy debts ?” demanded the judge 
He answered, “ The same sis angels ivill discharge it ” 

That nothing might be wanting to complete the cata- 
strophe of their sad stoiy, our sympathy must accompany 
them to their tragical end, and to their last words These 
heroic yet affectionate youths had a tnal there, mtolerable to 
their social feelings The tenific process of cxecutmg traitors 
was the icmains of feudal barbarism, and has only been 
abolished very recently I must not refrain from paiutmg 
this scene of blood , the duty of an historian must be severer 
than his taste, and I record in the note a scene of this 
nature * The present one was full of horrors Ballard was 

* Let not tlio ddicate femilo start from the revolting scene, nor censure 
the witcr, since that writer is a woman — suppressing her own agony, ns 
sho supported on her lap tho head of the miscnble sufferer This account 
was drawn up hy Mis Elizabeth "Willoughby, a Catholic lady, who, amidst 
the homd execution, could still her own feelings m the attempt to soften 
those of the notim sho was a heroine^ with a tender heart. 

Tho subject was one of the execute Jesuits, Hugh Green, who often 
went by tho name of Ferdinand Brooks, according to the custom of these 
people, who disguised tliemselres by double names he suffered in 1642 , 
and this narrative is taken from the cunous and scarce fohos of Dodd, a 
Homan Catholic Chnrch History of England 

“ The hangman, cither through unskilfulncss, or for want of sufiUcient 
presence of mind, had so ill performed his first duty of hanging him, that 
when ho was cut down ho was perfectly sensible, and able to sit upright 
vpon the ground, viewuig the cron d that stood about him The person who 
nndertook to quarter him was ono Barefoot, a barber, who, being very 
timorous when he found he was to attack a living man, it was near half an 
hour before the suficrer was rendered entirely insensible of pain The mob 
pulled at the rop<^ and throw tbo Jesuit on his back. Then the barber 
immediately fell to work, ripped up his belly, and laid tho flaps of skin on 
both sides , tbo poor gentleman being so present to himself ns to make tho 
sign of the cross with one hand. Bunng this operation, Mrs Elizabeth 
Willonghby (the wnter of this) kneeled at the Jesuit’s head, and held it 
fast beneath her hands. His face was covered with a thick sweat , the 
blood issued firom lus mouth, ears, and eyes, and his forehead burnt with 
so much heat, that she assures us sho could scarce endure her hand upon 
it. The barber was still nndcr a great consternation ’’—But I stop my 
pcnnmidst these circnmstantiid horrors 
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first eSecUted, and snatched alive from tho gallows to bs 
embowelled Babington looked on with an undaunted coun- 
tenanco, steadily gazing on that variety of tortures which he 
himself was in a moment to pass 'through , the others averted 
then faces, fervently praying Wlicn the evecutioner began 
Ins tremendous office on Babington, the spirit of this hau^hfy 
and heroic man cried out amidbt the agony, Farce miht, 
Fomine Jesul Spare mo. Lord Jesus! Tliere were two 
days of execution , it was on the first that the noblest of 
these j ouths sufiered , and the pity which such ciaminals had 
excited among the spectators evidently weakened the sense 
of their political crime , the solemnity, not the barbarity, of 
the punishment affects the populace with right feelings 
Elizabeth, an enlightened politician, commanded that on tlie 
second day the odious part of tho sentence against traitors 
should not commence till after their death 

One of these genoosi adolescentuh, youths of generous 
blood, was Ciudiock TiTCiiBOunirB, of Southampton, tho 
more intimate friend of Babington He had refused to con- 
nect himself with tho assassination of Elizabeth, hut his 
icluctant consent was inferred from his silence His address 
to the populace breathes all the carelessness of life, in one 
who knew all its \aluc Fioud of his ancient descent from 
a family which had existed befoic the Conquest till now 
without a stam, he paints the thoughtless happiness of his 
days ivitli his beloved friend, when any object rather than 
matters of state engaged their puisuits , the hours of misery 
were only first known the day he entered into the conspiracj 
How feelingly he passes into tho domestic scene, amidst his 
wife, his child, and his sisters 1 and even his servants • "Well 
might he cry, moie m tenderness than in repioach, “Friend- 
ship hath brought me to this 1” 

“ ConntTymen, and my dear friends, yon expect I slionld speak some 
Bung , I am a bad orator, and my text is worao It were in vain to enter 
into the discourse of the whole matter for which I am brought hither, for 
that it hath been rer^aled heretofore , let mo be a wanung to all yonng 
gentlemen, especially gaicrosia adolaeentuhs I had a &icnd, a dear 
&iend, of whom I made no small acconnt, whose friendship hath brought 
me to this, he told me the whole matter, I cannot deny, as they had laid 
it down to be done , bat I always thought it impious, and denied to Ito a 
dealer m it , but the regard of my friend caused me to be a man in whom 
tho old proverb was vended , I was silent, and so consented Before this 
thing chanced, we lived together in most llounshing estate Of whom went 
report in tho Strand, Fleet street, and elsewhere ahout London, but of 
JBabington and Titchboumet No threshold was of force to brave our 
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entij Tbns wo liAcd, and wanted notLing we eould wish for, and God 
knows what less in my head than mailers of stale Now give me leave to 
deolaro the miseries 1 sustained after I was acquainted with the action, 
wherem I may justly compare my estate to that of Adam’s, nho could not 
abstain one thinq forhiddcn, to enjoy all other tilings the world could 
afford , the terror of conscience awaited me After I considered the dangers 
wheremto I was fallen, I wont to Sir John Peteis in I^ev; and appointed 
my horses should meet me at London, intending to go dnw n into the country 
1 came to London, and then heard that all was hewrayed , whereupon, hho 
Adam, we ded into tho woods to hidw ourselves Jly dear countrymen, 
my sorrows may bo your joy, yet miv jour smiles with tears, and pity my 
case , I am descended fiom a Iioicse, from two hundred ycais hefore the 
Conquest, never stained till this my misfortune I have a leifc and one 
child, my wife Agnes, my dear wife, and there' s my gnef— and six sisters 
left in my hand — my poor servants, 1 1 note, then master being talcn, were 
dispersed, for all which I do most heartily grime I expected some 
favour, though I deserved nothing less, that the remainder of my years 
might in some sort have recompensed my former guilt, which seeing I 
hare missed, let me now meditate on the joys I hope to enjoy ” 

Titchbonme had addioS'sed a lettei to his “dear ivife 
Agnes,” tho night hefoie he suffered, which I discovered 
among the Hailoian MSS It ovei flows w'lth the most 
natural feeling, and contains some touches of e\pi cosion, all 
sweetness and tenderness, which mark the Shakspearean era 
The same MS has also preserved a more piecious gem, m a 
small poem, composed at tho same time, which indicates his 
genius, feitile in imagery, and fraught with the melancholy 
philosophy of a fine and wounded spirit The unhappy close 
of the life of such a nohle youth, with all the prodigality of 
his feelings, and the cultiiation of his intellect, may still 
excite that sympathy in the qenet osis adolesccntiihs, w'luch 
Chidiook Titchhomne would haie felt for them • 

“ A letter written by Ouediock Tioiifdciuie tho night before ho suffered 
death, vnto his wife, dated of anno 15SG 

“ To tho most loving wife alive, I commend me vnto her, and desire God 
to blesso her with all happiucss, pray for her dead husband, and be of good 
comforte, for I hope in J cans Christ this moniing to see the face of mj maker 
and redeemer in the most joyful throne of his glonons kingdomc Commend 
me to all my fnends, and desire them to pray for me, and lu all chantio 
to pardon me, if 1 have offended them Commend mo to my six sisters 
pooTC desolate soulcs, adniso them to seme God, for without him no good 
ness 18 to be expected w ere it possible, my bttle sister Babb the dorlinge 
of my race might be bred by ber, God would rewarde her , but I do her 
wrong I confesse, that hath by my desolate negligence too little for herselfe, 
to add a farther charge vnto her Deere wife forgive mo, that have by 
these means so much impovcnnhcd her fortunes , patience and pardon good 
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Chtdtock Titchbowne, 


%rifo I crane— make of tkese onr necessities a Yertnc, and lay no fnrtlier 
burthen on my neck than hath alrcadie been There ho certain debts that 
I owe, and because I know not the or^cr of the lau c, piteous it hath taken 
from me all, forfeited by my course of offence to her niaje«tie, 1 cannot 
adnise thee to benefit me herein, but if there fall out wherewithal!, let 
them be discharged for Ood’s sake 1 will not that you trouble yourselfe 
with the performance of these matters, my own heart, but make it known 
to my uncles, and desire them, for the honour of God and cose of their 
Eoule, to take care of them as they may, and especially care of my sisters 
bringing up the burthen is now laide on them Now, Sweet cheek, what 
IS left to bestow on thee, a small joyn^nre, a small recompense for thy 
deservinge, these legacies followinge to be thine owne God of his infinite 
goodness give thee grace alwaios to remain his true and faithfull servant, 
that through the ments of his bitter and blessed passion thou maist become 
in good tune of his kingdom with the blessed women in heaven May ‘he 
Holy Ghost comfort thee with all necessaries for the wealth of thy soul in 
the world to come, where, until it shall please almighty God I meete thee, 
farewell lovinge wife, farewell the dearest to mo on all the earth, farewell I 
“By the hand from the heart of thy most faithful loninge husband, 

“Chideook Tiohebobn” 


“VEHSES, 

“Made by Chemook TionEBOBHE of himselfo in the Tower, the night 
before he suffered death, who was eveented in Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
for treason 1686 


My prime of youth is but a frost of cares, 
f -My feast of joy is but a dish of pain, 

(My crop of com is but a field of tares, 

\ And all my goodes is but vain hope of gam 
i^he day is fled, and yet I saw no sun. 

And now I live^ and now my life is done I 


My spring is post, and yet it hath not sprung. 

The fruit is dead, and yet the leaves are green, 

My youth is past, and yet I am but joung, 

I saw the world, and yet I was not seen , 

My thread is cut, and yet it is not spun. 

And now I live, and now my life is done I 

I sought for death, and found it in the wombe, 

I lookt for life, and jet it was a shade, 

I trade the ground, and knew it was my tombe, 

And now I dye, and now I am but made 
The glass is full, and yet my gloss is mn , 

And now I live, and now my hfe is done !* 

P^ted in one of the old editions of Sir 
Wdter Bawlmgh s Pwms, but could never have been written by him In 
those times the collectors of the works of a celebrated writer would insert 
any fugitive piews of ment, and pass them under a name which was ier- 
tain^f securing *0 reader’s favour The entire poem in everv line echoes 
of Chidiock TitAbourae, who perished with all fte blossoms 
of life and genius about him In the Mny-time of his existence 



ELIZABETH AND HER PARLIAMENT 


The year 1566 was a remaikable period in the domestic 
annals of oui great Ehzabeth , then, for a moment, broke 
forth a noble struggle between the ficcdom of the subject 
and the dignity of the soveieigu 

One of the popular gneiances of hei glonous reign was the 
maiden state in which the queen persisted to live, notwith- 
standing such frequent remonstrances and exhorbitions The 
nation in a moment might be tliron n mto the danger of a 
disputed succession , and it became necessary to allay that 
ferment which existed among all parties, n hile each was fixing 
on its own favourite, hereafter tn ascend the throne The 
birth of James I this year, re-ammated the partisans of 
JIary of Scotland , and men of the most opposite parties in 
England unanimously jomed in the popular cry for the mar- 
riage of Ehzabeth, or a settlement of the succession This 
was a subject most painful to the thoughts of Ehzabeth , she 
started from it with horror, and she nas practising eveiy 
imagmable artifice to evade it 

The real cause of this repugnance has been passed over by 
our historians Camden, however, hints at it, when ho 
places among other popular rumoure of the day, that “ men 
cursed Huic, the queen’s physician, for dissuading her from 
marriage, for I know not what female infirmity” The 
queen’s physician thus incurred the odium of the nation for 
the integrity of his conduct he well knew how precious was 
her hfe 

This fact, once known, throws a new light over her con- 
duct; the ambiguous expressions which she constantly em- 
ploys, when she alludes to her marriage in her speeches, and 
in pnvate conversations, are no longer mysterious She was 
always declaring, that she knew her subjects did not love her 
so httlo, as to wis,h to bury her before her time , even in the 

* Poreiga authois wbo had an interconise vnth ihe EnsLsh court seem 
to have been better informed, or at least found themselves under less 
restraut than onr home-wnters. In Bayl^ note x. the rea^r mil find 
this mysterious affair cleared up , and at length in one of onr own writers, 
TVhitakor, in lus “ Mary Queen of Scots vindicated,” vol u. p 602 
Elizabeth’s Answer to the first Address of the Ckmimons, on her mamage, 
in Hnme, vol v. p 13, is now more intelligible he Los preserved her 
fanoful style 

S2 
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Ehzabeih and ha Pc? liament. 


letter I sliall now give, we find this remarkable expression — 
urging hei to maiiiage, she said, was “asking nothing less 
than mslnng her to dig hei grave before she was dead” 
Conscious of the danger of hei life by mainage, she had early 
declared when she ascended the throne, that “ she w'ould live 
and die a maiden queen ” but she afberw'aids discovered the 
political evil lesulting fiom her unfortunate situation Her 
conduct was admiiablc, her great genius turned even her 
weakness into strength, and proved how well she deserved 
the charactei which she had already obtained from an en- 
lightened enemy — the gicat Sixtns V , who observed of her, 
Ck'era Ain gi an ccrvello di JPnncijaessa ' She had a pnneely 
head-piece ' Elizabeth allowed her ministers to pledge her 
royal word to the commons, as often as they found necessary, 
for her resolution to many , she kept all Europe at her feet, 
with the hopes and fears of her choice, she gave ready encou- 
ragements, perhaps allow-ed her agents to promote even in- 
vitations, to the ofiers of mariiage she received from crowned 
heads , and all the coquetnes and cajohngs, so often and so 
fully recorded, with which she fieely honoured individuals, 
made her empire an empire of love, wliere l6ve, however, could 
never appear All these were merely political artifices, to 
conceal hci secret resolution, which was, not to marry 

At the birth of J ames I as Camden says, ‘ the sharp and 
hot spirits broke out, accusing the queen that she was neg- 
leoting her country and posterity ” All “ these humours ” 
observ es Hume, “ broke out with great vehemence, m a new 
session of parliament, held after six prorogations ” The 
peere united with the commoners The queen hud an empty 
exchequei, rad was at their mercy It was a moment of hio-h 
ferment Some of the boldest, and some of the most British 
spii its were at woik , and they, with the mahee or wisdom of 
opposition combined the supply with the succession , one was 
not to be had without the other 

This was a moment of great hope and anxiety with the 
French court , they were flattenng themselves that her reign 

then tS 

French ambassador at the court of Elizabeth, appekre to have 
bera busied in collecting hourly information of the wamT de- 
and what passed in their interviews 
with the queen We may rather be astonished where he 
procured so wuen seciet mtdhgence. he sometimes complain® 
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tTiat lie IS not able to acquire it as fast as Catbciino de 
Mcdicis and liei son Charles IX wished There must have 
been Englishmen at our court who iveie serving as French 
spies In a private collection, winch consists of two or thiee 
bundled original lettcre of Charles IX , Cathcime de Medicis, 
Henry III, and Mary of Scotland, &c, I find two de- 
spatches of this French ambassadoi , entirely relating to the 
present occurrence What renders them more cuiious is, that 
the debates on the question of the succession are imperfectly 
given in Sir Symonds D’Ewes’s journals , the only i esourco 
open to us Sir Symonds complains of the ncgl gence of the 
clerk of the commons, who indeed seems to ha\ c everted his 
negligence, whenever it was found most agreeable to the 
court party 

Previous to the warm debates in the commons, of uliich 
the piesent despatch furnishes a lively picture, on Saturday, 
12th October, 1506, at a meeting of the lords of the council, 
held in the queen’s apartment, the Duke of Horfolk, in the 
name of the whole nobility, addressed Elizabeth, urging her 
to settle the suspended points of the succession, and ot her 
marriage, iiliich had been promised in the last parliament 
The queen was greatly angered on the occasion , she would 
not suQer their urgency on those points, and spoke with 
great animation “ Hitherto you have had no opportunity to 
complain of me , I have well governed the countiy in peace, 
and if a late war of little consequence has broken out, which 
might have occasioned my subjects to complain of me, with 
me it has not originated, but with yourselves, as truly I be- 
lieve Lay your hands on youi hearts, and blame youi- 
selves In respect to the choice of the succession, not 
one of >0 shall have it, that choice I reseive to myself 
alone ^I wnll not bo buried while I am living, as my sister 
was Do I not w cll know, how during the life of my sister 
every one hastened to me at Hatfield , I am at pi esent in- 
clined to see no such travellers, nor desire on thi§~your 
advice in any way* In regal d to my marriage, you may 
see enough, that I am not distant from it, and in what 
lespccts the w’clfare of the kingdom go each of jou, and 
do our own duty ” 

• A cunoas tnit of llie neglect Qaccn Sfary etpeucnccil, 'nbo«e I.<o 
being considered very uncertain, sent all the intriguers of a court *o 
belh, the nevt heir, althongh then in a kind of state imp-iwanicn. 
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Elizabeth and Jiei Parliament. 


i7th Octola, 1566 


“ SiHE, 

“By my last despatch of the 21sfc instant,* among other 
mattere, I informed your majesty of vhat was •'aid on 
Satuiday the 19bh as well in pnhament, as in the chamher 
of the queen, respeeting the ciicum<5tance of the succession to 
this Clown, since which I have learned other particulais, 
which ocouiTcd a little before, and which I will not now 
omit to relate, hefoi c I mention what afterw ards happened 

“On Wednesday, the IGth of the present month, the 
comptroller of the queen’s houscholdt moved, in the lower 
house of parliament, uhere the deputies of ton ns and coun- 
ties meet, to obtain a subsidy taking into consideration, 
among other things, that the queen had emptied the exche- 
quer, as well in the late wars, as in the maintenance of her 
ships at sea, for the protection of her kingdom, and her sub- 
jects , and nhich expenditure has been so excessive, that it 
could no furthoi be supported without the aid of her good 
subjects, uhose duty it was to offer money to her majesty, 
e\cn before she requned it, in consideration that, hitherto, 
she had been to them a benignant and couitcous mistress 

“The comptiollei having finished, one of the deputies, a 
countiy gentleman, rose in reply He sud, that he saw no 
occasion, 1101 any pressing necesbity, which ought to moic 
hei majesty to ask foi money of her subjects And, in regard 
to the wais, which it was said had exhausted her treasury, 
she had undei taken them foi herself, as she had tliouglit 
pi oper , not foi the defence of her kingdom, nor for the *ad- 
1 antsge of her subjects , but there was one thing n Inch 
seemed to him more uigent, and far more necessary to exa- 


* This de^itch 13 a meagre account, written before tlio ambassador 

obtained all the information the present letter displays The chief nar 
ticnlars I have preserved above ^ 

Syraonds D'Eues’s Journal it appears, that the French nmbas 
sador had mistaken the day, Wednesday the 16 th, for Tlmrsday the irth 
of October The amhi^dor is afterwards right in the other dates The 
personw^ moved the house, whom he calls "LeScmdicqw de la Borne:' 
Mas Sir Edward Rogers, comptroller of her majesty’s household Tho 
motion ys seconded by Sir William Cecil, ulio entered more larwly into 

® «ourred in the defence of Acic. 

m, in France, the repairs of her navy, and tho Irish war with O’Neil 
In the p-csont namtiie we fully discover tho spmtof the independent 
memten , and at ite close, that part of tho secret history of Elizabeth 
developcs her majestic character 

♦ ITie onginal jiavs, « nng subside dc quatre sob pour liuro ” 
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mine concerning this campaign , ■wliicli was, liow the money 
- raised bj the late subsidy had been spent , and that every one 
who had had the handling of it should produce their accounts, 
that it might be known if the monies had been well or ill spent 
“ On this, uses one named Mr BascJie* purveyor of the 
marme, and also a member of the said parliament, who 
shows that it was most necessary that the commons should 
^ote the said subsidies to her majesty, who had not only been 
at vast charges, and was so daily, to mamtain a great number 
of ships, but also in building new ones , repeatmg uhat the 
comptroller of the household had said, that they ought not to 
wait till the queen asked for »"jpphes, but should make a 
voluntaiy offei of their services 

“ Another country gentleman rises and replies, that the 
said JBaseJie had certainly his reasons to speak for the queen 
in the present case,smce a great deal of her majesty’s monies 
for the providing of ships passed through his hands , and the 
more ha consumed, the greater a is Ins profit According to 
his notion, there were but too many puiveyors in this king- 
dom, w'hose noses had grown so long, that they stretched 
fiom London to the n est t It was certamly proper to know 
if all they levied by their commission for the present cam- 
paign was- entirely employed to the queen’s profit Nothing 
lurther was debated on that day 

“The Fnday following when the subject of the subsidy 
was renewed, one of the gentlemen-deputics showed, that the 
queen having prayedj for the last subsidy, had promised, and 
pledged her laitli to liei subjects, that after that one she 
never more would raise a smgle penny on them , and pro- 
mised e\cn to flee them from the winc-duty, of which pro- 
mise they ought to press for the performance , adding, that it 
was far more necessary for this kingdom to speak concerning 

* This gentlematfa name does not appear in Sir Symonds D’Ewes’s 
Jonmal Hons. Le Motlie Feuelon has, howerer, tbe uncommon meiii^ 
contrary to tbo eastern of Ins nation, of writing an English name somewhat 
rccogmsable , for Edward Easche was one of the general surrejots of the 
Tiolnallmg of the queen’s ships, 1573, as I find in the Lansdowne HSS , 
vol -vn art. 69 

i* In the ongmal, “ IIs anoient le nez si long qn’il s’estcndoit despms 
Londres jusques an pays d’West ” 

t This term is remarkable Inthcongmal, “LaEoyncayant impetrf,” 
which in Cotgrave’s Dictionarv, a contemporary wort, is esplained by, — 
“ To get by pralcr, obtain by suit, compass by intrcatv, procure by request.” 
This significant expression conveys tbe real notion of this venerable \niig, 
before VTbiggism had received a denomination, and formed a party. 
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V-lll on tins point, or nt 6nce to put an end to the parliament, 
so that every one might retire to his home 

** The Duke of Norfolk then spoke, and, after him, every one 
of the other lords, according to his mik, holding the same 
language in strict conformity with that of the great treasurer. 

“ The queen letumed no softer answer than she had on the 
preceding Saturday, to another party of the same company , 
saymg that ‘The commons were very rehelhous, and that 
they had nob dared to have attempted such things during the 
life of her father that it was not for them to impede her 
affcurs, and that it did not become a subject to compel the 
sovereign "What they asked was nothing less than wishing 
her to dig her grave hefoie she was dead ’ Addressing her- 
self to the lords, she said, ‘My lords, do what you will, as 
for mjself, I shall do nothing but accoiding to my pleasure 
All the resolutions which you may make can have no force 
without my consent and authoiitj', besides, what you desue 
is an affair of -much too great importance to be declared to a 
knot of hare-braius * I will take counsel wuth men who un- 
derstand justice and the laws, as I am dehberating to do I 
will choose Jialf-a-dozen of the most able I can find in my 
kingdom for consultation, and after haMng their advice, I will 
then discover to you my will * On this she dismissed them 
in great anger 

‘ By this, sire, your majesty may perceive that this queen 
IS eVery day trjing new' inventions to escape from this passage 
(that IS, on ii\ing her marriage, or the succession) She 
thinks that the Duke of Norfolk is principally the cause of 
this iusisting,t which one person and the other stand to , and 
IS so aligned against him, that, if she can find any decent pre- 
test to arrest him, I think she will not fill to do it, and he 
himself, as I understand, has alreadj very little doubt of this J 

* In tto original, “ A nng tas de cervcanlx si legiercs ” 

i* The word in the original is tnmtancc, an expressive word as used by 
the Frendi ambassador, but which Boyer, in his Dictionary, doubts 
whether it be French, although he gives a modem authority , tho present 
is much more ancient 

J The Date of Norfolk was, “ without comparison, tho first subject in 
England , and tho qnalities of his mind corresponded with lus Ingh staCior,” 
says -Hiimc. He closed his career, nt length, the victim of love and 
ambition, in his aitempt to -marrv the Scottish hfary So great and 
honourable a man could only be a criminal by halves , and, to sneb, tho 
scaffold, and not the throne, is reserved^ when they engage in enteipnses, ' 
which, bv their secreev, m the eves of a jealous eovereign, assume the form 
and the gnilt of a con^iracy 
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The dute told the earl of Northumheiland, that the queen 
lemamed steadfast to hei on n opinion, and would take no 
other advice than her own, and would do everything herself” 
The storms in oui pailiament do not necessarily end in 
political shipwrecks, whenever the head of the government is 
an Elizabeth She, mdeed, sent down a prohibition to the 
house from all debate on the subject But when she ^is. 
covered a spint in the commons, and language as bold as bei 
own joyal style, she knew how to revoke the exasperating 
prohibition She even chaimed them by the manner , for the 
commons returned her “prayers and thanks,” and accom' 
pained them with a subsidy Her majesty found by expe* 
lienee, that the piesent, like other passions, was more easily 
calmed and quieted by followm? than resistmff, observes Sir 
Symonds D’Ewes 

The wisdom of Elizabeth, however, did not weaken henn« 
trepidity The struggle was glorious for both parties , but 
how she escaped through the stoim which her mysterious 
conduct had at once raised and quelled, the sweetness and the 
sharpness, the commendation and the reprimand of her noble 
speech in closing the pailiament, are told by Hume with the 
usual felicity of his narrative • 


ANECDOTES OP PHINCE HENRY, THE BON OP JAMES I , 
WHEN A CHILD 

PniH’OB Heitiit, the son of James I , whose premature death 
was lamented by the people, as well as by poets and histo* 
rums, unquestionably would have proved an heroic and null* 
tary clmracter Had he ascended the throne, the whole face 
of our history might have been changed, the days of Agin- 
court and Cressy had been revived, and Henry IX had 
iivalled Henry V It is remarkable that Prince Henry re- 
sembled that monarch in his features, as Ben Jonsonhas toulT 
recorded, though in a complimentary verse, and as we may 
see by Ins pictme, among the ancient English ones at Dul- 

Pnneo Hewy ^ ^ masquo by Jonson, addresses 

Xct rests thut otli6r tlmndGrbolt of irnrj 
Hany tbe Fifth , to Trhoni in face you are 
oo Jike, as fate would hare you so in ^orth 


• llumc, vol V c 89 , at the close of 1 506 
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A youth who pei ished in his eighteenth year has furnished 
the subject of a volume, winch even the deficient animation' 
of its wnter has not deprived of attraction * If the juvenile 
age of Pnnce Henry has proved such a theme foi our admira- 
tion, we may he curious to learn what this extraordmary 
youth was even at an earlier penod Authentic anecdotes of 
children are lare , a child has seldom a biographer by his side 
We have indeed been recently treated with “Anecdotes of 
Children,” in the “ Pi actical Education” of the literary family 
of the Edgeworths , but we may presume that as Mr Edge- 
uorth delighted in pieces of curious machineiy in his house, 
these automatic infants, poets, and metaphysicians, of whom 
afterwards we have heard no more, seem to have resembled 
other automata, moving without any native impulse 

Pnnoo Hemy, at a very eaily age, not cvceedmg fivoj'ears, 
evinced a thoughtfulness of character, extraordmary in a child 
Something in the formation of this early character may be 
attributed to tho Countess of Mar This lady had been the 
nume of James I, and to hei caie the king mtlTisted tho 
prince She is described in a manusoiipt of the times, as “ an 
ancient, viituous, and seveie lady, who was the prince’s go- 
verness fiom his cradle ” At the age of five years the prince 
was consigned to his tutor, Mr (afterwards Sii) Adam New- 
ton, a man of leaiiiing and capacity, whom the pnnce at 
length chose foi his secretary Tho seventy of the old 
countess, and the stiict disci plme of his tutor. Mere not re- 
ocivcd without affection and leveiciice , although not at times 
without a shrewd excuse, oi a turn of pleasantly, uhich latter 
faculty tho pnneely boy seems to have possessed in a very 
high degree 

The pnnce eaily attracted the attention and excited the 
hopes of those who weie about person A manuscript 
naniitive has been preserved, which was wiitten by one who 
tells us, that ho was “ an attendant upon the prince’s person 
since he was under the ago of three jeais, havmg always dili- 

f ently observed his disposition, behaviour, and speeches ’’"f 
t was at the earnest desire of Lord and Lady Lumley that 
the writer of these anecdotes drew up this relation The 
man^cript is^ without date, but as Lord Lumley died in 
Icaiiiig no heir, his libraiy was then pui- 
chased for the pnnce, Hemy could not have reached his 


• Dr Bircli’s Life of tins Pnuce 
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fifteenth year, this manuscript was evidently composed 
earlier so that the latest anecdotes could not bare occurred 
beyond his thirteenth or fourteenth year, — a time of life 
when few children can furnish a cunous miscellany about 
themselves 

The writer set down every httle ciicumstance he consi* 
deiod worth noticmg, as it occurred I shall attempt a sort 
of arrangement of the most interesting, to show, by an unity 
of the facts, the characteiistic touches of the mmd and dis- 
positions of the princely boy 

Pnnce Henry m hia childhood rarelj' wept, and endured 
pain without a groan When a boy wrestled with him in 
ciinest, and threw him, he was not “ seen to whine or weep 
at the hurt ” His sense of justice was early , for when his 
playmate the httle Earl of Mar ill-treated one of his pages, 
Henry reproved his puerile fnend “ I love you because you 
are my lord’s son and my cousin , but, if you be not better 
conditioned, I will love such an one better,” naming the 
child that had complained of him 

The first time he went to the town of Stirling, to meet 
the Ling, obseiving without the gate of the town a stack ol 
com, it fancifully struck him with the shape of the top he 
used to play with, and the child exclaimed, “That’s a good 
top ” “ Why do you not then play with it j*” he was an- 
swered “ Set you it up for me, and I will play with it ” 
This is just the fancy which we might expect in a hvely 
child, with a shrewdness in the retort above its years 

His martial character was perpetually discovering itself 
When asked what instrument he liked best, he answered, “ a 
trumpet We are told that none could dance with more 
grace, Wit that he never delighted m dancmg , while he per- 
formed his lieioical exeicises with pride and delight, more 
particularly when befoie the king, the constable of Castile, 
Mcl other ambassadors He was instructed by his master to 
handle and toss the pike, to march and hold himself in an 
affected stylo of statelmess, according to the martmets of 
those days, but he soon rejected such petty and artificial “ 
gluons , yet to show that tins dislike arose from no W'ant of 
skill in a tiifiing accomplishment, he would somefames resume 
It only to laudi at it, and instantly letuin to his own natural 
demeanour On one of these occasions, one of these mar- 
tinets observing that they could never be good soldiers 
unless they always kept true order and measure in marchino'. 
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“ What then mutt they do,” cued Henr}'-, “ when they wade 
through a swifb-runmng water ?” In all things fieedom of 
action from his own native impulse he prefciied to the set- 
tled rules of his teacheis , and when his ph^'sician told him 
that he rode too fast, ho replied, “Must I ride by rules 
of physic?” When he was eating a cold capon in cold 
weather, the physician told him that that nas not meat for 
the weather “ You may 'see, doctor,” said Henry, “ that 
my cook is no astronomer ” And when the same physician, 
observing him eat cold and hot meat together, piotestcd 
against it, “I cannot mind that now,” said the loyal boj’’, 
facetiously, “ though they should have run at tilt together in 
my belly ” 

> His national affections weie strong Wlien one reported 
to Henry that the Hing of Prance hid said that his bastard, 
as well as the bastard of Normandy, might conquer England, 
the pnncely boy exclaimed, " I’ll to cuffs with him, if he go 
about any such means” Theie was a dish of jelly before 
the prince, in the form of a crown, with three lilies , and a 
kind of buffoon, whom the prince used to binter, said to the 
prince that that dish was worth a crown “ Ay >” exclaimed 
the future English hero, “ I would I had that crown !” — “It 
W'ould bo a groat dish,” rCjOined the buffoon “ How can 
that be,” rejomed the prince, “since jou value it but a 
crowm?” "When James I asked him wdiether he lo\cd 
Englishmen or Erenchmen better, he leplied, “Englishmen, 
because ho was of kindred to more noble persons of England 
than of France ,” and when the kmg inquired w'hether he 
loved the English or the Germans better, he replied the 
English , on which the king observing that his mother w'as 
a German, the prince replied, “ ‘ Sir, 3 ou hai e the wyle 
thereof a northern speech,” adds the writer, “ w'hich is as 
much as to say, — you are the cause thereof” 

Born in Scotland, and heir to the crovm of England at a 
time when the mutual jealousies of the two nations w'ere 
running so high, the boy often had occasion to express the 
unity of affection which was really m his heart Being 
questioned by a nobleman, whether, after his father, he had 
rather bo king of England or Scotland, he asked, “ Which of 
them W'as best ?” Bemg answered, that it was England , 
“ Then,” said the Scottish-born pnnee, “ would I have 
. both 1” And once, in reading this veise in Virgil, 

Tros TTnosre mihi nuUo diEorumae agetur, 
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the boy said he would make use of that voiso for himself, 
with a slight alteration, thus, 

Anglos Scolusro nulii nuIlo discnmine agclur 

Ho was careful to keep alive the same feeling in another 
part of the British dominions , and the joung prince appears 
to have been regarded with great affection by the Welsh , 
for when once the pnnce asked a gentleman at nhat mark ho 
should shoot, the courtier pointed with levity at a Welshman 
who was piesent “Will you see, then,’* said the princely 
boy, “how I will shoot at Welshmen?” Turning liis hack 
from him, the pnnce shot liis arrow in the air "When a 
Welshman, who bad taken a large carouse, in the fulness of 
his lieait and his head, said in the presence of the king, that 
the pnnce should have 40,000 Welshmen, to wait upon him 
against any kuig in Chiistendom , the king, not a little 
jealous, hastily inquired, “ To do what ?” The little prince 
turned away the momentary alarm by Ins facetiousncss “ To 
cut off the heads of 40,000 leeks ” 

His bold and martial character was discoverable in minute 
circumstances like these Eating in the long’s presence a dish ' 
of milk, the king asked him why he ate so much child’s 
meat “Sir, it is also man’s meat,” Henry replied, and 
immediately after having fed heartily on a partridge, the 
king observed that that meat would make him a coward, 
according to the pievaleiit notions of the age respecting diet , 
to which the young pnnce leplied, “though it be but a 
cowardly fowl, it shall not make me a coward ” Once taking 
strawbemes inth two spoons, when one might have suiBcc^ 
our infant Mars gaily exclaimed, “ The one I use as a rapier 
and the othei as a dagger I” 

Adam Newton appears to have filled his office as preceptor 
with no servility to the capricious fancies of the prmcely 
Desirous, however, of cherishing the generous spmt 
and playful humour of Heniy, his tutor encouraged a free* 
dom of jestmg with him, which appears to have been earned 
at timM to a degree of momentary imtabihiy on the tide 6f 
the tatoi, by the keen humour of the boy While the royal 
pupil held Ins master in equal reverence and affectioh, the 
^ety of his temper sometimes twitched the oquabiliW oi 
the gravity of the preceptor When Newton, wishing to 
set mi example to the pnnce m heroic exercises, "one day* • 
practised the pike, and tossing it with such little skill as . 
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to liavo failed in tbo attempt, the young pnnce telling him 
of his failure, Newton obviously lost his temper, observing, 
that “to find fault was an evil humoui ” “Mastei, I take 
the humour of 3 mu ” “It becomes not a pnnce,” observed 
Newton " Then,” retorted the j'oung prince, “ doth it worse 
become a prince’s mastei I” Some ot these liaimless bicker- 
ings are amusing When liis tutor, playing at sliufile board 
with the prince, blamed him for changing so often, and taking 
up a piece, threw it on the board, and missed Ins aim, 
the pnneo smilingly evclaimed, “Well thrown, master,” on 
which the tutor, a little vexed, said “ he would not strive 
with a pnnce at shufSe-boaid ” Henry observed, “ Yet j'ou 
gownsmen should be best at such exeicises, which are not 
meet for men who aie moie stirnng” The tutor, a little 
irntated, said, “ I am meet for whipping of boys ” “ You 
vaunt, then,” retorted the prince, “that which a ploughman 
or cart-dnver can do better than you ” “I can do more,” 
said the tutor, “ foi I can govern foobsh children ” On 
w’hich the prince, who, in his renpeet for his tutor, did not 
care to carry tho jest farthei, rose fiom the table, and in a 
low voice to those near him said, “ he had need be a wise man 
that could do that ” Newton was sometimes severe in bis 
chastisement , for when the pnnce was playing at golf, and 
having warned his tutor, who was standing by in conversa- 
tion, that he was going to stiiko the ball, and having lilted 
up the goff-club, some one observing, “ Beware, su, that j^ou 
hit not Mr Ncivton !” the pnnce drew back the club, but 
smilingly observed, “Had 1 done so, I bad but paid my 
debts ” At another time, when he was amusing himself with 
the sports of a child, his tutor wishing to draw him to more 
manly exercises, amongst other things, said to him in good 
humour, “God send you a wise \^e!” “That she may 
govern you and me 1” said the pnnce The tutor observed, 
that “ he had one of his own ,” the prince rephed, “ But 
mine, if I have one, would govern your wife, and by that 
means would govern both you and me •” Henry, at this 
early age, excelled in a quickness of reply, combmed wnth 
mflection, which marks the precocity of his mtellect Hjs 
tutoi havmg laid a wager with the prince that he could 
not refnun from standing with his back to the fire, 'and 
seeing him forget himself once or twice, standmg in that 
posture, the tutor said, “Sir, the wager is won, you have 
failed twice,” “ Mastei,” rephed Henry, “ Saint Peter’s cock 
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crew thrice ” — A. mubician having plajed a voluntary in In’! 
presence, was requested to play the same again “ I .coula 
not foi the kingdom of Spam,*’ said the musician, “ for this 
nero harder than for a preacher toicpcat i\ord byword a ser- 
mon that he had not learned by rote ” Aclcigjman standing 
by, observed that ho thought a preacher might do that 
“ Perhaps,” rejoined the young prince, “ for a bishopric *” 
The natural ficctiousness of his temper appears frequently 
in the good humour with which the little piince was accus- 
tomed to treat his domestics He had tw o of opposite cha- 
lacters, who were frequently set by the eais for the sake of 
the sport, the one, Murraj', nicknamed “the tailor,” lo\etl 
his liquor, and the other Was a stout “trencherman ” The 
long desired the pnnee to put an end to these broils, and to 
make the men agree, and that the agreement should bo 
wntten and subscribed by both “Then,” said the pnnee, 
“must the drunken tailor subscribe it asith chalk, for he 
cannot write his name, and then I \nU make them agree upon 
this condition — that the trencherman shall go into the cellar, 
and drink with Will Murray, and Will Murray shall make a 
great wallet for the trencherman to carr^ his victuals in ” — 
One of his servants hai ing cut the prince’s finger, and sucked 
out the blood with his mouth, that it might heal the moic 
easily, the young prince, w ho expressed no displeasure at tho 
accident, said to lum pleasantly, “ If, winch God forbid I my 
father, myself, and the rest of his kindred should fail, ^ ou 
might claim the crown, for you ha\ o now in j ou the blood- 
royal ” — Our little prince once resohed on a heart}’’ game of 
play, and for this purpose only admitted his j oung gentlemen, 
and excluded the men it happened that an old sen ant, not 
aware of*the injunction, entered the apartment, on wdiich tho 
prince told him he might play too , and when the prince was 
asked why ho admitted this old man rather than the other 
men, he rejoined, “ Because ho had a right to bo of their 
number, for Senex Ins puei ” 

Nor was Henry susceptible of gross fiattery, for whenonco 
he wore white shoes, and one said that ho longed to kiss hia 
loot, the pnnee said to tho fawning courtier, “ Sir, I am not 
tho pope, the other replied that "ho would not kiss tho 
nope s foot, except it weie to bite off his great too.” Tho 
nnncepvelpejoin^ “ AtRome you woidd be glad toTnss 
his foot and forget tho rest ” ® 

It was then the mode, when tho kuig or the pnnee 
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travelled, to sleep with tlicir smte at the houses of the nobi- 
lity , and the lojalty and zeal of the host were usually dis- 
played 111 the reception given to theroj'al guest It happened 
that in one of tliese escuisions the prince’s servants complained 
that they had been obliged to go to bed supperless, througli 
the pinolnng-parsiinony of the house, which the little pnneo 
at the time oi heaniig seemed to take no gieat notice of The 
ne\t morning the lady of the house coming to pay her i espects 
to him, she lound him turning over a \olume that had many 
pietnres in it, one of which was a painting of a company 
sitting at a banquet this he showed her ‘ I in\ite j'ou, 
madam, to a feast ” To wdiat feast ?” she asked “ To 
this feast,” said the boy “ What ' w ould your highness 
give me but a painted feast ?” Fixing his eye on her, he 
said, “ No bettei, madam, is found in this house ” There 
was a delicacy and greatness of spirit in this ingenious repri- 
mand fai excelling the w it of a child 

According to this anecdote-w'nter, it appears that James 
the First probably did not delight in the martial dispositions 
of his son, w'hose habits and opinions weie, in all respects, 
forming themselvc& opposite to his owm tranquil and literary 
character The writer says, that “his majesty, with the 
tokens of love to him, would sometimes interlace sharp 
«peechcs, and other demonstrations of fatherly seventy ” 
Henry, w’ho however Ined, though he died early, to become 
a pition of ingenious men, and a lover of genius, w'as himself 
at least as much enamoured of the pike as of the pen The 
king, to rouse him to study, told him, that if he did not apply 
more dihgently to his book, Ins brother, duke Charles, who 
seemed already attached to study, would prove more able for 
government and for the cabinet, and that himself would bo 
only fit for field exeicises and military afians To his father, 
the little prince made no leplj' , but when his tutor one day 
reminded him of what his father had said, to stimulate oiu 
young prmcc to literary diligence, Henry asked, whether 
he thought his brother would piove so good a scholar His 
tutor replied that he was likely to prove so ‘ Then,’ re> 
jomed our little prince, ‘ will I make Charles Aichbishojk 
of Canterbury.’ ” 

Our Henry was devoutly pious, and rigid in never per- 
mitting before him any licentious language or manners It 
IS well known that James the First had a habit of swcaiing, 
— expletives in conversation, which, m truth, only* expressed 

TOi n o 
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tho wannth of his feelings , hut in that age, when PuntaniSm 
had already possessed hdf the nation^ an oath was considered 
as notliing short of blasphemy Henry once made a keen 
allusion to this verbal frailty of his fathei’s, for wTien lie 
was told that some hanks nere to be sent to him, but it was 
thought that the king would intercept some of them, be re- 
plied, “ Ho may do as he pleases, foi he shall not be put to 
the oath for the matter ” The Lmg once asking him what 
were the best verses he had learned in the first book of Virgil, 
Henry answeied, “These — 

*ltex erat ^neas nobis, qno jnstior alter 
Neo pietate fuit, nec bello major et anms * ” 

Such are a few of the pueiile anecdotes of a prmce who ' 
died in early youth, gleaned fiora a contemporary, manuscript, 
by an eye and ear witness They are trifles, but trifles con- 
secrated by his name They are genuine , and the philosopher 
knows how to value tho indications of a gieat and heroic 
character Tliere are among them some which may occasion 
an inattentii e reader to forget that they are all the speeches 
and the actions of a child ’ 


THE DIAEY OF A MASTER OP THE CEREMONIES 

Or court-etiquette few are acquainted with the mysteiics, 
and still fewer have lost themselves in its labyrinth of forms 
"Whence its ongin ? Perhaps fiom those giave and courtly 
Italians, who, in their petty pompous courts, made the whole 
business of their effeminate days consist in punctibos , and, 
wanting realities to keep themselves alive, affected the mere 
shadows of life and action, in a woild of these mockenes of 
state It suited well the genius of a people who boasted of 
elementary works to teach how affionts were to bo given, and 
how to be taken , and who had some reason to pride them- 
selves in producing tho Cortegiano of Castiglione, and the 
Galatco of Della Casa They earned this refinmg temper 
into the most tiivial ciicumstances, when a court was to be 
the theatre, and monarchs and their representatives the 
actors Precedence, and other honoraiy discriminations, 
establish the useful distinctions of ranks, and of mdividuals^ 
but their ihinutei court forms, subtilised by Itahan conceits, 
with an erudition of precedent and a logic of nice distmc- 
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fcions, imparted a mock dignitj of science to the solemn fop- 
peries of a master of the ceremonies, who exhausted all the 
faculties of his soul on the equiponderance of the firat place 
of infenor degree with the last of a superior , who turned into 
a political contest the placing of a chair and a stool , made a 
reception at the stairs’-head, or at the door, raise a clash 
between two rival nations , a visit out of time require a nego- 
tiation of three months, or an awkward invitation produce 
a sudden fit of sickness , while many a using antagonist, in 
the formidable shapes of ambassadors, w'erc leady to despatch 
a courier to their courts, for the omission or neglect of a 
single ptmcfzho The pride of nations, in pacific times, has 
only these means to maintain then jealousy of powei yet 
should not the people be grateful to the sovereign who con- 
fines his campaigns to bis drawong-room whose field-marshal 
IS a tripping master of the ceremonies , whose stiatagems are 
only to sa\ e the mviolabihty of court-etiquette, and whose 
battles of peace are only for precedence ? 

When the Bails of Holland and Carlisle, our ambassadois 
extraordinary to the court of France, in 1624, weie at Pans, 
to treat of the mariiage of Charles with Hennetta, and to 
join in a league against Sp.un, befoie they showed their pro- 
positions, they were desirous of a&certainmg in what manner 
Cardmal Richeheu would receive them The Marquis of 
Yille-aux-Clers was emplojed in this negotiation, which 
appeared at least as important as the marrnge and the league 
He brought for answer, that the cardinal would leceive them 
as he did the ambassadors of the Emperor and the King of 
Spam , that he could not give them the right hand in his 
own house, because he never honoured in this way those 
aihbassadors , but that, in reconducting them out of his 
room, he w'ould go farther than he was accustomed to do, pro- 
vided that they would permit him to cover this imusual pio- 
cceding wath a pretext, that the others might not draw any 
consequences from it m their favour Our ambassadors did 
not disapprove of this expedient, but they begged time to 
receive the mstructions of his majesty As this would create 
a considerable delay, they proposed another, which would set 
at rest, for the moment, the punctilio They observed, that 
if the cardmal would feign himself sick, they would go to 
see him* on which the cardinal immediately went to bed, 
and an interview, so important to both nations, took place, 
and articles of great dilhculty were discussed by the cardinal’s 

o2 
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bedside’ When the Nuncio Spad-i would have made the 
cardinal jealous of the pi ctonsions of the English ambassadors, 
and repioachcd him with jielding his preeedeuce to them, the 
cardinal domed tins “ I ne\ er go before them, it is ti ue, but 
hkew ise 1 nsvci aecompany them , 1 w ait for them onlj in 
the chamber of audience, either seated m the most hon&ui- 
able xilnce, or standing till the table is ready I am alwajs 
the fust to spcah, and the fust to be seated , and besides, I 
ha\e nevei chosen to return their visit, whicli has made the 
Earl of Cailisle so outrageous 

Such was the ludicrous gravity of those court etiquettes, or 
punctilios, combined with political consequences, of which 1 
am now to exhibit a picture 

When James the First ascended the throne of his united 
kingdoms, and promised himself and the world long halcyon 
days of peace, foreign princes, and a long tram of ambas- 
sadors fiom c\eiy Euiopean powci, lesorted to the English 
court The pacific monarch, in emulation of an office w Inch 
already existed in the courts of Euiope, created that of Mas- 
TEB OF Tirn Ceuewonies, after the mode of France, observes 
Roger Coke t This was now found necessary to preoen e the 
state, aud allay the pei-petual jealousies of the representatives - 
of their SOI ercigns The first officer w as Sir Lew is Lewknor,^ 
with an assistant. Sir John Pinett, who at length succeeded 
him, under Charles the Firet, and seems to have been more 
amply blest with the genius of the place , his soul doted on 
the honour of the office , and in that age of peace and of cere- 
monj , we may be astonished at the subtilty of his inventive 
shifts and contrivances, in quieting that school of angry and 
rigid boys whom he had under Ins care — the ambassadors of 
Europe ' 

Sir John Finett, like a man of genius iii office, and living 
too 111 an ago of diaries, has not lesisted the pleasant labour 
of peipetuating his owm narrative § He has told every cir- 

* La Tie de Cnrd Hiclielien, anonymous, but written by J Le deiu. 
1C95, vol 1 pp 116 — 125 

+ “ A Detection of the Court and State of England,” vol i p 13 

t Stone's Annals, p 824 

§ I give tbe title of tbis rare volnmo “Finetti Philoxensis* * * § Some 
cboice Observations of Sir John Finett, Knigbt, and Ihfoster of the Cere 
monies to the two last Kings , touching the reception and precedence, the 
treatment and audience, the punctilios and contests of forren ambassadors 
111 England Lcrjati hf/ant Jfiincfuin 1C56 ” This very curious diary 
uas published after the author’s death bvhis fnend James Howell, the 
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cumstatice, A\xfcli a chronological c'^actifcudc, winch passed in 
Ins province as master of the ceremonies , and when w e con- 
sider that he was a hnsy actoi amidst the whole diplomatic 
corps, we shall not hesnrinised by discoiering, m this small 
volume of great curiosity, a vein of secret and authentic his- 
tory , it throws a iiew' light on many important events, in 
which the historians of the times are deficient, who had not 
the knowledge of tins assiduous observer But my present 
purpose IS not to treat Sir John with all the ceremonious 
imncttlios, of which he was himself the arbiter, nor to 
quote him on graie subjects, which future historians may 
well do 

This volume contains the rnptuie of a moining, and the 
peace-makings of an evening , sometimes it tells of “ a clasl 
betw’een the Savoy and Florence ambassadors for precedence 
— now of “questions betwixt the Impel lal and Yenetian 
ambassadors, concerning titles and visits” how they were to 
address one another, and who w as to pay the first visit > — 
then “the Frenchman takes erceptions about placing ” This 
liistoiian of the levee now records, “that the French 
ambassador gets ground of the Spanish ,” but soon after, so 
ea eutful were these drawing-room politics, that a day of festi- 
a al has passed awaj in suspense, aahile a privv council has 
been hastilj summoned, to inquire to/iy the Piench imbas- 
sador had “ a deduction of rheum in Ins teeth, besides a fit 
of the ague,” although he hoped to be piesent at the same 
festiaal next year ' or being inaited to a mask, declared “his 
stomach would not agree w ith cold meats ” “ thereby point- 
ing ” (shrew’dly obsera es Sir John) “ at the invitation and 
presence of the Spanish ambassador, aa ho, at the mack the 
Christmas before, had appeared in the fii'st place ” 

Sometimes aa e discoa ei our master of tjie ceremonies dis- 
entangling him‘>elf and the lord chamberlain from the most 
provokmg perplexities by a clever and ciail he Thus it 
happened, avhen the Muscovite ambassador avould not 3 leld 
precedence to the French nor Spaniard On this occasion, Sir 
John, at Ins wits’ end, contriaed an ob^eure situation, in which 
the Buss imagined he was highly honoured, as there he 

•wdl Icnown amter , and Oldj-B, wLose literary ennosity scarcelv anytliiaj; 
in our domcstio htcratnie lias escaped, has analysed the Tolumc nilh bis 
acc'ilstoTncd care He mentions that there was a manuscript in being, 
more fall than the one published, of which I have not been able to learn 
farther — Bntah Zxbrarian, 163 
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enjoj'ed a full sight of tlio king’s face, thougli lie could see 
nothing of the entertainment itself, while the other ambas- 
sadors were so kind ns “not to take exception,” not eanng 
about the Bussian, fiom the remoteness of his country, and 
the little interest that couit then had in Euiopel But Sir 
John displayed even a holder mvention when the Muscovite, 
at his reception at Whitehall, complained that only one lord 
was m waiting at the stairs’ -head, while no one had met him' 
in the court-yard Suf John assured him that ih England it 
was considered a gi eater honour to he received by one lord 
than by two ! 

Sir John discovered all his acumen mthc solemn investiga- 
tion of “ Winch was the upper end of the table ?” Argu- 
ments and inferences u ere deduced from precedents quoted , 
but ns precedents sometimes look contrary ways, this nlfaii 
might still have remained sub jttdtce, had not Snr John 
oracularly pionounced that “m bpitc of the chimneys in 
England, wheie the best man sits, is that end of the table” 
Sir John, indeed, would often take the most enlarged view of 
things , as when the Spanish ambassador, after hunting with 
the kmg at Theobalds, dined iiitli his majesty in the pnvy- 
chamber, his son Don Antonio dined in the council-ehambcr 
with some of the king’s attendants Don Antotiio seated 
himself on a stool at the end of the table “ One of the 
gentlcmen-ushcis took exception at this, being, ho said, 
irregnlar and unusual, that place being ever wont to bo 
reserved empty fo) state /” In a word, no person m the 
woild was evei to sit on that stool, but Sm John, holding a 
conference before he chose to disturb the Spanish grandee, 
finally detei mined that “this was the superstition ot a gen- 
tteman-usher, and it was therefoie neglected ” Thus Sir 
John could, at a critical moment, exert a more liberal spirit, 
and lisle an empty stool t^ainst a little ease and quiet , which 
Mere no common occurrences with that marhr of state, a 
master of ceremomes • 

But Sir John, to me he is so entertaining a-porsonage that . 
I do not care to get rid of him,— had to overcome diffi- 
^ties which stretched his fine genius on tenter-hooks 
Once— rarely did the hke unlucky accident happen to the 
wary master of the ceremonies— did Sir John exceed the 
mvility of Ins insti-uetions, or rather his half-instnictions 
Being sent to invite the Dutch ambassador and the States’ 
commissioners, then a..Toung and new goveinraent, *to the 
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ceremonies of Sfc George’s day, they inquired whether thej’- 
should have the same lespect paid to them as other ambas- 
sadors ? The bland Sii John, out of the milkiness of his 
blood, said he doubted it not As soon, houever, as he 
returned to the loid chamberlain, he discovered that he had 
Ijeen sought for up and doi\ n, to stop the invitation The 
lord chamberlain said Sii John had exceeded his commission, 
if ho had invited the Dutchmen “ to stand in the closet of 
the queen’s side, because the Spanish ambassador would never 
enduio them so mear him, lohere there was hut a thin wainscot 
loaid letween, and a windoio which might he opened /” Sir 
John said gently, he had done no otherwise than he had been 
desired , winch however the lord chamberlain, inpai t, denied, 
(cautious and civil •) “ and I was not so unmannerly as to 
contest against,” (supple, but uneasy ') This affair ended 
miserably for the pool Dutchmen Those new lepubhcans 
were then regaided i\ ith the most jealous contempt by all the 
ambassadors, and were just i enturing on their first dancing- 
steps, to move among crowned heads The Dutch now 
lesolved not to be piesent, declaiing they had just received 
an urgent inmiation, fiom the Earl of Ei.cter, to dine at 
"Wimbledon A piccd of sitpeichene to save appearances, 
piobably the happy contrivance of the combmed geniuses of 
the loid chambeilaui and the master of the ceremonies * 

I will now exhibit some cuiious details from these ai chives 
of fantastical state, and paint a courtly world, where politics 
and civility seem to have been at peipetual vaiiance 

"When the Palatine ai rived in England to many Ehza- 
beth, the only daughter of James the First, “ the feastmg 
and jollity ” of the couit were intenupted by the discontent 
of the archduke’s ambassador, of which these were the mate- 
rial points — 

Su John waited on him, to honour with his presence the 
solemnity on the second or thud days, either to dmner or 
supper, or both 

The aichdukc’s ambassador paused with a troubled coun- 
tenance inquiring whetbci the Spanish ambassador was 
invited ‘ I answered, answer able to my instructions in case 
of such demand, that he was sick, and could not be there 
He was yesterday, quoth he, so well, as that the offer might 
have very well been made him, and perhaps accepted ” 

To this Sir John leplicd, that the Fiench and Venetian 
ambassadors holdmg betiveen them one courbe of coirc- 
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Pl)onclcncc, nnci the Spniiish and the archdu'ke'& another, their 
invitations Ind been usually joint 

This the 'iichtlulvc’s ambassador denied, and affirmed that 
thej' had been separatelv in\ ited to ^Masques, S.o , but ho had 
never , — that France had alwa^ s j leldcd precedence to the 
archduke’s predecessors, n hen tlicj neic but Dukes of Dur- 
gnndy, of which he n as readj to produce “ ancient proofs 
and that Venice was n mean republic, a ‘>ort of burghers, and 
a handful of temtorj, compared to Ins monarchical sove- 
reign — and to all this he added, that the Venetian bragged 
of the frequent favouia he had received 

Sir John returns in great distress to the loid chamberlain 
and Ins majestj A solemn declaration is drawn up, in 
which James J most gravely laments that the archduke’s 
ambassador has taken this olfencc, but liis majeotj oITcrs 
these most cogent arguments in Ins ow ii fav our that the 
Venetian had announced to Ins inajcslv that his republic had 
ordered Ins men new liv erics on the occasion, an honoui , lie 
adds, not usual w ilh jirnices — the Spanish ambassador, not 
finding himself well foi the fust daj (because, by the waj, 
lie did not care to dispute pncedcnco with the Freiiclnnaii), 
Ills majesty conceiving that the solomintj of the mamngo 
being one continued act through divers dajs, it admitted 
neither pruts nor postej uis and then J nmes jirov cs too much, 
bj boldij asserting, that the last day should be taken for the 
qicatest dap I — as in other cases, Icr instance in that of 
Christmas, where Twelftli-dav, the last dav , is hold ns the 
greatest " 

But tho French and Venetian ambassadois, so emued bj 
the Spanish and the archduke’s, were themselves not less 
chary, and crustily fastidious The insolent Frenchman first 
attempted to take pi ccddcricc of tho Piinco of Wales, and 
the Venetian stood upon this point, that they should sit on 
chairs, though the prince had but a stool , and, paiticularly, 
that the can er should not stand before him “But,” adds 

Sir John, “neither of them prevailed in their icosonlcss 
pretences ” 

Nor was it peaceable even at the nuptial dinner, winch 
closed with the following catastrophe of etiquette 

Sir John having ushered among the countcbses the lady of 
the I^rench ambassador, ho left her to the ranging of tho lord 
chamberlain, who ordered sho should be placed at tho table 
next beneath the countesses, and abov o the baronesses But 
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lo ’ “ The Viscountess of Effingham standing to her ivovianls 
right, and posscbsed already' of hei pioper placo (as she called, 
it), nould not icmo\c lowei, so held the hand ot the amhas- 
'adnee, till after ditinci, when llie Erench ambassador, 
informed of the difference and opposition, called out for his 
wife’s coaeh With great tiouble, the French lady was per- 
suaded to stay, the Countess of Kildare and the Viscountess 
of Haddington malnng no scmple of j lelding their plaeos 
Sir John, unbending liis grant}’’, facetiously adds, “The 
Lady of Effingham, in the inteiim, foi hearing (with rather too 
much than little stomach) both her suppei and her com- 
pany ” This spoilt child of quality, tugging at the French 
ambassadiess to keep lifer down, moitified to be seated at the 
Bide of the Fi enchwoman that day, fi orniing and frowned on, 
and going supperless to bed, passed the wedding-day of the 
Palatine and Pnneess Elizabeth like a eioss girl on a form 

One of the most subtle of these men of punctilio, and the 
most troublesome, was the Venetian ambassador, for it* was 
his particular aptitude to find fault, and pick out jealousies 
among all the others of bis body 

On the marriage of the Earl of Someiset, the Venetian \\ as 
invited to the masque, but not the dinner, as last year the 
reverse had occuired The Fienchman, ulio drew always 
inth the Venetian, at this moment chose to act by liimself on 
the watch of precedence, jealous of the Spaniard newly 
arrived When invited, he inquired if the Spanish ambas- 
sador was to be there ? and humbly beseeohed his majesty to 
be excused, from indisposition We shall now see Sir John 
put into the most liiely action by the subtle Venetian 

“I w'ls scarcely back at couit with the Fiench ambas- 
Mdor’s answer, when I was told that a gentleman from the 
Venetian ambassador had been to seek me, who, havmg at 
last found me, said that his Jord desired me, that if ever I 
w ould do him favour, I would take the iiains to come to him 
instantly I, winding the cause to bo some new buz? gotten 
into his bi’ain,from some intelligence he had from the French 
of that morning’s proceeding, excused my present coming, 
that I might take further insti actions from the lord chamber- 
lain , w herewith, as soon as 1 w as sufficiently armed, I went 
to the Venetian ” 

But the Venetian would not confei with Sir John, though 
ho sent for him in such a hurrj , except in piesence of his own 
secretary Then the Venetian desired Sir John to repeat the 
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toords of his own viviiatton, and those also of his own anstoei ^ 
which poor Sir John actually did ' For he adds, " I yielded, 
hut not without dibcovering my insatisfaction to he so 
peremptorily pressed on, as if he had meant to tnp me ” 

The Venetian having thus compelled Sii J ohn to con over 
both invitation and answer, gravely complimented him on his 
correctness to a tittle ! Yet still was the Venetian not m less 
trouble and now he confessed that the king had given a 
formal invitation to the French ambassador, — and not to 
him! 

This was a new stage in this important negotiation it 
tned all the diplomatic sagacity of Sir John to extract a 
discovery , and which w.is, that the Frenchman had, indeed, 
conveyed the intelhgence secretly to the Venetian 

Sir John now acloiowledged that he had suspected ns 
much when he received the message , and not to be tahen by 
surprise, he had come prepared with a long apology, ending, 
for peace sake, with the same formal invitation for the Vene- 
tian Now the Venetian insisted agam that Sir John should 
deliver the invitation in the same precise words as it had been 
given to the Frenchman Sii John, with his nevei-failing 
courtly docility, performed it to a syllable '\Vhether both 
paities during all these pioceedmgs could avoid movmg a 
risible muscle at one another, our grave authoiity records not 

The Venetian’s final answor seemed now perfectly satis- 
factory, declanng he would not excuse his absence as the 
Frenchman had, on the most frivolous pietence , and farther, 
he expiessed his high satisfaction ivith last yeai’s substan- 
tial testimony of the royal favour, m the public honours con- 
ferred on him, and regretted that the quiet of his majesty 
should be so frequently distuibed by ihese punctilios about 
invitations, winch so often “ over-thronged his guests at 
the feast ” 

Sm John now imagmed that all was happily concluded, and 
was letinng with the sweetness of a dove, and the quietness 
of a mouse, to fly to the lord chambeilain, when behold the 
Venetian would not relinquish his hold, but turned on him 
“ Avith the readmg of another scruple, et hinc tiles lach ymesl 
asking whether the archduke’s ambassador was also mvited ?” 

, Poor Su John, to keep himself clear “ from categorical 
asseverations,” declared “ he could not resolve him ” Then 
the Venetian observed, “ Sir John was dissembling 1 and he 
hoped and imagined that Sir John had in his mstructions. 
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tlmt ho was first to have gone to him (tho Venetian), and on - 
his icturu to the aichdulre’s ambassador” Matters now 
threatened to be as irreconcileable as ever, for it seems the 
Venetian wa§ standing on tho point of precedency with the 
archduke’s ambassador The pohtical Sir John, wishing to 
gratify the Venetian at no expense, adds, “ he thought it ill 
manners to mar a belief of an arabassadoi’s making,” and so 
allowed him to think that he had been invited befoie the 
aichdulce’s ambassador! 

Tins Venetian proved himself to be, to the gieat torment 
of Sir John, a stupendous genius in his own way , eVei on tho 
watch to be treated al paio di teste co}onate — equal with 
crowned heads, and, when at a tilt, refused bemg placed 
among the ambassadors of Savoy and the States-general, &c , 
while the Spanish and French ambassadors were seated alone 
on the opposite side The Venetian declaied that this would 
be'a diminution of his quality , the Jit st place of an tnfei lot 
degree "being evet held worse than the last of a supet tor This 
rehned observation delighted Su John, who dignifies it as an 
ni.iom, yet afterwaids came to doubt it with a sed de hoe 
yuan e — query this ! If it bo true in politics, it is not so in 
common sense, accoidingto the proverbs of both nations , for 
the honest -English declaies, that “ Better be tho head of the 
yeomanry than the tail of the gentiy,” while tho subtle 
Italian has it, “ JS meglto esset testa di Luccio, che coda di 
Sto) tone " " better be tho head of a pike than the tail of a 
stuigeon ” But before wo quit Sir John, lot us hear him in 
his own woids, leasouing with fine cntical tact, which he un- 
doubtedly possessed, on right and left hands, but reasoning 
With infinite modesty as well as genius Hear this sage of 
punctihos, this philosopher of courtesies 

“ The Axiom before delivered by the Venetian ambassador 
was judged upon discoutse I had with some of undet standing, 
to be ol value in a distinct company, but might be othet wise in 
n joint assembly I" And then Su John, like a philosophical 
histoiian, exploies some great public event — “ As at the con- 
clusion of the peace at Vervins (the only part of the peace he 
cared about), the French and Spanish meeting, contended for 
picccdencc — ^who should sit at tho nght hand of the pope’s 
legate an expedient was found, of sending into France for 
tho pope’s nuncio residmg there, who, seated at the right 
Innd ot the said legate (the legato himself sitting at the 
table’s end), the Fiench ambassador bemg offered the choice 
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of the nei.t place, he tooh that at the legate’s left hand, 
leaving the second at the right hand to the Spanibh, who, 
tahing it, peisuaded himself to have the better of it, se3 de 
hoc quoBte ” How modestly, yet how shrewdly insinuated • 

So much, if not too much, of the Diary of a Master of the 
Ceiemonies , where the important personages strangely con- 
trast with the fiivolity and foppery of theii- actions 

By this work it appears that all foieign ambassadors were 
entirely entertained, for their diet, lodgings, coaches, with all 
then train, at the cost of the English monarch, and, on their 
departuie received customary presents of considerable value, 
fi om 1000 to 5000 ounces of gilt plate , and in more cases 
than one, the meanest complaints weie made by the ambas- 
sadors about sliort allowances That the foreign ambas- 
sadors in return made pi esents to the masters of the ceremo- 
nies from thirty to fifty “ pieces,” or in plate or jewels , and 
some so grudgingly, that Sir John Finett often vents his in- 
dignation, and commemorates the indignity As thus, — on 
one of the Spanish ambassadors-exti aoidinary waiting at Deal 
foi three days, Sir John, “ expecting the wind with the 
patience of an hmgi y enter tainment from a elose-handed am- 
bassador, as his present to meat his .pai ting fiom Dover being 
but an old gilt livery pot, that had lost his fellow, not woitli 
above tii elve pounds, accompanied with two pair of Spanish 
gloves to make it almost thirteen, to my shame and his ” 
When ho left this scurvy ambassador extraordinary to his fate 
aboard the ship, he exults that “ the cross-winds held him 
in the Downs almost a seven-night before they would blow 
him over ” 

From this mode of icceiving ambassadors, two inconve- 
niences resulted , their perpetual jars of punctilio, and their 
singular intrigues to obtain precedence, which so completely 
harassed the patience of the most pacific sovereign, that James 
was compelled to make great alterations in his domestic 
comforts, and w ns perpetually embroiled in the most ridicu- 
lous contests At length Cbailes I perceived the great 
charge of these embassies, ordinal y and extraordmary, often 
on fiivolous pretences , and wnth an empty treasury, and an 
uncompljing pailiament, he grew less anxious for such 
ruinous honours * He gave notice to foreign ambassadtirs, 

* Charles I haO, however, adopted them, and long preserved the stateli- 
ness of his court with foreign jiou ers, ns appears hy these extracts from 
manoscnptlattifrs of the t'me 
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ihnt he should not any more “defray their 'diet, nor provide 
coaches for them,” «Lc “This fnigal puipose” cost Sir 
John many altercations, who bcems to view it as the glory of 
the Biitisli monaicli being on the wane The unsettled state 
of Chailes was appearing in 1636, by the queiulous narrative 
of the tnastei of the ceremonies , tho etiquettes of the court 
were disturbed by the oriatic course of its gicat star , and the 
master of tho ceremonies was reduced to keep blank ktteis 
to superscribe, and addiess to any nolileman who was to bo 
iound, from the absence of the gieat officeib of state On tins 
occasion the ambassador of tho Duke of Mantua, who had 
long desired his parting audience, when tho king objected to 
the unfitness of the place ho was then m, replied, that, “ if it 
w ere under a tree, it should be to him as a palace ” 

Yet although we smile at this science of etiquette and these 
iigid forms of ceiemoiiy, when they were altogether dis- 
caidcd a gicat statesman lamented them, and found tho 
inconvenience and mischief in the political consequences which 
followed their neglect Charles II, who was no admirei of 
these regulated formalities of coui t etiquette, seems to have 
broken up the pomp and piide of tho former master of tho 
ceremonies , and tho grave and great chancelloi of human 
nature, as Waiburton calls Clarendon, censuicd and felt all 
tho inconveniences of this open intercouise of an nnibassadoi 
with the king Thus ho observed in the case of the Spaiii'sh 
ambassador, w'ho, he w’ntes, “ took the advantage of the 
‘license of the court, wOiere no rules or foimalities were yet 
established (and to which the king himself W'ns not enough 
inclined), but all doors open to all persons , winch the ambas- 
sador finding, ho made himself a domestic, came to the king 
at all hours, and spike to him when, and ns long as he would, 
without any ceremony, or deming an audi^7ico accmdi7ig io 

J[r Jfcad Tmtes to Sir IT Slutcvillo, July 25, 1620 
“His majesty W 1 S wont to answer Uie I reach nnibissador in his own 
langnnge , now ho speiks in English, and hj an xnterpretet And so doth 
Sir Thomas Edmondcs to tho French king , contrary to the ancient onstom 
BO that altho’ of late we have not equall^ them m arms, yet now we shall 
equal them in ceremonies “ 

Oct 31,1628 

“This day fortnight, the Elites’ ambassador going to visit mv lord 
IcGosurer about some business, whereas his lordship was wont oloays to 
bring them but to tho stiirs’ head, he then, after i grcit deal of courteous 
resistance on tho irabissador’s pirt, iltendctl him through the Imll and 
court j-tfd, even to the lory boot of his coach "'—Sloanc MSS 4178 
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fhe old custom, but came into tbo bed-chamber while the 
Iving was dressing himself, and mingled m all discoui-bcs with 
the same freedom he would use in hibown And from tins no\ ei- 
licard-of license, introduced by the French and the Sjjaniaid 
at this time, without any dislike in the king, ihoiitjh not pei - 
nutted in any court in Christendom, many inconveniences and 
mischiefs broke in, which could never after bo shut out 


DIABIES— MORAI., mSTOMCAL, AND CKITIOAL 

We convcise with the absent by letters, and with oui selves 
by dianes , but vanity is more gratified by dedicating its time 
to the little labours which have a chance of immediate notice, 
and may circulate from hand to hand, than by the honester 
pages of a volume reserved onlj'- for solitary contemplation , 
or to he a future relic of ourselves, when ne shall no more 
hear of ourselves 

Marcus Antoninus’s celebrated work entitled Twr etc eavror, 
Of the things which concern himself would be a good defi- 
nition of the use and purpose of a diary Shaftesbury calls a 
diaiy, “A fault-book," intended for self-con ection , and a 
Colonel Harwood, in the reign of Charles the First, kept a 
diary, which, in the spint ol the times, he entitled “ Slips, 
Infirmities, and Passages of Providence ” Such a diary is a 
moral instroment, should the wnter exercise it on himself, 
and on all around him Men then wrote folios concerning 
themselves , and it sometimes happened, as proved by many, 
which I have examined in manuscript, that often writing in 
retirement, they would write when they had nothing to write 

Dianes must bo out of date in a lounging age, although I 
have myself known several who have continued the practice 
with pleasure'and utility t One of oui old writers quaintly 
observes, that “ the ancients used to t ike then sstomach-pill 
of self-examination every night Some used little books, or 
tablets, which they tied at their girdles, in which they kept 
a memorial of what they did, agamst their mght-reckoning ’’ 
We know that Titus, the delight of mankind, as he has been 
called, kept a diary of all his actions, and when at night ^he 

* Clarendon's Lifc^ to! u p ICO 

+ The Diary of William Eaike^ Esq , has only recently heen puhbshed 
it relates to the first hilf of the present century, and proves that the race 
of diansts are not extmet among ourselves 
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found upon examination that he had performed nothing mc- 
morahlc, he would exclaim, diom peididmusl" 

Enends ! we have lost a day * 

Among our own countrymen, in times moie favourable foi 
a concentarated mind than m this -age of scattered thoughts 
and of the fragments of genius, the custom long prevailed 
and we their posterity are still reaping the benefit of their 
lonely hours and diunial records It is always pleasing to 
recollect the name of Alfied, and n e have deeply to regret the 
loss of a manual which tins monarch, so strict a manager of 
his time, yet found leisure to pursue it would have interested 
us much more even than his translations, which have come 
down to us Alfred earned in his bosom memorandum leaves, 
in which he made collections from his studies, and took so 
much pleasure in the frequent examination of this journal, 
that he called it his liand-hooL, because, says Spelman, day 
and night ho over had it in hand with him This manual, as 
my learned friend Mr Turner, in his elaborate and philoso- 
phical Life of Alfred, has shown by some curious extracts 
from Malmshury, was the repository of his own occasional 
htcrary reflections An association of ideas connects two 
other of our illustrious pmices with Alfred 

Prince Henry, the son of James I , oui English Marcellus, 
who was wept by all the Muses, and mourned by all the brave 
in Bntam, devoted a great portion of his time to literary in- 
tercourse, and the finest geniuses of the age addiesscd then 
works to him, and a rote seveial at the pnnee’s suggestion 
Halhngton, in the preface to his cuiious “ Aphonsms, Cml 
and Mihtane,” has described Pnnee Henry’s domestic life 
“Myself,” says he, “the unablest of many m that academy, 
for BO was his family, had this especial emphi/menffot his pi o- 
per use, uluch ho pleased favomahly to entertain, and q/ien to 
read ovci ” 

The diary of Edward YI., written with his own hand, con- 
veys a notion of that precocity of mtellect, in that e*irly edu- 
cated pnnee, which would not suffer his mfirm health to 
relax in his royal duties This pnnee was solemnly struck 
with the feehng that he was not seated on a throne to be a 
tnfler or a sensualist and this simplicity of mmd is veiy 
remarkable in the entnes of his diary , where, on one occasion, 
to remind himself of the causes of his secret proffer of friend- 
ship to aid the Emperor of Geimany with men against the 
Turk, and to keep it at nrcsent secret from the French court, 
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the -soun" monarch insert, “Thia wns tlonc oJi mlcnt to get 
fiomo friends The reasonings bo in m\ desh *’ So relloiw 
was he to ha\e before him a state of pubhe afiaire, that oUtn 
in llie middle of the month he recalls to mind nae<;agcs which 
ho had omitted in the hcgmmng what was done oxerv dn\ 
of moment, he retired into his studv to ret down — ll\cn 
James tiio Second wrote with his ov n hand the dnd.v occur- 
rences of his limes, hiB rcUcctionN and conjtctnrcs Adi craitj 
had t-chooled him into reflection, and sofltncd into hmmmitv 
a spirit of higolri , and it i> something in his faiour, that 
afUr his nbdic ition lie coUceted hi>. thoughts, and morliflcd 
Inmsclf hy the penance of a diiir^ — Could a Clii e or a Crom- 
well ha\c composed one ? Kcithcr of these men could «ufler 
solitude and diiiKnC'S, thci started at thiir casual recolltc- 
tioiii, — w lint w oiild thei h i\e done, had memor^i niarshalkd 
their enmes, and arramred tlieiii in the terror^ of chronologi ? 

When the imlionnl chnratter retained more onginnlitj and 
individuality than oiir inotiotonous hnhils now admit, otir 
later ancestors displaicd a loicof applic ition, which was a 
source of happiness, qmti, lo*.! to ns Till the middle ol the 
last century the} wore ns great economists of their time as of 
their estates, and lilc with them was not ono liiirrndjn.t 
tedious fcotiial Liiing more within thcm'-ilies, more «t{n- 
rated, tlioi were therefore more origin.tl in their prejudices, 
their principles, and in the coii->tiltitioii of their mnifls They* 
resided more on their estates, and the iiictropnhs was usiinllj 
resigned to the men of trade in their Hoy al ]‘j\ehnnge, and tho 
prclermcnt huiite'rs among the backslairt at W liitctmll Lord 
Chroadon tells ns, m his “Life,** tint Ins grandfather, in 
James the ^lr^t’s time, had iicier been in London after Iho 
death of Jlilhrabelh, though he hied thirty years afterwards , 
and his wife*, to whom he had licen married forty jears, had 
noier once yisitcd the nicliopohs On this fact he makes a 
curious ohscnatiou “The wisdom and frugaliti of that time 
being such, that few gentlemen made journeys to London, or 
any other oxpciisiie journey, hut upon important business, 
and their yiiies ncier, by iiliich Providence they cn|oyed 
and improved their estates m tho country, and kept good hos- 
pitality m their liousn, brought up their cliildren well, and 
wero beloicd hv their neighbours This will appear a aery 
coawo homespun Imppincss, and these mu«t sceni y cry gross 
Tirfcues to our artificial feelings , yet this assuredly created a 
national character , made a p itriot of cy cry countiy gentle- 
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man ; ancl, finally, produced in tlie cn^il wars some of the 
most sublime and original chaiactcrs that ever acted a great 
part on the theatre ol human life 

This was th« age of Diames • Tiio head of almost every 
family formed one Ridiculous people may have wiitben 
ridiculous diaries, as Elias Ashmole’s,* but many of our 
gicatest characters in public life ha\c left such monuments of 
their diuinal labouis 

These diaiies were a substitute to every thmhing man for 
oui newspapere, magazines, and Annual Registers , but those 
who imagine that these aie a substitute for the scenical and 
dramatic life of the diaiy of a man of genius, like Swift, uho 
wrote one, or even of a lively observer, who lived amidst the 
scenes he describes, as Hoi ace Walpole’s lettcis to Sir Horace 
Mann, which form a regulai diarj', only show that they aio 
better acquainted with the more ephcmeial and equivocal 
labours 

There is a curious passage in aletterof Sir Thomas Bodley, 
recommending to Sir Francis Bacon, then a young man on Ins 
tiavcls, the mode by which he should make his life “profit- 
able to his eountiy and his fi lends” His evpressions me 
remarkable “ Let all these riches be treasured up, not only 
in your memoiy, where time may lessen your stock, but 
lather in good toi tiings and hoohs of account, which will keep 
them safe for youi use hereafter ” By these good toi liings 
and hooks of account, he describes the diaries of a student and 
an observer , these “ good writings ” will preserve w'hat wear 
out in the memory, and these “ books of account ” render to 
a man an account of himself to himself 

It was this solitary reflection and industry which assuredly 
contributed so laigely to foim the gigantic minds of the 
Seldcns, the Camdens, the Cokes, and others of that vigorous 
age of genius When Coke fell into disgrace, and retired into 
private life, the discarded statesman did not pule himself into 
a lethargy, but on the contrary seemed almost to rejoice that 
an opportunity was at length affoidcd him of indulging in 
studies more congenial to liis feelings Then he found leisure 
not only to revise Ins former tvritings, which were thirty 

* Askmolo noted every tnllc, even to tke paring of Bis nails , and being a 
believer in astrology, and a student in tbo occult sciences, occasionally 
mentions his own superstitious observances Tims, April 11, 1G81, Be 
n^tes — “ I toot, early in tBe morning, a good dose of elixir, and Bung tlirce 
sniden about my necti end they drove my ague away Deo Qratias 1” 
VOE U. P 
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volumes written with his own hand, hut, what most pleased 
him, ho was enabled to write a manual, avhicli he called Vade 
Mecum, and which contained a retroepcetn o view of his life, 
amco he noted in thntaolumo the mpst remarkable oecur- 
renccs winch happened to him It is not probable that buch 
a MS could ha\o been destroyed but by accident, and it 
might, perhaps, yet be recovered 

“ The interest of the public was the business of Camden's 
lile,” obscncs Bishop Gibson, and, indeed, this was the 
character of the men of that age Camden kept a diary of 
all occurrences in the reign of James the First , not that at 
Ins advanced age, and witli Ins infirm health, he could ci cr 
imagine that ho should make use of these materials , but ho 
did this, inspired b> the lo\c of truth, and of that labour 
which delights m preparing its materials for posterity 
Bishop Gibson has made an important observation on the na- 
ture of such a diaiy, winch cannot he too often repeated to 
those who liaie the opporiuinlics of forming one, and for 
them I transcribe it “'Were tins practistd b^ persons of 
Icaining and curiO'.itv, who have opportunities of fcccing into 
ilic public affairs of a Inngdom, tlic sliort hints and stncturcs 
of this kind would often set things in n truer hgbl than 
regular histones ” 

A student of this class was Sir Sjanonds D’Ewes, an uidc- 
jicndcnt country gentleman to w hose zeal w c ow c the a aluahlc 
journals of parliament in Elizabeth’s reign, and who has left 
in manusenpt a aoluminous diarj, from which ma) bo drawn 
some eunous matters * In the preface to Ins journals, helms 
presented a noble picture of liis litcmrj* revencx, and the in- 
tended productions of his pen Tliej will animate the youth- 
ful student, and show the actn o genius of the gentlemen of 
that day The present diarist obsci a cs, “ Having noav finished 
those volumes, I hna c already entered upon other and greater 
labours, conceiving mjself not to bo bom for mj self alone, 

"Qni Tivnt sibi eolus, homo ncqnit cssc beatns. 

Halo mon, nam sic vivcro nolo milii " 

He then giaes a list of liia intended historical works, and 
adds, “ These I hna c pi oposed to myself to Labour in, besides 
divere others, smaller avorks like him that shoots at the 
sun, not in liopcs to reach it, hut to shoot as high as possibly 
his strength, art, or skill aaull permit So though 1 knoav it 

* This diary has been pnhiisliod since the above was avTitten, 
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Impossible to fimsb nil these dunng my short and uncertam 
life, liaving ali’eady enteied into the thirtieth year of my age, 
and having many unavoidable cares of an estate and family, 
3 'et, if I can finish a little m each kind, it may hereafter stir 
up some able judges to add an end to the whole 

“ Sic mihi contiDgat nvere, sicqne mon ” 

Eichard Baxter, whose facility and dihgence, it is said, pro- 
duced one hundred and forty-five distinct works, wrote, as ho 
himself says, “in the crowd of all my other employments ” 
Assuredly the one which may excite astonishment ishis volu- 
mmous autobiography, forming a foho of more than seven 
hundred closely-prmted pages, a history which takes a con- 
siderable compass, from 1615 to 1684 , whose wnter pnes into 
the very seed of events, and whose personal knowledge of the 
leading actors of Ins times throws a perpetual interest over 
his lengthened pages Yet this was not written mth a view 
of publication by himself, he still continued this work, till 
time and stren^h wore out the hand that could no longer 
hold the pen, and left it to the judgment of others uhetlier 
it should be given to tlie uorld 

These were private persons It may excite om surpnseto 
discover that our statesmen, and others engaged in active 
public life, occupied themselves uiththe same habitual atten- 
tion to uhat uas passing mound them in the form of dianes, 
or their own memoirs, or in forming collections for future 
times, iiith no possible view but for posthumous utihty 
They seem to have been inspired by the most genume passion 
of patnotism, and an awful love ol postenty "IMiat motive 
less powerful could induce many noblemen and gentlemen to 
transenbe volumes , to transmit to postenty authentic narra- 
tives, which would not ei en admit of contemporaiy notice , 
either because the facts were then u ell known to all, or of so 
secret a nature as to render them dangerous to be communi- 
cated to their own times Thej sought neither fame nor in- 
terest for many collections of this nature have come down 
to us without even the names of the scribes, which have been 
usually discovered by accidental circumstances It may be 
said that tins toil was the pleasure of idle men — ^the idlers 
then were of a distinct race from our own There is scarcely 
a person of reputation among them, who has not left such 
labonoub records of himself I mtond dmmng up a list of 
such dianes and momou-s, which derne their importance from 

V 2 
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fliansts themselves Even tlie women of this time partook of 
the same thoughtful dispositions It appears that the Duchess 
of York, wife to James the Second, and the daughter of 
Clarendon, drew up a narrative of his life, the celebritcd 
Duchess of Newcastle has formed a dignified biography of her 
husband, Lady Fanshaw’s Memoirs have been recently pub- 
ished , and Mrs Hutchinson’s Memoirs of her Colonel have 
delighted every cunous reader 

Whitelocke’s ‘ Memonals” is a diary full of important 
public matters , and the noble editor, the Earl of Anglesea, 
observes, that “ our author not only served the state, in seve- 
ral stations, both at home and in foreipfn countnc!, but like 
wise comersed with hooks, and made himself a large provision 
from his studies and contemplation, like that noble Homan 
Portius Cato, as described by Nepos He was all along so 
much in business, one would not imagine he ever had leisure 
for books , yet, who considers his studies might helieve he 
had been alwa} s shut up nitli his friend Selden, and the dust 
of action never fallen on his gown ” "Wlien ‘SVliitclocke was 
sent on an embassy to Sw eden, he jouniahsed it , it amounts 
to two bulky quartos, cvtiemely cunous He has even left 
us a History of England 

Yet all IS not told of Whitelocke , and we have deeply to 
regret the loss, or at least the concealment, of a work addressed 
to his family, which apparently would be still more interest- 
mg, as exbibitmg his domestic habits and feehngs, and 
affording a model for those in pubbe life who had the spmt 
to imitate such greatness of mind, of w hich we ha\ e not many 
examples — ^Vhitelocke had drawn up a great work, which ho 
entitled, “ Demembrances of the Labours of Whileloche in 
the Annales of Ins Life, for the instruction of las Children ” 
To Dr Morton, the editor of ^Vllltelocke’s “ Journal of the 
Swedish Ambassy,” wc owe the notice of this work, and I 
shall triiiscnbe his dignified feehngs in regretting the want of 
these MSS “ Such a work, and by such a father, is become 
the mhentance of every child, whose abilities and station in 
hfe may at any time hereafter call upon him to deliberate for 
his country, — and for his family and person, as parts of the 
great whole , and I confess myself to be one of those who 
lament the suppression of that branch of the Annales which 
relates to the author himself in his pnvaie capacity, they 
would have afforded great pleasure as well as instruction to 
the world m their entire form The first volume, containmg 
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the Cut twenty 3 ears* of his life, may one day see the li^ht, 
hut the greatest part has hitherto escaped my inquiries ” 
This is all we know of a work of equal moral and philosophi- 
cal cunosity The preface, however, to these "Eeinem- 
hiancos,” has been fortunatel} preserved, and it is an extraoi- 
dinary production In this it appears that "WTiitclocko himself 
owed the Crst idea of his own work to one left by Ins father, 
which existed in the family, and to which he repeatedly refers 
Ins children He sij s, “ Tlio memory and worth of your 
deceased grandfatliei deserves all honour and imitation, both 
fiom you and me, his ‘Libei Famclicu-?,’ Ins own story, 
wiitten by himself, will he lejUo you, and was an encourage- 
ment and precedent to this larger work ” Here is a family 
picture quite new to us , the beads of the bouse are its his- 
torians, and these records of the lieait were animated b^’- 
examples and precepts, diaw’n from then own bosoms , and, 
as 'IVlntelocko feelingly expresses it, * all is recommended to 
the perusal and intended for the instruction of my own house, 
and almost in ev'erj' page jou will find a dedication to j'ou, 
my dear children ” 

The habit of labonous studies, and a zealous attention to 
the history of Ins own times, pioduced the Eegister and 
Clironich of Bishop Kennett “ Containing matters of fact, 
delivered 111 the words ol the most authentic papeis and re- 
cords, all daily entered and commented on ” it includes an 
account of all pamphlets as thej appeared This history, more 
valuable to us than to Ins own contemporaries, occupied two 
laigc folios, of winch only one lias been panted a zealous 
labour, w Inch could onl^' have been cai ried on from a motive 
of pure patnotism It is, howcv er, but a small part of the 
diligence of the bishop, since his own manuscripts form a 
small hbrary of themselves 

The mabgnaiit vengeance of Pi) nne m exposing the diary^ 
of Laud to the public eje, lost all its purpose, for iiothuig ap- 
peared more iavourable to Laud than this exposition of his 
private dim 3- "We forget the harshness 111 the personal 
mannei's of Laud himself, and sympathise ev en with Ins errors, 
when we turn ovei the simple leaves of this diarv*, winch 
obviousl3f was not mtendod foi any purpose but foi Ins own 
pi IV ate 0)0 and collected meditations* There liis whole 
heart is laid open . his errors are not concealed, and the pumv 

* It IS a thm 1)0011, stmply lapped in parcLmcnt, md filled vntli bnd 
pjpnjonndijms written in a remark nblr neat ipd minute Innd 
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of Ins intentions is established Laud, who too haughtily 
blended the prime minister xvith the archbishop, still, from 
conscientious motives, in the hurr^ of public duties, and in 
the pomp of piiblie honours, could steal aside into solitude, 
to account to God and himself for e\ery da}, and “ the e\il 
thereof” 

The diary of Henrj Eail of Clarendon, who inhcnted the 
industry of his father, has parti} escaped destruction , it pre- 
sents us with a picture of the manners of the ago, from n hence, 
says Bishop Douglas, we maj learn that at the close of the 
last centur} , a man of the first quality made it his constant 
practice to pass his time withoutshahing his arm ata gtaming- 
table, associating n ith jockey » at Newmarket, or murdenng 
time by a constant round of giddy dissipation, if not of ciami- 
nal indulgence Dunes w ere not uncommon in the last age ■ 
Lord Aiiglcsca, who m ide so great a figure in tlic reign of 
Chailcs the Second, left one bthiiid him , and one said to 
have been written b} the Duke of Shrcwsbui \ still exists 

But the most admirable tximple i*. Lord Clarendon’s His- 
tory of his own “ Life,” or rather of the court, and c\ cry c% eiit 
and person passing before him In this moMng scene he 
copies nature w ith freedom, and has exquisitely touched the 
individual character There that great statesman opens the 
most concealed transactions, and traces the x lews of the most 
opposite dispositions , and, though engaged, when in exile, in 
furthering thefoyal intercourse with tho loyalists, and when, 
on the Kcstoration, conducting the difficult afiairs of a great 
nation, a careless monarch, and a dissipated court, yet besides 
his immortal history of the cimI wars, "the chancellor of 
human nature” passed lus life in hahitual reflection, and his 
pen in daily employment Such was the admirable induiitry 
of our later ancestors their diaries and their memoirs arc its 
monuments* 

James the Second is an illustnons instance of the admi- 
rable industry of our ancestors "With lus own hand this 
pnnee wrote down tho chief occurrences of his tunes, and 
often his instant reflections and conjectures Perhaps no 
601 ereign pnnee, said blacpherson, has been know n to have 
left helund him better materials for history lYc at length 
possess a considerable portion of his diary , which is that of a 
man of business and of honest intentions, containing many 
remarkable facts which had otherwise escaped from our his- 
torians. 
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The literary man has formed diaiics purely of his studies, 
and the practice may be called journalising the mind, in a 
summaiy of studies, and a legistei of loose hints and slozzos, 
"that sometimes happily occur , and like Ringelbeigius, that 
enthusiast foi study, whose animated exhortations to young 
students have been aptly compaied to the sound of a trumpet 
in the field of battle, moiked down every night, before going 
to sleep, what had been done during the studious day Of 
this class of diaries. Gibbon has given us an illustrious 
model and there is an unpublished quarto of the late Barro 
Roberts, a young student of genius, devoted to curious le- 
seaiches, which deserves to meet the public eye * I should 
hke to see a little book published with this title, “ Otium 
dehtiosum tn quo dbjecta vel tn a^tione, vcl tn Icctionc, vel in 
vmone ad singulos dies Anni 1629 ohsei vata repi esentaniw ” 
Tins wntei was a Geiman, who boldly published for the 
course of one yeai, whatever ho lead oi had seen every day 
in that year As an cxpciiment, if honestly performed, this 
might be curious to the philosophical obscrvei , but to write 
doivn everything, may end in something hke nothing 
A great poetical contemporary of our own country does 
not think that even Dreams should pass away unnoticed, 
and he calls this register his J^octui nals His dreams are 
assuredly poetical , as Laud’s, who journalised his, seem to 
have been made up of the affau-s of state and religion , — the 
personages me his patrons, hu> enemies, and others , his 
dreams are scenical and dramatic Works of tins nature are 
not designed for the pubho eye , they are domestic annals, to 
be guarded iii the little archives of a family , they are offei- 
ings cast before our Lares 

Pleasing, 'wLon yonlh is long expired, to trace 
The forms oar pencil or our pen design’d , 

Sneh vros oar youthful air, and shape, and face, 

Snch the soft imago of our yoathfal mind 

Siim.sTONfi 


* This has also been pnhlished in a handsome quarto volume sinco the 
above was irrittcn Boherts’s collection of Anglo'Qnllio corns are now in 
the British hlu&cum ' 
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IIOEKSEBS OF THE PEESS 

Is the lii'itory of htcrituro, nntl porlnps in tliat of tlio 
human mind, llio inbtitution of tiio LicivstnB or the 
P iiEss, and Clvsoiis or Books, was a hold inicntion, de- 
signed to counteract that of the Prc«s itself, and cicn to 
com ert this nc\vlj-di«!co\crcd iiiRtnimcnt of human freedom 
into one ■which might serve to perpetuate that system of 
passive obedience whith had so long enabled modern Borne 
to dictate her laws to the univoibc It was thought pos&ible 
in the subtlety of Italian asluzia and Spaiilbh monachthm, to 
place a sentinel on the verj thoughts ns well as on the per- 
sons of nuthor> , and in ealremo cabcs, that books might be 
condemned to the flames as well ns hcrttics 
Of this institution, the hcgiiinmgs are obscure for it ori- 
ginated 111 caution and fcai , but as the work hetravs the 
workman, and the nation il phvstognoinv the native, it w 
evident that so iiiqmsitori il in net could oiilj hav c originated 
in the Inquisition ibclf rccble or p irltal attempts might 
previously have csislcd, for we kam that the monks had n 
pait of their hbrarics called the iitfcrno, which was not Iho 
part which they least vibitcd, lor it contained, or hid, all the 
prohibited books which liny could srmigglo into it But 
this inquisiton d power nssunud its most loriiiidablc shape in 
the council of Trent, when louie qloomy sjuriU from Komc 
and Madrid foicsaw the r^ volution of this new age of liooks 
TJio tuple crowned ponlifl had in vain rolled the thunders of 
llio Vatican, to slukc out of the hands of all men the 
volumes of Witkliflc, of IIus*<, and of Luther, and even me- 
naced their eager re uIcin v ilh death At tin** council Bms 
IV was presented with a catalogue of books of which they 
denounced that the perusal ouglit to be forbidden , lus Lull 
not only confirmed this hit of the condemned, hut added 
niles how' hooks should be judged Subsequent popes en- 
larged these catalogues, and added to the rules, ns the raou- 
stious novelties started up Inquisitois of books were ap- 
pointed , at Borne ' they consisted ol certain cardinals and 
“the master of the holyr palace," and literary inquiBitors 
were elected at Madrid, at Lisbon, at Naples, aiidfor the Low 
Countries , they were vv atching the ubiquity of the liumau 
mind Tlicbc catalogues of piohilnled books were called 7 ;/- 
^cics, and qt Borne p hodj of these Uteiury despots pro still 
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called “tlie Congregation of tlio Index ” The simple Index 
IS a list of condemned books winch aro never to be opened , 
but the Hxpurffafory Index indicates those only prohibited 
till they have undergone a purification No book was 
allowed to be on any subject, oi in anj'- language, which 
contained a single position, an ambiguous sentence, even a 
word, w'hich, in the most distant sense, could bo construed 
opposite to the doctrmes of the supieme authoritj of this 
council of Trent , wheie it seems to have been enacted, that 
all men, literate and illiterate, pimce and peasant, the Italian, 
the Spaniard and the Netherlander, should take the mint* 
stamp of their thoughts from the council of Trent, and 
millions of souls be struck, off at one blow, out of the same 
used mould 

The sages who compiled these Indexes, indeed, long had 
icason to imagine that passive obedience was attached to the 
human charactei and therefore tliej' considered, 'that tho 
publications of their adversaries required no other notice than 
a convenient inseition in their indexes But the heretics 
diligently repnnted them with ample prefaces and useful 
annotations, Dr James, of Oxford, republished an Index 
with due animadversions The parties made an opposite use 
of them while tho catholic crossed himself at every title, 
the heretic would pui chase no book which had not been in- 
dexed One of then portions exposed a list of those authoi-s 
whose heads w cre condemned as well ns then books it was 
a catalogue of men of genius 

The results of these indexes were somewhat cuiious As 
they were formed iii different countries, the opinions weie 
often diametrically opposite to each other The leaiaicd Anas 
Montanus, who was a chief inquisitor in the Netlierlands, 
and concerned in the Antwerp Index, lived to see his own 
works placed in the Homan Index, while the inquisitor of 
Naples w'as so displeased with the Spanish Index, that ho 
persisted to assert that it had never been printed at Madud • 
Men who began by insisting that all the world should not 
differ from then opmions, ended by not agreeing with them- 
selves A civil war raged among* the Index-makers , and if 
ono criminated, the other letaliatcd If one discovered ten 
places necessary to be expurgated, anothei found tliiity, and a 
third inclined to place the whole woik in the condemned list 
The inquisitors at length became so doubtful of their own 
opinions, that they gometinqcs expiessed m their license tor 
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pniiting, that “ they tolerated tho reading, aftei the book had 
been corrected by themsehes, till such time as the woik 
should bo considered ^vorthy of some fartlicr correction ” 
The expurgatory Indexes excited louder complaints than 
those which simply condemned books , because the purgers 
and castrators, as they were termed, or as Milton calls them, 
“the executioners of books,” by omitting, or intei pointing 
pTSsages, xaiude witVior say, oc vu\s\y, wUat tlie iu.(\ui.4vtots 
chose , and their editions, after the death of the authors, 
were compared to the erasures or forgencs m recoids for tho 
books which an author leaves behind him, nitli liis Inst coi- 
rections, are like lus last will and testament, and the public 
are the legitimate heirs of an author’s opinions 
The whole process of these expurgatory Indexes, that 
“ rakes through tho entrails of many an old good author, w ith 
a violation worse than any could be offered to Ins tomb,” as 
Milton says, must inevitably draw off the lifeblood, and 
leave an author a meie spectre* A book in Spain and Por- 
tugal passes through six or seven comts before it can be pub- 
lished, and IS supposed to recommend itself by the nifoimation, 
that it IS published with all tho necessary piivilegcs They 
would sometimes keep works from publication till they had 
‘ propeily qualified them, inieremse calfi^iam,'* which in one 
case is said to have occupied them during foi ty years Authors 
of genius have taken flight at the gnpo of “ tho master of 
'' the holy palace,” or the lacerating sciatches of tho “ corrector- 
general por su magestad ” At Madiid and Lisbon, and even 
at Borne, this licensing of books has confined most of their 
authors to the body of the good fathers thembclvcs 
The Commentanes on the Lnsiad, by Paria de Souza, had 
occupied his zealous labours for twenty-five jcaia, and were 
favourably received by the learned But the commentator 
was brought before this tribunal of ciiticism and religion, as 
suspected of heretical opuiions, when the accuser did not 
succeed before tho inquwitors of Madnd, he carried tho charge 
to that of Lisbon an injunction was immediately issued to 
foibid the sale of the Commentaries, and it cost the commen- 
tator an eluboiato defence, to demonstrate tho Catholicism of 
tho poet and himself The Commentanes finally weie re- 
leased from perpetual imprisonment 

This system has prospered to admiration, in keeping public 
opmion down to a certain meanness of spiiit, and happily 
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preserved stationary the cliildisli stupidity tbiough tbe nation, 
on whicli so muoh depended 

ITani’s History of Venice is allowed to be printed, because . 
it contained nothing against princes Pniices then were 
either immaculate or historians false Tlie History of Guic- 
ciardini IS still scarred witli the merciless wound of the 
papistic censor , and a curious account of the oiigin and in- 
crease of papal power was long wantmg in the third and fouith 
book of bis history VeUy’s History of Prance would have 
been an admirable work had it not been prmted at Pans • 

When the insertions in the Inde'^ were found of no other 
use than to bring the peccant volumes under the eyes of the 
curious, they employed the secular arm in burnmg them in 
pubbe places The history of these literary conflagiations 
has often been traced by writers of opposite parties , for the 
truth is, that both used them zealots seem all formed of one 
material, whatevei be their party They had yet to learn, 
tbit burning was not confuting, and that these public fires 
were an advertisement by proclamation The pubhsher of 
Erasmus’s Colloquies intrigued to procure the burning of his 
book, uhich rai‘'Cd the sale to twenty-four thousand' 

"A cunous literary anecdote has reached us of the times of 
Henry YIH Tonstall, Bishop of London, accused at that 
day for his moderation in pie'erring the burning of books ta 
that of authors, which was then getting into practice, to tes- 
tify his abhorrence of Tiiidal’b principles, nho had prmted a 
translation of the Hew Testament, a scaled book foi the mul- 
titude, thought of purchasing all the copies of Tindal’s trans- 
lation, and annihilating them in the common flame This 
occurred to him when passing through Antwerp in 1529, 
then a place of refuge for the Tmdalists He employed au 
English merchant there for this business, who happened to be 
a secret follower of Tindal, and acquainted him with the 
bishop’s intention Tindal was extremely glad to hear of the 
project, for he was desirous of printing a more correct edition 
of lus version , the first impression still hung on his hands, 
and he was too poor to make a new one , he gladly furnished 
the English merchant uith all his unsold copies, which the 
bishop as eagerly bought, and had them all pubholy burnt m 
Cheapside The people not only declared this was a “ burn- 
ing of the word of God,” but it inflamed the desire of 
reading that volume, and the second edition was sought 
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after at any price ‘^Vllen one of the Tindalists, who was 
sent here to sell them, was promised hy tlio lord chancellor, 
in a pnvato examination, that he should not sufier if he 
would reveal who encouraged and supported his party at 
Antwerp, the Tindalist immediatel}’- accepted the offer, and 
assured the lord chancellor tint the greatest cncouiagement 
they had was from Tonstall, the Bishop of London, who had 
bought up half the impression, and enabled them to produce 
a second * 

In the reign of Henry VIII we seem to have burnt boolcs 
on both sides, it was an age of unsettled opinions, in Edward’s, 
the Catholic woiks were burnt, and Mary had her pyramids 
of Protestant volumes , in Elizabeth’s, political pamphlets 
fed the flames , and libels in the reign ot James I and his 
sons 

■ Such was this black dwarf of literature, genei ated by Italian 
craft and Spanish monkery, which, however, was fondly 
adopted as it ci cpt in among all the nations of Europe Prance 
cannot exactly hx on the era of her Censeurs de Ltvres, and 
we oursehes, who gave it its death-blow, found the custom 
prevail without any authority from our statutes The practice 
of licensing books was unquestionably derived from the In- 
quisition, and was applied here first to books of lehgion 
Britain long groaned undei the leaden stamp of an Imp) i- 
matu) Oxford and Cambiidge still grasp at this shadow of 
departed literary despotism, they have their licensers, and 
their Imprmatui s Long, even m our land, men of geuius 
were either sufleiing the vigorous limbs of their productions 
to be shamefully mutilated in public, oi voluntarily com- 
mitted a literary suicide in their own manuscripts Camden 
declaiedthat he was not suffered to print all his Elizabeth, 
and sent those passages over to Do Thou, the Prench historian, 
who printed bis history faithfully two years after Camden’s 
first edition, 1615 The same happened to Lord Herbert’s 
Histoiy of Henry VIII n’lneh has never been given accordmg 
to the ongmal, which is still m existence In the poems of 
Lord Brooke, we find a lacuna of the first twenty pages , it 
was a po'em on Eeligion, cancelled by the order of Archbishop 
Laud The great Sir Matthew Hale oideied that none of 
his woiks should he printed after his death , as he appre- 
hended that, in the licensing of them, some things mi^ht be 
sjjruck out or altered, which ho liad observed, not mthout 
eoipp ipdignatiop, had been clone to tliosp of a Iparppd ffiep4 1 
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and lie prclened bequeathing his uncorruptcd MSS. to the 
Society of Lincoln’s Inn, as their only guai*dians, hoping that 
they were a treasure woith keeping Contemporary authors 
have fiequent allusions to such hooks, impcifect and mutilated 
at the caprice oi the violence of a licenser 

The laws of England have novel violated the freedom and 
the dignity of its press “ There is no law to prevent the 
printing ot any hook in England, only a decree in the Star- 
chamber,” said the learned Selden * Proclamations were 
occasionally issued agamst authors and books , and foreign 
woiks weie, at times, prolnbited The freedom of the press 
was rather ciicumvOnted, than openly attacked, in the leign 
of Elizabeth, who dreaded the Homan Catholics, nho were at 
once disputing her right to the throne, and tho religion of the 
state Foreign publications, oi “ books from any parts 
beyond the seas,” were therefore prohibited f Tlie press, 
however, was not fiee under the reign of a sovereign, whoso 
high-toned feelings, and the exigencies of the times, rendered 
ns despotic in deed^, as the pacide James was in tcoids 
Although the press had then no restrictions, an author was 
always at tho mercy of tho government Elizabeth too had 
a keen scent after what she called treason, which she allowed 
to take in a largo compass She condemned one author 
(wnth hib publisher) to have the hand cut off which wiote his 
book , and she hanged another J It was Sir Fraucis Bacon, 

* Sir Thomas Crew’s Collection of the Frocccdincs of the Farliamcnt 
IC28, p 71 

f The consequence of this prohibition was, that our own men of learning 
wero nt a loss to know wliat arms the enemies of England, and of her 
religion, wero fabricating against us This knowledge was ahsolntclj 
occessary, as appears by a curious fact m Strype’s Life of \7hitgift A 
license for tlio importation of foreign books was granted to an Italian 
tacrchant, w ith orders to collect abroad this sort of Lbels , but he was 
to deposit them with tlio archbishop and tho priiy council A few, no 
Joubt, wero obtained by tho cunous, Catholic or Protestant. — Strype’s 

Life of ^Yhltglft,” p 2GS 

$ The author, with his publisher, who had their right hands cut off, 
was John Stubbs of Lincoln’s Inn, a hot headed Funtan, whose sister was 
mamed to Thomas Cartwnght, the head of that faction This esccution 
wok place upon a scaffold, in the market place at Westminster After 
Btubbs had his right hand cut off, with his kft ho pulled off his hat, and 
tried with a load toici^ “ God save the Queen I” the multitude standing 
deeply silent, either out of horror at this new and unwonted kind of 
-punishment, or else out of commiseration of the undaunted man, whose 
Character was unblemished Camden, a witness to this transaction, has 
related it Tho author, and the pnnter, and the publisher were cos* 
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or Lis fatLer, wLo once pleasantly turned aside tLe keen 
edge of her legal vindictiveness, for when Elizabeth was in- 
quinng whether an author, whose book she had given him to 
examine, was not guilty of treason, he leplied, “ Not of 
treason, madams but of robbery, if you please , for he has 
taken dl that is worth noticing in him from Tacitus and 
Sallust” With the fear of Elizabeth befoie his eyes, 
Hohnshed castrated the volumes of his History When 
Giles Fletcher, after liis Russian embas<!y, congratulated him- 
self with having escaped with liis head, and on his letum 
wrote a hook called “ The Russian Commonwealth,” describ- 
ing its tyranny, Elizabeth forbad the publishing of the work 
Our Russian merchants were frightened, for they petitioned 
the queen to suppress the work , the original petition, with 
the offensive passages, exists among the Lansdowne manu- 
scripts It IS curious to contrast this fact with anothei 
bettei known, under the reign of William the Third , then the 
press had obtained its perfect freedom, and even tlio shadow 
of the sovereign could not pass between an author and Ins 
work When the Danish ambassador complained to the kmg 
of the fieedom which Lord Molesworth had exercised on his 
master’s government, m his Account of Denmark, and hinted 
that, if a Dane had done the same with a King of Enghmd, 
he would, on complaint, have taken the author’s head off — 
” That I cannot do,” replied the sovereign of a free people, 
” but if you please, I will tell him what you say, and he bhall 
put it into the next edition of his hook ” What an immense 
interval between the feelings of Elizabeth and William, with 
hardly a century hetuixt them I 
James the First proclaimed Buchanan’s history, and a 
political tract of his, at “ the Mercat Cross and every one 
was to bring his copy “to be peiusib and purgit of the 
offensive and extraordinare matens,” under a heavy penalty 
Knox, whom Milton calls “ the Reformer of a Kingdom,” was 

demned to this barbinras pnnubment^ on on not of Fliibp and Slaty, 
agaxnti ike avihon and puUtdicra of aedtltoue wrUiiigs Some Jawjera 
were honest enough to osscit that the sentence was crroncons, for that net 
was only a temponuy one, and died with Qnecn Sliuy , hot, of these honest 
lawyers, one was sent to the Toner, and another was so sharply ropn- 
mnnded, that he resigned his place as a judge in the Common Fleas. Other 
lawyers, as the lord chief jastice, who fawned on the prerogative far more 
then than afterwards in the Stuart reigns, asserted that Queen lifary was 
a hmg , and that an act made by any hmg, unless repealed, must always 
exist, because the Emg of England never £cs 1 
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^ao oui tailed , and “the sense of that great man shall, to aU 
posterity, be lost for the feai fulness or the presumptuous 
lashness of a peifunctory hcensei ” 

The icgulai establishment of heensersof the press appeared 
undei Chailes the First It must be placed among the pro- 
jects of Laud, and the hing, I suspect, mcliued to it , for by 
a passage in a manusoiipt letter of the times, I find, that 
ivlicn Chailes pnntcd his speech on the dissolution of the 
pailiamcnt, which excited such general discontent, some one 
printed Queen Ijlhzabcth’s last speech as a companion-piece 
This was piesented to the king by his own pnnter, Hohn Bill, 
not fiom a political motive, but merely by way of complaint 
that another had pnntcd, without leave oi license, that which, 
ns the king’s pnnter, he asserted was his own copyright 
Charles does not seem to have been pleased with the gift, and 
observed, “ You pnnters print anything ” Thiee gentlemen 
of the licd-chamber, continues the writer, standing by, 
commended Mr Bill very much, and prayed him to come 
offcenei with such rarities to the king, because they might do 
some good * 

One of the consequences of this persecution of the press 
was, the raising up of a new class of publishers, under the 
government of Chailes I , those who became noted for what 
was then called “unlawful and unlicensed books ” Sparkes, 
the publisher of Prynne’s “ Histnomastix,” was of this 
class I have clsewheie entered more particularly into this 
subject t 'The Presbytenan party in parliament, who thus 
found the press closed on them, vehemently cned out for its 
freedom and it was imagined, that when they had ascended 
into power, the odious o&ce of a licenser of the press would 
have been abolished , but these pretended friends of freedom, 
on the contrary, discovered themselves as tenderly ahve to the 
office as the old government, and mamtained it with the 
extiemest- vigour Such is the political history of mankind 

The htcraiy fate of Milton was remarkable liis genius 
w as castrated alike by the monarchical and the republican 
government The royal licenser expunged several passages 
fiom Milton’s history, in which Milton had pamted the 
superstition, the pride, and the cunning of the Saxon monks, 
which the sagacious hcenser applied to Charles II and the 

* A letter from J lliCead to Sir N, Stutenlle, Jaly 19, 1628 Slcme 
MSS 4178 

t See “ Cilnimtics of Authors,” vol u. p 116 
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bishops, but: Milton had before suflered as'merciless a ttiuti. 
lation from Ins old friends the republicans , mIjo suppressed a 
bold picture, tihen from life, which he had introduced into 
Ills History of the Long Parliament and Assembly of Divines. 
Milton gave the unlicensed passages to the Earl of Anglcsea, 
a literary nobleman, the editor of 'V\nutelocke’s Memorials , 
and the castrated passage, which could not be licensed in 
1070, was received with peculiar interest when separately 
published in 16S1 * “ It there be found in an author’s book 
one sentence of a venturous edge, uttered in the height of 
zeal, and who knows whether it might not he the dictate of n 
dll me spn it, yet not suiting everj low decrepit humour of 
their own, they will not pardon him their dash ” 

Tins office seems t-o have lam dormant a short time under 
Cromwell, from the scruples of a conscientious licenser, who 
desired the council of state, in 1G40, for reasons giicn, to he 
dischai'gcd A om that einploj ment This Mabot, the licenser, 
was evidently deeply' touched bj Milton’s address for “ The 
iihcrty of Unlicensed Pnntinjr ” The office was, however, 
leiiied on the restoration of Charles II , and through the 
roign of James II the abuses of licensers were unqucstlon* 
abl} not discouraged their castrations of books rcjiuntcd 
appear to have been a ery artful , for m reprinting Gage’s 
“Suney of the West Indies,” which originally consisted of 
twenty-tavo chapters, in lOlS and 1G57, aaith a dedication to 
Sir Thomas Fairfax, — in 1G77, after expunging the passages 
in honour of Fairfax, the dedication is dexterously turned 
into a preface, and the twentj -second chapter bung obnox- 
ious for containing pni-ticulars of tlio aitificcs of “the 
papahns,” as Milton calls the Papists, in converting the 
author, was entirely chopped aaaay bj the licensor’s liatclict 
The castrated chapter, as usual, was preseried afterwards 
separately Liteiary despotism at least is short-sighted in 
its views, for the expedients it employs are certain of over- 
turning themsehes 


It IS a quarto tract, entitled “Mr John hhlton’s Cliaraetor of the 
IionR Parliament and Assembly of Bivmcs in 1641 , omitted m bis other 

seasonable for these times 
, It IS inserted in the nneastrated edition of Milton’s prose ■irorfcs 

in 1<83 It IS a retort on the Pre.lyUnan Clement 'VValLer's Histoir of 
Intltyrndmu. and IVarburton, m his admirable charaoters of the 
this pen^, alluding to CTement Walker. 6aya-“Miltoa was 
XimsSalion ” ® cbmeter be draws of the Presbyterian 
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On tLiS sul)jcct we must not omit noticing one of the 
noblest and most eloquent prose compositions of Milton, 
“ the Areopagitica , a Speech for the Liberty of TTnlicensed 
Pnnting ” It is a work of loie and inspiration, and breath- 
ing tlie most enlarged spirit of literature, sepirating, at an 
awfid distance from the multitude, that character “ w ho was 
bom to study and to love learning foi itself, not for lucre, or 
any other end, but, perhaps, for that 1 isting fame and per- 
petuity of praise, u hicli God and good men have consented 
shall be the reward of those whose pubbshed labours advance 
the good of mankmd ” 

One part ot this unparalleled effusion turns on “ the quality 
which ought to be in every licenser ” It will suit our neiv 
licensers of public opinion, a laborious corps well known, 
who constitute themselves without an act ol Star-chamber 
I shall pick out but a few sentences, that I ma\ add some 
little facts, casually preserved, of the ineptitude of such an 
officer 

“ He wLo is made judge to sit upon the birth or duatli of books, irliethcr 
they may be wafted into this world or not, had neetl to be a man above tho 
common measure, both studious, learned, and judicious , there may be else 
no mean mistakes in his censure It he be of such worth ns behom him, 
there cannot be a more tedious and unplcasing jonrnev work, a greater loss 
of tune levied upon his head, than to be made th», perpetual reader of 
unchosen books und pamphlets There is no book acceptable, unless at 
certain seasons , but to be enjovued the reading of that at all times, whereof 
three pages would not down at any time, is an imposition whidi I cannot 
believe bow he that aalnes time and his own studies, or is but of a sensible 
uostnl, should be able to endure. — W hat advantage is it to be a man over 
A IS to he a boy at school, if wc have only ’scaped the ferula to come under 
the fesene of an Jn pnmaturj — if serious and elaborate writings, as if they 
were no more than the theme of a grammar lad under his pedagogue^ must 
not be uttered without the cursory eyes of a tcmpon»ing licenser ? AVlicn 
a man writes to the world, he summons up all his ro.ason and deliberation 
to assist him ; he searches, meditates, is industnons, and likely consults 
and confers w ith his jndnjons thenda, as well as anv that wnt before him 
if in this, the mest consaramate act of his fidelitj and ripeness, no years, 
no industry, no former proof of liis abilities can bring him to th"t state of 
matnntv ns not to be still mistrnsted and suspected, unless he can;} all 
his considerate diligence, all his midnight watUungs, and exiicnsc of Fal* 
ladian oil, to the hastv view of an unleisurcd licenser, perhaps much his 
younger, perhaps inferior in judgment^ perhaps one who never knew tho 
labour of book writing , and if he be not repulsed or slighted, must appear 
in pnnt like a Punie uith his guardian, and his censor’s hand on the back 
of his title to be his b-ail and snretv that he is no idiot or seducer , it can- 
not be but a dishonour and dc'-ogntion to the author, to the book, to the 
pnvilege and digmty of learaing ” 

The reitler may &II 0 W the streni in the great 

TOh II Q 
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original , T must, however, pieservo one image of exquisite 
sarcasm 

I 

“ Debtors and delinquents walk abont witbont a keeper , but inoffensive 
books must not stir forth without a visible jailor in their title , nor is it 
to tho common people less than a reproach , for if we dare not trust them 
with an English pamphlet, what do we but censure them for a giddj”, 
Mtions, and ungrounded people, in such a sick and weak state of faith and 
discretion, ns to bo able to take nothing but thro’ tho glisUr pipo of n 
licenser 1” 


The Ignorance and stupidity of thc'ic censors were often, 
indeed, as icmaiKahlc as their exterminating spirit The 
nohlo simile of Milton, of Satan with the rising sun, in tho 
first hook of tho Paradise Lost, had nearly occasioned tho 
suppression of oui national epic it was supposed to contain 
a treasonable allusion Tlie tragedy of Arminius, hy one 
Patcison, who was an amanuensis oi the poet Thomson, was 
intended for lepicsentation, but the dramatic censor retused a 
license ns Edw ard and Eleanora w as not permitted to be 
performed, being conbulered a party w ork, our sagacious state* 
critic imagined that Paterson’s oten play was in the same 
predicament by being m the same hand-wnting » Malebrancho 
said, that he could ne\ er obtain an approbation for Ins " Ee- 
searcli after Truth,” because it was unintelligible to Ins cen- 
sors, at length Mezciay, the Instonnn, approved of it as a 
book of geometry Latterly, m Prance, it is said that the 
gieatest geniuses weie obliged to submit tbeir woiks to the 
ciitical understanding of persons who bad fonncrly been low 
dependents on some man of quality, and who appear to have 
brought the same servility ol mind to tho examination of 
works of genius There is something, wliidi, on the principle 
of incongruity and coiitnist, becomes exquisitely ludicrous, in 
obseiving the worlds of men of genius allowed to be printed, 
and even commended, by certain persons who have never 
printed their names but to their licenses One of these gen* 
tiemcn suppicssed a work, because it contained principles of 
pvemment which appealed to him not conformable to the 
laws of Moses Another said to a geometrician— » I cannot 
pemit the publication of your book you dare to say, that, 
between two given points, the shortest line is the straight 
Ime Do 3 ou think me such an idiot as not to perceii e your 
a lusion ? If 3 our work appealed, I should make enemies of 
alUhose who find, hy crooked wn3s, an easier admittance 
intj court, tlian b3 a straight line Oonsidui thou number 1 ” 
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scorns, liovrevei, to be an excellent joTce. At this moment 
the censors jn Austria appear singularly inept , for, not long 
ago, they condemned as heretical, tno books, one of which, 
entitled “ Prmcijpes de la Trigonometric," the censor would 
not allow to be printed, because the Trinity, which ho 
iningmcd to be included in tngonometrj', was not permitted 
to be discussed and the other, on the “ Destruction of In- 
sects,” he insisted had a coiert allusion to the Jesuits, who, 
he conceived, were thus malignantly designated 

A curious literary anecdote has been recorded of the 
learned Diehard Simon Compelled to insert in one of his 
works the qu'ihf^ing opinions of the censor of the Sorbonne, 
he inserted them within crotchets But a strange misfortune 
attended this coiitnvance The printer, w ho was not let into the 
secret, printed the Avork without these essential marks • by 
which means the enraged author saw bis own pecubar opmions 
overturned m the very work written to maintain them 1 
These appear tnfling mmutise , and yet, like a hair in a 
watch, which utterly destroys its progress, these little m^tiie 
obliged wntere to have recourse to foreign presses; com- 
pelled a Montesquieu to write with concealed ambiguity, and 
many to sign a recantation of pnnciples which they could 
never change The recantation of Selden, extorted from his 
hand on his suppressed " Histone of Tithes,” humiliated a 
great mind , but it could not remove a particle from the masses 
of his learning, nor darken the luminous conviction of his rea- 
sonings , nor did it diminish the number of those who assented 
and now assent to his pnnciples Decantations usually prove 
the force of authority rather than the change of opmion 
When a Dr Pocklington was condemned to make a recanta- 
tion, he hit the etymology of the word, while he caught at 
the spint — ^lie began thus “ If canto be to smg, « ccanto is 
to sing again ” So that he rechauted his offending opinions, 
by repeating them in his recantation 
At the Devolution in England, licenses for the press ceased , 
but its hborty did not commence tdl 169^ when every 
restraint was taken off by the firm and decisne tone of the 
Commons It was granted, says our philosophic Hume, " to 
the great displeasure of the king and his ministers, who, 
seeing nowhere in any government, durmg present or past 
ages, any example of such unlimited freedom, doubted much 
of its salutary effects , and probably thought that no hooks 
or wntmgs would ever so much improve the general under- 

q2 
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standing of men, as to lender it safe to entrust them ivitli dti 
indulgence so easily abused ” 

And the piesent moment veiiBes the prescient conjecture 
of the philosopher Such is the licentiousness of our pres^, 
that some, not perhaps the most hostile to the cause of 
freedom, would nut be averse to manacle authors once more 
with an liiPiiiJiATUK It will not be denied that Erasmus 
was a fnend to the freedom of the press, yet he was so 
shocked at the licentiousness of Luthei’s pen, that there was 
a time when he considered it necessaiy to res^ain its liberty 
It uat. then as now Erasmus had, indeed, been miserably 
calumniated, and expected future libels I am glad, howevei, 
to observe, that he aftei wards, on a more im2}artial investi- 
gation, confessed that such a remedy was much more dan- 
gerous than th&disease To restrain the liberty of the press, 
can only be the interest of the individual, never that of 
the public , one must be a patnot heie we must stand in 
the field with an unshielded bieast, since the safety of the 
people 13 the bupreme law There were, in Milton’s days, 
some who said of this institution, that, although the inventois 
were bad, the thing, for all that, might be good “ This 
may be so, ’ replies the vehement advocate for “unlicensed 
printmg ’’ But as the commonwealths have existed through 
all ages, and have forborne to use it, he bees no necessity for 
the invention , and held it as a dangei ous and suspicions 
fruit from the tree which bore it The ages of the wisest com- 
monwealths, Milton seems not to have recollected, were not 
diseased with the popular infection of publications, issuin°' 
at all hours, and propagated with a celerity on vv'hich the 
ancients could not calculate The learned Dr James, who 
has denounced the invention of the Indexes, confesses, how- 
ever, tint it was not unuseful when it lestrained the publica- 
tions of atheistic and immoral works But 'it is oui lot to 
boar with all the consequent evils, that we may preserve the 
inviolate, since, as the profound Hume has declared, 

‘ The LiBEHTr op Bhitaiit is gone pob eteb, when such 
attempts shall succeed ” 

A constitutional sovereign will consider the freedom of 
tte piess as the solo organ of the feehngs of the people 
Calumniators he will leave to the fate of calumny, a fate 
similar to those who, having overchaiged 'their arms with 
the^feUest intentions, find that the death which they intcnde; 
for others, m bursting, only annihilates themselves. 
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Tire “ti*ue” modern critics on our elder wntere are apt to 
tliunder their anathemas on innocent heads little versed 
in the was of our literatuie, and the fashions of oui wit, 
popular cnticism must submit to ho guided by the literary 
historian 

Kippis condemns Sii Symonds D’Ewes foi his admiration 
of two anagiams, expressive of the feelings of the times It 
lequiiedthe valoui of FalstaCF to attack extinct anagrams, 
and our pretended English Bayle thought himself secure m 
pronouncing all anagrammatists to be wanting in judgment 
and taste yet, if this mecliamcal ciitic did not know some- 
thing of the state and natiii e of amgrams in Sir Symonds’ 
daj', ho Mas more deficient in that cuiiosity of <litcratuiQ 
M'lnch.his work lequircd, than plain honest Sir Symonds in 
the taste and judgment of m Inch he is so contemptuously de- 
prived The author w ho thus decides on the tastes of another 
age by those of his o« n day, and m hose knowledge of the 
national litemtuio does not extend be\ond liis own centuij, 
is neithw histoiian noi ciitic The truth is, tint Anaoha-MS 
were then the fashionable amusements of the wittiest and the 
most learned 

jKippis sajs, and otheis have repeated, “That Sir Sj monds 
D Em es’s judgment and taste, with legaid to wit, mw e as con- 
temptible as cm well bo imagined. Mill be evident fiom tlio 
folloMung passage taken from his account of Can Earl of 
Somerset, and his Mife ‘ This discontent gave many satiiical 
Mits occasion to vent themselves into stmgie [stinging] libels, 
111 M Inch they spared neither the persons nor families of that 
unfoitunato pair There came also two anagrams to my 
hands, not unxioi ihif to he owned htf the i ai est tcifs of this 
age' These mcic, one veiy descriptive ol the lady, and the 
other, of an incident in m Inch this infamous m oman was so 
deeply crimmated 

Frakoes EoMAno Thom is OvexbvrIe 

Car finds a fiVtore 0/ Ol hiss Muriha " 

This sort of M it 13 not falser it least than the criticism 
which infers, that D’Evves’ ‘ judgment and taste were as con- 
temptible as can well be,” foi he might have admired these 
{jpagrams, which, however aie not of the nicest constiaiction, 
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And yet not have teen so destitute of those cpahties of which 
he IS so authontatively divested 

Camden has a chapter m his “Eemains” on Air ag basis, 
which he deflncs to be a dissolution of a (person’s) n<mie 
into its letters, as its elements , and a new connexion into 
words IS formed by their transposition, if possible, ivithout 
addition, subtraction, or change of the lettere and the 
words must make a sentence apphcable to the person named 
The Anagram is complimentary or satirical , it may contain 
some allusion to an event, or descnbe some personal cha* 
ractenstic * 

Such difficult trifles it may be convenient at all times to 
discard , but, if ingenious minds can convert an Aitageam 
into a means of exercising their ingenmty, the things them- 
selves will necessarily become ingenious No ingenuity can 
make an Acnosxic ingenious , for this is nothing but a me- 
chanical arrangement of the letters of a name, and yet this 
literary folly long pi evaded in Europe 

As lor Axaoeams, if antiquity can consecrate some folhes, 
they aie of very ancient date They were classed, among the 
Hebrews, among the cabalistic sciences, they pretended to 
discover occult qualities in proper names , it was an oriental 
practice , and was caught by the Greeks Plato had strange 
notions of the influence of Anagiams when draivn out of 
persons’ names , and the later Platonists are full of the mys- 
teries of the anagrammatic virtues of names The chimerical 
associations of the character and qualities of a man with his 
name anagrammatised may often have inshgated to the choice 
of a vocation, or othcnvise afibeted his imagination 
liycophron has left some on record, — two on Ptolemseus 
Philadelphus, Ejng of Egypt, and Ins Queen Arsinoe The 
lung’s name was thus anagrammatised — 

irrOAEMAIOS, 

’Aa-d fuXiTos, 2iAi>E OP noKEr, 

and the queen’s, 

^siNon, 

’’Epac loj , JOKO’S TIOIiET 

Leanung, which revived under Francis the First m France, 

^attoy, in Ins “Doctor,” has a irhimsical chapter on Anagrams, 
which, ho says, “are not likely ever again to hold so high a place among 
tlm prevalent pnismts of litcratnro as they did in the seventeenth century, 
when Louis XIII appointed the Provensal, Thomas BiUen, to be lua royal 
tnagnumnatist, and granted him o salary of 12, 000 livrcs.” 
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did uot/ disdain to cultivate tins small dowci of wit Daiira!, 
had such a felicity m making these tiifles, that many illus* 
ti ions persons sent their names to him to he anagrammatised 
Lc Lahoureui, the histoiian, was c\ticmcly pleased mth the 
anagram made on the mistress of Chnilcs the Ninth of S'rauce 
Her name was 

‘ Mane TovcJict 

Jh OIUBSIE TOVT 

which IB histoiically just 

In the assassin of Henry the Thud, 

FiHic Jacques Clement, , 

they discovered 

CeST 1,’EhPEB QOI M’A OIi£b 

I preserve a few specimens of some of our own anagrams. 
The mildness of the goveinment of Elizabeth, contrasted with' 
her intrepidity against the Ibeiiaiis, is thus picked out of hci 
title , she lb made the English c\\ c-lanih, and the lioness of 
Spain — 

Elt:ahct7ta Regina Angliee 
Aiiqlis Agba, niurniJE Lea 

The unhappy lustoiy of Mary Queen of Scots, the depura- 
tion of hci kingdom, and hei violent death, weic evpiessed 
in this Latin anagram — 

4 Mai la Slcuaida Sco'orim Regina 
TnusA 1 1 Beohi^ hoete amaka oado 

and 111 

Maria Slevaila 
Yebitas Armaia 

Another fanciful one on our James the First, whoso right- 
ful claim to the Biitish monarchy, ns the descendant of the 
visionary Arthui, could only have satisfied genealogists of 
lomance reading — 

Cliailcs James Stcuart 
CiAiMS Ariudr’s Seat 

Sylvester, the translator of Du Bnrtas, considered himself 
foitunate when he found m the name of his sovereign the 
strongest bond of affection to his sen icc In thb dedication 
ho migb loyal changes on the name of his liege, James Sluart 
111 which he finds a just mastei I 

The aiingiam on Monk, aftei wauls Duke of Albemarle, on 
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the lestoiation of Chiilea the Second, included nn important 
date in our hibtory ^ 

Oeorgttu Zlonle, Dux de Aumatl^ 

Dgo regem rcdiixi A no Sa jiDOiiVr 

A slight levorsingof the letteisininamepioducedflliaiipj' 
compliment , as in Kci non was found JRenoun, and the cele- 
biated Sir Thomas Wiat hoie Ins own designation m Ins 
oame, a TVtl ** Of the poet Wallet the anagrammatist said, 

Hts brows need not with Lnwrel to be bound, 

Since in his name with Lawrel be is crown d 

Handle Ifolmes, who has wntten a very extraoidinary vo- 
lume on heiiildrj', was complimented by an expressive ana- 
gram 

• Zo, Meres Herald l 

These anagrams were often devoted to the peisonal attach- 
ments of love or friendship A fiiend delighted to tw’ine his 
name with the name of his fiiend Chasliaice, the poet, had 
a literary intimate of the name of Cat , who w as his posthu- 
mous editor , and, in prefixing some elegiac hues, discovers 
that his late fiiend Crashawe w'as Car, for so the anagram of 
Ct asJiawe jams Jle teas Cat On this quaint discoveiy, he 
has indulged all the tendeiness of his recollections — 

tVas Car then Crasbawe, or was Crashawe Car? 

Since both within one name combined are 
es, Cai's Crashawe, lie Car , ’tis Lore alone 

WJiicb melts two hearts, of both composing one, 

So Crashawe’s still the same, &.0 

A happy anagram on a person’s name might hate a moral 
effect on the feelings as theie is reason to believe, that cei- 
taiii cclebiated names have had some influence on the personal 
charactei ^Yhen one Jilat tha Nicholson w'as found out to he 
Soon calm in Neat t, the anagram, in becoming familiar to 
hei, might affoid an opportune admonition But, peihaps, 
the happiest of anagrams was produced on a singular person 

* Two of the Inckiest hits which anngrammatists have made, were oh the 
Attorney Genenl Wilham A’op— “I moyl in law and Sir Edmundburg 
podfrey—" I find murdered by rogues ” But of unfitting amgnms, none 
wore over more cunonsly unfit tlian those which were discovered in Mar- 
gnerite de Valois, the profligate Queen of Kavaire — “ Salve, Virgo Mnt^ 
■Dei , on, do vertn royal image ” — ^Southey’s Doctor 
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and occnsion Lady Eleanor Davies, tlie wife of tlie cele- 
brated Sir John Davies, the poet, was a very extraoidmary 
character She was the Cassandra of her age , and several of 
her predictions warranted hei to eonceue she was a pro- 
phetess As her piophecics in the troubled times ol Chailes 
I were usually against the government, she was at length 
brought by them into the court of High Commission The 
prophetess was not a little mad, and fancied the spiiit of 
Daniel was in her, fiom an anagram she had formed of her 
name — 

Elgakor Batigs 
Eetgai. 0 Bamel I 

The anagram had too much b}^ an n, and too little by an s , 
jet DanieJ and teveal were in it, and that was sufficient to 
satisfy her inspirations The court attempted to di"5possess 
the spii it from the lady, while the bishops were in i am rea- 
soning the point with her out of the scriptures, to no purpose, 
she poising text against text — one of the deans of the Arches, 
says He 3 hn, “shot hei thoiough and thorough with an aiiow 
borrowed fiom her own quivei ” ho took a pen, and at last 
hit upon this elegant anagram 

D\iie Eleaxor Davies 
KeI ER 60 HAD A LADIE I 

The happy fancy put the solemn couit into Inughtei, and 
Cassandra into the utmost dejection of spirit Foiled by her 
' own w capons, her spu it suddenly forsook her , and either she 
neier afterwards ^entu^ed on piophesymg, oi the anagiam 
perpetually remmded her heareis of her state — and we heai 
no more of this prophetess • 

Thus much havel wTitten in fa\ oui of Sii Sj monds D’Ewes’s 
keen ichsh of a “stingie auagiani ,” and on the eiroi of those 
hteraij histoiians, who do not entei into the spirit of the age 
they are uniting on 

We find in theSciibleiiad, the A^'aquams appealing in the 
land of false wit 

But with still more disorder’d march advance, 

(Nor march it seem’d, but wild fintastic dance,) 

The uncouth A^ icrans, distorted trim, 

Bhiftmg, in double mazes, o’er the plain 

' C n 161. 
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Tlie fine humour of Addison was never more plajful than 
in his account of that anagiatninnti!>t, uho, niter shutting 
himself up for half a ycai, and having taken ocrtain liberties 
with the name of his mistress, discoi cred, on presenting his 
anagram, that lie had misspelt her surname , by uhich he was 
so thunderstruck with liis misfortune, that m a little time 
after he lost his senses, which, indeed, had been \cry mucli 
impaired by that continual application ho had given to his 
anagram 

One Frenzelius, a German, prided hinisclf on perpetuating 
the name of everv person of eminence uho died bj' an ana" 
gram , but by the description of the bodily pain hesufreredon 
these occabions, uhen he shut himself up for those rash 
attempts, he seems to have shared in the d} ing pangs of the 
mortals wliom ho so painfully celebrated Others appear to 
have practised this art \\ ith more facilit} A French poet, 
deeply m love, in one da} sent his mistress, u hose name was 
MagdelainOy three dozen of anagrams on her single name ! 

Even old Camden, who Ined in the golden age ol anagrams, 
notices the dtjficiha quw pulchra, the charming difliculiy, 
“ ns a whetstone of patience to them that shall practise it 
F or some have been seen to bite then pen, scMtcli their heads, 
bend their blows, bite their lips, beat the board, tear their 
paper, when their names were f.iii foi soniew hat, and caught 
nothing therein ” Such w as the troubled happiness of an 
anagranimatist jet, addh our icnerablo author, iiotwitli- 
standing “ the sour sort of critics, good anagrams 3 leld a do* 
lightful comfort and pleasant motion in honest minds "♦ 

When the mania of making A^ vqiums prei ailed, the littlo 
persons at court flattered the great ones at ini cnting nna« 
giams for them , and when the wit of the maker proved to bo 
as barren as the letters of the name, they dropped or changed 


Drammond of Hawtlioradcn speaU of onngnmii as " most idio study , 
you may of one and Uio same name raalco bolU good and evil So did mj 
uncle find in ^nna itcviua, ‘Ingannare,’ ns well of Anna Sntannmm 
Anna regnnntinm arbor ,’ as bo who in Charles de Vahts found 
Obasse la duro loy, and after the mnssnero found ‘ aiassour dcslcyal ’ 
O^n tho> aro most false, as JTmri de Bourbon • Bonbenr do Biron ’ Of 
all tlio nnagrammntists, and with least pain, ho was tho host who out 

innf Oltamhcr, found ‘La Cliambor do 

Jaques, and rested there and next lo him, l.cro nt liomc, n gonlleman 
name being Anna ffiamc, he found it an ‘Annginrao’ 
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tlicm, raving with the alphabet, and racking their wits 
Among the manuscripts of the grave Su Julius Cxsar, one 
cannot but smile at a bundle emphatically endorsed “ Tiash ” 
It IS a collection of these court>anagrams , a remarkable evi- 
dence of that ineptitude to which mere fashionable wit can 
carry the frivolous 

In consigning this intellectual eseicise to oblivion, we must 
not confound the miserable and the happy together A man 
of genius would not consume an hour in extracting even a 
fortunate anagram from a name, although on an extraordi- 
nary person or occasion its appositeness might be worth an 
epigram Much of its merit will arise from the association 
of ideas , a trifler can only produce what is tiiflmg, but an 
de^nt mind may delight % some elegant allusion, and a 
satirical one by its causticity "Wo have some recent ones, 
which w'lll not casdy be forgotten 

A similar contrivance, that of Eciio Vehses, may hero be 
noticed I have given a specimen of these in a modern 
French writer, w'hose sportive pen has thrown out so much 
wit and humour in his Eckoes* Nothing ought to bo 
contemned which, in the hands of a man of genius, is con- 
verted into a medium of his talents No verses have been 
conbideicd more contemptible than these, which, with all 
their kindred, have been anathematised by Butler, in his ex- 
quisite charactei of “ a small poet” in liis “ Eemains,” whom 
he describes as “ tumbling through the hoop of an anagram” 
and “all those gambols of wit” The philosophical critic 
will be more tolerant than was the orthodox church wit of 
that day, who was, indeed, alarmed at the fantastical here- 
sies which w'ere then prevailmg I say not a word in favour 
of unmeaning Acbostics , but akaqbahs and Eono 
TEBSES may be shown capable of reflecting the ingenuity of 
their makers I presene a copy of Eouo tebses, which 
exhibit a curious picture of the state of our religious fana- 
tics, the Boundheads of Charles X , as an evidence, that in 
the hands of a wit even such thmgs can be converted into 
the mstruments of wit 

At the end of a comedy presented at the entertainment of 
the Jinnee, by the scholars of Trinity College, Cambridge, in 
March, 16il, printed for James Calvm, 1642, the author, 

* See atitCf Lizeoxet Folues, what is sud on Pannair?, 
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Francis Cole, holds in a pnnt a paper in one hand, and^a round 
hat in the other At the end of all is this humorous little poem. 


THE ECHO 


Now, Eolio, on wliat’s religion grounded? 

Hound head! 

"Whose its professors most considerable? 

Hahile/ 

How do these prove themselves to bo the godly? 

Oddly/ 

But they in life are known to be the holy, 

0 lit! 

"Who are these preachers, men Or women common? 

Common! 

Gome they from any nuiversitie ? 

Othe! 

Do they not learning from their doctrine sever? 

httrl 


Tet they pretend that they do edilie ‘ 

Ojiel 

What do you call it then, W fructify ? 

Ay 

What church have they, and what pulpits? 

PxitH 

But now in chambers the Conventicle, 

Ticllel 

The goilly sistera shrewdly are belied 

Bclhcd/ 

The godly number then will soon transcend 

£nd/ 

As for the temples, they with zeal embrace them 

Hciic them/ 

"What do they make of bishop's hierarchy ? 

Ardacl* 

Are crosses, images, ornaments their scandall? 

All! 

Nor will they leave us many ceremonies 

ATontes/ 

hfnst oven religion down for satisfaction ? 

Faction! 

How stand they affected to the government civil? 

?vil! 

But to the king they say they aie most loyal 

Lye all! 

Then God keep King and State from these same meh. 

Amen! 


* An allusion probably to Archibald Armstrong, the fool or pnvJogod 
Jester of Charles I , usually called ArchVt who had a quarrel with Arch- 
bishop Laud, and of whom m iny arch things are on record There is n 
little jest book, very high priced, and of little worth, winch bears the tiUe 
of 4rcht'e Jetts, 
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Wls are often perplexed to decide how the names of some of 
our eminent men ought to bo iiritten , and we find that they 
are even now wiitten diversely The truth is, that our 
orthography was so long unsettled among Ub, that it appeal's 
by vanous documents ot the times which I have seen, that 
persons w^eie at a loss how to w’lite their own names, and 
most certainly have written them vai lously I have some- 
times suspected that estates may have been lost, and descents 
confounded, by such uncertain and disagreeing si^atures of 
the same person In a late suit lespecting the Duchess of 
Norfolk’s estate, one of the ancestors has his name pnnted 
Stgfoid, while in the genealogy it appears SicV^ori I 
think I have seen Ben Jonson's name written by himself 
ivith an 1i , and Dryd-en made use of an » I have seen an 
injunction to printers with the sign-maniul of Chailes II , 
not to print Samuel Hotelet esquire’s book or poem called 
Hudibras, without his consent, but I do not know whethei 
Butler thus wrote his name As late as in 1660, a Dr 
Orovne was at such a loss to ha\ e his name pronounced 
rightly, that ho tned sis difieient w'ays of writing it, as ap- 
peari; by pnnted books. Cron, Cioon, Crovn, Crone, Cioonc, 
and Orovne , all of which appear under his own hand, as he 
wiote it diffeicntlv at different periods of Ins life In the 
subscription book of the Rojal Society he writes W Cioone, 
but in his will at the Commons he signs TV Crovne Bay 
the naturalist informs us that he first w rote his name Tf’J ay, 
but afterwards omitted the TV Dr TVIntby, in books pub- 
lished by himself, wiites his name sometimes TVhiteby And 
among the Harleian Manusciipts theie is a laige collection of 
letters, to which I have often leferred, written between 1620 
and 1630, by Joseph Mead, and jet in all his pnqtcd 
letters, and his works, even within that period, it is spelt 
Mcde , by which signature we recognise the name of a 
learned man better known to us it was long before I dis- 
covered the lettei -writer to have been this scholar Oldys, 
in some curious manuscript memoirs of his family, has traced 
the familj' name through a great vanety of changes, and 
sometimes it is at such i ariance that the person indicated 
will not always appear to ha\e belonged to the family. We 
saw recently an advcrtisempnt in ♦he newspapers offering five 
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thousand pounds to prove a marriage in the family of the 
!Klnevetts, which occurred about 1.633 "VVhat most discon- 
certed the inquirers is their discovery that the family name 
was wntten in six or seven different ways a circumstance 
which I have no doubt will be found in most family names in 
England Fuller mentions that the name of Villets was 
spelt yTitti teen different ways in the deeds of that family 

I shall illustrate this subject by the history of the names 
of two of our most illustrious countrymen, Shakspcaie and 
Eawleigh 

■We all remember the day when a violent literary conti‘o- 
versy was opened, nor is it yet closed, respecting the spelhng 
of our poet’s name One great editor persisted in his tnum- 
phant Recovery, by pnntmg Shakspere, while another would 
only partially yield, Shakspeare, but all parties seemed will- 
ing to drop the usual and natural derivation of his name, in 
which we are surely warranted from a passage in a contem- 
porary wnter, who dludes by the name to a conceit of his 
own, of the martial spmt of the poet * The truth seems to 
he, then, that persoud names were written by the ear, since 
the persons themselves did not attend to the accurate writing 
of their own names, which they changed sometimes capri- 
ciously, and sometimes with anxious nicety Our great 
poet’s name appears Shakspere in the register of Stratford 
church , it IS Shakspeai e in the body of his will, butr that 
very instrument is indorsed Mr Shaokspere's uiU . He him- 
self has wntten his name in two different ways, Shakspeai e 
and Shakspere Mr Colmau says, the poet’s name in his own 
county IS pronounced with the first o short, which accounts 
for this mode of writing the name, and proves that the 
orthoepy rather than the orthogiaphy of a person’s name 
was most attended to, a veiy questionable and unccitaiii 
standard t 

* writer was Bancroft, wlio, in his Two Bools of Ejngiams, 1639, 
has the following addressed to the poet — 

Thou hast so us’d thy pen, or shoole thj sjpeare, 

That poets startle nor thy wit come neare 

•j* ^cre can he little donht now, after a due consideration of ewdenee, 
thattte proper u-ay of spelling our great dramatist’s name is Shahespeare, in 
accordance with ite signification , but there is good proof that the pronnn 
ciation of the first syllable was short and sharp, and -the \YnrwickBhire 
patois gave it the sound of Sliaxpcrc In the earliest entries' of the name 
ni legal records, it is written Schakespere , the name of the great dramatist’s 
father is entered. in the Stratford corporation books in 1665 os John 
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Anotlici remarkable instance of tbis sort is the name of 
Sir "Walter Raxcley, which I am myself nneortam how to 
nte , nlthougli I have discovered a fact wluch proves how 
it should be pronounced 

Eawlcy’s name was spelt by himself and by his contem- 
poranes in ill sorts of ways We find it Ealegh, Boleigb, 
Eawleigli, Eaweley, and Eawly, the last of which at least 
preserves its pronnnciation This great man, when young, 
subscribed his name “ Walter JRatceley of the Middle Tem- 
ple” to a copy of verses, prefixed to a satire called the Steel- 
Glass, in George Gascoigne’s Works, 1676 Sir Walter was 
then a yonng student, and these verses, both by their spmt 
and signature, cannot fail to be his , however, this matter is 
donbttnl, for the critics have not met elsewhere wnth his 
name thus wntttn The orthoepy of the name of this great 
man I can establibh by the following fact "WTien Sir Walter 
was first introduced to James the First, on the King’s arrival 
in England, with whom, bemg united with an opposition 
party, he was no favourite, the Scottish monarch gave him 
this broad reception “ Eawly 1 Eawly i true enough, for I 
think of thee very Raicly, mon >” There is also an enigma 
contamed in a distich wiatten by a lady of the times, which 
preserves the real prommciation of the name of this extra- 
ordinary man 

What s bad for the stomach, and the word of dishonour, 

Is the name of the man, -nhom the Ling will not honour 

Thus our ancient personal names were wntten down by 
the ear at a penod when we had no settled orthography, 
and et en at a later penod, not distant from our own times, 
some persons, it might be shown, have been equally puzzled 
how to wnte their names , witness the Thomsons, Thomp- 
sons , the Wartons, Whartons, &c 


NAMES OF OTJR STREETS. 

Loitxi Onronn has m one of his letters projected a cunous 
work to be written in a walk through the streets of the 
nietropohs, similar to a French work, entitled “ Anecdotes 

Sliaclaper There are many vnnetira of spelling the name, bnt that is 
strictly m accordance Tnlh other instances of the looseness of spelling 
vanal with writers of that era , as a general rule, tJte printed form of an 
snlhot’s name seldom varied, and may be accepted as the correct one. 
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des Rues de Paws ” I know of no such work, and suspect 
the vivacious writer alluded in his mind to Saint Poix*s 
“Essais Historiques sur Paiib,” a veij entei taming woik, of 
■which the plan is that projected by Ins lordship We have 
had Pennant’s “ London,” a work of this descnption , but, 
on the whole, this is a supeificial performance, as it regards 
manners, characters, and events That antiquaiy skimmed 
everything, and grasped scarcely anj thing , he w”inted the 
patience of rese-irch, and the keen spirit winch levivifies tlie 
past Should Lord Oi ford’s piojcct be carried into execution, 
or rather should Pennant be heieafter improved, it would be 
fiist necessary to obtain the onginal names, or the meanings, 
of our streets, free from the disguise m which time has con- 
cealed them We shall otheiwise lose many characters of 
persons, and many lemarkable events, of which then ongmal 
denominations would icmind the historian of our streets 
I have noted down a few of these modern misnomers, that ' 
kins iuture historian may be excited to discover more 

Mmcing-lane was Minclteon-lane , from tenements pertain- 
ing to the Mincheons, oi nuns of St Helen’s, m Bishopsgate- 
sticet 

Quite} -lane, corrupted from Guihurtai's-lane , from its 
first owner, a citizen of gieat trade 
SlacJcwalI-Ji((ll was BakewelVs-hall, from one Thomas Bake- 
well , and originally tailed Basing' s-liaugli, from a consider- 
able family of that name, whose arras were once seen on the 
ancient building, and whose name is still perpetuated in 
Basing's-lane 

Jj^ncJi-lane was JPinl,e's-lane, from a whole family of this 
name 


Th ead-needle-sh ect w'as onginally Th'id~neeile-st} eet, as 
Samuel Clarke dates it from his study there 
BiUiiei-Jane is a coriuption of BcUzette}' sAane, from the 
fust builder or owner 

0} utchedfriars was 0; oioclicd or Qvossed-fi lars 
I^tlibuig was so named fiom the noise of foundeis at their 
woik, and as Hovvell pretends, this place was caUed Lotli- 
buig, “ disdamedly ” 

OailtcJo-htllvras QaihcLe-li^the, or 7wr©, where garlick was 


mteiAane^ been eironeously supposed to have some 
connexion with the fetters of cnminnls It was m Charles 
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tho Fust’s lime wiifctcn Feicto) -lane, anH is so in Howell’s 
“ Londinopolis,” who e\phins it fiom “Feiclo)s (or idle 
people) l^nng theie as in a way leading to gaidcns ” . It was 
the haunt of these Faitois, or “mighty beggars” The 
Fatioin , that is, a defayto) , or defaulta , became Fewior, and 
in the rapid pronuneiation, or conception, of names, Feivtor 
has ended in Feitc) -lane 

Gh accchurcli-sfi cef, sometimes called Ch aeions-strcet, was 
oiiginally Giass-sticet, fiom a lieib market there 

Foichu) ch-sU eet, fiom a fenny oi mooiish ground by a 
nvei side 

Galley-Kci/ has preseived its name, but its origin may haie 
been lost Howell, in his “ Londinopolis,” says, “ here dwelt 
sti angers called Galley-men, who brought wanes, &c in Gal- 
leys ” 

“ Ch eel-street,” says Pennant, “ I am sorry to degrade 
into G) ig-strcet wliethei it alludes to the little vivacious 
eel, or to the meiiy charaetei of its tenants, he does not 
resolve, 

Biideioell was St Budget' s-iicll, fiom one dedicated to 
Saint Bade, oi Budget 

Maiybonc was 8t Mary-on-the-Boui ne, coirupted to I£a) y- 
hone, as jHolborn was Old Bourn, or the Old Eiver , Bourne 
being the ancient English for i ive) , hence the Scottish Burn 

Newington was New-town 

Matden-lane was so called from an imago of the Virgm, 
which, in Catholic dajs, had stood there, as Bagford writes 
to Hearne , and he says, that the fiequciit sign of the Maiden- 
head was denved fiom “ our Lady’s head ” 

iflrf-7a;iewas originally Lady's-lanc, from the same pei- 
sonage 

Bood-lane was so denominated from a Hood, or Jesus on 
the cross, there placed, which was held in great regard 

Biccadilli/ was named after a hall called Ficcadilla-hall, a 
place of sale foi Biccadillies, or turn-overs , a piwt of the 
fashionable dress which appeared about 1611 liMias pre- 
served its name uncorrupted, for Bainabo Bice, in his 
“Honestie of the Age,” has this passage on “the bod}- 
makerb that do sw'arm through all parts, both of London and 
about London The body is> still pampered up in the very 
dropsy of csccss He that some fortio \ cars sithens should 
have asked aftei a Btcladilly, I wonder who would have 

TO^i. ir, B 
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Tinderetood him , or could have told what a ^Picladilly had 
been, either fish or flesh "* 

Str3rpe notices that in the libei tics of Saint Catharine is a 
place called NangmerCs-^ains , the tradeis olllammes and 
Qugnes, in France, anciently lesorted theie, thence the 
strange corruption 

Smtthfield is a corruption of Smoothfield , smith signifies 
smooth, from the Saxon jmeti An antiquanan fiiend has 
seen it designated m a deed as campus planus, which confiims 
the onginal meaning It is described in Fitz Stephen’s ac- 
count of London, written before tlie twdfth century, as a 
plain field, both in reality and name, where “ every Friday 
there IS a celebrated rendezvous of fine hoises, brought hither 
to be sold Thither come to look or buy a gieat number of 
earls, barons, knights, and a swarm of citizens It is a pleas- 
ing sight to behold the ambling nags and generous colts, 
proudly prancmg ” This ancient writer continues a minute 
description, and, perhaps, gives the earliest one of a horse- 
race in this country It is remaikable that Sintthjield should 
have contmued as a market for cattle for more than six cen- 
tunes, with only the change of its vowels 

This 18 sufiicient to show how the names of our streets re- 
quwe either to be corrected, or explained by their historian 
The French, among the numerous projects for the moral im- 
provement of civilised man, had one, which, had it not been 
polluted by a homd faction, might have been directed to a 
noble end It was to name streets after emment men This 
would at least preserve them from the corruption of the 
people, and exhibit a perpetual monument of moial feeling 
and of glory, to the nsmg genius of every age "With what 
exmtement and delight may the young contemplatist, who 
” ^'^^*** Giay’s Inn, be reminded of FcniZuOT-buildings! 

The names of streets will often be found connected with 
some singular event, or the character of some person, and 
mecdotes ^ our streets might occupy an entertaining an- 
taquary Not long ago, a Hebrew, who had a quarrel with 
his community about the manner of celebrating the Jewish 
lesfaval m commemoration of the fate of Haman, called Purm, 
buUt a neighbourhood at Bethnal-green, and retained the 
Bubject of ins anger in the name which the houses bear, of 

V®®? ^ article from tlio pointed 

SJav *^® surrounded the stiff pleated ruffs, and 

may be constantly seen in portraits of the eta of Elisabeth and James 
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P«;^w-p^aco This may staifcle some theological antiquary 
at a remote penod, u ho may idly lose Inmstlf m abstru^o con- 
jectures on the sanctity of a name, derived from a well-known 
Hebrew festival , and, peihaps, in his imagination be induced 
to colonise the spot with an ancient horde of Israelites ' 


SECRET HISTORY OF EDWARD VERB, EARL OF OXFORD 

It is an odd circumstance in literal y rcsench, that I am 
enabled to correct a story which was written about 1680 
The Aubrey Papeis, recently published with singular faith- 
fulness, retaining all their peculiaiitics, even to the giosscst 
errors, were memoranda for tho use of Anthony Wood’s great 
work But beside these, tho Oxford antiquaiy had a very 
extensive hteraiy eon cspondence , and it is knou n, that when 
speechless and dying ho evinced the foititade to call in two 
friends to destroy a vast multitude of papers about two 
bushels full were ordered for the fires lighted for tho occasion , 
and, “as he was expmug, ho expressed both his knowledge 
and approbation of what was done, by throwing out his 
hands” These two bushels full were not, howeiei, all his 
papeis, his more pi iv'ate ones he had ordered not to be opened 
foi seven 3 cars I suspect also, that a great numbci of Icttci s 
were not burnt on this occasion, for I have discovered a 
manusciipt written about 1720 to 1730, and which, the wntcr 
tells us, consists of “Excerpts out of Anthony Wood’s papers ” 
It is closely written, and contains many cunous facts not to 
bo found elsewhere These papers of Anthonj’’ Wood proba- 
bly still exist m the Aslimolean Museum , should they have 
perished, in tint case this solitary manuscript will be the solo 
record of many interesting paiticulars 

By these I correct a little storj*, which may be found in 
the Aubrey Papers, vol 111 395 It is an account of one 
Hitholas Hill, a man of great learning, and in the high con- 
fidence of a remarkable and munificent Eail of Oxford, tra- 
velling with him abroad I transcribe tho printed Aubiei' 
account 

“ In his travels with his lord (I forget whether Itilj' or 
Greitoanj", but I think the former), a poor man begged him to 
give him a penny * A penny’’ said Mr Hill, ‘what dost 
say to ten pounds?’ — Ah’ ten pounds,’ said the beggar, 
‘that would make a man happy * Mr Hill gave him imme- 

R 2 
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dmtely ten pounds, and putt it do\vne upon account Item, 
io a heqga) ten pounds to mahe him linppy — The point of 
this stoiy lias been maired in tho telling it u as drawn up 
from the following lettei by Aubrey to A "Wood, dakd July 
15, 1689 “A pool man asked Mr Hill, Ins lordship’s 
stew'ard, once to give him sixpence, oi a shilling, for an alms 
‘ What dost saj , if I give thee ten pounds ? ’ ‘ Ten pounds 1 
that tcottld make a man of me i ’ Hill gave it him, and put 
down in his account, ‘ £10 malang a man,’ which his 
lordship inquiring about foi the oddness of the expiession, 
not only allowed, but was pleased with it ” 

This philosophical humorist was the steward of Hdward 
Vere, Earl of Oxfoid, m the reign of Eluabeth This peer 
w as a person of elegant accomplishments , and Lord Orlord, 
in his “ Hoble Authors," has gnen a higher chaiucterof him 
than perhaps he may desene He was of the highest rank, 
in gieat favour with the queen, and, in tho stjlc of the daj, 
when all oui fa'shions and om poetry were moulding them- 
selves on the Ita\i.m model, he was the *' Mmom of Tusca- 
iiismo ," and, in a w'ord, this coxcombical peer, after seven 
gears’ residence in Florence, returned highly " Italianated " 
Tho ludicious motne of tins peregnnation is gi\cn m the 
present manusenpt account Haughty of his descent and 
alliance, irritable wuth effeminate delicacy and personal vanity, 
a little circumstance, almost too minute to bo recorded, in- 
flicted such an injui) on bis pride, tliat in his mind it required 
ycai’s of absence from the court of England ere it could be 
forgotten Once making a low obeisance to the queen, befoi e 
the W'hole court, this stately and inflated peer suflcicd a mis- 
chance, which has happened, it is said, on a like occasion — it 
was bght as air * But this accident so sensibly hurt his 
mawkish delicacy, and so humbled his anstociatic dignitt, 
that he could not riise lus ejes on his royal mistress He 
lesolved from that day to “ bo a banished man," and resided 

giandeurat Florence 
than the Grand Duke of TiKcany He spent m those years 
forty thousand pounds On his return he presented the queen 

perfumes, then for the first time 
introduced into England, as Stow e has noticed Part of the 
new presents seem to liave some leferencctothe call’s formc:.* 

received tliem graciously, and was 

states, 

that the masculine sense of Elizabeth could not abstain fiom 
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congJiif:»lating the noble coxcomb , perceiving, sbe said, that 
it length inj loul had forgot the mentioning the little mis- 
chance of se\en jears ago ' 

This peer’s munificence nbioad nas indeed the talk of 
Euiope, but the secret iiiotnc of this was as wicked 
that of ills* traicls had been ridiculous This Earl of Ovforo 
had married the daughter of Lord Burleigh, and when this, 
great statesman would not consent to save the life of the 
Buko of Norfolk, the friend of this earl, he swore to leienge 
himself on the countess, out of hati ed to his father-in-law 
He not only foreock her, but studied cvei}' means to waste 
that great inheiitance which had descended to him fiom his 
ancestors Secret history often stai ties us w ith unexpected 
discoveries the personal affectations of this earl induced linn 
to quit a court wdiero he stood in the highest favour, to 
domesticate himself abroad , and a family pt^tte w'as tho 
scciet motive of that splendid pi odigahty which, at Florence, 
could tliiow into shade the court of Tuscany itself 


AXCIEST COOKERY, AND COOKS. 

Tjii; memomble grand dinnei given by the classical doctor in 
Pciegnne Pickle, has indisposed oui tastes foi the cookeiy of 
the nncicntb , but, since it is often “ the cooks who spoil tho 
bioth,” we cinnot be sure but thit even “ the black Lacedaj- 
monian,” stiircd by the spear of a Spartan, might have had a 
poignancj' for him, which did not happen it the more recent 
classical banquet 

Tho cookery of the ancients must have been supenoi to 
oui humbler art, since they could find dainties in the tough 
membranous parts of the matrices of a sow, and the flesh ot 
young hawks, and a young ass The elder Plin} records, that 
one man had studied the art of fattening snails with paste so 
successfully, that the shells of some of his snails would con- 
tain many quarts ^ The same monstrous taste fed up those 
piodigious goose livers, a taste still prevailing in Italy 
Swine were fattened with whey and figs, and even fish in 
their ponds were increased b> such artiticial means Oui 
prize oven might have astomshed a Boman as much as one 

• Kat Hist hb iv. 5C Snuls are still a comraon disb in Vienna, and 
are cat^n with rgg'!. 
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of their crammed peacocks xroulrl ourselves Gluttony pro* 
duces monsters, and turns away from nature to feed on un- 
wholesome meats The flesh of ■^oung foxes about autumn, 
when they fed on giapes, is praised by Galen , and Hippoci ates 
equals the flesh of puppies to that of birds The liumoious 
Dr King, who has touched qn this subject, suspects that 
many of the Greek dishes appear charming from their melli- 
fluous terminations, resounding w ith a ^oios and ioios Di 
King’s descnption of the Virtuoso Bentivoglio or Bentley, 
with his “Bill of Faro ” out of Athenteus, probably suggested 
to Smollett his celebrated scene 

The numerous dcsciiptions of ancient cookery which Athe- 
nsBus has pieserved indicate an unnvallcd dexterity and refine- 
ment and the ancients, indeed, appciu to have raised the 
culinary art into a science, and dignified cooks into professors 
They had •wiiters who exhausted their erudition and in- 
genuity in veme and piose, while some were proud to 
immortalise their names by the invention of a poignant sauce, 
01 a popular g&teau Apicius, a name immoitalised, and 
now sjaionymous with a gorger, was the invcntoi of cakes 
called Apicians , and one Aiistoxcnes, after many unsuccess- 
ful combinations, at length liit on a peculiar manner of 
seasoning hams, thence called Aiistoxenians The name of a 
late nobleman among ouisches is thus invoked every day 
Of these JStudileo Aiehestiatus, a culinary philoso- 
pher, composed an epic oi didactic poem on good eating His 
“ Gastrology ” became the cieed of the epicures, and its 
jiathos appears to have made what is so expressively called 
“ then mouths watei " The idea has been recently success- 
fully imitated by a Fiench poet * Aiohcstratus thus opens 
his subject — 

I wiito those precepts for immortal Greece, 

That round o. table dclicatolir spread, 

Or three, or four, may sit in choice repast. 

Or five at most Who otherwise shall dine, 

Are like a troop marauding for their prey 

The elegant Homans declared that a lepast should not con"' 
sibt of less in number than the Giaces, noi of moie than the 
Muses They had, how'evei, a quaint pioverb, wdiich Alex- 
ander ah Alexondio has pieseived, not favouiable even 

^istcr puhli^ccl in the caily part of the last century an amusirg 
twem, The Ait of Cookoiy, in imitation of ‘ Horace’s Art of Poetiy 
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to so largo a dinner-party as nine, it turns on. a play ol 
words — 

Septem conTmum, NoTem convioium faceto * 

An elegant Homan, meeting a fiiend, regietted he could 
not invite him to dinner, “ because my number is complete ” 
Wlien Aichcstratus acknowledges that some things are for 
the wmtei, and some for the summer, ho consoles him'solf, 
tint though we cannot have them at the same time, yet, at 
least, wo may talk about them at all times 

This gieat genius seems to have travelled over land and 
seas that he might critically examine the things themselves, 
and impiove, with new discoveries, the table-luxuries He 
indicates the places foi peculiar edibles and exquisite potables, 
and promulgates his piecepts with the zeal of a sublime 
legislator, who is dictating a code designed to amehorate the 
imperfect state of society 

A philosopher woithy to hear the title of cook, or a cook 
worthy to be aphilosophci, according to the numerous curious 
passages scatteied in Atlienteus, was an cxtraoidmary genius, 
endowed not merely with a natuial aptitude, but with all ac» 
quired accomplishments The philosophy, or the meta* 
phj sics, of cookery appeara in the following passage — - 

“Know tlien, tlio Cook, a dinner that’s bespoke, 

Aspiring to prepare, 'nith prescient zeal 

Should know the tastes and linmonrs of the guests , 

For if he drudges through the common work. 

Thoughtless of manner, careless what the place 
And seasons claim, and whnt the favourmg hour 
Auspicious to his genius may present, 

Why, standing ’midst the multitudo of men. 

Call ue tins plodding /neoweer a Cook? 

Oh dilTcring for I and one is not the other ! 

We call indeed the general of an army 
Him who IS charged to lead it to tho war. 

But the true general is the man whose mind, 

Alnstcnng events, anticipates, combines. 

Else IS he but a leader to his men 1 

With our profession thus the first who comes 

May u lUi a humble toil, or slice, or chop. 

Prepare the ingredients, and around the fire 
Obsequious, him I call a fneosseer 1 
But ah 1 the cook a brighter glory crowns 1 


• Genial Biernm, II 2S3, Lug 1673 The wntcr has collected in 
this diapter a vanetv of curious particulars on this subject 
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Well Skill’d IS Iio to knoTT tlio place, the boKr, 

Him 'tIio invites, and liim irlio is invited, 

"What fish in season mokes the market rich, 

A choice delicious rarity 1 I knoiv 
That all, we always find, but nlwavs all, 

Charms not the palate, critically fine 
Archestratus, in culinary lore 
Deep for his time, in tins more learned ago 
Is wanting, and full oft he surely talks 
Of what he never ate Suspect his page. 

Nor load thy genius with a barren precept. 

Look sot in books for what some idle sage 
So idly raved , for cookery is an art 
Comporting ill with rhetoric , ’tis an art 
Still changing, and of momentary triumph ! 

Know on thyself thy genius must depend 
All books of cookery, all helps of art, 

All cntio learning, all commenting notes. 

Are vain, if, void of genius, thou wonldst cook P* 

The cuhnarv sage thus spojie his fneud 
Demands, ‘ ‘ \\ here is the ideal cook thou paint’ stP’ 

“Lo, I the manT’ the savouring sage isplied 
“Now he thine eyes the witness of my art ' 

This tunny drest, so odorous shall steam. 

The ^icy sweetness so shall steal thy seDn^ 

Tliat thou in a delicious reveno 

Shalt slumber heavenly o’er the Attic dish I” 

In ano^cr passage a Ma'itei-Cooli. conceives himself to he 
a pupil 'of Epicurus, tvhose favourite but ambiguous axiom, 
that ' Voluptuousness IS the soveieign good,” was interpieted 
by the oon-vivans of antiquity m the plain sense. 

Master Cook. 

Behold in me a pupil of the school 
Of the sage Epicurus 


PatElin. 

Thou a sage I 

Master Cook 

Ay 1 Epicurus too was sure a cook, 

And knew the sovereign good Nature his study. 

While practice perfected hia theory 

Divine philosophy alone aan teach 

The difference which the fish Gloctsciia* shows 

fish, porpoiSlis or sea hogs, and even seals In Dr Moffeff “ fepSenni 
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In ■winter and in snramer lio’vr to Icam 
\Vhicli fisli to choose, -nbsn set the Pleiades, 

And at the solstice ’Tis change of seasons 
'Which threats manland, and shakes their changeful frame. 
IThis dost thou comprehend t Know, what sro use 
In season, is most seasonably good I 

Fuiem) * 

klost learned cook, who can obserre these canons 
klASIER CklOE 

And therefore phlegm and colics make a man 
A most indecent guest Tim aliment 
Dress’d m my kitchen is true aliment, 

Light of digestion easily it passes , 

The chjle soft blending finm the jnicy food 
Kepairs the solids 

Pmekd 

Ah ' the chyle 1 the solids I 
Thou new Democritus I thou sago of medicine I 
Versed in the mysteries of the latnc art 1 

Master Cook 

Now mark the blunders of our ■railgar cooks I 
See them prepare a dish of ranons fish. 

Showering profuse ^le pounded Indian grain, 

An overpowering vapour, gallimaufry 
A multitude coufnsed of pothering odours 1 
But, hno'w, the genius of tho art consists 
To make the nostrils feel each scent distinct , 

And not in washing plates to free from smoke 
I never enter in my kitchen, 1 1 
But sit apart, and in the cool direct. 

Observant of what passes, scullions’ toil 

Frievo 

What dost thou there ? 

Master Cook 

I guide tho mighty whole ; 

Explore the causes, prophet the dish 

Diet, ’ an exceeding cunons -writer of the reign of Elizabeth, republished 
by Oldjs, mav bo found an ample account of the “ sea fish” used by the 
ancients — Whatever the GIocikus was, it seems to have been of great size, 
imd a shellfish, ns wo may infer from the following cunons passage in 
Atbenmns. A father, mformed that his son is Ica^ng a dissolute life, 
enraged, remonstrates with his pedagogue — “ Knave 1 ^ouart the lauP I 
hast then ever known a philosopher yield liimscif so entirely to the plea* 
siircs thou tellest mo of !” The pciigogue replies by a Yes 1 and that 
the sages of the Firtico are great drunkards, and none know better than 
Ih^ how to attach a Glomcus 
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‘Tis tliiis I apealt “ Leave, leave that poadereas ham J 
Keep up the fire, and lively play the llame 
Beneath those lobster patties, patient hero, 

Fix’d as a statne, skim, incessant skim 
Steep Tv-ell this small Glocisons in its sauce, 

And boil that sea dog m a cullender , 

G?hia eel requires more salt and mai^otnm , 

Bo-ist rrell that piece of kid on either side 
^ual , that sweetbread boil not over much ” 

’Tis thus, my friend, I make the concert play^ 

Fbiekb 

0 man of science 1 'lis thy babble kills 1 
Masteb Cook 

And then no useless dish my table crowds , 

Harmonious ranged, and consonantly just 

FsiESn 

Ha I what means this! 

Mastek Coos 

Bmnest mnsic all I 
As in a cqncert inatmments resound, 
kly ordered dishes in their courses chime 
8o Epicurus dictated the art 
Of sweet voluptuousness, and ate in order, 
kluBing delighted o’er the sovereign good 1 
Let raving Stoics in a labyrinth 
Bun after virtue , they shall find no end 
Thou, what is foreign to mankind, abjure 

Friesd 

Bight honest Cook 1 thou wakf st me from their dreams ! 

Another cook informs us that he adapts his lepnsts to his 
personages 

1 like to see the faces of my guests. 

To feed them as their age and station claim. 

My kitchen changes, as my guests inspire 
The vanous spectacle , for lovers now, 

Philosophers, and now for financiers 
If my young royster be a mettled spark, 

■Who melts an acre in a savoury dish 
To charm his mistress, scuttle ^fisli and crabs. 

And all the shelly race, with mixture due 
Of cordials filtered exquisitely rich 
For such a host, my fnend I expends much more 
In oil than cotton , solely studying lore I 
To a philosopher, that animal. 

Voracious, solid ham and bulky feet , ~ 

But to the financier, with costly niceness, 
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Qlodscus rare, or ranly more rare 
Insensible tbe palate of old age, 

More diihcult than the soft lips of youth 
To move, I pat much mustard m their dish , 
'With qmckening sauces make their stupor keen, 
A n d Insh the lazj blood that creeps mUiIn. 


Another genius, m tracing tbe art of cookery, derives flora 
it nothing less than the origin of society, and T think 
that some philosopher has defined man to be “ a cooking 
animtd.” 

Cook. 


** The art of cookeiy drsT us gently forth 
From that ferocious life, when void of faith 
The Anthropophaginian ate his brother! 

To cookery we owe well ordered states, 

Assembling men in dear society 

Wild was the earth, man feasting upon man. 

When one of nobler sense and milder heart 
First sacnficed an ammal , the flesh 
Was sweet , and man then ceased to feed on man t 
And something of the rudeness of those times 
The pnest commemorates, for to this day 
He roasts the victim’s entrails without salt 
In those dark times, beneath tbe earth lay hid 
Tbe prec.ons salt, that gold of cookery I 
But when its particles ^e palate thnll’d, 

Tbe source of seasonings, (harm of cookery ! came 
They served a paunch with rich ingredients stored. 
And tender kid, uitbin two covering plate^ 

Warm melted in the mouth So art improved 1 
At length a miracle not yet perform’d. 

They minced the meat, which roll’d in herbage soft, 
Kor meat nor herbage seem’d, but to the eye, 

And to the taste, the counterfeited dish 
Mimick’d some curious fish , invention rare I 
Then evciy dish was season’d more and moit^ 
Salted, or sour, or sweet, and mmgicd oft 
Oatm^ and honey To enjoy the meal 
Men congregated in the pop^ons towns, 

And cities flourish’d which ue cooks adorn’d 
With all the pleasures of domestic life 


An arch-cook insinuates that there lemam only two 
“ pillars of the state,” besides himself, of the school of Sinon, 
one of the great masters of the condimenting art Sinoii, m c 
are told, apphed the elements of all the arts and sciences to 
this favonrite one Natural philosophy could produce a secret 
seasoning for a dish , and architecture the art of conducting 
the smoke out of a chimney . which, says he, if ungovernable, 
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mikes a great difFeierce in the dressing ITiom the militafy 
science he derived a sublime idea of ordei , drilling the under 
cooks, maishalluig the kitchen, hastening one, and making 
another a sentinel We find, howevei, that a portion of this 
divine ait, one of the professors acknowledges to be vapounng 
and bragging ' — a seasoning in this ai t, ns well ns in others 
A cook ought ne\ei to come unaccompanied by all the pomp 
and parade of the kitchen with a seurv^'- appearance, he mil 
be turned awa)’’ at sight , for all have eyes, but few only 
underetanding * 

Another occult pait of this profound mystciy, besides 
vapounng, consisted, it seems, m filcliing Such is the counsel 
of a patiiarch to an apprentice! a prceept which contains a 
truth for all ages of cookery 

Canan I time well tliy ambiJeslroiis part, 

Nor always filch It w as but \ csterdav, 

Dlundenng, they nearly caught thee in the fact , 

17one of thy halls had livcr<, and the guests, 

In horror, pierced their airy emptiness 

Not even the brains were there, thou brainless hound I 

If thou art hired among the middling class, 

'Who pay thee freeb, he thou hononrahlo I 
But for this day, where now wo go to cook. 

E’en put the muster’s throat for dl I care, 


* Ben Jenson, in his “Staple of Neus,” Bcoms to have had these pas 
sages in new when he wrote — 

A master cook I Why, he’s the man of men 
For n professor, he designes, ho driwes, 

He paiuts, he carres, he builds, ho fortifies , 

brakes citadels of curious foul and fish 

Some he dry dishes, some moats round u ith broths, 

Mounts marrow -hones, cuts fifty angled custards, 

Bears bulwark pie^ and for his outers orks 
He raiseth ramparts of immortal crust , 

, And teacheth all the tactics at one dinner 
"What rankes, what files to put his dishes in , 

The whole art military Then he knows 
The influence of the stars npon his meats, 

And all their seasons, tempers, qunlitieB , 

And so to fit his relishes and sauce^ 

He has Nature in a pot, ’bore all the chemisti^ 

,Or airy brethren of the rosj cross 
Ho IS an architect, au inginecr, 

A soldier, a physician, a philosopher, 

A general mathematician ) 
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** A irord to tU’ •nise,” and sLott tLyself my Ecliolar t 
There then mnyst filch and revel , all may yield 
Some secret profit to thy sharking hand 
'Tis an old miser gives a sordid dinner. 

And weeps o’er evciy sparing dish at tabic , 

Then if 1 do not find thou dost devour 
All thou canst touch, e’eu to the verj coals, 

I will disown thee 1 Lo I old Skin Ihnt comes, 

In his dry eyes nhat parsimonr stares 1 

These coohs of the ancients, w ho appear to liave been hired 
for a grand dinner, earned their art to the most whimsical 
perfection They u ere so dexterous as to be able to ser\ e up 
a whole pig boiled on one side, and roasted on the other The 
cook who performed tins feat defies his guests to detect tha 
place where the kiiift had separated the animal, or how it was 
contrived to stuff the bellj* with an oho composed of thrushes 
and other birds, slices of the matiices of a sow, the yolUs of 
eggs, the bellies of hens with their soft egga flaioured with a 
iich juice, and minced meats highly spiced "When this cook 
IS entreated to explain his secret ai t, he solemnly swears by 
the manes of those who braved all tlie dangers ot the plain of 
Slaratlion, and combated at sea at Salamis, that he will not 
101 cal the secret that year Bub ot an incident so tiium- 
phant 111 the annals of the gastric art, our philosopher would 
not depni o posterity of the know ledge The animal had 
been bled to de.ith by a wound under the shoulder, whence, 
after a copious effusion, the master-cooL extracted the entrails, 
washed them with wane, and binging the animal by the feet, 
he crammed down the throat the stuffings aheady prepared 
Then covenng the half of the pig with a paste of bailey, 
tbickened with wine and oil, he put it m a small o\en, or on 
a heated table of braes, where it was gently loasted with all 
due care when the skin was browned, he boiled the otlioi 
Bide, and then, taking away the barley paste, the pig was 
served up at once boiled and roasted These cooks, w ith a 
xt^ctable, could counterfeit the shape and the taste of fish 
and fleah The king of Bithjnia,in some expedition against 
the Scythians, in the winter, and at a great dist mce from the 
sea, had a violent longing for a small fash called ajoh / — a pd- 
chard, a herring, or an anchovy His cook cut a turnip to the 
perfect imitation of its shape then frietl in oil, salted, and 
well powdered with the giains of a dozen black poppies, lus 
majesty’s tiste was so exquisitely decened, that he praised 
the root to his guests as an excellent fish This traiisniuta* 
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tion of vegetables into meat oi fisli is a province of tlic 
cuhnai j art which we appear to have lost, yet these aie ctbi 
tnnocentes, compared with the things themselves No people 
me such gorgers of mere animal food ns our own , the art of 
prepanng vegetables, pulse, and loots, is scmccly known m 
this country This cheaper and healthful food should be 
introduced among the common people, wdio neglect them from 
not knowmg how to dress them The peasant, for want of 
this skill, treads under foot the best meat in the world , and 
sometimes the best way of dressing it is least costl3’’ 

The gastric art must have reached to its last perfection, 
when we find that it had its history , and that they knew how 
to ascertain the mra of a disli mth a sort of chronological 
exactness The philosophers of Athenmus at table dissert on 
every dish, and tell us of one called maati, that there was a 
treatise composed on it , that it was first introduced at 
Athens, at the epocha of the Macedonian empire, but that it 
was undoubtedly a Thessalian mvention , the most sumptuous 
people of all the Greeks The maait was a term at length 
applied to any dainty of excessive delicacy, alwaj's served the 
last 

But as no art has e\ er attained perfection without numerous 
admirers, and as it is the public which onlj’’ can make such 
exquisite cooks, oui curiosity may bo excited to iiiquiio 
whether the patrons of the gastiic art were as great enthusiasts 
as its professors 

We see they had w ntei s who exhausted their genius on these 
professional topics , and hooks of cookery were much read 
for a comic poet, quoted by Athenmus, exhibits a character 
exulting in having procured “ The New Kitchen of Pliiloxe- 
nus, which,” says he, “I keep for myself to read m my 
solitude That theso devotees to the culinary art undei took 
journe3^s tij iremote parts of the ivorld, in quest of these dis- 
coveri^ r^jient facts authenticate England had the 
What ranla oysters, which they fetched from 

whole ai” records that Montaniis was so well 
' " pc^ce of good eating, that he could tell by the 
Jiey were English oi not The well-known 
his stomach an immense fortune He 


honpp^ VThat ranla oysters, which they fetched from 

’ * •! inrpnnT# -rflnrtv/le* Tlrt"— _A ii 

S' town m Campania, wdiere he 
ihit^^wce they were so huge, that those of 

♦ &riT 140. 
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Smyrna, and the prawns of Alexandria, could not be compared 
with the shnmps of Minturna However, this luckless epi- 
cure was infoimed that the shnmps in Africa were more mon- 
strous , and he embarks mthout losing a dn}’^ He encounters 
a gieat storm, and through imminent danger arnves at the 
shores of Afnca The fishermen bring him the largest for 
size their nets could fiumish Apicins shakes his head 
“ Have you never any larger ?” he inquiies The answer was 
not favourable to his hopes Apieius rejects them, and fondly 
remembers the shnmps of his own Mintuma He orders 
his pilot to return to Italy, and leaves Africa with a look of 
contempt 

A fraternal genius was Philoxenus he whose higher wish 
was to possess a crane’s neck, that he might be the longer in 
savouring his dainties, and who appears to have invented 
Sfme expedients which might answ'er, in some degree, the 
purpose This impudent epicure was so little attentive to the 
feelings of his brother guests, that in the hot bath he avow- 
edly habituated himself to keep his hands in the scalding 
water, and even used to gargle his throat with it, that he 
might feel less impediment in swallowing the hottest dishes 
He bribed the cooks to serve up the repast smoking hot, that 
he might gloriously devour what he chose before any one else 
could venture to touch the dish It seemed as if he had used 
his fingers to handle fire “He is an oven, not a man'” 
exclaimed a grumbling fellow -guest Once having embarked 
for Ephesus, for the purpose of eating fish, his favourite food, 
he armed at the market, and found all the stalls empty 
There was a wedding in the town, and all the fish had been 
bespoken He hastens to embrace the new -married couple, 
and singing an epithalamium, the dithyrambic epicure 
enchanted the company The bridegroom was delighted by 
the honour of the presence of such a poet, and earnestly 
requested he would come on the morrow “I will come, 
joung friend, if there is no fish at the market'” — ^It 
was this PhUoxenus, who, at the table of Dionysius, the 
tj rant of Sicily, having near him a small barbel, and observ- 
ing a large one near the pnnee, took the little one, and held 
it to his ear Dionysius inquired the reason “ At present,” 
replied the ingenious epicure, “I am so occupied bj my 
Galatea,” (a poem in honour of the mistress of the tyrant,) 
“that I wished to inquire of this little fish, w’hethcr he could 
give mo some mformation about Hcreus , but he is silent, and 
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I imagine tliey Iiavo taken him up too young I have no 
doubt that old one, opposite to you, uould perfectly satisfy 
me ” Dionysius lewarded the pleasant conceit with the large 
barbel 


ANCIENT AND MODERN SATURNALIA 

The Stagynte discovered that om nature delights in imitn* 
tion, and perhaps in nothing moio than in representing pet' 
sonages different from ouraelvcs in mocUei y of them , in fact, 
there is a passion for masquerade in human nature Children 
discover this piopensity, and the populace, who are the 
children of society, through all ages ha\c been humoured by 
their governors with festivals and iccreations, iihich are 
made up of this malicious transformation of persons and 
things , and the humble orders of society have been privileged 
by the higher, to please themselves by builesquing and ridi- 
culing the great, at shoit seasons, as some consolation for the 
rest of the year 

The Satumalfa of the Eomans is a remaikable instance of 
this characteristic of mankind Macrobius could not traco 
the origin of this institution, and seems to derive it from the 
Grecians, so that it might have aiiscn in tome ludc period of 
antiquity, and among another people This conjecture seems 
supported by a passage in Gibbon’s Miscellanies,* who dis- 
covers traces of this institution among the moiu ancient na- 
tions , and Huet imagined that he saw in the jubilee of the 
Hebrew s some similar usages It is to be regretted, that 
Gibbon does not afford us any new light on the cause in 
which oiiginated the institution itself Tho jubilee of the 
Hebrews was the solemn festival of an agncultuial people, 
but bears none of the ludicrous characteristics of tho Itomaii 
Baturnalia 

It would have been satisfactoiy to have discovered tho 
occasion of the inconceivable licentiousness which was thus 
sanctioned by tho legislator, — ^this overturning of the prin- 
ciples of society, and this public ndiculo of its laws, its cus- 
toms, and its feehngs We aie told, these festivals, dedicated 
to Saturn, were designed to represent the natural equality - 
which prevailed in his golden age , and for this purpose tho 
slaves were allowed to change places with tho masters 

Miscellaneous WorLa, vol v. 504. 
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Tins was, liowever, gmng the people a false notion of the 
equality of men , for, while the slave was converted into the 
master, the pretended equality was as much violated as in the 
usual situation of the parties The political misconception of 
this term of natural equahty scorns, however, to have been 
carried on through all ages , and the political Saturnalia had 
lately nearly thrown Europe into a state of that worse than 
slavery, where slaves are masters 

The Roman Satuniaha were latterly prolonged to a wceU r 
debauchery and folly, and a diary of that week’s words and 
deeds would have furnished a copious chronicle of Facetza: 
Some notions we acquire from the laws of the Saturnalia of 
Lucian, ah Epistle of Seneca’s,* and from Horace, who from 
his love of quiet, retired fiom the city durmg this noisy 
season 

It was towards the close of December, that all the town 
was in an unusual motion, and the children everywhere in* 
vokmg Saturn , nothing now to be seen but tables spread out 
for feasting, and nothing heard but shouts of merriment all 
business was dismissed, and none at work but cooks and 
confectioners , no account of expenses w'as to be kept, and it 
appears that one*tenth part''of a man’s income was to bo 
appropriated to this jolhty All exertion of mind and body 
was foibidden, except for the purposes of recreation , nothing 
to be read or recited which did not piovoke mirth, adapted to 
the season and the place The slaves were idlowcd the 
utmost freedom of raillery and truth, wath their masters ,t 
sitting wnth them at the table, dressed in their clothes, play- 
ing all sorts of tncks, tcUuig them of their faults to their 
faces, while they smutted them The slaves were imaginary 
kings, as indeed a lottery determmed their rank , and as their 
masters attended them, whenever it happened that these 
performed their ofHces clumsily, doubtless with some recol- 
lections of then own similar misdemeanors, the slave made 
the master leap into the water head-foremost Ho one was 
allowed to be angry, and he who was played on, if he loved 
his own comfort, would be the first to laugh Glasses ot all 
sizes were to bo ready, and all were to drmk when and what 
they chose ; none but the most skilful musicians and tum- 
blers were allowed to perform, for those people are worth 

* Senecn, Ep IS 

+ Honce, in lus dialogue vnthTus slaie Dvvni, exhibits a lively piclurt 
of this circumstance Lib ii. Sat 7. 

TOL U 
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nothing unless c’cquisite, as the Satnmalmn laws decreed, 
Dancing, singing, and shouting, and carrying a female 
niusician thneo round on their shoulders, •iccompanicd by 
every grote<!quo humour they imagined, weio indulged in 
that short ueek, which uas to repay the nian> in which the 
masters had their revenge for tho reign of this pretended 
oqunht}' Another custom prevailed at this season the 
pnests performed their sacrifices to Saturn hare headed, which 
PitiBCUs explains in the spirit of this extraordinary institu- 
tion, ns designed to show that timo discoi ers, or, as irt tho 
present case of the baic-heided priests, uncoicrs, ill things 
Such was the Boman Saturnalia, the faiouritc popular re- 
creations of Paganism , and as tho sports and games of tho 
people outlast the date of their empires, and arc carried with 
them, liowei er they niu}' change their name and their place 
on the globe, tho grosser pleasures of tho Saturnalia were too 
well adapted to their tastes to be forgotten Tho Saturnalia, 
therefore, long generated tho most extraordiiiaiy institutions 
among tho nations of modem Europe , and what seems more 
extraordinary than tho unknown origin of tho parent 
absurdity itself, the Saturnalia crept into the scrriccs and 
offices of the Christian church Strange it is to observe at 
the altar tho rites of religion burlesqued, and all its offices 
performed with the utmost biiObonery It is only by tracing 
them to tho Bomnn Saturnalia that w c can at all account for 
these grotesque sports — that exti’aoi’dinarj mixtuio of liber- 
tin«m. and profaneness, so long continued under Chnstiamty 
Su^ wci 0 tho feasts of the ass, tho feast of fools or mad- 
TUGnfjvtes des foils — ^tho least of the bull-— of the Innocents — 
and that of tho soudiacres, which, perhaps, in its onginal 
term, meant only sub-deacons, but their conduct w as ex- , 
pressed by the conversion of a pun into saoudiaci es or diaci cs 
saouls, drunken deacons Institutions of this nature, cion 
moic numeious than the historian has usually recorded, and 
varied in their mode, seem to surpass each other in then* utter 
extravagance * 


^ composed on these firolesquc, profane, and 

terms in his 

hasS ^ collection 

of Artipy, ,n the fourth and seventh volumes 

^ Bcreral writers on tho suhiccL 

Saftf “^*cd Adam, from Ash-Wed- 

7 7 Thursday, and treating him with a goofl supper at night, 
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These piofano festivals were universally practised m the 
middle ages, and, as I shall show, comparatively even in 
modern times ignorant and the careless clergy then 

imagined it was the securest means to retain the populace, 
who were always inclined to these pagan revelries 
These grotesque festivals have sometimes amused the pens 
of foreign and domestic antiquaries for our own country has 
participated as keenly in these irreligious foolenes In the 
feast of asses, an ass covered with sacerdotal robes was 
gravely conducted to the choir, where service was perfoimed 
before the ass, and a hymn chanted m as discordant a manner 
ns they could contrive , the office was a medley of all that 
had been sung in the course of the jear , pails of water were 
flung at the head of the chanters , the ass was supplied with 
drink and provender at every division of the service , and the 
asmines were drinking, dancing, and braymg for two days. 
The hymn to the ass has been preserved , each stanza ends 
with the burthen “ Hez * Sire Ane, hez I” “ Huzza • Seig- 
nior Ass, Huzza'” On other occasions, they put burnt old 
shoes to fume in the censers , ran about the church, leaping, 
singing, and dancing obscenely , seattenng ordure among the 
aufficnce , playing at dice upon the altar ' while a hoy-hsliop, 
or c. pope of fooU, burlesqued the divine service Sometimes 
they disguised themselves in the skms of animals, and pre- 
tending to bo transformed into the animal they represented, 
it became dangerous, or worse, to meet these abandoned fools 
There was a precentor of fools, who was shaved in public, 
during which he entertained the populace with all the bal- 
derdash his genius could invent We had in Leicester, in 
1415, what was called a glntton-mass, during the five days of 
the festival of the Yiigin Mary The people rose c.'irly to 
mass, during which they practised eating and drinking with 
the most zctalous velocity, and, as in France, drew from the 
comers of the altar the nch puddings placed there 

So late as in 1045, a pupil of Gassendi, wnting to his 
master, what he himself witnessed at Aiv on the feast of the 
Innocents, says, “ 1 have seen, in some monastenes m this 
province, extravagances solemnised, which the pagans would 
not have practised Heither the clergy, nor the guardians, 

peculiar to a town in Saxony See “ Ancillon’s M61ange Critique,” &c., 
1 39, where the passage from Baphael de Volterra is found at length la 
zny learned fnendhir Turner’s second volume of his “ History of England,” 
p 367, will bo found a copious and a ennons note on this sulgcct 

B 2 
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indeed, go to the cTioir on this day, hut all is given up to the 
lay brethren, the cahhage-cutters, the enand-hoys, the cooks 
and sculhons, the gardeners, in a word, all the menials fill 
their places in the c'hurch, and insist th it they perform the 
offices proper for the day They dress themselvfis with all 
the sacei dotal ornaments, but tom to rags, or wear them in- 
side out , they hold in their hands the books reversed or 
sideways, which they pretend to read with largo spectadei 
without glasses, and to which they fix the shells of scoop^ 
oranges, which renders them so hideous, that ono must have 
seen these madmen to form a notion of their appearance , 
particularly while dangling the censers, they keep shaking 
them in dension, and letting the ashes fly about their heads 
and faces one against the other In this equipage they 
neither sing hymns, noi psalms, nor masses , but mumble a 
certam gibbensh, as shrill and squeaking as a herd of pigs 
whipped on to market The nonsense verses they chant are 
singularly barbarous — 

Hso est data dies, claTarnm claia diernm, 

Hoc est festa dies, festarnm festa dierum * 

These aie scenes which equal any which the humour of 
the Italian burlesque poets have invented, and which might 
have entered lyith effect into the “ Malmantile racquistato” 
of Inppi, but that they should have been endured amidst 
the solemn offices of religion, and have been performed m 
cathedrals, while it excites our astonishment, can only be 
accounted for by peiceiving that they were, m trath, the 
Saturnalia of the Homans Mr Turner observes, without per- 
haps having a piecise notion that they were copied from the 
Saturnalia, that “ It could be only by rivalling the pagan 
revelries, that the Christian ceremonies could gam the as- 
cendancy ” Our histonan furthei observes, that these “ licen- 
tious festivities were called the Decemher liberties, and seem 
to have begun at one of the most solemn seasons of the 
Christian year, and to have lasted through the chief part of 
January ” This veiy term, as^well as the time, agrees with 
that of the ancient Saturnalia — 

Age, libertate Decemhn, 

Qoaudo ita majores Toluenmt, ntere nnrrn 
* Hob. lib u sal. 7. 


* Thiers Traite des Jenx, p 449 Tbe/4(e Dim m this city of Aix, 

estabuMied by the famous liene d’Atijou, the fFronbadonr kmg^ was re* 
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Tho Homan Saturnalia, thus transplanted into Christian 
cliurches, Imd for its singular principle, that of inferiois, 
whimsically and in mockery, personifying their supenors, 
with a licensed licentiousness This forms *i distinct charac- 
teristic from those other popular customs and pastimes which 
the learned have also tiaced to the Homan, and even nioro 
ancient nations Our present inquiiy is, to illustrate that 
111 oneness in man, of delighting to levcree the order of society, 
and ridiculing its decencies 

Here iie had our hoy-lnsdiap, a legitimate descendant of this 
family of foolery On St Nicholas’s day, a saint who was 
the patron of children, the boy-hisliop with liis mitra pm va 
and a long crosier, attended by his school-mates as his dimi- 
nutive prebendaries, assumed the title and state of a bishop 
The clnld-bishop preached a sermon, and aftei wards, accom- 
panied by Ins attendants, went about singing mid collecting 
his pence to such theatneal processions m collegiate bodies, 
Warton attributes the custom, still evisting at Eton, of going 
aB montem * But this was a tame mummciy, compared with , 
the grossness elsewhere allowed in builcsquing religious ceio- 
monies The English, more particularly after the Hefoi ma- 
tion, seem not to have polluted the churches with such abuses 
The relish for the Saturnalia was not, how'ever, less lively here 
than on the Continent , but it took a more innocent direction, 
and was allowed to turn itself into civil life and since the 
people would be gratified by mock dignities, and claimed the 
privilege of ridiculing their masters, it was allow-ed them by 
our kmgs and nobles , and a troop of grotesque characteis, 
frohesome great men, delighting in merry mischief, are 
lecorded in our domestic annals 

The most learned Selden, with parsimonious phrase and 
copious sense, has thus eompicssed the result of an historical 
disscitation he derives our ancient Christmas spoits at once 
from the true, though remote, source “ Christmas succeeds 
the Satutnalui, the same time, the same number of holy- 
days , then the master w aited upon the servant, like the lord 
of misrule ’’f Such is the title of a facetious potentate, who, 
in this notice of Scldcn’s, is not further indicated, for this 
personage w as familiar in liis day, but of whom the accounts 

marknblo for tho absard nuxtnrc of tlio sacred and profane. There is a 
curious little volnmo devoted to an explanation of thoso grotesque cerc- 
minics, with engravings It was printed at Aix in 1777. 

* The enstom is now abolished f Leiden’s " Table Talk,” 
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arc so sccaticred, that his offices and his gloiy are now equally 
obscure The race of this nobility of drollery, and this legi- 
timate kmg of all hoasing and quizzuig, hke mightier dynas- 
ties, has ceased to exist 

In England our festivities at Chnstmas appear to have 
been moie entertaining than in other countries We were 
once famed for merry Christmases and them pies , witness the 
Italian proveih, “ Aa put dv fare cite tfomt di Natale tn 
InglitUerra ” “He has moie business than English ovens 
at Chnstmas ” Wheiever the king resided, there was created 
for that meiry season a Chnstmas prince, usually called “the 
hard of Mtsiule," and whom the Scotch once knew under 
the significant title of “ the Abbot of TTnt eaaon ” His office, 
according to Stowe, was “to make the rarest pabtimes to 
delight the beholder ” Every nobleman, and every great 
family, surrendered their houses, dunng this season, to the 
Chnstmas prmce, nho found nvals or usurpers in almost 
every pansh , and more particularly, as we shall see, among 
the grave students in our inns of couii; 

The Italian Polydore Vergil, who, residing here, had clearei 
notions of this facetious personage, considered the Chnstmas 
Prince as peculiar to our country Without venturing to 
ascend in ms genealogy, we must admit his relationship to 
that ancient family of foolery we have noticed, whether he he 
legitimate or not If this whimsical personage, at his creation, 
was designed to regulate “misrule,” his loidship, mvested 
ivith plenary power, came himself, at length, to delight too 
much in his “ merry disports ” Stuhhes, a morose puritim 
m the days of Elizabeth, denominates him “ a grand captame 
of mischiefe,” and has preserved a minute description of all 
his wild doings in the countiy , but as Strutt has anticipated 
me m this amusing extract, I must refer to his “ Sports and 
Pastimes of the People of England,” p 264 * I prepare 


E** 1 ^*^ 1“*^^ toublo of a reference to give here a condensation of 

otauliu naTrative He sajs that tbe Lord of blurnle, on being selected 
olbera “lyko hymself " to act as liis guard, who are 
disrated with nbbons, soarfs, and bells on their legs “ Thus, all things 
set m order, they hare their hobby horses, their dragons, and other 
antiques, t<«oUier with their gandie pipers, and thnnderyng drummers, to 
strike up -the deyill s dance withal ” So they march to the church, in 
jading it, even though service bo performing, “ with such a confiised noyse 

^ adjourn to the church- 

yard, where booths ore set up, and the rest of the day spent in dancing 
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aiiothei seeue of unpai’alleled Saturnalia, among the grave 
judges and serjeants of the law, where the Lord of Misrule 
IS viewed amidst his frolicsome courtiers, with the humour of 
hunting the fox and the cat with ten couple of hounds round 
their great hall, among the other merry disports of those 
joyous days when sages could play like hoj s 

For those who can throw themselves hack amidst the 
giotesque humours and clumsy pastimes of our ancestors, 
who, without what ue thmk to bo taste, had uhim and mei- 
rimcnt — thcie has been fortunately preserved a cunous his- 
tory of the manner in which “ A giund Christmas” was kept 
at our Inns of Comt, by the grave and learned Dugdalo, in 
his “ Oiigines Juiidicales ” it is a complete festival of foolery, 
acted by the students and law-officers They held for that 
season e\ery thing in mockery they had a mock parliament, 
a Pnnee of Sophie, or "Wisdom, an honourable older of 
I^egasus, a high constable, a marshal, a master of tlie game, 
a ranger of the forest, lieutenant of the Touer, uhitli was a 
temporarj'- prison for Chnstmas delmquents, all the paraphei- 
iiaha of a court, burlesqued by these youthful sages before 
the boyish judges 

Tlie characters pereonified were m the costume of their 
assumed offices On Ohristmas-day, the constable-marshal, 
accoutied with a complete gilded “harness,” showed that 
everything was to be chuahously oidered, uhile the lieute- 
nant of the Tower, in “ a fair w’liite armoui,” attended with 
his troop of halbeidiers, and the Tower was then placed 
beneath the fire After this opening followed the costly 
feasting , and then, nothing less than a hunt with a pack of 
hounds in their hall 1 

The master of the game dressed in green velvet, and the 
ranger of the forest in green satin, beanng a green bow and 
arrows, each with a hunting horn about their necks, blowing 
together thicc blasts of ■venery (or hunting), they pace round 
about the fire three times The master of the game kneels 
to be admitted into the sen ice of the high-constable A 
huntsman comes into the hall, wath nine or ten couple of 

and drinking The followers of “ Mj Lord" go about to collect money for 
this, giving in return “ badges and cognizances'’ to wear in the hat, and 
do not scruple to insult, or even duck," such as will not contribute 
Hut, adds Stubhes, “another sort of fantnsticall foolcs" arc well pleased 
to bring nil sorts of food and dnnk to furnish out the feast 
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hotinds, bearing on the end of his staff a pursenet, which 
holds a fox and a cat these were let loose and hunted by the 
hounds, and hilled beneath the fire 
These extraordinary amusements took place after their 
repast, for these grotesque Saturnalia appeared after that 
giavor part of their grand Christmas Supper ended, the 
constable-marshal presented himself i\ith ^iims pla3'ing, 
mounted on a stage borne bj- four men, and earned round , 
at length he cnes out, “ a lord • a lord &c , and then calls 
his mock court every one by name 
Sir Francis Flatterer, of Fonlshurt 
Sir Eandall Eachabite, of Eascal-hall, in the county of 
Eahehell 

Sir Morgan Mumchance, of Much Monkery, in the county 
of Mad Mopery 

Sir Bartholomew Bald breech, of Buttock-bury, in the 
county of Break-neck * 

They had also ihcir mock arraignments The kmg’s-serjeant, 
after dinner or supper, “ oratour-like,” complained that the 
constable-marshal had suffered gieat disordeis to prevail, the 
complaint was answ ered bj' the common sei^cant, who was to 
show his talent at defending the cause The king’s-serjeant 
rephes, they rejoin, &c till one at length is committed to 
the Ton er, for being found most deficient If anj offender 
contrived to escape from the lieutenant of the Tower into the 
butteiy and brought into the hall a manchet (or small loaf} 
upon the point oT a knife, he nas paidoned, for the buttery 
in this jovial season was considered ns a sanctuary Then 
began the revels Blount den\ es this term from the French 
revetller, to anake from sleep These were sports of dancing, 

* A rare quarto tract seems to give an anttcntio namtive of one of 
these grand Christmas keepings, exhibiting all their whimsicalitj’ and bnr- 
lesqne linmonr it is entitled " Gesta Grayomm , or the History of the 
high and mighty Fnneo Henry, Prince of Pnrpoole, Arch dnke of Stnpnlia 
and Bernardia (Staple's and Bernard’s Inns), Bnke of High and Nether- 
Holbom, Marqness of St Giles and Tottenham, Count Palatine of Blooms 
hury and ClerkCnvell, Great Lord of the Cantons of Islington, Kentish 
Town, &C., Kmgtat and Sovereign of the most hcroical Order of the Helmet, 
who reign^ and died a d 1S94 ” It is full of burlesque speeches and 
addresses As it was printed in 168S, I suppose it was from some manu 
script of the times , the preface gives no information Hone, in his 
“ Year-Book,” has reprinted this tract, which abonnds with cunons details 
of the mock dignity assumed by thispseucfo potentate, who was ultimately 
innted, with all his followers, to the court of Queen Bhzabeth, and treated 
by her os nobly os if he had been a real sovereign 
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njlisl.ing comedies, &<j (for some were called solemn levels,) 
used in great houses, and w ere so denominated because they 
were performed by night rand these \niious pastimes were 
regulated by a master of the revels 

Amidst “ the ginnd Chnstmass,” a personage of no small 
importance was “ the Loid of Misrule” His loidship was 
abroad early in the morning, and if he lacked any of his 
officers, he ciiteied their chambers to drag forth the loiteiers ; 
but after breakfast his lordship’s powei ended, and it was in 
suspense till night, when his personal piescnce was paia- 
mount, or, as Dugdale espi esses it, “ and then his power is 
most potent " 

Such w'erc then the pastimes of the whole leaincd bench , 
and when once it happened that the undei -barristers did not 
' dance on Candlcmab day, according to the ancient order of 
the society, when the ludges were picsent, the whole bai W'as 
ofiended, and at Lincoln’s-Inn were by decimation put out of 
commons, for cramplo sake, and should the same omission 
be lepeatcd, they were to be fined or disbarred , for these 
dancings w’ere thought necessary , “ as much conducing to the 
making of gentlemen more fit for their books at pthei times,” 
I cannot lurinsh a detailed notice of these pastimes , for 
Dugdale, whenever he indicates them, spaics his gra\ ity from 
lecording the eianescent frolics, by a provoking 

The dance “ round about the coal-fire ” is taken off in 
the Bchemsal These revels have also been ridiculed by 
Donne in his Satues, Prior in his Alma, and Pope in his 
Dunciad “ The ludge to dance, his brother serjeants calls 

“ The Lord of ^Iisrule,” in the inns of court, Utterly did 
not conduct himself with any recollection of “ Medio iutis- 
simvs ^bls" being unreasonable , but the “ sparks of the 
Temple,” as a contemporary calls them, had gradually, in the 
early part of Charles the First’s reign, yielded themselves up 
to exccssiie disorders Sir Symonds D’Ewes, in his MS 
diaiy in 1620, has noticed their choice of a lieutenant, or 
lord of misrule, who seems to have practised all the mischief 
he in\ ented , and the festival days, w hen “ a standing table 
was kept,” w'ore accompanied by dicing, and much gaming, 
oaths, execrations, and quarrels being of a serious turn of 
mind, he regrets this, for he adds., “ the sport, of itself, 1 con- 
ceive to be lawfuld’ 


* On tbo last Bovcla held, see ffenf UTaf/ 1774, p 275. 
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I saspect that the last memorahle act of a Lord of Misrule 
of the inns of court occurred in 1627, when the Christmas 
game became serious The Lord of Misrule then issued an 
edict to his officers to go out at Twelfth-night to collect his 
rents in the neighbouihood of the Temple, at the rate of five 
shillings a house , and on those who were in their beds, or 
would not pay, he levied a distress An unexpected resis- 
tance at length occuired in a memorable battle with the 
Lord Mayor in person — and I shall tell how the Lord of 
Misrule for some time stood victor, with his gunner, and his 
tiumpetei, and his martial array and how heavily and fear- 
fully stood my Lord Mayor amidst his “ watch and ward ” 
and how their lordships agreed to meet half way, each to 
preserve his independent dignity, till one knocked down the 
other and how the long halberds clashed with the short 
swords how my Loid Mayor valorously took the Lord of 
Misiule pnsoner with his own civic hand and how the 
Christmas prince was immured in the Counter , and how the 
learned Templara insisted on their privilege, and the unlearned 
of Bam’s-alley and Fleet-street asserted their right of saving 
their crown-pieces and finally how this combat of mockery 
and earnestness was settled, not without the introduction of 
“ a god,” as Horace allows on great occasions, in the interposi- 
tion of the king and the attorney-general — ^altogether the 
tale had been well told in some comic epic , but the wits of 
that day let it pass out of their hands 

I find this event, which seems to record the last desperate 
effort of a “ Lord of Misrule,” in a manuscnpt letter of the 
learned Mede to SirMortiii Stuteville , and^some particulars are 
collected from HammondL’Estrange’sLifeof ChailesthcFirst 

‘‘/on 12, 1627-8 

“ On Saturday the Templars chose one Mr Palmer their 
Lord of Misrule, who, on Twelfth-eve, late in the night, sent 
out to gather up his rents at five bhillings a house in Barn- 
alley and Fleet-street At every door they came they 
winded the Temple-horn, and if at the second blast or sum- 
mons they within opened not the door, then the Lord of 
Misrule cried out, ‘ Give fire, gunner '* His gunner was a 
robustious Vulcan, and the gun or petard itself was a huge 
oaergiown smith’s hammer This being complained of to my 
Loid Mayoi, he said he would be with them about eleven 
o’clock on Simday night last , willmg that all that ward should 
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attend him with their halberds, and that himself, besides 
those that came out of hib house, should bring the Watches 
along with him His lordship, thus attended, advanced as 
high as Eam-alley in martial equipage , when forth came the 
Lord of Misrule, attended by his gallants, out of the Temple- 
gate, with tbeir swords, all armed ta cttej po A halberdier 
bade the Lord of Misrule come to my Lord Mayor He 
answered, Ho ' let the Lord Maj or come to me * At length 
they agreed to meet half way , and, as the interview of rival 
princes is never without danger of some ill accident, so it 
happened in this for lirst, Mr Palmer being quarrelled wuth 
for not pullmg off his hat to my Lord Mayor, and giving cross 
answers, the halberds began to fly about hib ears, and he and 
his company to brandish thcu swords At last being beaten 
to the ground, and the Lord of Misrule sore wounded, they 
were fain to yield to the longer and more numerous weapon 
My Lord Mayor taking Mr Palmer by the shoulder, led him 
to the Compter, and tMust him in at the pnson-gate with a 
kind of indignation , and so, notwithstanding Ins hurts, he 
was forced to he among the common pnsoners for tw'o nights 
On Tuesday the king’s attorney became a suitor to my Lord 
Mayor for their liberty , which his lordship granted, upon 
condition that they should repay the gathered rents, and do 
reparations upon bioken doors Thus the game ended Mr 
Attoniey-General, being of the same house, fetched them in 
his owTi coach, and carried them to the court, wheie the 
King himself reconciled my Lord Mayor and them together 
with joining all hands , the gentlemen of the Temple being 
this Shrovetide to present a Mask to their majestaes, over 
and besides the king’s own great Mask, to be performed at 
the Panqueting-house by an hundred actors " 

Thus it appears, that although the grave citizens did well and 
iightlj protect themselves, yet, by the attorney-general takmg 
the Lord of Misrule m his coach, and the kmg giving his royal 
interference between the parties, that they considered that this 
Lord of Foolery had certain ancient pnvileges , and it was, 
perhaps, a doubt "with them, whether this interference of the 
Lord Mayor might not be considered as severe and imseason- 
able It IS probablc,.however, that the arm of the civd pow er 
brought all future Lords of Misrule to their senses Perhaps 
this djTiasty in the empire of foolery closed with this Chnst- 
mas prmce, who fell a victim to the arbitrary taxation he 
IcMed I find after this orders made for the Inner Temple, 
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for “ preventing of tliat general scandal and obloquie, which 
the IIou<?e hath heretofoie incurred in time of Christmas ” 
and tliat “ there he not any going abroad out of the gates of 
this House, by any 7o)d oi otheis, to break open any house, 
or take an)'thiDg m the name of rent or a distress ” 

These “Lords of Misrule,” and their mock court and 
royalty, appeal to have been only e's:tinguished with the 
English sovereignly itself, at the time of our republican 
government Edmund Gay ton tells a story, to show the 
strange impressions of strong fancies as his work is of great 
rant} , I shall tianscribe the story in his oivn words, both to 
give a conclusion to this inquiry, and a specimen of his style 
of narrating this sort of little things “ A gentleman was 
importuned, at a fire-iiight in the public-hall, to accept the 
high and mighty place of a moek-cmperor, which was duly 
conferred upon him by seien mock-electois At the same 
time, with much wit and ceremony, the emperor accepted his 
chan of state, which was placed in the highest table in the 
hall , and at his instalment all pomp, reverence, and signs of 
homage were used by the whole company , msorauch that our 
emperor, having a spice of self-conceit before, was soundly 
peppered now, for he w as instantly metamorphosed into the 
stateliest, giavest, and commanding soul that ever eye beheld 
Taylor acting Arbaces, or Swanston D’Amboise, were shadows 
to him ‘ Ins pace, his look. Ins voice, and all his garb, was 
altered Alexander upon his elephant, nay, upon the castle 
upon that elephant, w'as not so high , and so close did this 
imaginary honour stick to his fancy, that for many years he 
could not shako off this one sight’s assumed deportments, 
until the times came that drove all monarchical imaginations 
not only out ot his head, but eveiy one’s ”* This mock 
“empeior” was unquestionably one of these “ Lords of Mis- 
rule,” or “ a Christmas Prince ” The “ public hall ” was 
that of the Temple, or Lincoln’s Inn, or Gray’s Inn f And 

* Pleasant Notes upon Don Qnucote, by Edmnnd Qayton, Esii , fobo, 
1G51, p 24 

f The nnirersities indulged m similar festivities An account of the 
Christmas Prince, elected by the University of Oxford in 1607, was pub 
lished in 1816, from a manuscript preserv^ in St John’s College, where 
his court was held His rule commenced by the issuing of “an act for taxes 
and subsidies” touard the defrayment of expense^ and the appointment 
of a staff of officers After this the revels opened with a banquet and a 
play The whole of his brief reign was conducted in “right royal” Bl^le 
His mandates were constructed in the manner of a king , he was entitled 
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it vfas natural enough, when the levelling tquahty of our 
thcatncal and practical commouwcilths-inen n ore come into 
>oguo, that even tho shadow}' regality of mockery stai tied 
them by reviving the recollections of ceiemomcs and titles, 
which some might incline, as they afterwards did, sciiously to 
restore Tho “Piince of Christmas’* did not, lion ever, 
attend the Ecstoratioii of Ohailes the Second 

The Saturnalian spirit has not been cstinct even in our 
days The Mjayor of Garrat, with the mock addresses and 
burlesque election, nas an image of such satirical e\hibitions 
of their supenors, so delightful to the people * France, at 
tho close of Louis the Fourteenth’s reign, first saw her 
imaginary “ Begiment de la Calotte,” nhieli nas the terror 
of tho sinners oT the day, and the blockheids of all times 
Tins “regiment of the skull-caps ” oiiginatcd in an officer 
and a wit, who, suffering from violent headaches, was recom- 
mended the use of a skffil-cap of lead , and his companions, as 
great ivits, formed themselves into a legiment, to be composed 
only of persons distinguished by then extravagances m words 
or in deeds They elected a general, the}' had their arms 
blazoned, and struck medals, and issued “brevets,” and 
“lettres patentes,” and granted pensions to certain indi- 
V'lduals, statmg their claims to be enrolled in the regiment for 
some egregious extrai agance The n it& \ eisified these army 
commissions, and the idlers, like pioneers, uere busied in 
clearing their n a} , by picking up the omissions and com- 
missions of the most noted characters Those who were 
favoured with its “brevets ” intrigued agamst the regiment, 
hut at length they found it easier to u ear thou “ calotte,” 
and say nothmg This, society began in raillery and pla} ful- 

“Fnace of Alba Fortonatn, Lord of St John’s, Duic of St Giles’, Mar- 
quess of Magdalen’s,” Ac. Ac , and his affairs were similarlj digniCed 
■with burlesque honours “His privy chamber was provided and famished 
uith a chair of state pHccd upon a carpet, -with a cloth of state hang’d over 
it, newl) made for the same purpose ” At bauqnetings and *ill public 
occasions he vms attended by ^s whole court. The whole of tho sports 
occupied from the Slst of Hecember until Shrove Tuesday, when the enter- 
tainments dosed with a play, being one of eight performed at stated tunes 
during the festivities, which were paid for by the contnbutions of tho col- 
legians and heads of the honse 

* Foote’s amnsmg farce has immortalised this popular piece of folly ; 
hut those who desire te know more of the peculiarities and cccentncities 
of the election, will find an excellent account in Hone’s “Eveiy-Day 
Book,” vol 11 , with some engravings illustrative of the same, drawn byan 
artist who attended the great mock election of 1781 . 
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ness, seasoned by a spice of malice It produced a great 
number of ingenious and satmcal little things That the 
pnvileges of the “calotte” were afterwards abused, and 
calumny too often took the place of poignant satire, is the 
history of human nature as well as of “ the calotind ”* 
Another society in the same spirit has been discovered m 
one of the lordships of Poland It was called “TheBepub- 
hc of Baboonery ” The society was a burlesque model of 
their own government a kmg, chancellor, councillors, arch- 
bishops, judges, &c If a member would engross the conversa- 
tion, he was immediately appointed orator of the republic 
If he spoke with impropriety, the absurdity of his conversa- 
tion usually led to some suitable office created to perpetuate 
his folly A man talking too much of dogs, would be made 
a master of the buck-hounds , or vaunting his courage, per- 
haps a field-marshal , and if bigoted on disputable matters 
and speculative opinions in religion, he was considered to be 
nothing less than an mquisitor This was a pleasant and 
useful project to reform the manners of the Polish youth , 
and one of the Polish kings good-humourdly observed, that 
he considered himself “ as much Bmg of Baboonery as Bing 
of Poland ” We have had in our own country' some attempts 
at similar Satumaha , but their success has been so equi- 
vocal that they hardly afibrd matenals for our domestic 
history 


BELIQTJI^ GBTHINIAN^ 

In the south aisle of Westminster Abbey stands a monument 
erected to the memory of Lady &baob Gethik f A statue 
of her ladyship represents her kneeling, holding a book in hei 
hand This accomphshed lady was considered as a prodigy in 
her day, and appears to have created a feehng of enthusiasm 
for her character She died early, having scarcely attained 
to womanhood, although a wife , for “ all this goodness and 

* Theur “brevets,” &c , are collected in a little volnine^ ^‘Becneil des 
BiSces dn Begiment de la Calotte , ft Pans, cbez Jaqnes Colombat, Im- 
pnmenr pnTi]6gi6 du Eegiment L’an de I’Ere Calotine 7726 ” From 
the date, we infer that the true calotine is os old as th6 creation 
+ The lady is hnned at HoUingbonme, near hfaidstone, Kent The 
xnonmnent in \7estininster Ahhey is merely “m memonnm” She died 
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all this excellence vs as bounded within the compass of twenty 
years ” 

But it IS her hook commemorated in marble, and not her 
character, which may hive merited the marble that chronicles 
it, which has excited my cunosity and my suspicion After 
her death a number of loose papers were found m her hand- 
wnting, which could not fail to attract, and, perhaps, astonish 
their readers, vsith the maturity of thought and the vast 
capacity which had composed them These rehques of genius 
were collected together, methodised undei heads, and appeared 
with the title of “ Behquue Gethmianai , or some remains of 
Grace Lady Gethin, lately deceased being a collection of 
choice discourses, pleasant apothegms, and witty sentences , 
wntten by her for the most part by u ay of essav', and at spare 
hours, pubhshed by her nearest relations, to preserve her 
memory Second edition, 1700 ” 

Of this book, considering that comparatively it is modern, 
and the copy before me is called a second edition, it is some- 
what extraordinary that it seems always to have been a very 
scarce one Ev en Ballard, in his Memoirs of Learned Ladies 
(1750), mentions that these remains “ arc very difficult to bo 
procured,” and Sir Wilham Musgrave in a manuscript note 
ob'served, that “this book was very scarce ” It bears now a 
high price A hint is given in the preface that the work was 
chiefly prmted for the use of her friends , yet, by a second 
edition, we must infer that the public at large n ere so There 
IS a poem prefixed with the signature W C which no one will 
hesitate to pronounce is by Congreve, he wrote indeed 
another poem to celebrate this astonishing book, for, con- 
sidered as the production of a j oung lady, it is a miraculous, 
rather than a human, production The last lines in this poem 
we might expect from Congreve in his happier vein, who con- 
trives to preserve his panegyno amidst that caustic wit, with 
which he keenly touched the age 

JL POEM IX PRAISE OP TUX AUTHOR. 

I that bate boobi^ such as come daily out 
By public license to the reading rout, 

A due religion yet obserre to this , 

And here assert, if my thing’s amiss, 

It can be only ‘be compiler’s fault, 

■Who has ill drest the farming author's tbongbli— - 
IThat iras all right her beauteous looks were jom d 
To a no less admired excelling mind. 
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But, oil I this gloiy of frail Natuie's dead, 

As 1 shall he that imte, aad )oa that read * 

Once, to he oat of fashion, I’ll conclnde 
tVith something that may tend to public good , 

1 wash that piety, for which in heaven 
The fair is placed — ^to the lawn sleeves were given 
Her justice — to the knot of men, whose core 
From the raised milhons is to take their shore 

•W 0 

Tlie book claimed all tbe praise tbe finest genius could 
bestow on it But let us hear the editor — He tells us, that 
“ It IS a vast disadvantage to authors to publish their pi ivaie 
undigested {houglit8,aRA.Jiist notions hastily set t/oion, and 
designed only as materials for a future structure ” And he 
adds, “ That the work may not come short of that great and 
just expectation which the world had of her whilst she was 
alive, and still has of everything that is the genuine product 
of her pen, they must be told that this teas loritten foi the 
most pai tin haste, were herj(fj«< conceptions and overflowings 
of her luxunant fancy, noted with hei pencil at spate hours, 
or as she teas diessing, as her Uapspyoy onlyf and set down 
just as they came into her mind ” 

All this will sene as a memorable example of the cant and 
mendacity of an editor > and that total absence of cntical 
judgment that could asseit such matured reflection, in so ex- 
quisite a style, could ever have been “ first conceptions, just 
as they came into the mind of Lady Gethin, as she was 
dressing ” 

The truth is, that Lady Gethin may have had little con- 
cern in all these “ Heliquias Gethiuianse ” They indeed might 
well have delighted their readers , but those who had read 
Lord Bacon’s Essays, and other wnters, such as Owen Fel- 
tham and Osborne, from whom these lelics are chiefly ex- 
tracted, might have wondered 'that Bacon should have been 
so little loiow n to tbe famihes of the Hortons and the Gethms, 
to w’hom her ladyship was allied , to Congieve and to the 
editor , and still more particularly to subsequent com- 
pilers, as Ballard in his Memoirs, and latdy the Eev Mark 
Noble in his Continuation of Granger, who both, with all 
the mnocence of Criticism, give specimens of these ^ Eehes,” 
without a suspicion that they were transcribing literally from 
Lord Bacon’s 'Essays I Unquestionably Lady Gethin herself 

* Was this thoaght, that stnkes with a sadden effect, m the mind of 
Howkesworth, when he so pathetically condnded lus last naner I 
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intended no imposture , her mind had all the dohcacy of her 
se-? , she noted much fiom the books she seems most to haie 
'delighted in , and nothmg loss than the most uudibccrning 
fnends could hare imagmed that everything written by the 
hand of this young lady was her “ first conceptions and 
apologise for some of the finest thoughts, in the most vigorous 
style which the English lai^uage cm produce It seems, 
however, to prove that Lord Bacon’s Essa^ s were not much 
read at the feme this volume apptnred 

The marble book in Westminster Abbey must, therefore, 
lose most of its leaves , but it was necessary to discover the 
origin of this miraculous production of a yoimg lady What 
IS Lady Gethin’s, or what is not hers, m this miscellany of 
plagiansms, it is not material to csaminc Thosa passages m 
which her ladj ship speaks m her own person probably are of 
original growth, of this kind many eiince great viiaeity of 
thought, drawn from actual observation on w hat was passing 
around her , but even among these arc intermixed the splen- 
did passages of Bacon and other writers 

I shall not crowd my pages with specimens of a vciy sus- 
picious author One of hei subjects has attracted my atten- 
tion , for it shows the corrupt manners of persons of fashion 
who lived between 16S0 and 1700 To find a mind so pure 
and elevated as Lady Gethin’s unquestionably was, discnssmg 
whether it were most adiisablo to have for a husband a 
general lover, or one attached to a mistress, and deciding by 
feie force of reasomng in favour of the dissipated man (lor a 
woman, it seems, had only the altematue), eiinces a public 
depravation of morals These manners were the Wretched 
remains of the court of Charles the Second, when Wyeherlej , 
Drjden, and Congreve seem to have written with much less 
inaenfeon, in their indecent plots and language, than is 
im&gined 

1 know not wlueb is worse, to be wife to a man that is contmnany 
cbangini; bis lores, or to an bnsband that batb but one mistress whom be 
lores nitb a constant passion And if yon keep some measnre of ciribty 
to her, be will at least esteem yon , but be of tbe ronng bnmonr plajs an 
hnndi^ frolics that divert the town and perplex his wife. She often 
meets with her husband’s mistress, and is at a loss how to cany bersdf 
towards her ’Tis true tbe constant man is ready to sacrifice, ereiy 
moment, bis whole family -to bis loro , be bates any place where she is 
not, is prodigal m what concerns bis love, covetous m other respects , 
expects you dould be blmd to dll be doth, and though you can’t but see, 
yet must not dare to complain. And tWgb both be who lends bis heart 

TOIi Xf. - JC 
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to whosoever pleases it, and he that gives it entirely to one, do both of 
them require the exactest devoir from their wives, yet I know not ifjt he 
not better to be wife to an inconstant husband (provided he be something 
discreet), than to a constant fellow who is always perplexing her with his 
inconstant humour For the nnconstant lovers are commonly the best 
humoured , but let them be what they will, women ought not to be nn*- 
faithful for 'Virtuo’s sake and their own, nor to offend by example It iS 
one of the best bonds of dhanty and ob^ience in the wife if she think her 
husband wise, which she never do if she find him jealous 

" Wives are young men's mistresses, companions for nuddle ag^ and old 
men’s nurses ” 

The last degrading sentence is found alas * in the Moral 
Essays of Bacon Lady Gethin, with an intellect superior to 
that of the women of that day, had no conception of the 
dignity of the female character, the claims of yiltnie, and the 
duties of honour A wife was only to know obedience and 
silence however, she hmts that such a husband should not 
he jealous ! There was a sweetness m revenge reserved for 
some of these married women 


EOBINSON OETJSOE 

Bobiksok. dnUBOB, the favourite of the learned and the nn* 
learned, of^e youth and the adult , the hook that was to 
constitute the libraiy of Bousseau’s Emihus, owes its secret 
charm to its ^in^ a new representation of human nature, yet 
drawn from an lexistmg state , this picture of self-education, 
self-inquiry, self^happiness, is scarcely a fiction, although it 
includes all the ^ogic of romance, and is not a meie narra- 
tive of truth, sinc^it displays all the forcible genius of one of 
the most original imnds our hterature can boast The history 
of the work is thwefore interestmg It was treated in the 
author’s time as a mOTe idle romance, for the philosophy was 
not discoveied in the fflory , after his death it was considered 
to have been pillaged urom the papers of Alexander Selkirk, 
confided to the author, Md the honour, as well as the gemus, 
of De Eoe were alike questioned 

The entire history o^this work of genius may now he 
traced, from the first hmts to the mature state, to which only 
the genius of De Eoe could have wrought it. 

The adventuies of Selkirk are well known he was found 
on the deseit island of J uan Eemandez, where he hild formerly 
been left, by Woodes Bogdrs and Edward Cooke, wlio in 
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Ilri2 publish ecT. tlieir voyages, aud told tlie extraordinary 
history of Crusoe’s protol^'pe, with all those , curious and 
ininuto particulars which Selkirk had freely communicated to 
them This nairatno of itself is cxtremelj interestmg, and 
has been given entire by Ciptam Burney, it may also be 
found in the Biogmphia Britannica 

In this artless narrative we maj*^ discover more than the 
embiyo of Robinson Crusoe — ^Thefii-st appearance of Selkirk, 
“ a man clothed in goats’ skins, who looked moio wild than 
the first owners of them ” The two huts ho had built, the 
one to dress his victuals, the other to sleep in his con- 
trivance to get file, by nibbmg two pieces of pimento wood 
together , his distress for the want of bread and salt, till he 
came to lehsh his meat without either, his wearing out his 
shoes, till he grew so accustomed to be without them, that he 
could not for a long time afterwards, on his return home, use 
them without inconvenience , his bedstead of his own con- 
triving, and his bed of goat-skiiis, when his gunpowder 
failed, ins teaching himselt by continual exercise to run as 
swiftly as the goats , his falling from a precipice in catching 
hold of a goat, stunned and bi uised, till coming to his senses 
he found the goat dead under him , his taming kids to diicrt 
himself by dancing with them and his cats , his converting a 
nail into a needle , his sewing his goatskins with httle thongs 
of the same , and when his knife was worn to the back, con- 
triving to make blades out of some iron hoops His solacing 
himself in this solitude by singing psalms, and preserving a 
social feehng in his fervent prayers And the habitation w'hicli 
Selkirk had raised, to reach which they followed him “ with 
difiiculty, climbing up and creeping down many rooks, till 
they came at last to a pleasant spot of ground full of grass 
and of trees, whcic stood his two huts, and his numerous 
tame goats showed lus solitary retreat ,” and, finally, his in- 
dificrencc to return to a world from which his fcc^ngs had 
been so perfectly weaned — Such were the first rude materials 
of a now situation in human nature , an European in a pri- 
meval state, with the habits or mind of a sai age 
The 3 car aftei this account was pubhshed, Selkirk and his 
adientures attracted the notice of Steele, who was not hfccly 
to pass unobserved a man and a story so strange aud so new 
In his paper of The Enghshman,” Dec 1713, he communi- 
cates farther particulars of Selkirk Steele became acquainted 

with bun , he says, that “ he could discern that he had been 
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tnucli separated from company from liis aspect and gesttii*^ 
There was a strong but cheerful senousncss in his looks, and 
a certam disregard to the ordinmy things about him, as if he 
had been sunk in thought The man frequently bewailed his 
return to the world, which could not, ho said, with all its 
cnjojrments, restore him to the tranqnilhly of his solitude ” 
Steele adds anothei very cunous change in this wild man, 
which occurred some time after he had seen him “ Though 
I had frequently conversed with him, after a few months’ 
absence, ho met me in the street, and though he spoke to me, 
I could not lecollect that I had seen him Familiar con- 


verse in this town had taken off the lonelines'? of his aspect, 
and quite altered the air of lus face ” De Foe could not fail 
of bemg struck by these interesting particulars of the cha- 
racter of Selkirk , but probably it was another observation of 
Steele which threw the germ of Eobinson Crusoe into the 
mind of De Poe “ It iias matter of great curiosity to hear 
him, as he was a man of sense, give an account of the different 
reeolutions in his own mind tn that long sohinde ” 

The work of De Foe, however, was no sudden ebullition 
long engaged m political warfare, condemned to suffer impn- 
sonment, and at length struck by a fit of apoplexy, this un- 
happy and unpiosperous man of genius on bis recovery was 
reduced to a comparative state ot solitude To lus iiyured 
feelings and lonely contemplations, Selkirk in his Desert Isle, 
and Steele’s vivifying hint, often occurred , and to all these 
we perhaps owe the instructive and delightful tale, which 
shows man what he can do for himself, and what the forti- 
tude of piety does foi man Even the personage of Friday is 

not a mere comage of lus bram a Mosquito Indian, described 
by Dampier, was the prototype Robinson Crusoe was not 
given to the world till 1719, seven yeais after the pubhcation 
of Selkmk’s adventures * Selkirk could have no claims on 
De Foe , for he had only supplied the man of genius with 
that which lies open to all , and which no one had, or perhaps 
could have, converted into the wonderful story we possess but 

* The firrt edition uras " pnnted for W Taylor, at the Ship, in Pator- 
noBter Kow," as an octavo volnme, in the early part of the rear 1719 
The title ^s thus —“The Life, and strange sniprisiiig Adventures of 
^binson Crusoe, of Tor^ Jlhnner/' and has a fuU length picture of 
Cinsoe, as a frontispiece, “Clarke and Pino, sc ” , vrhich is the type of aU 
future repmentations of the hero, who is depicted in his skin dros unon 
the delate island. It is a very wretched work of art , the hook wm 
brought out in a connnon manner, like all Lfe Poe’s works. 
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De Fob lumself Had Do Foe not written Eobinson Crusoe, 
the name and story of Selkirk lind been passed over likQ 
others of the same sort, yet Selkirk has the merit ot 
having detailed his own history, in a manner so interesting, 
os to have attracted the notice of Steele, and to have inspired 
' the geraus of Do Foe 

After this, the onginality of Hohinson Crusoe will no 
longer be suspected , and the idle tale which Dr Beattie has 
repeated of Selkirk having supplied the matenals of his story 
to De Foe, from which our author borrowed his work, and 
published for his own profit, will be finally put to rest Tins 
IB due to the injured honour and genius of De Foe. 


CATHOLIO AND PROTESTANT DRAMAS. 

LiTEnAT(ni£, and the arts connected with it, in this free 
country, have been involved with its political state, and Iia\o 
sometimes flourished or declmed with the fortunes, or been 
made instrumental to the purposes, of the parties which had 
espoused them Thus in our dramatic history, in the earh 
period of the Reformation, the Catholics were secretly work* 
ing on the stage, and long afterwards the rojalist party, 
under Charles the Firtt, possessed it till they provoked then 
own ruin The Catholics, in their expiring cause, took re- 
fuge in the theatre, and disguised the invectii es they would 
have invented in sermons, under the more popular forms of 
the drama, where they freely ridiculed the cniels of the neia 
leligion, as they termed the Reformation, and “ the new Gos- 
pellers,” or those who quoted their Testament, as an authority 
for their proceedings Fuller notices this circumstance 
“ The popish priests, though unseen, stood behind the hang- 
ings, or lurked in the tyring-housc ” • These found sup- 
porters among the elder part of their auditors, who were 
tenacious of their old habits and doctrmes , and opposers in 
the 3 oungcr, who eagerly adopted the term Reformation in 
its full sense 

This conduct of the Catholics called dow n a proclaination 
from Edward the Sixth, (1519,) when wc find that the go- 
vernment was most anxious that these pieces should not be 
performed in " tbe English tongue ,” so that we may infer 


* Eccl Hist , book Tu, p. 30? 
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that the government was not “ilaimed at treason in Iiatm * 
This proclamation states, “ that a great number of tho'?o that 
he common players of interludes or plays, as well within the 
city of London as elsewhere, who for the most part play such 
int^ludes as contam matter tendmg to sedition, &o , &c , 
whereupon are grown, and daily are hke to grow, much divi- 
sion, tumult, and uproars in this lealm The king charges 
his subjects that they should not openly oi secretly play in 
the JSnghsli tongue any kind oi Interlude, Flag, Dialogue, or 
other matter set forth in foim of Flay, on pain of impiison- 
ment,” &c t 

This was, however, but a temporary prohibition , it cleared 
the stage for a time of these Catholic diamatists, hutic- 
foimed JEnterludcs, as they weio termed, were afterwards 
permitted 

These Catholic dramas would afford some speculations to 
historical inqiurcis we know they made very free strictures 
on the first heads of the Eeformation, on Cromii ell, Cranmer, 
and then party, but they were probably ovci come intbcir 
struggles with their prevailing rivals Some may jet possibly 
lurk in then manuscript state Wo liave, punted, one of 
those Moialities, oi moral plays, or allegorical diamatic pieces, 
which succeeded the hlystenes in the reign of Hemy the 
Eighth, entitled “ Every Man ” in the character of that 
hero, the ivnter not unajitly designates Human Nature hei- 
self J This comes flora the Catholic school, to recall the 
numtors back to the forsaken ceremonies of that Lhurch , but 
^ levels no strokes of personal satire on the Eefoimcrs 
Percy observed that, from the solemnity of the subjects, the 
summoning of man out of tho world by death, and by the 
gravity of its conduct, not without some attempts, however 
rude, excite terror and pity, this Morality may not impro- 
perly bo referred to the class of Tragedy Such ancient sim- 
plicity is not worthless to the poetical antiquary , although 
he mere modern reader would soon feel weary at such inai- 
1 cial productions, yet the mvention which may bfe discovei ed 


. _ , , , * Collier’s “ Amuas of tlio Stage,” i 144 
« Oastotne, reprinted in- 
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in these rude pieces would he suhhmo, waim with the colour- 
ings of a Gray or a Collins 

On the side of the Eeformed we have no deficiency of 
attacks on the superstitions and idolatries of the Eoinish 
church and Satan, and his old son Hypocrisy, are very busy 
at their intrigues with another hero called “Lusty Juventus,” 
and the seductive mistress they introduce him to, “Abomi- 
nable Living ” this was printed in the reign of Edward the 
Sixth It is odd enough to see quoted in a diamatic per- 
formance chapter and verse, as formally as if a sermon were 
to bo performed There we find such i ude learning as this 

Head tto Y to tLo Gnlatuins, and tbore yon shall sco 
That the flesh rchelleth against the spmt — 

or in homely rhymes like these — 

I urill shov you Mhat St. Paul doth declare 
In lus epistle to the Hebrews, and the X chapter 

In point of historical information respecting the pending 
struggle between the Catholics and the “ new Gospellers,” we 
do not glean much secret history from these pieces , yetthev 
curiously exemplify that regulai progiess in the history of , 
man, which has shown itself in the more recent i evolutions of 
Europe, the old people still clinging, fioni habit and affec-' 
tion, to what is obsolete, and the young ardent in establish- 
ing what IS now , while the balance of human happiness 
trembles between both 

Thus “Lusty Juvontus” conveys to us in his rude sim- 
plicity the feeling of that day Satan, in lamenting the 
doMufall of superstition, declares that — 

The old people wonld believe still m my laws, 

But the younger sort lea I tbem a contrary way— 

They will live us tbe Scnptnre teacbeth them 

Hj pooris} , when mformed by his old master, the Devil, of the 
change that “ Lusty Juventus” has undergone, expresses his 
suipnse, attaching that usual odium of meanness on the 
early reformers, in the spint that the Hollanders were nick- 
named at their first revolution by their lords the Spaniards, 

“ Les Queuv,” or the Beggars 

What, IS Juventus become so tame^ 

To be a new Gospeller? 

Bwt m his nddress to the young reformer, who asserts that he 
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is not bound to oboj bis parents but ‘‘ in all things honest 
and lawful,” Hypocrisy thus vents his feelings — 

Lnirfal, quoth hv I Ah I fool I fool 1 
Wt thou hot men to school 
When they ho old? 

I may say to you sccrotly, 

The woTld was never meiry 
Since children ucre so bold, 

IVow erety boy will be a teacher, 

The father a fool, the child a preacher, 

This IS pretty gear! 

The foul prcBuniption of youth 
AVill shortly turn to great ruth, 

I fear, 1 fear, I fear! 

In these rude and simple lines there lu something like the 
artifice of composition the repetition of words in the first 
and the last lines was doubtless intended as a grace in the 
poetry That the car of the poet was not unmusical, amidst 
the inartificial construction of his verso, u ill appear in this 
cunous catalogue of holy things, which H3pocii9y has drawn 
up, not inthout humour, m assorting the services ho had 
performed for the Devil 

And I brought up snch superstition 
Under the name of holiness nud religion, 

That deceived almost all 

As — holy cardinals, holy popes. 

Holy vestments, holy copci^ 

Holy hermits, and friars. 

Holy pnests, holy bishops. 

Holy monks, holy abbots, 

Too, and all obstinate Jmrs; 

Holy pardons, holy beads, 

Holy saints, holy images, 

With holy holy blood 
fioh stocks, holy stonc% 

Holy clonts, holy bones, 

Yea, and holy holy wood. 

Holy skins, holy bolls, 

Holy rochets, and cowls, 

Holy cratches and staves, 

Holy hoods, holy caps. 

Holy mitres, Aoiy hats, 

And good holy holy knaves. 

Holy days, holy fastings, 
goljr twitchings, holy tastingf 
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Holy visions and sights 
Holy wav, holy lead, , 

Holy wat^, Loly lircad, 

To dnve away sprites 

Holy fire, Tioly palme. 

Holy oJ, l(oly cream, 

And holy ashes also. 

Holy broaches, holy nng^ 

Holy kneeling, holy censings, 

And a hnndi^ trim trams mo 

Holy crosses, holy bells. 

Holy reliqnes, holy joncls, 

Of mine own invention. 

Holy candles, holy tapers, 

Holy parchments, holy papers, — 

Had not yon a holy son ! 

Some of these Catholic dramas weie long aftei wards 
secretly performed among Catholic families In an unpuh- 
hslicd letter of the times, I find a cause in the Star-chamher 
respecting a play being acted at Christmas, 1614, at the 
house of Sir John Yorke, the consequences of which weie 
heavy fines and impnsonment The letter-writer dcsciibes it 
as containing many foul passages to the vilifying of oui 
rehgion and exacting of popery, for which he and his lad}', as 
principal procurerb, were lined one thousand pounds apiece, 
and imprisoned in the Tower for a year , two or three of his 
brothers at five hundred pounds ppiece, and others m other 
sums ” 


THE HISTOBT OF THE THEATRE DURING ITS 
SUPPRESSION 

A PsniOD in our dramatic annals has been passed ovei during 
the progress of the cuil wais, which indeed was one of 
Silence, hut not of repose in the theatre It lasted beyond 
the death of Charles the First, when the line arts seemed 
also to have suffered with the momich The tlicatre, for the 
first time m any nation, was ahohshud by a public ordmance, 
and the actors, and consequently all that lamily of genius 
who by their laboure 01 their tastes are connected with the 
drama, were reduced to silence The actors were forcibly 
ispi^ed, and became e\ en some of the mo 9 t persecu^d oh^ 
jcQta of the new government. 
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It may excite our curiosity to tince the liidden footsteps of 
this numerous fraternity of genius Hypocrisy and Fana- 
ticism had, at length, triumphed over Wit and Satire A. 
smgle blow could not, however, annihilate those nei cr-dying 
powers , nor is suppression always extinction Beduced to a 
state which did not allow of uniting in a body, still their 
habits and their affections could not desert them actors 
would attempt to resume their functions, and the genius of 
the authors and the tastes of the people would occasionally 
break out, though scattered and concealed 

Mr Gifford has noticed, m his introduction to M!assinger, 
the noble contrast between our actors at that time, with 
those of revolutionary France, when, to use liis owm em- 
phatic expression — One wretched actoi only deserted his 
sovereign , while of the vast multitude fosteicd by the no- 
bility and the royal family of France, not one individual ad- 
hered to their cause all rushed madlj' foiward to plunder 
and assassinate their bencfactore ” 

The contrast is stnking, but the result must ho traced to a 
different principle , for the cases are not parallel ns they ap- 
pear The French actors did not occupy the same giound ns 
ours Here, the fanatics shut up the theatre, and c\tiipated 
the art and the artists there, the fanatics enthusiastically 
converted the theatre into an instrument of their own revo- 
lution, and the French actors therefore found an" increased 
national patronage It was natural enough that actors 
would not desert a flourishing profession “ The plunder and 
assassinations,” indeed, were ^uite peculiar to themselves as 
Frenchmen, not as actors 

The destraction of the theatie hero was the result of an 
ancient quarrel between the puritanic party and the whole 
corps dramatiqiie In this little history of play s and players, 
like more impoitaiit history, we perceive how all human 
events form but a series ot consequences, linked together , 
and we must go back to the reign of Fhzabeth to compre- 
hend an event which occurred in that of Charles the First 
It has been perhaps peculiar to this land of contendino- opi- 
nions, and of happy and unhappy liberty, that a gloomy sect 
was early formed, who drawing, as they fancied, the prm- 
ttples oi their conduct from the literal pi ccepts ot the 
Gospel, formed those views of human nature which weie 
more practicable in a desert than a city, and which weio 
rather suited to a monastic order thun to a polished people, 
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These were our puntans, -who at first, perhaps from utter 
snnphchy, among other extravagant reforms, imagined that 
of the Emotion of the theatre Numerous works fr<na 
that time fatigued their own pens and their readers* heads, 
- founded on literal interpretations of the Scriptures, which 
were applied to our drama, though wntten ere our drama 
existed * voluminous quotations from the Fathers, who had 
only witnessed farcical interludes and hcentious pantomimes • 
they even quoted classical authoniy to prove that a “ stage- 
player” uas considered infamous by the Romans, among 
whom, however, Roscius, the admiration of Rome, received 
the pnncely remuneration of a thousand denaiu per diem , 
the tragcfoan, ^sopus, bequeathed about £150, OUO to his 
son ,* remunerations which show the high regard in which 
the great actors were held among the Roman people 

A senes of wnters might be collected of these anti-dra- 
matists t The licentiousness of our comedies had too often 
indeed presented a fair occasion for their attacks , and they at 
length succeeded hi purifying the stage we owe them this 
good, but we owe little gratitude to that blind zeal which 
was desirous of extinguishing the theatre, nhicli wanted the 
taste also to feel that the theatre nas a popular school of 
morahty, that the stage is a supplement to the pulpit; 
where virtue, according to Plato’s sublime idea, moves our 
love and affections when made vibiblo to the eye Of this 
class, among the eailicst wnters was Stephen Gosson, who in 
1579 published “ The School of Abuse, or a Pleasant Invec- 
ti\o against Poets, Placers, Jesters, and such like Cater- 
pillars ” Yet this Gosson dedicated Ins work to Sir Phdip 
Sidney, a great lover of plays, and one ivlio has i indicated 
their morality in his “ Defence of Poesy " The same puri- 
tanic spint soon reached our universities, for when a Dr 
Gager had a play performed at Chnstchurch, Dr Reynolds, 
of Queen’s College, terrified at the Satanic novelty', pubhshed 
“ The Ouerthrow of Stage-plays," 1593 , a tedious invective, 
foaming at the moutli of its text with quotations and autho- 
rities, for that was the age when authonty was stronger 
than opinion, and the slightest could awe the readers Rey- 
nolds takes great pams to pro\ e that a stage-play is inla- 

• Mncrobins, Satnni , Lb m 3, 14 
+ Several of them Lave beca rernnted by the ShaLcspcaro Society 
Bincc tbo above was wjitlea Particularly tLo work of GosEon Lew 
ftlMed to, 
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mous, by the opinions of antiquity , that a' theatre corrupts 
morals, by those of the Fathers , but the most reasonable 
point of attaek is “ the sm of boys weanng the dress and 
affecting the airs of women ”* This was too long a flagrant 
evil m the theatneal economy To us there appears some- 
thing so repulsive m the exhibition of boys, or men, per- 
sonating female characters, that one cannot conceive how 
they could ever have been tolerated as a substitute for the 
spontaneous grace, the melting voice, and the soothing looks 
ot a female It was quite impossible to give the tenderness 
of a woman to any perfection of feeling, in a personating 
jnale , and to this cause may wo not attribute that the 
female- characters have never been made chief personages 
among our cider poets, as they vv ould assuredly have been, 
had they not been conscious that the male actor could not 
liavo sufficiently affected the audience ? A poet who lived in 
Charles the Second’s day, and who has written a prologue to 
Othello, to introduce the JiiSt act) css on our stage, has 
humorously touched on this gioss absurdity 

Oar wflincn arc defective, and so sized, 

lou’d iinnk they ncrc some of tbo Guard disguised , 

For to speak trutli, men act, that aro between 

Forty aud fiftj, wenches of fifteen, 

tVith brows so large, and neno so nncompliant, 

"When you call DadcmCna — enter Gta it 

Yet at the time the absurd custom prevailed, Tom Hash, in 
his Ticice Fenmlesse, commends our stage for not having, as 
they had abroad, women-actors, or “ com tezans,” as ho calls 
them and oven so late as m 1050, when women were first 
introduced on our stage, endless are the apologies for the in- 
deco) mn of this novel usage 1 Such are the difficulties which 
occui even in forcing bad customs to return to nature, and so 
long docs it take to infuse into the multitude alittlo common 
sense * It is even probable that this happy revolution ongi- 
nated fiom mere necessitj , rather than Irom choice, for the 
bo 5 s who had been trained to act female characters before the 
EobcUion, dming the present suspension of the theatie, had 
giovvn too masculine to resume their tcndei office at the 
storation, and, as the same poet obscivcs, 

* The “ Historica Histrionica” notes Stephen Hainincrlon as "a most 
noted and beautiful woman actor,” in the early part of tbo seventeenth 
century Alexander GoiTo, “the worgan actor at fllachfnars,” is 
I0ei»tipagd as acting privately “ in OliTpr's tuns,” 
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Doubting we sbonld noTcr play agent 
"We ba^e played all our women into menj 

SO that the introduction of women was the mere result of 
necessity — hence all these apologies for the most natural 
ornament of the stage * 

This volume of Reynolds seems to have been the shadotv 
and precunsor of one of tbo most substantial of Lterary 
monsters, in the tremendous. “ Histriomastiv, or Playei’s 
Scourge,” of Prynne, m 1633 In that volume, of more 
than a thousand closely-pnnted quarto pages, all that was 
ever UTitten against plays and players, perhaps, may ho 
found what follou ed could only have been transcripts from 
a genius who could raise at once the Mountain and the 
Mouse Yet Collier, so late as in 1698, renewed the attack 
still more vigorously, and with final success , although he left 
room for Arthur Bedford a few yeais afterwards, m his 
“Plvil and Danger of Stage-plays ” m which extraordinary 
work he produced “ seven thousand instances, taken out of 
plays of the present century ,” and a catalogue of “ fourteen 
hundred tests of scripture, ridiculed by the Stage ” This 
religious nnti-dramatist must have been more deeply read in 
the drama than even its most fenent loxeis His piety pur- 
sued too deeply the study of such impious productions , and 
such labours were probably not without more amusement 
than he ought to have found in them 

This stage pei’secution, which began in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, had been necessarily resented by the theatrical people, 
and the fanatics w'ere really objects too tempting loi the 
traders in wit and satire to pass by They had made them- 
selves very marketable, and the puntans, changing their 
character with the times, from Elizabeth to Charles the First, 
were often the iPai tvffes of the stage f Dnt when they be- 
came the government itself, in 16:12, all the theatres w ere 
suppressed, because “ stage-plaies do not suit with seasons of 
humiliation , but fasting and praying have been found very 

• Ono actor, VTilham Kynaston, continued to perform female cbanctcrs 
in tbo reign of Charles II , and his performances n ere praised by Diyden, 
and preferred by mmy to that of the ladies themselves Ho was so great 
a favonntc with the fair sex, that the court ladies used to take him in 
tbeir coaches for an ainng m Hjde Park. 

* Ben JoDson was one of their hardest enemies, and his Zeal of the- 
Land busy, JvsUec Occr-doo, and Lame Pare craft, have never heen 
surpassed in masterly dcbneation of puritanic cant The dramatists of 
that era certoinl} did their best to curb Puntanism by exposure 
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effectual ” This was hut a mild cant, and the suppression, at 
first, was only to be temporary But as they gained strength, 
the hypocrite, who had at first only struck a gentle blow at 
the theatre, with redoubled vengeance buried it in its own 
ruins iJeiandcr Bromc, in his verses on Richard Bromo’s 
Comedies, discloses the secret motive — 

— 'Tis worth our note, 

Bishops kdA. players, both sufibr'd in one vote 
And reason good, for they had cause to fear them , 

One did suppress their schisms, and t’other jran niint. 

Bishops were guiltiest, for they swcll’d with nehes. 

T'other had nought but Tcrses, songs and speeches. 

And by their min, the state did no more 
Bnt rob the spittle, and unrag the poor 

They poured foith the long-suppressed bitterness of their 
souls SIS years afterwards, in then ordinance of 1618 , for 
“ the suppression of all stagc-plaics, and for the talking down 
all their hoses, stages, and seats whatsoever, that so there 
might be no more plaics acted ” “ Those proud parroting 
players" are desenbed as “ a sort of supcrbious ruflians , and, 
because sometimes the asses arc clothed in lions* skins, the 
dolts imagine themselves somebody, and walko in as great 
state ns Cajsar ” This ordinance against “ boxes, stages, and 
scats," was, without a metaphor, a war of extermination. 
They passed their ploughshare o\er the land of the drama, 
and sowed it with their salt , and the spint which raged m 
the governing powers appeared in the deed of one of their 
followers "When an actor had honourably surrendered him- 
self in battle to this spurious “saint,” he evekumed, “Cursed 
bo ho who doth tho work of the Loid negligently," and shot 
his prisoner because he was an actor* 

We find some account of the dispersed actors in that curious 
morsel of “Histonca Histrionica," preserved in the twelfth 
volume of Dodslo3'’s Old Plays , full of the traditional history 
of the theatre, which the writer appears tohaao gleaned from 
the reminiscences of the old cavalier, his father 
The actors were “Malignants" to a man, if w'o except that ' 
“ wretched actor,” as hlr Gifford distinguishes him, who was, 
however, only such for his pohtics and he pleaded hard for 
his treason, that he really was a presbytenan, although an' 
actor Of these men, who had lived in the sunshine of a 
court, and amidst taste and criticism, many perished in tho 
field, from their affection for their royal master Some sought 
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Irumblo occupations , and not a few, who, by habits long in- 
dulged, and their own turn of iniiid, had hands too dehcate to 
put to work, attempted often to entertain secret audiences, 
and were often draggM to pnson 

These disturbed audiences were too unpleasant to afford 
much employment to the actors Prancis Kirfcman, the 
author and bookseller, tells us they were often seized on by 
the soldiers, and stripped and fined at their pleasure A 
cunous circumstance occurred m the economy of these strolhng 
theatricals* these seizures often deprived them of their ward- 
robe , and among the stage direcfaons of the tome, may be 
found among the ents and the entrances, these Enter the 
red coat — Ertt hat and cloah, which were, no doubt, consi- 
dered not as the least precious parts of the whole hvmg com- 
pany they were at length obliged to substitute pamted doth 
for the splendid habits of the £ima 

At this epoch a great comic genius, Eobcrt Cos, invented 
a pecnhar sort of dramatic eshibition, suited to the necessities 
of the time, short pieces which he mixed with other amnse- 
ments, that these might disguise the acting It was under 
the pretence of rope-dancmg that he filled the Bed Bull play- 
house, which was a large one, with such a confiuence that as 
many went hack for want of room as entered The dramatic 
contevance consisted of a combmabon of the richest comic 
scenes mto one piece, from Shakspcare, Marston, Shirley, &c , 
concealed under some taking title , and these pieces of plays 
were called “ Humours ” or “ Drollenes ” These have been 
collected hy Marsh, and reprmtcd bv Hirkman, as put to- 
gether by Cox, for the use of theatncil booths at fairs * Tlie 
* The title of this cotlertion is "The Wns, or Sport upon Sport, in 
sel'*ct p eces of Drollerr, digested into scenes by ^y of Dialogue Together 
■Kith "variety of Homonrs of sercral nations, fitted for the pleasure and con- 
tent of all persons^ either in Court, Cty, Conntrr, or Camp The like 
never befote pubhsbed. Fnnfed for H. Mardi, 1662 ” again printed for 
F Eirkmon, 1672. To Kirkmans edition is prefixed a canons print 
representing the inside of a Bartholomevr-fair theatre (by some suppf^ed 
to be the Bed Bull Theatre in Qerkemrell} Sereial cbaiac*eTS are intro- 
duced. In the middle of the stage, a figure peeps out of the curtain , on a 
label from his month is ■vnitten "Tu quoqne;^' it rep’usents Bubbl**, a 
siUr person in a comedy, playei w excdlently by an actor named Green, 
that it "Kas called "Green’s Tu-quoque ” Then a changeling and a sim- 
plet'^a, from plays by Cox, a French dancing mas’er, from the Dnkecf 
Ncvccrrtles "Vareiyf Clause, from Beaumoa*^ and Retcher s “Beggar'i 
Buihp’ and Sir, ^obn Falstaff and hostess. Our notion of FalstalT by this 
pant seems very cifieient foim that of oar ances*ors tbeir FalstaT a r» 
oxtaTsranra cf •obesity, not reqnuihg sj mudi “ ns oias does. 
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argument prefixed to cncli piece serves ns its plot , and drawit 
ns most nro from some of our drimas, these “ Drolleries ’* may 
still bo rend itli great amusement, and ofier, seen altogether, 
an extraordinary bpccimcn of our national humour. The 
jmeo this collection obtains among book-collectors is exces- 
sive In “ Tlio bouncing Knight, or the Robbers robbed," 
u 0 rccognioc our old fnend Falslafl, and his celebrated ad\ cn- 
turc " The Equal Match ” is made out of “ Rule a Wife and 
hare a Wife," and thus most There are, hoircvcr, some 
original pieces, by Cox himself, uhich uerc tlio moat popular 
faiountes, being characters created by himself, for himself, 
from ancient farces such were The Humours of John Steal- 
ler. Simpleton the Smith, &a: These remind us of the extem- 
poral comedy and the jnntoraimical characters of Italy, in- 
vented by actors of genius This Cox was the delight of the 
city , the country , and the uni vcrsitie's assisted by the greatest 
actors of the time, cxjiellcd from the theatre, it was ho uho 
still prestned alive, as it were by stealth, the suppressed 
E])int of the drama Tii.it he mented the distinctuo epithet 
of “the incompanibltf Robert Cox," as lurkman calls him, no 
can only judge bv the incinonal of our mimetic genius, whicli 
will be btst given in Kirkman’s words “As mennU as you 
may now’ think of those Drolls, they were then acted by* the 
best comedians , and, I may say , by some that then exceeded 
all now living , iho incomparjiblo Ilobcrt Cox, who was not 
only the principal actor, but also the contrii or and author of 
most of these l.irccs How have I lieanl him cried up for his 
John Sicabbcr, and Simpleton the Smith , m w’hieli he being 
to appear with a large piece of bread and butter, I have fre- 
quently known several of the female spectators and auditors 
to long for it , and once that well-known natural, Jach Adams 
of Clerhcnicell, seeing him with bread and butter on the 
stage, and knowing him, cried out, ‘Cuz* Cuzl give mo 
some 1 ’ to the great pleasure of the audience And so na- 
turally’ did he act the smith’a part, that being at a fair m a 
country’ town, and that farce being pi esented, the only’ master- 
smith of the town came to him, saying, ‘Well, although your 
father speaks so ill of y ou, yet when the fair is done, if you 
will come and w ork with me, I will give y ou tvvelv e pence a 
week moi o than I giv o any other journeyman ’ Thus was he 
taken for a smith bred, that was, indeed, as much »f any 
trade " ’ ' . 

To this low state the gloomy and exasperated fannticS;,who 
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Iiad so often smarted under the satirical vibips of the drama- 
tists, had reduced the diama itself, without, however, extin- 
guishing the talents of the plaj ers, or the finci ones of those 
who once derived their fame from that noble aiena of genius, 
the English stage At the first suspension of the theatre by 
the Long Parliament in 1642, thc> gave vent to then feel- 
ings in an admirable satire About this time “ petitions ” to 
the parliament from various classes were put into vogue, 
multitudes uere presented to the House from all paits oi the 
country, and from the city of London , and some of these 
were extraordinary The s, said to have been 15,000 
in number, dccLiimed with great eloquence on the blood- 
sucking malignants for insulting the piivileges of parhament, 
and threatened to come to extremities, and make good the 
saying “necessity has no law there was one from the heg- 
qms, who declared, that by means of the bishops and popish 
lords they knew not where to got bread , and w'e arc told of 
a third from the itadesmen's wives in Loudon, headed by a 
brewer’s wife all these were encouraged by their part 3 % and 
w'cre alike “ most thankfully accepted ” 

The satirists soon turned this new political tnck of “ peti- 
tions ” into an instrument for their own purpose • we have 
“ Petitions of the Poets,” — of the House ol Commons to the 
King, — ^llemonstiaiiccs to the Porters’ Petition, d.c spuited 
mlitical satires One of these, the “ Players’ Petition to tht> 
Parliament,” after being so lorg silenced, that they mighb 
play again, is replete with sarcastic allusions It may be 
lound in that rare collection, entitled “ Rump Songs,” 16G2, 
but with the usual incorrectness of the press in that day 
The following extract I have corrected irom a manusciipt 
copy . — 

Now •vrliile jou reign, onr low petition craves 
That wc, the Ling’s true subjects and your slaves, 

May in onr comic mirth and tragic rago 
Set up the theatre, and show tbo stage , 

This shop of truth and fancy, where we vow 

Not to act anything you dt^low 

■\Ve will not dare at your strange votes to jeer, 

Or personate King Prai* with his state fleer, 


* Pnt whs then at the head of the Commons, and was nsnally deputed 
to address personally the motley [letitioncrs Ve have a ennons speech 
he made to the tradestnat's irircs in Eehard’s "HisIotv of Snglwd,” 
Vol i{ 290 
TOT. II 
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Aspinng Catibne sbould be foigot, 

Bloody Sejnnns, or •nboe’er could plot 
Confnsion ’gainst a state, the »ar betwixt 
The Parbament and jnat Harry the Sixth 
Shall have no thonght or mention, 'cause their power 
Kot only placed, but lost him in the Tower , 

Nor will wo parallel, with least suspicion, 

Yonr synod with the Spanish inqnisibon 

All these, and such lihe mnxuns os nay nor 
Tour soaring plots, or show you what you ore, 

^Ve shall onit, lest onr inventions shake them 
\^y should the men be msec than yon make them! 

We think there should not such a dilTerence be 
’Twixt our profession and your qnnbty 
‘kon meet, plot, act, talk high with minds immense; 

The like with ^ but only wo speak sense 
Inferior unto yours , we can tell how 
To depose kings, there we know more than you. 

Although not more than what we would , then v e 
Likewise m our vast privilege agree. 

But that yours is the larger, and controls 
Not only lives and fortunes, but men’s souls. 

Declaring by an enigmatic sense 
A privilege on each man’s conscience. 

As if the Tnnity conld not consent 
To save a soul but bj the parbament 
Wo make the people laugh at some strange show, 

And ns they laugh at us, they do at yon , 

Only i’ the contniy we disagree, 

Por you can make them cry faster than we 
Your tragedies more inal are express’d, 

You mui^er men in earnest, we in jest 
There we come short, but if you follow thus. 

Some w ise men fear you will come short of ns 
As humbly ns wo did begin, we pray. 

Dear schoolmasters, vou’ll give us leave to play 
Quickly before the king comes , for we would 
Be glad to say you’ve done a little good 
Smee you have sat your play is almost done 
As wedl os ours — ^wo^d it had ne’er begun 
But we shall find, erb the last act be spent, 
hitler the King, exeunt the Parliament 
And Hagh then vp we go! who by the iixiwn 
Of guilty memheiB have been voted down, 

Until a legal trial show us how 
You usbd the king, and ffcigh then up go you/ 

So pray yonr humble slaves with all their powers 
That when they have their due, you may have youri. 

Such was the petition of the suppressed players in 1642 
but, in 1653, thew secret exultation appears, although the 
stage was not yet restored to them, in some verses pefix^ 
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to llionAUD BnoiiE’s Plays, by Aj.E’^aitdek Bcohe, which 
may close oui little history Alluding to the theatneal people, 
ho moralises on the fate of jHayers — 

See the strange tvnrl of tunes, \rhen snch poor things 
Outlive the dates of parliaments or kings t 
This revolntion makes exploded \nt 
Now see the fall of those that min’d it. 

And the condemned stage hath novr obtom’d 

To see her evccntionera arraign’d 

There’s nothing permanent those high great men, 

That rose from dust, to dust may fall again , 

And fate so orders things, that the same honr 
Sees the same man both in contempt and power. 

For the multitude, in whom the power doth lie^ 

Do in one breath cry ffatl/ and Cruafyl 

Afc tins penod, though deprived of a theatre, the taste for 
the drama w’as, perhaps, the more lively among its lovers , 
for, besides the performances already noticed, sometimes con- 
nived at, and sometimes protected bj bribery, in Ohver’s time 
they stole mto a practice of privately actmg at noblemen’s 
houses, particularly at Holland-house, at Kensington and 
“Alexander Goff, the looman-aclor, was the jackal, to give 
notice of time and place to the lovers of the drama,” 
according to the writer of “Histonca Histnomca." The 
players, urged by their necessities, published several excellent 
manusenpt plajs, which they had hoarded m their dramatic 
exchequer^, as the sole property of their respective companies 
In one year appeared filly of these new plays Of these 
dramas many have, no doubt, penshed , for numerous titles 
are recorded, but the plaj s are not known , yet some may 
still remain in their manuscript state, m hands not capable of 
valuing them All our old plajswcie the property of the 
actorii, who bought them for then own companies The im- 
mortal works of Shakspeare had not descended to us, had 
Heminge and Condcll felt no sympathy for the fame of their 
fnend They had been scattered and lost, and, perhaps, had 
not been discnmmated among the numerous manuscript plays 
of that age One more effort, during tlus suspension of the 
drama, was made in 1655, to recal the public attention to its 
productions This was a veiy curious collection by John 
Cotgraie, entitled “ The English Treasury of ^Vlt and Lan- 
guage, collected out of the most, and best, of our Enghsh 
jOramatick Poems ” It appears by Cotgrave’s preface, that 
“The Hramatick Poem,” as ho calk our tragedies and come- 
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dies, “had been of late too much slighted ” He tells us ho\if 
some, not wanting in unt themselves, but “through a stiff 
and obstinate piejudice, have, in ilm neglect, lost the benefit 
of many rich and useful obseivations, not duly considenng, 
or believmg, that the fiameis of them were the most fluent 
and redundant uits that this -igc, or I think any other, ever 
knew ” He enters further into this just panegjnc of our old 
dramatic wiiters, uhose acquired knowledge in ancient and 
modern languages, and whose luxuriant fancies, which they 
deiived from no other sources but their own native growth, 
are viewed to great advantage in Cotgiiave’s commonjilaces 
and, peihaps, still more in Hatwaud’s “British hTuse,” 
w’hich collection w as made under the supervisnl, and by the 
valuable aid, of Oldxs, an cxpeneuced cateier of these 
rehshiLg morsels. 


duinkikg cosToirs in England 

The ancient Bacchus, as represented in gems and statues, 
was a youthful and graceful divmitj , he is so described by 
Ovid, and was so painted by Barry He has the epithet of 
Dallas, to express the light spirits which give wings to the 
soul His voluptuousness was jojous and tender, and ho 
was never viewed leeling with intoxication According to 
Yugil 

Et qnocimqtie dens circain caput egit Timettim 

Georg u. 392 

which Biyden, contemplating on the red faced boonsh ho 
astride on a hariel on our sign^posts, tastelessly sinks mt 
gross vulgarity 

On wliate’er side be tnniB bu TiontA face. 

This Iiatinism of honcsium even the literal inelegance o 
Davidson had spirit enough to translate, “ Where’er the go( 
hath moved around Ins gi aceful head ” The hideous iigur 
of that ebriety, in its most disgusting stage, the ancients ex 
posed m the bestial Silenus and his crew , and with these 
rather than with the Ovidian and Yugilian deify, our owi 
convivinl customs have assimilated 
We shall probably outhve that custom of hard>drinking 
which Was so long one of our national vices. The Brenchmaii; 
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the Italian, and the Spaniard only taste the luxury of the 
grape, hut seem nevei to havo indulged in set convivial 
parties, or dnnking-niatches, as some of the northern people 
Of this folly of ours, mIucIi uas, however, a horroww one, 
and which lasted for two centuries, the history is curious* 
the variety of its modes and cubtoms , its freaks and extra- 
vagances, the techniCTl language introduced to laise it into 
an art , and the mventions contrived to animate the progress 
of the thirvity souls of its votaries * 

Nations, like indnidualc, in their intercourse are great 
imitators, and wo havo the authority of Camden, who lived 
at the time, for asserting that “ the English in their long 
w’ars in the Netherlands first learnt to drown themselves 
wath immoderate drinking, and by di inking othci's’ healths 
to impair their own Of all the northern nations, they had 
been before this most commended for their sobiict} ” And 
the historian adds, “ that the \ ico had so diffused itself over 
the nation, that in our days it was first restrained by severo 
laws ”t 

Here we have the authoiaty of a grave and judicious his- 
torian for ascertaining the first pciiod and even origin of 
this custom , and tint the nation had not, heretofore, dis- 
graced itself by such prcialent ebrietj, is also confirmed by 
one of those curious coutempoiarj* pamphlets of a popular 
wnter, so invaluable to the philosophic il antiquarv Tom 
Nash, a town-wit of the reign of Elizabeth, long befoie 
Camden wrote her history, in his “Pierce Pennilesse,” had 
detected the same oiigin — “ Superfluity in drink,” sa'\ s this 
spirited writer, “ is a sin that e\cr since we ha\e mixed our- 
selves wnth the Low Countries is counted honomablc , but 
before we knew their hngering wars, was held in that highest 

* Piynne s tract entitled “ Health’s Sictncsse” is foil of canons allo- 
sions to the dnnking-onstoins of the era of Charles the First His pan 
dovical title allndcs to thg sickness that results from too freely drmking 
“healths.” 

Caindcn’s “ History of Qncen Ehzaheth,” Book III. Many statates 
against drunkenness, by my of pixrenUon, passed in the reign of James 
the hirst. Oar law looks on this vice ns an aggravation of an\ ofTenct 
committed, not as an evenso for criminal niishchavionr See “Black* 
stone,” book IV c. 2, see S In Mr Giffords “Mnssingcr,” voL ii 45^ 
is a note to show that when we were yonng scholars, we soon equalled, i 
we did not surpass, our masters. Mr Gilchrist there furnishes an extract 
from Sir Kichard Baker’s Clironide, which traces the ongin of this exotic 
custom to the source menboned, but the whoV i*assage firom Boker l* 
bt^lly transcnbfd fronq Gajndcn. 
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degree of hatred that might be Then if we had seen a man 
go wallowing m the streets, or Iain sleeping undei the board, 
we should have spet at him, and warned all our friends out of 
his company ”* 

Such was the fit source of this vile custom, which is 
further confirmed by the baibarous dialect it introduced into 
our language , all the terms of drinking which once abounded 
with us are, without exception, of a base northern origin f 
But the best account I can find of all the refinements of this 
new science of potation, when it seems to have reached its 
height, IS in our Tom Nash, who being himself one of these 
deep experimental philosopheis, is likely to disclose all the 
mysteries of the cim 

He says — “ Now, he is nobody that cannot drmk super- 

* Nosh’s “ Pierce PcmuIesEC,” 1596, sig r 2 
*1* These horhorons phrases are Batd], Danish, or German The term 
thtnler, a filler of wine, a bntler or cup bearer, according to Phillips , and 
in taverns, as appears by onr dnmatio poets, a drawer, is Dutch, or, accord- 
mg to Dr Nott, purely Danish, from skenler , 

Half teas over, or nearly drunk, is likely to have been a proverbial 
phrase from the Dutch, applied to that state of ebneiy by an idea familiar 
With those water rats. Thus op zee, Dutch, means literally orer~sea 
Hr Gifford has recently told ns m his “ Jonson,” that it was a name given 
to a stupifying beer introduced into England from the Low Conntnes , 
hence op zee, or over sea , and freezen in German, signifies to twalloW 
greedilp inm this vile alliance they compounded a harsh term, often 
used in our old plays Thus Jonson 

I do not like the dnlness of your eye. 

It hath a heavy cast^ ’tis vptee Hutch 

Alchemut, A iv 8 2 

And Pletoher has “ npse freeze ,” which Dr Nott explains in his 
edition of Decker’s " Gnll’s Hornbook,” as ‘'a tipsy draught, or swal- 
lowing liquor till drunk ” Mr Gifford says it was the name of Friesland 
beer , the meaning, however, was “to dnnk swinishly like a Dutchman ” 
We ore indebted to the Danes for many of our terms of jollity, such as 
a rouse and a carouse Hr Gifford has given not only a new but very 
distinct explanation of these classical terms in his “Massinger” “A 
rouse was a large glass, m which a health was given, the dnnkmg of 
which by the rest of the company formed a carouse Bamabr Eich notices 
the carouse as an mvention for which the first founder merited hangmg 
It IS necessary to add, that there could be no rouse or Carouse, unless the 
glasses were emptied ” Although we have lost the terms, we haVe not 
lost the practice, as those who have the honour of dining in public 
parties are still gratified by the animating cry of “ Gentlemen, charge 
your glasses ” < 

According to Blount’s “ Glossogmphia,” carouse is a corruption of two 
old German words, gar signi^fing all, and aust, out, so that to dnuk 
garavz is to dnnk all out hence carouse. 
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naguhm, carouse tho hunter’s hoojpe, quaff vpse freeze 
crossct with healths, gloves, mumpes, frohekes, and a thou- 
sand such domineering inventions 

D) inking super-nagulum, that is, onjho nail, is a device, 
which Nash says is new come out of France hut^it had 
probably a northern origin, for far northward it still 
exists This new device consisted in this, that after a man, 
says Nash, hath turned up the bottom of the cup to drop it 
on his nail, and make a pearl uitli what is left, which if il 
shed, and cannot make it stand on, b^-- reason there is too 
mudi, he must dnnk again for his penance 

Tlte custom is also alluded to by Bishop Hall in his 
satirical romance of “ Mtindtis alter et idem,*’ “ A Discovery 
of a New World,” a woik which probably Swift read, and did 
not foiget The Duke of Tentei -belly m his oration, when ho 
dnnks off his large goblet of twelve quarts, on his election, 
exclaims, should ho be false to their laws — “ Let never this 
goodly-formed goblet of wine go jovially through mo , and 
then he set it to his mouth, stole it off every drop, save 
a little remaindet, which he was by custom to sot upon his 
thumb's nail, and lick it off as ho did ” 

Tho phrase is in Fletcher 

I am tlune ad vmgucm— — - ■ 

that is, he would dnnk with his friend to tho last In a 
manuscript letter of the times, I find an account of Columbo, 
the Spanish ambassador, being at Oxford, and drinking healths 
to the Infanta The writer adds — “ I shall not tell jou how 
our doctors pledged healths to the Infanta and tlie arch- 
duchess , and if any left too big a snuff, Columbo would cry. 
Supernaculum f supernaculum 
This Bacchic freak seems still preserved, for a recent 
traveller, Sir George jMackenzie, has noticed the custom in 
his Travels through Iceland "His host having filled a 
silver cup to the brim, and put on the cover, then held it 
towards the person who sat next to him, and desired him to 
take off the cover, and look into the cup a ceremony intended 
to secure fair play m fillmg it He drank our health, desinng 

■* "Pierce Pennilesse,” sig r 2, 1595 
i* Vklien Ghnsiian IV of Denmark ins nt the court of our James I on 
a visit, dnnkmg appears to have been earned to an excess , there is extant 
nn account of a court mnsque, in uhich the actors vrere too tip^ to con- 
imue their parts ; luckily, their majesties were sot sufEcicntly sober te 
I(nd fault, 
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to be etcnsed fiom emptying the cup, on account of the 
indifferent state of his health , but we were informed at the 
same time that if any one of us should neglect any part of 
the ceremony, ovfail to invert the cup^placing the edge on one 
ofthejlnimbs as a proof that we had swallowed every drop, 
the defaulter would bo obliged by the laws of drinking to fill 
the cup agaiu, and drink it off a second time In spite of 
their utmost cxeitions, the penalty of a second draught was 
incurred by two of the company , we were dreading tlie con- 
sequences) of having swallowed so much wine, and in tenor 
lest the cup should be sent round again " 

Caiouse1hehu7ite}'s hoop — “Caiouse” has been already 
explained the hunter's hoop alludes to the custom of hoops 
being marlccd on a dnnking-pot, by which every man was to 
measuie his draught Shakspeaie makes the Jacobin Jack 
Cade, among his fuiions rcfoimations, promise his friends that 
“ thcie shall be iii England seven halfpenny loaves sold for a 
penny , the ih ee-hooped pot shall have ten hoops, and I wall 
make it >i felony to dunk small bcei ” 1 have elsewhere 

observed that oui modern Bacchanalians, whoso feats aic 
iccoidcd by the bottle, and w'ho insist on an equality in their 
iival combats, may discoicr some ingenuity in that invention 
among our anccstois of their peg-tanhauls, of which a few 
may yet occasionally be found in Derbyshire ,* the invention 

* These inventions for keeping every thirsty soul inthm bonnds are 
nllnded to by Tom JVnsh , I do not know that his authority will be great 
os an nntiquat7, but the things themselves he describes he had seen He 
tells 118, tliat “King Edgar, because his subjects should not offend in 
swilling and bibbiog ns they did, caused certain iron cups to be chained 
to every fountain and well side, and at every vintner's door, with 
iron pins tn them, to stmt ei ery man how much he should drink , 
and ho who went beyond one of those pins forfeited n penny for every 
draught.’* 

Pegge, in his “ Anonymiana,” has minutely described these tanlards, 
which confirms this account of Hash, and nearly the antiquity of the cus- 
tom “ They have in the inside a row of eight pins one above another, 
from top to bottom , the tankard holds two quarts, so that there is a gill 
if ole, u e , half a pint of AYinchester measure between each pin The first 
person that drank was to empty the tankard to the first peg or pin , the 
second uos to empty td the nevt pm, Ac , hy which means the pins were 
so many measures to the compotntors, mdLing them all drinh alike, or 
tbo same quantity and os the distance of the pins was such as to contain 
a large draught of liquor, the company would be very liable by this method 
to get drunk, especidly when, if they drank short of the pm or beyond it, 
they oere obliged to drink again In Archbishop Anselm’s Canons, made 
u) the conncil nt Ijondon iq 1102 , priests are enjoined Pot to go to dnnk* 
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of an ago less refined tlian the present, when we have heard 
of glohular glasses and bottles, winch by their shape cannot 
stand, but roll about the table, thus compelling the unfortu* 
Bate Bacchanalian to dram the last drop, or expose his 
recreant sobnety 

' We must have recourse again to our old fiiend Tom Ifash, 
who acquamts us with some of “ the general rules and inven- 
tions for drinking, as good as pnnted precepts or statutes by 
act of parliament, that go from drunkard to drunkard ; as, 
still to Keep youi Jirst man , not to lea\ o any JlocTcs m tlio 
bottom of the cup , 1o knoch the glass on your thumb when 
you have done , to have some shoeing-hot n to pull on your 
wine, as a rasher on the coals or a red-hernng ” 

Shoetng-horns, sometimes called gloves, are also described 
by Bishop Hall m his “ Mundus alter et idem ” “ Then, sir 
comes me up a service of shoeing-lioi ns of all sorts , salt 
cakes, red-hernngs, anchovies, and gammon of bacon, and 
abundance of sx3x:)x^ulleis-on ” 

Tint famous surfeit of Bhenish and pickled herrings, 
which banquet proicd so fatal to Kobert Green, a congenisd 
wit and associate of our Nash, was occasioned by these 
sltoeing-horns 

Massinger has gheu a curious lis,t of “ a service ofthoeing^ 
ho} ns ” 

■ 1 ndier 

Snell an unexpected dainty bit for breakfast 
As never yet I cook’d, ’tis not Botargo, 

Fried frogs, potatoes marrow d, carear, 

Carps’ tongues, tbe pitb of an English chine of beef, 
iVbr our Jtal tan delicate, oiFd mu^troemt. 

And yet a draicer on too,* and if yon Aow not 

ing bouts, nor to dnnl to pegs The words are—" Ut Presbijlcrt non 
«int ad po>attones, nec u> Piwas bibant ” Ol^lkins vol i p 88S ) 
This shows the antiquity of this invention, which at least was as old as 
the Conquest 

• And yet a draucr-on too, x e an incitement to appetite the phrase 
is yet in use. This drawer on was also technically termed a puUcr-on and 
a s\oatff‘hom m dnnk. 

On **the Ifolian dchcate oiFd mushrooms,” still a favourite dish with 
the Italians, I have to communicate some ennons knowledge In an ongi- 
nal manuscript letter dited Hereford, 15th Kovemher 1659, the name of 
the liter uanting, but evidentlv the composition of a phvsician who had 
travelled, I find that the dressing of jicshkooms was then a novelty The 
leimed writer laments his error that he “disdained to learn the cookciy 
that TOurred in mv travels, by a sullen pnneiple of mistaken devotion, 
^id thus dedined the great helps I had te cnlaige and improve humgn 
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i An appetite and a atrong one, Fll not say 

To cat it, hat devonr if^ mtliont grace too, < 

(For it vill not stay a preface) I am shamed. 

And all my past prorocatives \nll be jeer'd at 

Massisoeti, The Guardian, A i> S 3. 

To Lnock -the glass on the thumb, was to sTiow tliey had 
pei formed their duty Barnaby Bich describes this customs 
after having drank, the president “ turned the bottom of the 
cup upward, and in ostentation, of hn. dexterity, gave it a 
fillip, to make it cry ting " 

They had among these “ domineering mventions ” some 
which we may imagine nevei took place, till they were told by 

the hollow cask " 

Hoar the ndning night grew old. 

Such weie flag-dragons, which were small combustible 
bodies fired at one end and floated in a glass of hquor, which 
an experienced toper swallowed unharmed, while yet blazing 
Such IS Dr Johnson’s accurate descnption, who seems to have 
witnessed what he so well describes * "When Balstaff says of 
Poins’s acts of dexterity to ingratiate himself with the prince, 
that “ he drinks off candle-ends for flap-dragons,” it seems 
that this was likewise one of these “frolics,” for Nash notices 
that the liquor u as “ to be stirred about with a candle' s-end, -to 
make it taste better, and not to hold j’^our peace while the pot 
IS stirring,” no doubt to mark the mtrepidity of the miser* 
able “ skiukcr ” The most illustrious feat of all is one, how- 
ever, described by Bishop Hall If the drinker “ could put 
his finger into the flame of the candle without playing hit-I- 
miss-1 ' he is held a sober man, however otherwise drunk he 

diet “ This was an age of medicine, when it was imagined that the health 
of mankind essentially depended on diet, and hloffet had written his 
canons book on this principle Onr wnter, in noticing the passion of the 
Homans for mnshrooms, which was called “ an Impenal dish,” say^ “ he 
had eaten it often at Sir Henry Yfotton's table (onr resident ambassador at 
Venice), always dressed by the inspection of his Batch Venetian Johanna, 
or of Nic Ondart, and ti^y it did deserve the old applanse os 1 found it 
at his table , it was far beyond Onr English food Eeither did any of ns 
find it of h^ digestion, for we did not eat like Adamites, bnt os modest 
men wonld eat of mask, melons If it were now lawful to hold any kind 
of intelbgence with Kie Ondart, I wonld only ask him Sir Henry TVof ton’s 
art of dreaing mushrooms, and I hope that is not high treason .” — Sloane 
MSS 4^92 

* See Mr Bonce’s canons “Hlnstrationsof Bhakspeare,” toL i 467, 
' a gentleman more mtimately conversant with onr ancient and domesUo 
HDonners than, perhaps, any smgle mdindnal m the countryi 
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niiglit be ” This was consideied as a trial of victory among 
these “ canary-hirds,” or hihhers of canary wine * 

We have a veiy common expression to describe a man in a 
state of ehnety, that “heisasdnmkasaheast/’ or that ‘he 
IS beastly diunk ” Tins is a libel on the brutes, for the vice 
of ehnety is perfectly human I think the phrase is peciihai 
to ourselves and I imagine I have discovered its origin 
When ehnety became first prevalent in our nation, dunngthe 
reign of Elizabeth, it was a favounte notion among the wnters 
of the time, and on which they have exhausted their fancy, 
that a man in the different stages of ehnety showed the most 
Mcions quality of different animals , or that a company ot 
drunkards exhibited a collection of brutes, with their different 
oharaotenstics 

“ All droiikardcs are beasts,” saj’-s George Gascoigne, in a 
curidus treatise on them,t and he proceeds in illustratmg his 
proposition , but the satirist ITash has classified eight kinds 
of “diunkaids ,” a fanciful sketch from the hand oT a master 
in humoui, and which could only have been composed by a 
close spectator of their manners and habits 

“ The first is ape-driinK, and he leaps and sings and hollows 
and danceth for the heaiens, the second is Igon-driink, and 
he flings the pots about the house, calls the hostess w — e, 
breaks the glass-windows ivith his da^ei, and is apt to 
quarrel with any man that speaks to him, the thud is swinc- 
drunk, heavy, lumpish, and sleepy, and cries for a little more 
drink and a few moio clothes, the fourth is sheep-drunk, 
wise in his own conceit when he cannot bring forth a right 
word , the fifth is maudlen-drunk, wdien a fellow will w’eep for 
kindness in the midst of his drink, and kiss you, saying, ‘ By 
God > captain, I loie thee , go thy ways, thou dost not think 
so often of me as I do of thee I would (if it pleased God) I 
could not love thee so well as I do,’ and then he puts his 
finger in his eye and cries The sixth is mat ttn-drunh, when 
a man is drunk, and drinks lumself sober ere he stir , the 
ECicnth IS goat-drunk, when in his drunkenness he hath no 
mind but on lecher^' The eighth is fox-dt unk, when he is 
crafl:} -drunk, ns many of the Dutchmen be, which will never 

* This term is used in Baucnift’s “ Two Boohs of Cpigiams and Epi- 
taphs,” 1639 I take it to have been an accepted one of that day 
- + “ Adehcato Diet for daintic mouthed Dronkarde^ vhenn tho fowle 
Abuse of common carowsing and quaffing with hartio Braughtes is honcstUe 
sdmomshpd,” By George Gascoigne, ]^nicr 1576. 
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bnrgain but when tbey nro drunk All these speaes, and 
more, I have seen practised in one company at one siHtng, when 
I ha\o been permitted to remain sober amongst them only to 
note tli.Mr several humours ” These beast-drunkards are 
characleiiscd in a frontispiece to a curious tract on Drunken- 
ness where the men arc represented with the heads of apes, 
swine, &c &c 

A now era in this 1 isti-ry of our dnnking-partics occurred 
about the time of the Dcotoration, when politics heated their 
Wine, and drunker nesj aid loyalty became more closeU con- 
nected As the puritanic coldness woic otT, the people were 
perpetually, in 1G50, warned in dnnking the king’s health on 
their knees, and, among ^ anous kinds of “mnting caNaher- 
n-m,” the caiahcrs during Ciomw ell’s iisurjialion usually put 
a crumb of bread into their glass, nnd before they drank it oQ, 
with cautious ambiguity caclaimcd, “ God send this ci um 
tee?/ down'” winch b> thewa\ presen es the orthoepy of that 
extraordinary man’s name, ami may he added to the instances 
adduced in our present \oluinc “On the orthogiaphy of 
proper names ” Wo lia\c a cunous account of a drunken 
bout by some royalists, told bv Whitoloci»c in his IMcmonals 
It bore some resemblance to the dnnkiiig-pnrty of Catiline: 
tlle^ mingled their own blood with their wine • After the 
Dcstoration, Buinct compliiiis of the excess of conviiinl loy- 
alty “Dnnking the king’s health was set up by too many 
ns a distinguisliiiig mark of loyalty , and draw many into great 
excess after Ins majesty ’s restoration ”t 


LITERARY ANECDOTES 

A wniTEtt of penetration sees connexions in literary anecdotes 
w'hich are not immediately porceii cd by' others in Ins hands 
anecdotes, cijen should they bo familiar to us, aic susceptible 

* I sliall preserve Hie slorj in Hio wonls of 'WliitclocLo ; it was come 
Mime Indicrons, ns well ns Icrnfic 

“From Bcrkslnre (in Mnj, 1C50) Hint f^c ilnm'knrdB ngrccilto dniik 
Hie Ling’s licnllh in tlicir bWl, and that cacli of tlicm slioulil cut off a 
piece of Ins buttocL, and frv it upon the gridiron, wrluch was done bj four 
of them, of irhoiu one did bleed so exrccilingly, tint thej were fain to tend 
for n chirui^coD, and so were discovered Tlio w ifo of one of them hearing 
that her hnsband was amongst them, camo to the room, and taking up a 
pair of tongs laid about her, and so saved tlie ouiting of her ba^haad’s 
flesh ’’ — ir/ntf/ochc’s Afemonah, j> 453, second edition, 

+ Eanift’s Life of Sir MatUieyr Hale, 
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ot deductions and inferences, wliicb become novel and impor- 
tant trutbs Facts of tbemaelves are bairen, it is when 
these facts pass through reflections, and become intenvoven 
ivith our feelings, or our reasonings,'that they are the finest 
illustrations , that they assume the dignity of “ philosophy 
teaching by example that, in the moml world, they are 
what the wise system of Bacon inculcated in the natural 
knowledge deduced from experiments , the study of natuie in 
her operations “ When examples are pointed out to us,” 
says Lord Bolingbroke, “ there is a kind of appeal, with which 
wo are flattcicd, made to our senses, as well as to oui under- 
standings The instruction comes then from our authonty , 
w'e yield to fact, when wo resist speculation ” 

Fortins reason, writers and artists should, among their 
rcereations, he forming a constant acquaintance with the his- 
tory of thou departed kindred In liteiaiy biography a man 
of genius alwa-ys finds something wdiicli relates to himself 
The studies of artists have a great unifuimity, and their habits 
of life are monotonous They have all the same difficulties to 
encounter, although they do not all meet with the same 
glory How many seeiets may the man of genius learn fiom 
literary anecdotes ! important secrets, which Ins fnends will 
not convey to him Ho traces the eflccts of similar studies , 
wanied sometimes by failures, and often animated by watching 
the incipient and shadowy attempts which closed in a great 
work From one he learns in wdiat manner ho planned and 
corrected, from another he may overcome those obstacles 
which, perhaps, at that very moment make him rise in despair 
from his own unfinished 1 ibour What pcihaps he had in 
vain desired to know for half lus life is revealed to him by a 
literary anecdote , and thus the amusements of indolent hours 
may impart the vigour of study, as we find sometimes in 
the fruit we have taken for pleasure the medicine which restores 
our health How superficial is that cry of some impertinent 
pretended geniuses of these times who affect to exclaim, 
“Give me no anecdotes of an author, but give me his works*” 
I have often found the anecdotes more interesting than the 
works 

Di Johnson devoted one of his penodicol papers to a defence 
>f anecdotes, and expresses himself thus on certain collectors 
of anecdotes : They are not always so happy as to select the 
most important I know not well what advantage posterity 
can receive from the only circumstance by which Tickell has 
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distinguished JAdisOn from the rest of mankind, — ^thetVrtfyU* 
lai vty of Ins pulse, nor can I think myself overpaid for the 
time spent m leading the life of Malliei he, by being enabled 
to relate, after the learned biographer, thatMidherbe had two 
predominant opinions, one, that the looseness of a smglo 
woman might destioy all her boast of ancient descent, the 
other, that ITrencb beggars made use, very improperly and 
barbarously, of the phrase noUe gentlemen, because either 
word included the sense of both ” 

These just observations may, perhaps, be further illustrated 
by the following notices Dr J Warton has informed the 
world that many of our poets have been handsome This, cer- 
tainly, neither concerns the world, nor the class of poets. It 
is tnfling ta tell us that Dr Johnson was accustomed “ to 
cut Ins nails to the quick ” I am not much gratified by 
being informed, that Menage wore a gi eater nimler of stock- 
ings than any other person, excepting one, whose name I 
have really forgotten The biographer of Oujas, a celebrated 
lawyer, says that ttoo things were remai kahle of this scholai . 
Hhe first, that he studied on the floor, lying prostrate on a 
carpet, with his books about him, and, secondly, that bis 
perspiration exhaled an agreeable smell, which he used to in- 
form bis fnendshe bad in common witb Alexander tbe Great ! 
This admirable biographer should have told us whether he 
frequently turned from his very uneasy attitude Somebody 
informs us, that Guy Patin resembled Cicero, whose statue 
is preserved at Eome , on which he enters into a comparison 
of Patin with Cicero , but a man may resemble a statue of 
Ciceio, and yet not be Cicero Baillet loads Ins life of Des- 
cartes with a thousand minutiro, which less disgrace the phi- 
losopher than the biographer Was it worth informing the 
pubhc, that Descartes was very particular about his wigs , 
that he had them manufactuied at Pans , and that he always 
kept four ? That he woie green taffely in France but that 
in Holland he quitted taffety for cloth , and that he was fond 
of omelets of eggs P 

It 18 an odd observation of Clarendon in his own life, that 
Mr ChiUm^orth was of a stature httle superior to Mr 
Hales , and it was an age in which thei e were many great and 
wonderful men of that size ” Lord Falkland, foimerly Sir 
Lucius Caiey, was of a low stature, and smaller than most 
men , and of Sidney Godolphin, “ There Was never so great a 
mmd 'and s|>int contamed m so httle rooin, so that Lord 
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Falkland used to say memly, that he thooght^it urns a great 
ingredient m Ins fiiendslnp foi Mr Godolplnn, that ho was 
pleased to he found in his company where he was the properer 
man ” This irrelevant observation of Lord Clarendon is an 
instance where a great mind will sometimes draw inferences 
from accidental coincidences, and establish them into a general 
principle , as if the small size of the men had even the re* 
motest connexion with their genius and their virtues Per- 
haps, too, there was m this a tincture of the superstitions of 
the times whatever it was, the fact ought not to have de- 
graded the truth and dig^ily of histoiical narrative We 
have writers who cannot discover the paiticulais which cha- 
racterise THE Mait — their souls, like damp gunpowder, eannot 
Ignite with the spark when it falls on them 

Tet of anecdotes which appear trilling, something may he 
alleged in their defence. It is certainly safer for writers 
to give us all they know, than to try their discernment for 
rejection Let us sometimes recollect, that the page over 
which we tod will probably furnish mateiials for authors of 
happier talents I would rather have a Birch, or a Hawkins, 
appear heavy, cold, and prolix, than that anything material 
which concerns a Tdlotson, or a Johnson, should be lost It 
must also be confessed, that an anecdote, or a circumstance, 
which may appear inconsequential to a reader, may bear some 
I’cmote or latent connexion a biographer who has long con- 
templated the character he records, secs many connexions 
which escape an ordinary re.ader Kippis, in closing the life 
of the diligent Dr Birch, has, from his own experience, no 
. doubt, formed an apology for that minute research, which 
some have thought this wnter carried to excess “ It may 
be alleged in our author’s favour, that a man who has a deep 
and extensive acquaintance with a subject, often sees a con- 
nexion and importance in some smaller curcumstances, which 
may not immediately be discerned by others , and, on that 
account, may have reasons for inserting them, that inll 
escape the notice of supeificial minds ” 


CONDEMNED POETS. 

IriA'DTEE myself that those readers who have taken any 
interest in my volume have not conceived me to have been 
dcBcient in the elevated fcclmg which, from, early life, I have 
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prc«!crrcd ibi* the gi oat htmry character if tnhe wcalcch oat 
enthusiasm, it is the coWnecs of age winch creeps on us, hut 
the principle is unaltornblc which inspired the sympathy 
Who will not venerate those raaster-'^pintB “whose ruBLlSTTED 
ZiAiiotrits advance the good of mankind,” and those Boo^s 
which are “ the precious life-blood of a master-spint,imbalmcd 
and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond lifeP" But it 
haa happened that I ha %6 mote thaw owce mewtred the eew- 
sure of the inconsiderate and the tasteless, for attempting to 
separate those writers who exist in a state of perpetual illu- 
sion , who live on querulously, which is an evil lor themselves, 
and to no purpose of life, which is an evil to others 1 have 
hcen blamed for exemplifying “the illusions of writers in 
vci’sc,”* the remarkable case of Pcrciial Stoclcdalc,i' who, 
after a condemned silence of nearly half a centurj , like a viva- 
cious spectre throwing aside hts shroud in gaiety, came for- 
ward, a loncr.ible man in liis eightieth 3 ear, to assure us ol 
the immortality of one of the worst poets of Ins age , and for 
this wrote Ins own memoirs, which onl}' proved, that when 
authors aie troubled with a litcrnr} hallucination, and possess 
the unhappy talent of icasoning m their madness, a little 
raillery, if it cannot cuie, may sen'c at least as a salutary 
legimen 

I shall illustrate the case of condemned authors who will 
still bo pleading after their trials, h^'- a foreign dramatic 
writer Among those incorrigible murmurers at public jus- 
tice, not the least cxtraordiimrj wasaM Pejraud doBcaussol, 
who, in 1770, had a tragedy, Zes Arsacidcs, in six acts, 
printed, “ not as it was acted,” as Fielding says on the title- 
pa"t of one of his comedies, hut “ ns it was damned’” 

In a preface, this Sd Fretful, more immitahlo than 
that onginal, with all the gravity of an historical narratiio, 
details the puhho conspiracj , and with all the pathetic 
touches of a slnpivreckcd mariner, the agonies of his literary 
ogotism. 

Ho declares that it is ahxurd to condemn a piece which 
they can only know' by the title, for heard it had never 
been ! And j'et he observes, with iiifinito naivete, “ My 
giece w as generally condemiied as if the world had it all by 

' One of the great objections against this tragedy was iti 

* Calamities of Autbors, Vol 11 p 313 

t It first appeared la a renew of his “ Memoin ” 
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monsh'ous plan of sis acis , thii innovation did not lean to- 
wards improvement in the minds of those whodiad endured 
the long sufferings of tragedies of the accepted size But tho 
author offers some solemn reasons to induce us to belieic 
that SIS acts wme so hm fiom being too many, that the piece 
had been more perfect uith a seventh > M de Beaussol had, 
perhaps, been happy to have known, that other dramatists 
have considered that the usual restrictions are detrimental to 
a grand genius Nat Leo, when in Bedlam, wrote a play in 
twenty-five acts 

Our philosoplucal dramatist, fiom the constituent princi- 
ples of the human mind, and the physical powers ol man, 
and tho Prench nation more particularly, deduce^ the origin 
of the sublime, and the faculty of attention Tho plan of liis 
tragedy is agreeable to these principles Monarchs, Queens, 
and Bivals, and every class of men , it is therefore grand * 
and tho acts can be listened to, and therefore it is not too 
long ! It w as tho high opinion that he had formed of human 
nature and tho Prcnch people, which at once terrified and c\- 
cited him to finish a tragedy, which, he modestl}' adds, “may 
not have the merit of any single one , but which one day 
will he discovered to include tho laboui bestowed on 
fifty*” 

No gfreat woik was evei produced w ithont a grand plan 
“ Some ciitios,” says our author, “ have icnturcd to assert 
that my sis acts may easily be i educed to the usual li\c, 
without injuiy to the conduct of tho fable ” To reply to this 
icquired a complete analysis of tho tragedy, wliic i, having 
been found more voluminous than the tragedj' itself, he con- 
siderately “ published separately ” It would be clirious to 
ascertain whethei a single copy of the analysis of a con- 
demned tragedy was ever sold And y et this critical analy sis 
w’as such an admirable and demonstrative ciitieism, that tho 
author assures us that it proved the absolute impossibility , 
“ and the most absolute too,” that his piece could not suffer 
the slightest curtailment It demonstrated morp — that 
the gradation and the development of interest inquired iie- 
cessaioly' seten acts ^ but, from dread of cariying this innova- 
tion too for, the author omitted one act, which passed behind 
the scenes •* but which ought to have come in between tho 

• The words are, “Uno dcmjro la sc&nc” I cm not sure of the 
meaning:, bat nn Act bthtnd the teen't wondd bo porfeetb m charactoj 
with this dramatic bardt 

TOli xr» K 
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fifth and sixth > Another point is proved, that the attention 
of an audience, the physical powers of man, can he hept up 
with interest much longer than has been calculated , that his 
piece only takes up two hours and three quarters, or three 
hours at most, if some of the most impassioned parts were 
but declaimed rapidly * 

Now we come to the history of all the disasters which 
happened at the acting of this tragedy “ How can people 
complain that my piece is tedious, when, after the first act, 
they would never listen ten minutes to it ? IVli} did they 
attend to the first scenes, and even applaud one f Let me 
not be told, because these were sublime, and commanded the 
respect of the cabal raised against it, because there arc 
other scenes far more sublime in the piece, which they per- 
petually interrupted Will it be behoved, that they pitched 
upon the scene of the sacnfice of Volgcsie, ns one of the most 
tedious ? — ^the scene of Volgesic, which is the finest in my 
piece , not a verse, not a w ord in it, can bo omitted 1 1 Ever} - 
thing tends towards the catastrophe, and it reads m the 
closet as well as it w'ould affect us on the stage I was not, 
however, astonished at this , w’hat men hear, and do not un- 
derstand, IS always tedious , and it was recited in so shocking 
a tone by the actress, who, not having entirely recoveied 
from a fit of illness, was flurried by the tumult of the audience 
She declaimed in a twanging tone like psalm-singing, so 
that the audience could not hear, among the fatiguing discord- 
ances (he means their own liissmg), nor separate the thoughts 
and words from the full chant which accompamed them 
They objected perpetually to the use of the word Madame 
between two female rivals, as too comic, one of the pit, 
when an actress said Madame, cried out ‘ Say Princesse /’ 
This disconcerted the actress They also objected to the 
words Apropos and mal-apropos Yet, after all, how are 
there too many Madames m the piece, since they do not 

The exact rcaMningof Sir Fretful, in the Ontie, when ifrs Dangle 
thought his piece “rather too long,” while he proves his play was “ft 
remaikahly short play ” — “ The first evening yon can spare mo three horns 
and a half, FU undertake to read yon tho whole, from beginning to ond, 
with tho prologne and epilogue, and allow time for the music between tho 
acts The watch her^ yon know, is the ontio ” 

+ Again, Sir Fretfnl , when Dangle “ ventares to suggest that the mte- 
rest rather falls off in the fifth act “Bises, I believe yon mean, sir ” 
— “ No, I don’t, upon my word ” — “ Yes, yes, you do, upon my soul , it 
oertamly don t fhll off, no, no, it don’t toll off ” 
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amount to fort} -six in the oomsc of forty-foui scenes? Of 
these, Iiowever, I have eiased half” 

This lustoiian of his own wrong-headodness proceeds, with 
all the simplicity of this narrative, to desenbe the hubbub 
“ Thus it w'as impossible to connect what they wcic hear- 
ing* with what they had heard In the short intenals of 
silence, the actors, who, during the tumult, forgot their cha 
ractcis, tried with difficulty to recover their conception Tho 
conspirators were prcpoied to a man , not only in their head, 
but some mth written notes had their watchwords, to 
sot their party a-going They seemed to act with the most 
extraoidinary concert , they seemed to know tho exact moment 
when they were to give the word, and drown, in their 
hurly-burly, the voice of the actor, who had a passionate 
part to declaim, and thus break the connexion between the 
speakers All this produced so complete an effect, that it 
seemed as if the actors themselves had been of the conspiracy, 
so wilful and so actue was the execution of the plot It was 
particularly during the fifth and sixth acts that the cabal was 
most outrageous , they knew these were the most beautiful, 
and deserved particular attention Such a humming arose, 
that the actors seemed to have had their heads turned, some 
lost their voice, some declaimed at random, the promptci in 
vain cried out, nothing was licard, and everything w as said , 
the actor, who could not hear tho catch-word, remained dis- 
concerted and silent , the whole was broken, wrong and light, 
it was all Hebrew Noi was this all , the actors behind tho 
scene were terrified, and they cither came forwards tieinbling, 
and only w'atching tho signs of then brother actore, or would 
not venture to show themselves Tho machinist only, w*ith 
his scene-shifters, who felt so deep an interest m the fate 
of my piece, was tianquil and attentive to his duty, to 
produce a fine effect After the hurl} -burly was over, ho 
left the actors mute with their arms crossed He opened tho 
scenery 1 and not an actor could enter on it ! The pit, more 
clamorous than ever, would not suficr the denouement ' Such 
was the conduct, and such the mtrepidity, of the array em- 
ployed to besiege tho Aisacides ’ Such was the cause of that 
accusation of tediousness made against a drama, which has 
most evidently tho contrar} defect 1” 

Such IS the history of a damned dramatist, wntten by him- 
self, w tth a truth and simplicity worthy of a happier fate It 
IS admirable to see a man, who was himself so deeply invoiv cd 

X2 
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in the event, presen c llie obscrtin" cnlinness A\liich couW 
cliseo\cr the minutest occurrence, ntul, allowing for liis par- 
ticular conception of the cause, detailing them with the most 
rigid \ erncitj Tins author was unquestionably a man of the 
most lionoumblo probity, and not destitute of intellectual 
ability, but ho must sor\e as an uecful example of that 
wrong-licaclcd nature in some men, winch has produced 
fio many “Abbots of Unreason" in society, whom it is 
in \ain to com nice by a rccipiocition of aigumcnts, who 
assuming false principles, net njjhth according to themselves, 
a sort ol rational lunacy , which, when it discoiera itself in 
]}olitics and religion, and in the more common nUairs of life, 
lias produced the mo»t unhappy cftecls , but tins fanaticism, 
when coufined to poclr>, only amuses us with the ludicrous, 
and m the persons of ironeicur de Uciiissol, and of Pcrcnal 
SlocKdalc, may ollci sonic \ct\ fortunate sclf-recollcctions in 
that "Calamity of Authors” which 1 ha\e called “TIio 
lllusionb ofWiitcrs in Ycrac," 


ACAJOU AM) zmrniLi;. 

As a literary curiosity , and as a supplemental anecdote to the 
article of PnErACES,* I emnot pass o\cr the suppressed pre- 
face to the “ Acajou ct Zirpliile" of Pu Clos, w Inch of itself 
IS almost a singular instance of hardy ingenuity, in an ad- 
dress to Iho public 

This single ^olumc is one of the most whimsical of fairy 
talcs, and an amusing satire onginatmg m an odd circum- 
stance Count Tessin, the Swedish Ambassador at the Court 
of Prance, had a number of grotesque designs made by Bou- 
olicr, the king’s painter, and engraved by tho firett artists. 
The last plate had just been ilmslicd when tlio Count avas 
lecallcd, aud appointed Prime Munster and Goaernor to tho 
Crown Prince,^ a placo ho filled with great honour, and in 
emulation of Pcnclon, composed letters on tho education of a 
Piinfcc, which liaao been translated He loft behind him m 
Prance all tho plates in tho hands of Boucher, who, having 
shown them to Du Clos for thoir singular invention, re- 
gretted tluit ho had bestowed so much fanoy on a fairy' tale, 
ailiich was not to bo had; Du Clos, to rcliovo liis regrets, 

* Bee am, Tol, I » iTlt 
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offered to invent a talc to correspond with these giotesquo 
subjects This seemed not a httlo difficult In the first 
plate, the author appears in his moming-gomi, writing in Ins 
study, surrounded by apes, rats, butterflies, and smoke In 
another, a Prince is drest in tho French costume of 1740, 
strolling full of thought “ in tho shady walk of ideas ” In 
a third plate, tho Pnnoe is conversing with a fairy who rises 
out of a gooseheiry which ho has plucked two dwarfs, dis- 
covered in another gooseberry, give a shaip fillip to tho 
Prince, ivho seems much embariasscd by their tiny mali- 
ciousness III another walk he eats an apricot, which opens 
with the most beautiful of faces, a httlo melancholy, and 
leaning on one side In another print, ho finds tho body of 
his lovely face and the hands, and he adroitlj’’ joins them to- 
gether Such w as the set of these incomprehensible and capi i- 
cious inventions, which the lighter fancy and ingenuity of Du 
Clos converted into a fairy story, full of pleasantly and satire * 

Among the novelties of this small \ olunie, not the least 
remarkable is tho dedication of this fairy lomanco to tho 
public, ■w’hicli excited great attention, and charmed and pro- 
voiced oui author’s fickle patron Du Clos here openly ridi- 
cules, and dares his protector and his judge This hazardous 
attack was successful, and the author soon acquired tho re- 
jiutation which he afterwards maintained, of being a writer 
who little respected the common prejudices of the world 
Preron replied by a long criticism, untitled “K6ponse du 
Public h r Auteur d' Acajou ,” but its severity was not dis- 
covered m its length , so that the public, who had been so 
keenly ridiculed, and so hardily braved m the light and 
sparkling page of the haughty Du Clos, preferred the caustic 
truths and the pleasant insult " 

In this " Epistle to tho Public,” the author informs us 
that, "excited by example, and entouiagcd by the success he 
had often w itne^sed, he designed to write a piece of non- 
sense lie was onlj embarrassed by the choice of subject 
Polities, Morals, and Literature, w'ero equally the same to 
me but I found, strange to saj', all these matters pre-oceu- 
pied by persons who seem to have laboured with the same 
view I found silly things in all kinds, and I saw mj’self 
under tho necessity of adopting the reasonable ones to be- 
come singular , so that I do not yet despair that we may one 

* The plates of the onginil edition are in the qnvrlo form , they have 
been poorlj reduced in the common editions in twelves 
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day discover truth, when ^TO shall have exhausted all otir 
errois 

“ I first proposed to write down all erudition, to show Iho 
ficcdom nud independence of genius, whose fertility is such 
as not to require borrowing nnj thing from foreign sources , 
hut I ohsincd that this had sunlc into a mere commonplace, 
tnto and tmial, iincntcd h^ indolence, adopted h^ ignorance, 
and which adds nothing to genius 

“Mathematics, which has succeeded to cnidilion, begins to 
be unfashionable , we Know at present indeed that one may 
be ns great a di/rard in rcsoKing a problem nR in restoring a 
reading E\cr^ thing is compatible with gcinns, but nothing 
can give it 

“Eor the lid esprit, so much cnvieil, so much sought aftci, 
it IS almost as iidiculous to pretend to it, as it is diificiilt to 
attain Tlius the scholar is contemned, the mathematician 
tiies, the man of wit and genius is hisfacd "What is to be 
done 

IlaMng told the whimsical origin of this talc, Du CIos 
contmucb “I do not know, mj dear Public, if jou will ap- 
prove of 1113 design, howcier, it appeals to me ridiculous 
enough to desen c j our fai our , for, to speak to j on like a 
friend, j ou appear to unite all the stages of human life, only 
to expel icncc all their ci oss-accidcnts You arc a child to run 
after lufies , a^outhwhcii drnen bj join passions, and, in 
mature age, jou conclude ^ou are wkc, because \our follies 
are of a more solemn natuic, for j on grow old oiilj to dote , 
to talk at nndom, to act without design, and to belicio you 
judge, because jou pronounce sentence 

“I lespcct >011 grcatl> , I esteem jou but little, jou are 
notwoitlij’- ot being loved These are mj sentiments re- 
specting JOU, if JOU insist ou others from me, in that ease, 

“ I am, 

“ Your most humble and obedient servant ” 

The caustic pleasantry of this “ Epistle Dedicatory" wois 
considered b> some mawkish critics so offiiisue, that when 
the cditoi ol the “Cabinet do Pees," a vast collection of 
fairy talcs, republished this little plaj ful satire and w himsical 
fancy.piece, ho thought proper to cancel the “Epistle " 
concluding that it was entirclj wanting 111 that respect w’lth 
which the public ought to bo addicsscd 1 This editor, of 
course, was a Frenchman we alow him in the ridiculous 
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(ittiitude of making his piofound how, and expressing all this 
“high consideration” for this same “Public,” while, with 
hia open-hat lu his hand, he is siiecping away the most 
poignant and delectable page of Acajou and Zirphile 


TOM 0’ BEDLAMS. 

Tub history of a race of singular mendicants, known by the 
name of Tovt o’ Bedlams, connects itself with that of our 
poetry Not only will they live with our language, since 
Shakspeare has perpetuated their existence, but they them- 
selves appear to hai e been the occasion of creating a species 
‘of uild fantastic poetry, peculiar to our nation 

Bethlehem Hospital formed, in its original institution, a 
contracted and penurious chanty,* its governors soon dis- 
covered that the metropolis furnished them with more luna- 
tics than they had calculated on , they also required fiom the 
friends of the patients a weekly stipend, besides clothing 
It IS a melancholy fact to record in the histprj of human 
nature, that when one of their onginal regulations prescribed 
that persons who put in patients should provide their 
^clothes, it was soon observed that the poor lunatics were fre- 
quently perishing by the omission of this slight duty from 
those foimer fi lends, so soon forgotten were they whom 
none found an interest to recollect They were obliged to 
open contnbutious to provide a w’ardrobe t 
In consequence of the limited resources of the Hospital, 
they relieved the establishment by frequently discharging 

{ •atients whose cure might be very equivocal Harmless 
unatics throwTi thus into the world, often without a single 
friend, wandered about the countrv, chaiitmg wild ditties, 
and wearmg a fantastical dress to attract the notice of the 
charitable, on whose alms they li\ ed They had a kind of 
costume, which I find described by Handle Holme in a 
curious and extraordmary work J 

* The csinbliohmcnt could onginnlly iccommodaie no more than out 
Inuitics In 1<;44, the nnmher had only increased to fortv-fonr , and the 
building had nea-ly penshed for urant of funds, when the citv raised a 
subscription and repaired it After the great fire, it was re-cstabbshed on 
a much Inigor scale in Moorfidds 

t Stowe’s “ Survey of London,” Book u 
* “The Academy of Armory," Book 11 c 3, p 161 This is a singn- 
Ur work, where the writer has contrived to turn the barren snlgeets of 
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The Bedlam has a long stiff, and a cow oi' os-horn hy 
Ins side , Ins clothing fantastic ind ridiculous , for being a 
madman, he is madly decked and dressed all over with i ubins 
(ribands), feathers, cuttings of cloth, and what not, to make 
him seem a madman, or one distracted, when be is no other 
than a wandering and dis&embling knave ” This writer here 
points out one ol the grievances lesulting fiom licensing even 
haimless lunatics to roam about the country, for a set of 
pretended madmen, called “'Abram men,” a cant term for 
certain sturdy logues, concealed themselves in their costume, 
covered the countiy, and pleaded the privileged denomination 
when detected m then depredations * 

hemldrj into an entertaining En^clopaedia, containing mncli cnnon* 
knowledge on almost every subject , bnt this folio more particnlarly ex- 
hibits the most copious vocabulaiy of old English terms * It has been said 
that there are not more than twelve copies extant of this very rare work, 
which 18 probibly not true [It is certunly not correct , the work is, hon - 
ever, rare and valuable ] 

* In that curious source of our domestic history, the “ English Tillanies” 
of Decker, we find a lively description of the “Abram cov%” or Abram 
man, the impostor who personated a Tom o* Bedlam He was terribly 
disgmsed with his grotesque ngs, his staff, his knotted hair, and with the 
more disgusting contrivances to excite pity, still practised among a tdass 
of our mendicant^ who, in their cant language, are still said “to sham 
Abraham " This impostor was, therefore, as smted his purpose and the 
place, capable of working on the sympathy, by uttering a silly mautiditiff, 
or demanding of charitj, or terrifying the easy fears of women, children, 
and domestics, ns he wandered up and down the country they refused 
nothmg to a bemg who was as terrific to them as “Eobin Good fellow,” 
or “ Eau head and Bloody boues ” Thus, as Edgar expresses it, “ some 
times with lunatic bans, sometimes with prayers,” the gestures of this 
impostor were “a counterfeit puppet -play they came with a hollow 
noise, whooping, leaping, gambolling, wildly dancing, with a fierce or 
distracted look ” These sturdy mendicants were called “ Tom of Bedlam’s 
hand of mad caps,” or “Poor Tom’s flock of wild geese ” Decker has 
preserved their “Maund,” or begging — “Good worship master, bestow 
yonr reward on a poor man that bath been in Bedlam wnthont Bisbopsgate, 
three years, four months, and nme days, and bestow one piece of small silver 
towo^ bis fees, which he is indebted there, of 31 13 » 7 kd ” (or to such 
effect) ' 

Or, “ How dame, well and wisely, what will yon give poor Tom ! One 
pound of yonr sheep’s feathers to make poor Tom a blanket T or one catting 
rt your sow’s si^ no bigger than my arm , or one piece"^ of yonr salt mrat 
to make poor Tom a sharing bom , or one cross of your small silver, 
townr^ a pair of shoes , well and wisely, give poor Tom an old sheet to 
xeep him from the cold , or an old doublet and jerkm of my master’s 
weU and wisely, God save Ibo king and bis connoiL" Such is a histow 
orawn froni the very archives of mendicity and imposture , and written 
perhaps as far hack as the reign of James the First ' but which preVaded 
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Sir Wallcf Scott first obligingly suggested to me that 
these roving lunatics ncre out-door pensioners of Bedlam, 
sent about to lue as well as they could with the pittance 
gi-anted by the hospital 

The fullest account that I have obtained of these singular 
persons is diawn from a manuscript note trausenbed from 
some of Aubrey’s papers, which I have not seen printed 

** Till the breaking out of the civil wars, Tom o’ Sedlams 
did trai el about the country , they had been poor distracted 
men, that had been put into Bedlam, where recovering some 
soberness, they were liccntiated to go a begging , t e, they 
had on their left arm an armilla, an iron ring for the arm, 
about four inches long, as printed in some works * They 
could not get it off, they wore about their necks a great liom 
of an ox in a string or bawdry, which, when they came to a 
house, they did wind, and they put the dnnk given to tliem 
into this horn, whereto the}' put a stopple Since the wars I 
do not remember to have seen any one of them ” Tlie civil 
wars, probably, cleared the country of all sorts of vagabonds , 
but among the royalists or the parliamentanans, we did not 
know that in their rank and hie they had so many Tom 
o' Bedlams 

I haie now to csplam something in the character of Edgar 
in Lear, on which the commentators seem to have inge- 
niously blundered, from an imperfect knowledge of the cha- 
racter which Edgar personates 

Edgar, in wandenng about the country, for a safe disguise 
assumes the charaetei of these Tom o' Bedlams , he thus 
closes one of his distracted speeches — “ Poor Tom, Thif horn 

m that of Eliiabctb, os Shahspearo has so finely shown in his Edgar 
This il/ditnff, and these assomed manners and costume, I rhonld not have 
preserved from their niter pcnuir, bnt snch tvos the rude matcnal which 
Shokspearc has worked up into that most fanciful and richest rein of natire 
poetry, which pervades the character of the wandenng Edcar, torment^ 
by “the foul fiend” when he <> <= , 

bethought 

To take the basest and most poorest shape 
That ever pcnniy, in contempt of man. 

Brought near to beast 

And tbc poet proceeds with a mmnte pictnro of “Bedlam beggars.” See 
Xcar, Act ii be, S 

* Anbrov’s information is perfectly correct, for those impostors who 
assumed the character of Tom o’ Bedlams for their own nefanons purposes 
used to hare a mark burnt in their arm<«, which they showed ns the mark 
of Bedlam “ The English ViUames” of Decker, -c 17 IfiiS. 
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ts drift" On this Johnson is content to inform us, that 
“ men that begged under pretence of lunacy used formeily to 
carry a horn and blovr it through the streets.” This is no 
explanation of Edgar's allusion to the dryness of his horn. 
Steevens adds a fanciful note, that Edgai alludes to a pro> 
verbial expression, Thy horn as diy, designed to express that 
a man had said all he could say , and, further, Steevens snp« 
poses that Edgar speaks these uords ast3e, as if he had 
been quite weary of Tom o’ Bedlam's -yart, and could not 
keep it up any longer The reasons of all tins conjectural 
criticism are a cunous illustration of perverse ingenuity 
Aubrey’s manuscript note has shown us that the Bedlam’s 
horn was also a drinkiny-hom, and Edgar closes his, speech in 
the perfection of the assumed character, and not as one who 
had grown iveary of it, by making the mendicant lunatic 
desirous of departing from a heath, to march, as he cnes, “ to 
wakes, and fairs, and market-towns — Poor Tom ' thy horn 
is dry'” as more likely places to solicit alms, and he is 
thinking of his drinX-money^ when he cries that “ Ins horn 
IS dry ” 

An itinerant lunatic, chanting wild ditties, fancifully attired, 
gay with the siraphoity of childhood, yet often moaning uith 
the sorrows of a troubled man, a mixture of character at 
once grotesque and plaintive, became an interestmg object to 
poetical minds It is probable that the character of Edgai j 
in the Zear of Shakspeare, first introduced the hazardous 
conception into the poetical woild Poems composed in the 
character of a Tom o’ Bedlam appeal to have formed a 
iashionable class of poetiy among the wits , they seem to 
have held together their poetical contests, and some of these 
writers became celebrated for their successful efiorts, for old 
Izaak Walton mentions a ” Mr William Basse, ns one who 
has ma^ the choice songs of ‘ The Hunter in his career,’ 
aim of ‘Tom o’ Bedlam,’ and many others of note ” Bishop 
Percy, in his “ Beliques of Ancient Enghsh Poetry,” has 
preserved six of what he calls “ Mad Songs,” espressing his 
Burpnse that the English should have “more songs and 
ballads on the subject of madness than any of their neigh- 
boure, for such are not found in the collection of songs of 
the French, Itahan, &c, and nearly insmuates, for their cause, 
that we are perhaps more liable to the calamity of madness 
than other nations This superfluous cnticism had been 
spared had that elegant collector been aware of the circum. 
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fitanco which had produced this class of poems, and recol- 
lected the more ancient original in the Edgar of Shakspeare 
Some of the “Mad Songs” which the bishop has pieserved 
nic of too modem a date to suit the title of his iiork, being 
uiittcn bj’’ Tom D’Urfey, for his comedies of Don Quixote 
I shall pieserve one of moie ancient date, fraught iMtli all the 
wild spirit of this peculiar character * 

This poem must not bo read ivitliout a continued refertneo 
to the personated character Delinous and fantastic, strokes 
ef subhme imagination are mixed with familiar comic humour, 
and even degraded by the cant language , for the gipsy habits 
of life of these “Tom o’ Bedlams” had confounded them with 
“the progging Abiam men ”f These luckless beings aic 
described by Decker as sometimes exceeding meriy, and could 
do nothing but sing songs fashioned out of their ow n brains , 
now they ds/iced, now they w ould do nothing but laugh and 
weep, 01 were dogged and sullen both in look and speech. 
All they did, all they sung, was alike unconnected , indicative 
of the desultoiy and rambling wits of the chanter 

A lOM A BEDtAU SOSO 
From the hag and hungry gobim 
That into rags would rend ye, 

All the spirits that stand 
By the naked man. 

In the hook of moons defend yo ' 

That of your five sound senses 
You never he forsaken , 

Nor travel from 
Y’ourselves with Tom 
Abroad, to beg jour bacon 

onoRUS 

Nor never sing any food and feeding, 

Money, dnnk, or clothing. 

Come dame or maid. 

Be not afraid. 

For Tom will injure nothing 


* 1 di^ve^ the present in a very scarce collection, entitled “ 'Wit and 
prollcry, 1661 , an edition, however, 'uhich is not the earliest of this once 
fashionable nusccllany 

+ Harman, in his ennons “Caveat, a warning for Common Cursitors, 
■vulgarly cmled Tagabonc^" 16CG, desenbes the “Abraham Man” os a 
pretendM lunatic, who wandered the country over, soliciting food or chanty 
at farm honse^ or fnghtcning and bullying the pcasantrv for the same 
Xhey dcOTibw themselves as cruelly trvated in B^’am, and nearly in the 
words of Shakspeare 8 Edgar 
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Of thirty bare years hare I 
Twice twenty heen enniged J 
And of forty been 
Tlirco tunes fifteen 
In dnrance soundly caged 

In the lorcly lofl^ of Bedlam, 

In stnbblo soft and dainty. 

Brave bracelets strong, 

Sweet whips ding, dong 
And a wholesome hunger plenty. 

\7ith a thought I took for Maudlin, 

And a emso of cockle pottage, 

And a thing thus — tall, 

Sky bless yon all, 

I fell into this dotage. 

I slept not till the Conquest, 

Till then I never waked, 

Till the roguish boy 
Of love where I lay. 

Me fonnd, and stript mo naked 

"When short 1 have shorn my sow's faco^ 

And smgg d my horned barrel , 

In an oaken inn 
Do I pawn my skin, 

As a suit of gilt apparel 

The mom’s my constant mistress^ 

And the lovely owl my morrow, 

The darning drake. 

And tho night-crow, make 
Me music, to my sorrow 

The palsie plagno these pounces, 

When I png your pigs or pollen, 

Yonr culvers take 
Or matelcss make 
Your chanticleer and sullen , 

When I want provnnt with Jlumj^hny I soft 
And when benightcil. 

To repose in Paul's, 

^Ylth waking souls 
I never am afirighted 

I know more than Apollo, 

For, oil when he lies sleeping, 

I behold the sturs 
At mortal wars, 

And the rounded welkin weeping 

The moon embraces her sbepberd, 

And the Queen of Love her warrior} 

While the first does horn 
The stars of tho mom. 

And the next thb heavenly farrier. 
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With a heart of furious fancies, 

Whereof 1 am commander 
With a burning spear, ' 

And a horse of air, 

To tho nildemess I irander , 

With a loiight of ghosts and shadows, 

I summoned am to Tonmey . 

Ten leagues beyond 
The wnde wrorld's end , 
blethinhs it IS no journey I 

Tho last stanza of this Bedlam son" contams the seeds of 
exquisite romance , a stanza worth many on admired poem. 


INTRODUCTION OF TEA, COFFEE, AND CHOCOLATE. 

It is said that tho frozen Norwegians, on the first sight of 
roses, /dared not touch what they conceived were trees bud- 
ding with file and the natives of Virginia, the first time 
they seized on a quantity of gunpowder, which belonged to 
the English colony, sowed it Ibr gram, expecting to reap a 
plentiful crop of combustion by the next harvest, to blow 
away the w’holo colony 

In our own recollection, strange imaginations impeded the 
first penod of vaccination, when some families, ternfied by 
tho warmng of a physician, conceived their race would end in 
a species of Minotaurs — 

ScmiboTomqne nrum, Ecminmmqnc bovcm 

We smile at the simplicity of the men of nature, for their 
mistaken notions at the first introduction among them of 
exotic novelties , and yet, even in civilised Europe, how long 
a time those whose profession or whoso reputation regulates 
pubhc opinion arc influenced by vulgar prejudices, often dib- 
guised under the imposing form of science I and when their 
ludicrous absurdities and obstinate prejudices enter into tho 
matters of history, it is then we diseoiei that they were only 
impobmg on themselves and on others 

It IS hardly credible that on the first introduction of tho 
Chinese leaf, which now affords our daily refreshment, or 
tho Amencan leaf, whose sedative fumes made it so long an 
universal favounte ; or tho Aiubian berry, whose aroma exhi- 
larates its European votanes , that the use of these liarmless 
jiovelhes should have spread consternation among the nation^ 
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of Europe, and have been anathematised by the terrors and 
the fictions of some of the learned Yet this seems to have 
happened Patm, who wrote so furiously against the intro- 
duction of antimony, spread the same alarm at the u&e of 
tea, n hich he calls “ Timpertinente nouveau td du siecle ” In 
Germany, Hanneman con<;idered tea-dealers as immoral mem- 
bers of society, Ijing in wait for men’s purses and lives , and 
Dr Duncan, in Ins Treatise on Hot Liquors, suspected that the 
virtues attributed to tea w'ere merely to encourage the iin- 
poitation * 

Many virulent pamphlets wcie published against the use 
of this shiub, from vanous motives In 1670, a Dutch 
wiiter says it was ridiculed in Holland under the name of 
hay-water “ The progress of this famous plant,” saj's an 
ingenious wnter, “ has been something like the progress of 
truth , suspected at first, though very palatable to those who 
had courage to taste it , resisted as it encroached , abused as 
its popularity seemed to spread , and establishing its triumph 
at last, m chconng the whole land fiom the palace to ^ the 
cottage, only by the slow and resistless efforts of time and 
its own virtues ”t 

The history of the Tea-shrub, by Dr Lettsom, usually 
referred to on this subject, I consider little more than a , 
plagiarism on Dr Short’s learned and curious dissertation on 
Tea, 1780, 4to Lettsom has superadded the solemn triflmg 
of his moral and medical advice 

These now common beverages are all of recent ongin in 
Europe , neither the ancients nor those of the middle ages 
tasted of this luxury The first accounts we find of the use 
of this shrub are the casual notices of trarellei's, who seem to 
have tasted it, and sometimes not to have liked it* aHussian 
ambassador, in lb39, who resided at the court of the Mogulj 
dechned 'accepting a large present of tea foi the Czar, “ as it 
would only encumber him with a commodity for which he 
had no use” The appearance of “a black water" and an 
acrid taste* seems not to have recommended it to the German 

* Dr James, tlie translator of ^‘Panli’s Treatise on Tea,” 1746, .says 
“According to the Chinese, tea produces dn appetite after hunger and 
thirst are satisfied , therefore, the dnnkmg of it is to ho abstained from ” ' 
He conolndes his ti^tisc by saying “ As Hippocrates spared no pains to 
remove and root out the Athenian plaguy so hare I nsed tho utmost of 
my endeavours to destroy the raging epidemical madness of importing tea 
into Enrope from China ” 

t SdtriburgTi Reviav, 1816, p 117,' 
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Olcnrius m 1633 Br Shoit bas rccorilcd an anecdotic of a 
stratagcni of the Dutch in their second voyage to China, by 
which they at 6rst obtained their tea without disbursing 
money , they carried from home great store of dried sage, and 
bartered it with the Chinese for tea, and leceiied three or 
four pounds of tea for one of sage but at length the Dutch 
could not export sufficient quanhtics of sage to supply their 
demand This fact, however, proves how deeply the imagina- 
tion is concerned with our piUate, for the Chinese, nffected by 
the erotic novelty, considered our sage to be more precious 
than their tea. 

The first introduction of tea into Europe is not ascertained , 
according to the common accounts it came into England from 
Holland, in 1GG6, w'hen Lord Arlington and Lord Ossory 
brought over a small quantity the custom of drinking tea 
became fashionable, and a pound weight sold then for sixty 
shillings This account, howevei, is bj no meaiib satisfactory. 
I have heard of Oliver Cromwell’s tea-pot in the possession 
of a collector, and this will derange the chronology of those 
winters who are perpetually copy mg the researches of others, 
without confirming or correcting them * 

Amidst the nval contests of the Dutch and the English 
East India Companies, the honour of introducing its use into 
Europe may bo claimed by both Dr Shoit conjectures that 
tea might have been known in England as far back ns the 
reign of James the Eirst, for the first fleet set out in 1600 , 
but had the use of the shrub been known, the novelty had 
been chronicled among our diamatic waters, whose works are 
the annals of our prev alcnt tastes and humours It is rather 
extraordinary that our East India Company should not ha\o 
discovered the use of this shrub in their early' ad\ cnturcs , 
yet it certainly' was not known in England so late as in 1611, 
for in a scarce “ Treatise of Warm Beer,” where tlie title 
indicates the author’s design to recommend hot in preference 
to cold drinks, ho refers to tea only by' quoting the Jesuit 
Maffei’s account, that “ they' of China do for the most part 
dnnk the stniined liquor of an herb called Cha hot " The 
word Cha is the Portuguese term for tea retained to this day, 
which they' borrowed from the Japanese , while our mter- 

• Modem collectors liave gone beyond tbis, and exhibited "Elisal 
tea pots,” which aro jnst ns likely to be true There is no clear . 
the use of tea in England before tho middle of the scTentecnth 
This ante-dating of conositics is the weakness of collectors. 
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course with the Chinese made us no doubt adopt their term 
Thdh, now prevalent throughout Europe, with the exception of 
the Portuguese The Chinese oiigm is still pieserved in the 
term Bohea, tea which comes from the country of Youlix , 
and that of Hyson was the name of the most considerable 
Chmese then concerned in the trade 
The best account of the early use, and the prices of tea m 
Englimd, appears in the handbill of one who may be called 
our first Tea-maker This cunous handbill bears no date,' 
but as Hanway ascertamed that the price was sixty shillings 
m 1660, his bill must have been dispersed about that period 
Thomas Garway, m Exchange-alley, tobacconist and cofibc- 
man, was the first who sold and retailed tea, iccommcnding 
it for the cure of all disorders The foUowmg shop-bill is 
more cunous than any histoncal account we have ' 

“Tea in England hath been sold in the leaf for sue pounds, 
and sometimes for ten pounds the pound weight, and in re- 
spect of its former scaiceness and dearness it has been only 
used as a regalia m high treatments and entertainments, and 
presents made thereof to prmces and grandees tiU the year 
1657 The said Garway did pui chase a quantity thereof, 
and first publicly sold the said t^ in leaf or rfiwiA?, made ac- 
cordmg to the directions of the most Iniowing merchants into 
those Eastern countries On the knowledge of the said Gar- 
way’s continued care and industry in obtainmg the best tea, 
and making dunk theieof, very many noblemen, physicians, 
merchants, &c , have ever smee sent to him for the said leaf, 
and daily resort to his house to dnnk the dnnk thereof He 
sells tea from 16« to 60s a pound ” 

Probably, tea was not in general use domestically so late 
as in 1687 , for in the diary of Heniy, Earl of Claiendon, he 
registers that “ P&re Couplet supped with me, and after sup- 

f ier we had tea, which he said was really as good ns any he 
lad drank in China-” Had his lordship been in the general 
habit of drmkmg tea, he had not probably made it a subject 
for Ills diaiy. 

"Whilo the honoui* of intiodnomg tea may be disputed be- 
tween the English and the Dutch, that of coffee lemaiiis 
between the Euglish and the French Yet an Italian in- 
tended to have occupied the place of honour that admirable 
traveller Pietro della Valle, writing fiom Coilstantinoplej 
1616,toaEoman, his fellow-countryman, informing him that 
he should teaeh Europe m what manner the Turks took what 
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he calls “ GaJiiiS," or as the woid is written in an Arahic and 
English pamphlet, printed at Oxford, in 1059, on “ the na- 
ture of the drink JLauht or Coffee ” As this celebrated tra- 
veller lived to 1G52, it may excite surpnse that the first cup 
of coffee was not drank at Eome , this remains for the disco- 
veiy of some member of the “Aicadian Society” Our 
own Sandys, at the time that Valle nrote, i\as also “a 
traveller," and well knew what was " Cqffa,” which “they 
drank as hot as they can endure it , it is as black as soot, 
and tastes not much unlike it , good they say for digestion 
and mirth ” 

It appears by Le Grand’s “ Vie piiv^e des Pran 9 ois,” that 
the celebrated Thevenot, in 1668, gave coffee after dinner, 
but it was considered as the whim of a traveller , neither the 
thing itself, nor its appearance, was inviting it was probably 
attributed by the gay to the humour of a vain philosophical 
traicller But ten years afterwards a Turkish ambassador 
at Pans made the beverage highly fashionable The elegance 
of the equipage recommended it to the eye, and charmed the 
women the brilliant porcelain cups in which it was poured , 
the napkins fimgcd with gold, and the Turkish slaves on 
their knees presenting it to the ladies, seated on the ground 
on cushions, turned the heads of the Parisian dames This 
elegant introduction made the exotic beverage a subject of 
‘ conversation, and in 1672, an Armenian at Pans at the fair- 
time opened a coffee-house But the custom still prevailed 
to sell beer and wine, and to smoko and mix with indifferent 
company in their first imperfect coffee-houses A Plorentmc, 
one Procope, celebrated in his day as the arbiter of taste in 
this department, instructed by the error of the Armenian, 
mvented a supenor establishment, and introduced ices , he 
embellished his apartment, and those who had avoided the 
offensive coffee-houses icpaired to Procopo’s", where literary 
men, artists, and Wits resorted, to inhale the fresh and ira- 
grant steam Le Grand saj s that this establishment holds a 
distinguished place in the literary history of the times It 
was at the cofiec-house of Du Laurent that Saurin, La Mottc, 
Danchet, Bomdm, Eousseau, &c , met , but the mild streams 
of the aromatic bcriy could not mollify the acerbity of so 
many rivals, and the ivitty malignity of Eousseau gave birth 
to those famous couplets on all the coffee drinkers, which 
occasioned his misfortune and his banishment 
Such is the history of the first use of coffee and its houses 
Ton ir X 
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at Pans We, however, had the nse before even the time of 
Thevenot, for an English Turkish merchant brought a Greek 
servant in 1652, who, knowing how to ro^t and make it, 
opened a house to sell it pubhclj I have also discovere^is 
hand-biU, in which he sets forth, “The vertue of the coffee- 
dnnk, first pubhqnely made and sold in England, by Pasqua 
Eosee, m St Michael’s AUey, Comhill, at the sign of his own 
head ” * 

For about twenty years aftei the mtroduction of cofiee m 
this kingdom, we find a contmued senes of invectives agamst 
its adoption, both for medicmal and domestic purposes The 
use of cofiee, mdee^ seems to have exated more notice, and 
to have had a greater influence on the manners of the people, 
than that of tea It seems at first to have been more umver- 
sally used, as it still is on the Continent , and its use is con- 
nected with a resort for the idle and the cunous the history 
of cofiee-houses, eie the invention of clubs, was that of the 
manners, the morals, and the pohtics of a people Even m 
its native country, the government discovered that extraordi- 
nary fact, and the use of the Arabian beny was more than 
once forbidden where it grows, for Elhs, in his “History of 
Coffee,” 1774, refers to an j^abian MS, in the K i n g of 
France’s library, which shows that coffee-houses in Asia were 
sometimes suppressed The same fate happened on its intro- 
duction into England 

Among a number of poetical satires against the use of 
coffee, I find a curious exhibition, accordmgto the exaggerated 
notions of that day, in “ A Cup of Coffee, or Coffee in its 
Colours,” 1663 The wnter, like others of hm contemporaries, 

* Aubrey, peaking of tbis houE^ then in other bands, says that Bow 
man's Coffee bouse in St blicbad’s Alley, estabbsbed 1652, was the first 
opened in London. About four years afterwards, James Farr, & barber, 
opened another in Fleet-street, by the Inner Temple gate Hatton, in bis 
“NewTiewof London,” 1708, says it is “now the Kainbow,” and be 
narrates how Farr “ was presented by the Inquest of St Bunstan’s-in the 
West, for making and selling a sort of liquor called coffee, as a great nuisance 
and prejudice to the nei^^urbood.” The words of the presentment arc. 
That “in making the same be annoyetb his neighbours by evill smeUs ” 
Hatton adds, with naiveti, “I7ho would then have thought London would 
ever have had near 8000 such nuisancei^ and that cofiee would have been 
(as now) so mudi drank by the best of qu&hiy and physicians.’’ It i^ 
however, proper to note that coffee-houses had been opened m Oxford at 
an earher date. Anthony 'Wood informs us that one Jacob, a Jew, opened 
a coffee house in the parish of St Peter-in-the Ei^ at Oxford, as early 
at 1650 
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wonders at the odd taste which could make Coffee a suhsti- 
tuto for Canary 

For men and Ghnstians to inrn TnrLs and ibintc 
^ To oxenso the^onme, bceanEO 'tis in their dnnk ' 

Faro English apes I 70 may, for anght I knovr, 

Wonid it but mode — ^leom to eat spiders too * 

^onld any of your grandsircs’ ghosts appear 
In your vax*candlo eirolcs, and but hear 
Tho name of coffee so much called upon, 

Then see it drank like scalding Fhlegethon, 

'li7onld they not startle, think ye, all agreed 
’Tiros conjnratinn both m word and de^ ! 

Or Chime's conspirators, as they stood 
Scaling thoir oaths in draughts of blackest blood. 

The merriest ghost of all your sires would say. 

Your wine's much worse since his lost yesterday 
He’d wonder how the club had giren a hop 
O’er tavern bars mto a famer's shop, 

Whore he'd suppose, both by tho smoke and stench, 

Each man a horse, and each horse at his drench — 

_ Bure you’re no poets, nor their friends, for now, 

Should Jonson’s strenuous spirit, or the rare 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s, in your round appear, 

They would not find the air perfumed with one 
Castalian drop, nor dew of Hehcon , 

When they but men would speak os the gods do, 

They drank pure nectar ns the gods dnnk too, 

Subbm’d with nch Canary — say, shall then 
These less than coffee’s self, these coffee men , 

These sons of nothing, that can hardly mako 
Their broth, for laughing how the jest does take. 

Yet gnn, and give ye for tho nne’s pure blood 
A loathsome potion, nut yet understood, 

Syrop of soot, or essence of old shoes, 

Basht with diurnals and the books of news? 

Oiher complaints arose from the mixture of the company 
in tho first ^coffee-housc'! In “A Broadside against Coffee, 
or the Mamagc of the Turk,” 1672, tho wntcr indicates the 
giowth of the fashion — 

Confusion huddles all into one scene, 

Like Noah’s ark, the clean and the undean. 

For now, alas 1 the drench has credit got, 

And he’s no gentleman who dnnks it not 
That such a dwarf should nso to such a stature 1 
But enstom is hut a remove from nature 

■ ■■Ml il. ■ ■ I !■ I 1—11 tm I ■ ^B.ii ^ 

* This witty poet was not without a degree of prescience , the luxury of 
eating spiders has never indeed become “modish,’’ but hlons Lalandc, tho 
Ficn^ astronomer, and one or two bumble imitators of the modem 
philosopher, have shown this triumph over vulgar prejudices, and were 
opicnrcs of this stamp 

X2 
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Xn “ Tlie ‘Women’s Petition against Coffee,” 1674, they 
complained that “it made men as unfruitful as the deserts 
whence that unhappy berry is said to be brought , that the 
offspring of our mighty ancestors would dwindle into a succcs- 
Bion of apes and pigmies , and on a domestic message, a 
husband would stop by the way to dnnk a couple of cups of 
coffee” It was now sold in convenient penny-worths, 
for in another poem m praise of a coffee-house, for thevanety 
of mformation obtained there, it is called “a penny university ” 

Amidst these contests of popular prejudices, between the 
lovers of forsaken Canary, and the terrore of our females at 
the barrenness of an Arabian desert, which lasted for twenty 
years, at length the custom w'as umversally established , nor 
weie there wanting some reflecting mind^ desirous of intro- 
ducing the use of this liquid among the labouring classes of 
society, to wean them from strong liquors Howell, in 
noticing that cunoua philosophical traveller, Sir Henry 
Blount’s “Organon Salutis,” 1659, observed that “this 
coffordriuk hath caused a great sobriety among all nations 
formerly apprentices, clerks, &c , used to take their morning 
draughts in ale, beer, or wine, which often made them unfit 
lor business Now they play the good-fellows in this wakeful 
and civil dnnk The worthy gentleman, Sir James Muddiford, 
who mtroduced the practice hereof first in London, deserves 
much respect of the whole nation ” Here it appears, what 
18 most probable, that the use of this berry was introduced 
by other Turkish merchants, besides Bdwards and his servant 
Pasqua But the custom of drinking cofihe among the 
labounng classes does not appear to have lasted , and when it 
was recently even the cheapest beverage, the popular preju- 
dices pievailed against it, and ran in favour of tea ' The 
contrary practice prevails on the continent, where beggars are 
viewed making their coffee in the street I remember seeing 
the luge body of shipwnghts at Helvoetsluys summoned by 
a bell, to take their regular refreshment of coffee , and the 
fleets of Holland were not then built by arms less robust 
than the fleets of Bntam 

a of coffee-houses is a custom which has 

dechned within our recollection, since instituiaons of a higher 
character, and society itself, have so much improved within 
late yeare These were, however, the common assembhes of 
aU classes of society The mercantile man, the man of 
letters, and the man of fashion, liad their appropriate 
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coficG'honscs The Tatler dates from oithei to convey a 
character of his subject In the rogn of Charles the Sticond, 
1676, a proclamation for some time shut them all up, having 
become the rendezi ous of the politicians of that day Eogeii 
North has given, in his Esamcn, a full account of this hold 
stroke it was not done without some apparent respect to the 
British constitution, the court affecting not to act against 
law, for the judges were summoned to a consultation, when, 
it seems, the five who met did not agree in opinion But a 
decision was contnved that “ the retailing ot coffee and tea 
might be an innocent ti ade , but as it was said to noui ish 
sedition, spread hes, and scandalise great men, it might also 
be a common nuisance ” A general discontent, in consc* 
qucncc, as North acknowledges, took place, and emboldened 
the mei chants andietailers of coffee and tea to petition , and 
permission was soon granted to open the houses to a ceitam 
period, under a seveic admonition, that the masters should 
prevent all scandalous papers, books, and libels from being 
read in them , and hinder every person from spreading scan* 
dalous reports against the government It must be confessed, 
all this must have frequently puzzled the coffee-house master to 
decide what was scandalous, what book was fit to be licensed 
to be read, and what political intelligence might be allowed to 
be communicated The object of the goveniment was, proba* 
bly, to mtimidate, rather than to persecute, at that moment 
Chocolate the Spaniards bi ought from Mexico, where it 
M as denommated Ghocolati , it was a coarse mixture of 
ground cacao and Indian coin with rocou, but the Spaniards, 
liking its'nouiishment, improved it into a richer compound,' 
with sugar, vanilla, and other aromatics The immodciateuso 
of chocolate in the seventeenth century was consideied as so 
violent an inflamer of the passions, tliat Joan Fian Bauch 
published a treatise agamst it, and cnfoi ced the necessity of 
forbidding the monks to drink it , and adds, that if such an 
in^rdiction had existed, that scandal with which that holy 
mder had been branded might have proved more groundless, 
j mcdico-dicBtehca do acre et escitleniis, necnon 

dc potu, Vienna, 1624, is o.iara avis among collectors This 
attack on the monks, as well as on chocolate, is said to be the 
cause of its scarcity , for we arc told that they were so dili- 
gent in suppressing this treatise, that it is supposed not a 
dozen copies exist "We had chocolate-houses in London long 
after coftee-bousos , they seemed to have associated some* 
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thing more elegant and refined in their new term when ihe 
other had become common * Roger North thus inveighs 
against them “ Tlie use of cofPee'houses seems much un- 
proved by a new invention, called chocolate-houses, for the 
benefit of rooks and cullies of quality, where gaming is added 

to all the rest, and the summons of W seldom fails , as 

if the devil had erected a new university, and those were the 
colleges of its professors, as well as his schools of discipline *’ 
Roger North, a high Tory, and Attorney-General to James the 
Second, observed, however, these rendezvous ■were often not 
entirely composed of those "factious gentry be so much 
dreaded for he says “ This way of passing time might have 
been stopped at first, before people had possessed themselves 
of some convenience from them of meetmg for short des- 
patches, and passing evenings inth small expenses ” And 
old Aubrey, the small Boswell of his da^', attributes his gene- 
ral acqnamtance to “ the modem advantage of coffee-houses 
in this gieat city, befoie which men knew not -how to bo 
acq laintcd, but with their own relations, and societies a 
curious statement, which proves the moral connexion with so- 
ciety of allsedentary recreations whichmduce the herdmgiqiint 
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Hrbbebt, the faithful attendant of Charles the First 
during the two last years of the king’s life, mentions " a 
diamond seal with the king’s arms engraved on it ” The 
history of this " diamond seal ” is remarkable , and seems to 
have been recovered by the conjectural sagacity of Warburton, 
who never exercised his favourite talent with greater felicity 
The cunous passage I transcribe may be found m a manu- 
script letter to Dr Birch 

rru ^ Herbert’s account of the last days of 

Charles the First’s life, you must remember he tells a story of 
a diamond seal, with the arms of England cut into it This, 
Eiug Charles ordered to be given, I thmk, to the prince I 
suppose you don’t know what became of this seal, but would 
be surprised to find it afterwards m the Court of Persia Yet 

only wBich we have frojn the EasJ^ but also chocolate, 
W the West Lidies, icgiru to Jc /amou« 

James s "Treatise on Tobacco, Tea, Coffey and Chocolate ” 1740 
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there Tavernier certainly earned it, and offered it for sale, as 
1 certainly collect fiom these words of vol i p 541 — ‘ Me 
Bouvenant de ce qm etoit amve an Chevalier de Eeville,’ «fco 
He tells us he told the piime minister what was engraved on 
the diamond was the arms of a prmce of Europe, but, says 
ho, I would not be more paitioular, remembering the case of 
Eeville Eeville’s case was this he came to seek employ- 
ment under the Sophy, who asked him ‘ where he had served?’ 
JBEc said ‘in England under Charles the First, and that he 
was a captain in his guards ’ — ^‘Why 'did you leave liis ser- 
vice ?’ ‘ He was murdered by ciuel rebels ’ — And how had 
' you the impudence,’ says the Sophy, ‘ to survive him ?’ And 
so disgraced him Now Tavernier w'as afraid, if he had said 
, the arms of England had been on the seal, that they would 
have occasioned the inquiiy mto the old story You inllasi 
how Tavermei got this seal ? I suppose that the prmce, iij 
Ills necessities, sold it to Tavernier, who was at Pans when the 
English court was there "What made me recollect Herbert’s 
account on reading this, was the smgularity of animpiess cut 
on the diamond, which Tavernier represents as a most extra- 
ordinary rarity. Charles the First was a gieat virtuoso, and 
delighted particularly in sculpture and painting"” 

This IS an instance of conjectural evidence, wheie an his- 
toiical fact seems established on no other authoiity than the 
ingenuity of a student, exercised in his libraiy, on a private 
and secret event, a century after it had occurred The dia- 
mond seal of Charles the First may yet be discovered in the 
treasures of the Persian soverei'^n 

' langed with keen dehght through the 

age of Charles the First, the noblest and the most humiliating 
m om own history, and in that^of the world, perpetually 
instructive, has justly observed the king’s passion for the fine 
arts It WM indeed such, that had the leign of Charles the 
IMrst proved prosperous, that sovereign about 1610 would 
ave anticipated those tastes, and even that enthusiasm, 
wludi aio still almost foreign to the nation 

0 mind of Charles the First was moulded by the Graces 
i«? 1 ivourite Buckingham was probably a greater favourite 
or those congenial tastes, and the frequent exhibition of those 
spienuid masques and entertainments, w'hich combined all the 
ballet dances with the voice of music , the charms 
or tlie verso of Jonson, the scenic machinery of Inigo Jones, 
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and the \aiicfcy of fanciful devices of Geibier, the dulte’s 
architect, the bosom friend of Bubens * Theic was a costly 
magnificence in the feies at York House, the icbidence of 
Buckingham, of which few but curious researchers are aware 
they eclipsed the splendour of the French Couifc, for Bas* 
Bompierre, in one of his despatches, declares lie had never 
witnessed a similai magnificence He desenbes the vaulted 
apartments, the ballets at biippei, which were proceeding be- 
tween the sei vices with vanons repicsentations, theatrical 
changes, and those of the tables, and the music , the duke’s 
ow n contrivance, to prevent the inconvenience of pressure, by 
having a turning dooi made like that of the monasteries, 
w'hich admitted only one person at a time The following 
extract from a manusciipt letter of the time conieys a lively 
account of one of thoseyS/es 

“ Last Sunday, at night, the duke’s grace entertained th6ir 
majesties and the French ambasbador at Yoilc House with 
great feastmg and show, where all things came down in 
clouds , amongst which, one rare device was a rcpicscntation 
of the Flench king, and the two queens, with their chiefest 
attendants, and so to the life, that the queen’s majesty could 
name them It was four o’clock in the morning before they 
parted, and then the kmg and queen, together with the 
French ambassadoi, lodged theie Some estimate this enter- 
tainment at five 01 SIX. thousand pounds At another time, 

“ the king and queen were entertained at supper at Geibier 
the duke’s painter’s house, which could not stand him in less , 
than a thousand pounds ” Sir S> monds B’Bwes mentions 
banquets at five hundred pounds The fullest account I have 
found of one of these entertainments, which at once show the 
curiosity of the sceiucal machinery and the fancy of the poet, 
tlm nehness of the enmsou habits of the gentlemen, and the 
white dresses with white heion’s plumes and jew died head- 
dresses imd ropes of pearls of the ladies, was m a manusciipt 
Jettei of ^the times, with which I supplied the editor of 

donson, who has preseiwed the naiTative in his memoirs of 
f magnificent entertainments,” says 
Mr Gifford, which, though modern refinement may affect to 
despise them, modem splendour nevei reached, even in 

ought That the expenditufe^was costly, proves that the 

t Sloane MSS. W76, letter 867 
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greater encouragement was offered to ai fasts, nor should 
Buckingham he censured, as some will inchne to, for this 
InMsh expense, it was not unusual for tho gieat nohility 
then , foi the literaiy Duchess of Newcastle mentions that 
an entertainment of this sort, which tho Duke gave to Charles 
the First, cost her lord between four and five thousand 
pounds The ascetic puritan would indeed abhor these scenes, 
hut their magnificence uas also designed to infuse into the 
national chaiacter gentler feelings and more elegant tastes 
They charmed even the fiercer republican spirits in their 
tender youth Milton owes his Arcades and his delightful 
Oomus to a masque at Ludlow Castle , and Whitelocke, who, 
was himself an actor and manager, in “ a splendid ro 3 'al 
masque of the four Inns of Courts joined together ” to go to 
court about the fame tint Frynne published.his Histriomastix, 
" to manifest the difference of their opinions fiom Mr 
Piynne’s new learning,” — seem*?, even at a later day, when 
drawing up his ” Memorials of the English Afilurs,” and oc- 
cupied by graver concerns, to have dwelt with all the fondness 
of reminiscence on tho stately show's and masques of his more 
innocent age , and has devoted, m a chronicle, w'hich con- 
tracts many an important event into a single paragraph, si^ 
folio columns to a minute and very curious description of 
** these dicams past, and these vanished pomps ” 

Charles tho First, indeed, not only possessed a critical tact, 
but extensive knowledge in the fine arts, and the relics of 
antiquity In his flight m 1612, the king stopped at the 
abode of the religious family of the Farrars at Cidding, who 
had there raised a singular monastic institution among'them- 
Eclves One of their favorite amusements had been to form 
an illustrated Bible, the w onder and the talk of the country In 
turning it o\ cr, the king w ould tell his companion the Pals- 
grave, whose curiosity m prmts exceeded his knowledge, tho 
^lous masters, and the character of their inventions When 
Panzani, a secret agent of tho Pope, was sent over to Eng- 
hnd to promote the Catholic cause, the subtle and elegant 
Cathohe Barbenni, called the protector of the English at 
Koine, introducc'd Panz'uix to the Ling*s favour, hv inahino^ 
min appear an agent rather for procuring him fine picture^ 
statues, and cunosifaes and the earnest inquiries and orders 
given by Charles tho First prove his perfect knowledge of 
the most beautiful existing remains of ancient art “The 
statues go on prosperously,” says Caidmal Barbenni, in a 
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letter to a Mazann, “ nor shall I hesitate to rob Rome of her 
most valuable ornaments, if in exehange wo might be so 
happy as to have the King of England’s name among those 
princes who submit to tho Apostolic See” Charles the 
Eu'st was particularly urgent to proem o a statue of Adonis m 
the Villa Ludovisia eveiy effort was made by tho queen’s 
confessor, Father Philips, and the vigilant cardinal at Rome , 
but tho mexorable Duchess of Fiano would not suffer it to bo 
separated from her rich collection of statues and paintings, even 
for the chance conversion of a whole kingdom of heretics ”* 

This monarch, who possessed “ four-and-twenty palaces, all 
of them elegantly and completely furnished,” had formed very 
considerable collections “ The value of pictures had doubled 
in Europe, by the emulation between our Charles and Philip 
the Fourth of Spain, who was touched with the same elegant 
passion " When the rulers of fanaticism began their reign, 
“ all the kmg’s furniture was put to sale , his pictures, dib- 
posed of at very low pnees, enriched all tho collections in 
Europe , the cartoons when complete were only appraised at 
£300, though the whole collection of tho king’s cunosities 
were sold at above £60,000 f Hume adds, “ the very hbrary 
and medals at St J ames’s wei e mtended by the generals to be 
brought to auction, in order to pay tho aiicars of some regi- 
ments of cavaliy , but Selden, apprehensive of this loss, en- 
gaged his friend Whitelocke, then loid-keepei of the Common- 
wealth, to apply for the office of librarian This contrivance 
saved that vmuable collection ” This account is only partly 
correct the love of books, which formed tho passion of the 
two learned scholars whom Home notices, fortunately inter- 
vened to save the royal collection from tho mtended 
scattering, but tho pictures and medals were, perhaps, 
objects too slight in the eyes of the book-learned , they were 
resigned to the singular fate of appraisement Alter the 
Restoration veiy many books were missing , but scarcely a 
third part of the medals remamed of the strange manner m 
which these precious remams of ancient art and history were 

* See Gregorio Fontai^s llemoira of his agency in England This irorh 
long lay m mannsenpt, and was o^ly known to ns in the Catholic Dodd’s 
« Chnrch Eistoiy,” hy partial extracts It was at Jength translated from 
the Italian hIS and published by the Her Joseph jBenngton , a conoua 
piece of onr own secret histoiy 

t flume’s “ History of England,” tu 842 His authority is the “Purl 
Hist”xix 88 ■" 
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valued and disposed of, the following account may not bo 
read writliout interest 

In March, 16JLS, the parliament ordered commissioners to 
he appointed, to ini entory the goods and personal estate of 
tho late hing, queen, and prince, and appraise them for the use 
of the public And in Apnl, 1618, an act, adds Whitelockc, 
was committed foi ini ontorying the late Inng’s goods, &c * 
This very in\ entory I have crammed It forms a inagni- 
licent folio, of near a thousand pages, of an cxtraordinaiy 
dimension, hound m ciimson velvet, and richly gilt, written 
in a fair laige hand, hut with little knowledge of the objects 
which the iiuentoiy writer desenhes It is entitled “ An 
Inventory of the Goods, Jewels, Plate, &c belonging to King 
Charles the First, sold by order of the Council of State, from 
the year 1619 to 1652 ” So that from the dccapitahon of 
the kmg, a j'ear was allow cd to draw up the inventory , and 
the wile proceeded during three yeais 
From this manuscript cataloguef to give long extracts 
were useless, it has aftorded, however, some remarkable ob- 
servations Every article was appraised, nothing was sold 
under the affixed price, but a slight competition sometimes 
seems to hav e raised the sum , and wdien the Council of 
State could not get the sum appraised, the gold and silv^ei 
were sent to tho Mint, and assuredly many fine works of 
art were valued by tho ounce The names of the purchasers 
appear, they aie usually English, but probably many were 
the agents foi foreign courts The coins or medals were 
throwTi pronuscuouslv into drawers , one drawer having 
twenty-four medals, was valued at £2 10s , another of 
twenty, at £1, another of twenty-four, at £l, and one 
drawer, containing forty-six silver coins with tho box, was 
sold for £3 On the w hole the medals seem not to have 
been v alued at much more than a shilhng a-piece The ap- 
praiser was certainly no antiquary 

The lung’s curiosities in the Tower Jewel-house generally 
fetched abov o the price fixed , tho toys of art could please 
tho unlettered mmds that had no conception of its works 
The Temple of Jerusalem, made of ebony and amber, 
fetched £25 

A fountam of silver, for perfumed waters, artificially made 
to play of itself, sold for £30. 


* "PiTiitclockc’s “Memorials” 


t Harl MSS 4S9S 
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A chess-board, said to bo Queen Elizabeth’s, inlaid with 
gold, silver, and peails, £23 

A conjuring drum from Lapland, with an almanac out on 
a piece of wood 

Several sections in silver of a Turkish galley, n Venetian 
gondola, an Iifdun canoe, and a first-rate man-of-war 

A Saxon Ling’s mace used in wai, with a ball full of 
splices, and the handle covered nitb gold plates, and ena* 
melled,. sold for £37 8s 

A gorget of massy gold, chased with the manner of a 
battle, weighing thiity-one ounces, at £3 10s pei ounce, i\ as 
sent to the Mint 

A Romm shield of buff leather, covered with a plate of 
gold, finely chased with a Gorgon’s head, set round the nm 
with rubies, emeralds, turquoise stones, in number 137, 
£132 12s 

The pictures, taken from Whitehall, Windsor, Wimbledon, 
Greenwich, Hampton-Court, Ac , exhibit, in number, an uu- 
paiallelod collection By what standaid they were valued, it 
Avould perhaps be difficult to conjectuie , from_£50 to £100 
seems to have been the limits of the appraiser’s taste and 
imagination Some whose price is whimsically low may 
have been thus rated from a political feeling respecting the 
portrait of the person , there are, however, in tins singular 
appraised catalogue two pictures, which were rated at, and 
sold for, the remarkable sums of one and of two thousand 
pounds The one was a sleeping Venus by Correggio, and 
the othei a Madonna by Raphael There was also a picture 
by Julio Romano, called “The great piece of the Nativity,” 
at £500 “ The little Madonna and Chnst,” by Raphael, at 

£800 “ The great Venus and Parde,” by Titian, at £600 

These seem to have been the only pictures, in this immense 
collection, which reached a picture’s prices The inventory- 
■Avnter had, probablj', been instiaictcd by the public voice of 
their value, nhicb, however, would, in the present day, be 
considered much under a fourth Rubens’ “ Woman taken in 
Adulteiy,” described as a large picture, sold for £20 , and his 
“ Peace and Plenty, with many figures big ns the life,” for 
£100 Titian’s pictures seem generally valued at £100.* 
“ Venus dressed by the Graces,” by Guido, reached to £200 

The Cartoons of Raphael, here called " The Acts of the 

* One of these pictures^ “A Concert,” is now in onr National OoUeiT’ 
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Apostles,” notwithstanding then* Buhjeet was so congenial to 
the popular feelings, and only appraised at £300, could find 
no purchaser !* ' 

The following full-lengths of celebrated poisonages were 
ra^ed at these whinisical prices 

Queen Ehzaheth in her parliament robes, valued £1. 

The Queen-mothei in mourning habit, vdued £3 
Buchanan’s picture, valued £3 10^ 

The King, when a youth in coats, valued £2 
The picture of tho Queen w'hon she was with child, sold 
for five shillings 

King Charles on horseback, b}' Sii Anthony Vandyke, was 
purchased by Sir Balthazar Gerbicr, at the appraised pnee of 
£200 1 

The gicatest sums were produced by the tapestry and 
arras hangings, which were chiefly purchased foi the service 
of the Protector Their amount evoceds £30,000 I note 
a few 

At Hampton-Court, ten pieces of anas hangings of Abra- 
ham, containing 826 yards at £10 a yard, £8260 
Ten pieces of Julius Cmsar, 717 ells at £7, £5010 J 
One of the cloth of estates is thus desenbed 
“One rich cloth of estate of purple velvet, embioidered 
wnth gold, having tho arms of England w ithin a garter, with 
all the furniture suitable thereunto The state containing 
these stones following two cameos oi agates, tw'elve chry- 
solites, twelve ballases or garnets, one sapphire seated in 
chases of gold, one long pearl pendant, and many large and 
small pearls, valued at £500 sold for £602 10s to Mr 
Oliver, 4 Februirj , 1649 " 

"Was plain Mr Ohver, m 1649, who we see was one of 
the earlier purchasers, shortly after “ the Lord Protector ?” 
All tho “cloth of estate” and “arras hangings” were after- 
wards purchased for the seuice of the Protector, and one 

* They were secured by Cromwell, who had intended to reproduce the 
designs at tho tapestry factory established in hlortlake, but the troubles of 
tho kingdom hindered it. Charles II very nearly sold them to Franco, 
Lord Donby intercepted the sale j when they were packed away in boxes, 
until the time of William m , who built tho galleiy at Hampton Court 
expressly for their exhibition 

i* This pioturo IS now ono of tho ornaments of Windsor Castle 
$ These would appear to be copies of Andrea Mantegna’s “ Tnumpbs of 
Julius Cicsar,” tho cartoons of which arc still in tho galleries of Hampton 
Court. 
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may venture to conjecture, that wlien Mi Oliver puicliascd 
thie “nch cloth of estate,” it was not without a latent 
motive of its service to the new owner * 

There is one circumstance remarkable in the feeling of 
Cliarles the First for the fine arts it was a passion without 
ostentation or egotism , for although this monarch w'as in- 
clined himself to participate in the pleasures of a creating 
artist, the king having handled the pencil and composed a 
poem, yet he never suffered his pniate dispositions to prevail 
over his more majestic duties We do not discover in history 
that Charles the First was a painter and a poet Accident 
and secret history only levcal this softemng feature m his 
grave and king-liLe character Charles sought no gloiy 
from, but only indulged his loie for, ait and the artists 
There are three manuscripts on his ait, bj' Leonaido da 
Vinci, 111 the Ambrosian libraiy, which bear an inscnption 
that a King of England, m 1639, offered one thousand 
guineas of gold for each Charles, too, suggested to the two 
great painters of his age the subjects he considered worthy 
of their peueds , and had for his “ closet-companions” those 
native poets for which he was censured in evil times,” and 
even by Milton ’ 

In his imprisonment at Cansbrook Castle, the authoi of 
the “Eikon Basihke” solaced his loyal W'oes by composmg 
a poem, entitled in the veiy style of this memorable volume, 
“Majesty in Misery, or an Iniploration to the King of 
kmgs ,” a title probably not his ow n, but IdvO that volume, it 
contains stanzas fraught with the most tender and solemn 
feehng , such a subject, in the hands of such an author, was 
sure to produce poetry, although in the unpractised poet i\ e 
may want the versifier A lew stanzas will illusti-ate this 
conception of part of his character — 

The fiercest fanes that do dinir tread 
Upon my gnef, my grey discrowned head, 

Are those that own my bonnly for their bread 

With my own power my majesty they wound , 

In the kmg’s name, the king himself nnerowned , 

So doth the dost destroy the diamond 

After a pathetic descnption of his queen “ forced in pil- 

* Some may bo canons to learn the pnee of gold and silver abont 1650 
It appears by this manuscript imentoiy that the silver sold at is 11<? 
per oz and gold, at £3 lOt , so that the value of these metals had little 
vaned dnnng the last century and a half 
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grimoge to seek a tomb," and “ Great Britain’s heir forced 
into France,” where, 

Foot child, ho veeps oat his tnhentance ! 

Charles oontmues . 

They promise to erect my royal stem , 

To make mo great, to sdronco my diadem , 

If I will first fall down and worship them 1 

But for rcfosal they devoar my thrones, 

Distress my children, and destroy my bones, 

I fear they'll force me to make broad of stones 

And implores, with a martyr’s piety, the Savioui’s forgi\e« 
ness for those who were more misled than cnmiuol 

Sndi ns then know'st do not know what they do * 

As a poet and a painter, Charles is not popularly known j hut 
this aiticle was duo, to preseive the memory of the royal 
votary’s ardour and pure feelings for the love of the Fine 
Arts t 

* This poem is omitted in tho great edition of tho kin^s works, pah 
lishcd after the Bestonition , and was given by Burnet from a mannsenpt 
of Ins “hlemoirs of the Dukes of Hamilton ,” but it bad been previously 
published in Ferrenchiefs “Life of Charles the First” It has been 
suspected that this poem is a pious fraud, and put forth in tho king’s 
namc^^-os likcwiso was the “Eikon Basilikc.” Ono pomt I have since 
ascertained is, that Charles did wnte verses, os rugged os some of these 
And in respect to tho book, notwithstanding the artifice and tho interpola- 
tions of Gauden, I believo that thoro ore some passages which Charles only 
could have written. 

TUs article was composed without any recollection that a part of tho 
subject had been anticipated by Lord Oxford In tho “Anecdotes of 
Faintmg in England,” many canons particulars are noticed the story of 
the kmg’s diamond seal had reached his lordship, and Vertue had a muti- 
lated tiunsenpt of tho inventory of the king’s pictures, Ac., discovered in 
lUTooifidds, for, among others, more than thirty pages at tho beginning 
rdating to tho plate imd jewels were missing The mannsenpt in the 
Horleian Collection is perfect. Lord Orford Ims also given an interestmg 
anecdote to show the Inng’s discernment in tho knowings of the hands of 
the pamtei^ which confirms the httio auei^oto I have related from tho 
Farrars But for a more inbmate know ledge of this monarch’s intercourse 
with artists, 1 beg tor^cr to tho third volume of my *‘Commentancs on 
tho Life and Boign of Charles the First,” chapter the sixth, on “The 
Pnvate Life of Charles the First — ^Love of the A^ ” 
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seohet histoky op Charles the first, and his 

QUEEN HENlllETTA 

The ficoiet liistovy of Chailes tlio First, and Ins queen 
Hcniietta of Franco, opens a different scene from the one 
oslubited m the passionate drama of our history 

The king is accused of the most spiritless uxonousness , and 
the chaste fondness of a husband is placed among his political 
errors E\en Hume conceii es that his queen “prccipitnted 
him into hast^' and imprudent counsels,” and Bishop XCennet 
had nlluded to “the influence of a stately queen over an 
affectionate husband ” The uxonousness of Charles is re- 
echoed by nil the iv ritcrs of a certain pnrtj This is an odium 
which the king’s enemies fir-t threw out to make him con- 
temptible , i\ hilc his apologists imagined that, in perpetuat- 
ing this accusation, they had discovered, in a weakness which 
has at least something amnble, some pnlliation for his own 
political misconduct The factious, too, by this aspersion, 
promoted the alarm they spread in the nation, of the king's 
inclinntion to popeiy , jet, on the con trarj, Charles was then 
making a dutci mined stand, and at length triumphed over n 
Catholic faction, which was ruling his queen , and this at the 
risk and menace of a war with France Yet this lirmncss 
too has been denied him, even bj his apologist Hume that 
historian, on his preconceived sjstcm, imagined that every 
action of Charles originated in the Duke of Buckingham, and 
that the duke pursued his personal quarrel witli llichclicu, 
and taking advantage of these domestic quarrels, had pei- 
Buaded Charles to dismiss tho French attendants of the 
queen * , 

* Hume, toL vi p 234 Charles Bccms, hovrever, to have couslanlly 
consulted hiB larountc minister, the Duko of Buckingham, on the subject, 
though hiB letters espresB clearl; his ovrn dctenninution In Harlcmn 
MSS , 69S3, is a letter wriUcn to Dud.ingham, dated Hampton Court, 
20th Noicmhcr, 1625, ho declares, “I thought I ironld have causa 
enough in short time to put away the Monsicurs," from the ^nanels they 
would ferment between himself and lus wife, or his subjects, and begs of 
him to acquaint " the qnecn mother (Maty do Mcdicis) with my intention ; 
for this bemg an action that may havo a show of hanshness, 1 thought it 
was fit to take this way, that sho to whom I have had many obligations 
may not take it unkindly” In another long letter, preserved among tho 
Rnnlmson MbS in the Bodleian Librair, ho enters rainntcly Into his 
- domestic grievances — “Wlint unkindnesses and distastes have fiillcn ho- 
tncen my wife and me" — which be attributes to the “ enfty counsels” of 
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Jriiere arc, fortunately, two letters from Charles the Fir&t 
to Buckingham, preserved in the State^papers of Lord Hard* 
wicke, which set this point at rest these decisively prove 
that the whole mattei oiiginated with the king himselt, and 
that Buckingham had tiied every effort to persuade him to 
tho contrary , for the kmg complains that ho had been too 
long overcome by his persuasions, hut that he was now “ re- 
solved it must he done, and that shortly I 

It is remarkahle, that the character of a queen, who is 
imagined to have porfonned so active a part in our history, 
scarcely o\er appears in it, when abroad, and when she re- 
turned to England, in the midst of a winter storm, bringing 
all tho aid she could to her unfortunate consort, those who 
witnessed this appearance of energy imagined that her chai ac- 
tor was equally powerful in the cabinet Yet Heniietta, 
after all, was nothing moie than a volatile woman , one who 
had never studied, never reflected, and whom nature had 
formed to be charming and haughty, but whose vivacity could 
not retain even a state-secret for an hour, and w'hose talents < 
were quite opposite to those of deep political intrigue 

Hennetta viewed even the chai actors of great men with 
all the sensations of a woman Dcscnhing the Earl of Straf- 
ford to a" confidential friend, and having observed that ho w'as 
a great man, she dwelt w'lth far more mterest on his person 
“ Though not handsome,” said she, “ he was agreeable enough, 
and he had tho finest hands of any man m the world ” 
Landing at Burlington-hay in Yorkshire, she lodged on tho 
quay , the parliament’s admiral barbarously pointed his can- 
non at the house , -and several shots reaching it, her favourite, 
Jermyn, requested hei to fly she safely reached a cavern in 
the fields, hut, recollecting that she had left a lap-dog asleep 
in its bed, she flew hack, and amidst the cannon-shot returned 
With tins other favourite The queen related this incident 
of the lap-dog to her friend Madame Motteville , these ladies 
considered it ns a complete woman’s victory It is in these 
memoirs we find, that when Charles went down to the house, 
to seize on the five leadmg members of the opposition, the 

her Eervanls. On 7th August, 1626, he mtes a final letter to the dnhc, 
ordering Inm to send them all away, “ jf you can by fair means (bat stick 
not long in disputing), otherwise force them away, driving them away like 
so many wild beasts, untQ yc bare shipped them, and so the deni go with 
them ” 

* Iiord Haidwicko’s State-papers, II 2, S 
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queen could not restrain hci lively temper, ind impatiently 
babbled the plot , so that one of the ladies in attendance de- 
spatched a jiasty note to the parties, who, as the lung entered 
the house, had just tune to leave it Some have dated the 
rum of Ills cause to the failure of that impolitic step, which 
alarmed every one zealous for that spirit of political freedom 
which had now grown up in the Commons Incidents like 
these mark the feminine dispositions of Henrietta But 
when at sea, in danger of being taken by a parliamcntanan, 
the queen commanded the captam not to strike, but to pre- 
pare at the extremity to blow up the ship, resisting the 
shrieks of her females and domestics We perceive how, on 
every trying occasion, Henrietta never forgot that she was 
the daughter of Heniy the Fourth , that glonous affinity 
was inherited by her with all the sexual pnde , and hence, at 
times, that energy in her actions which was so far above her 
intellectual capacity 

And, mdeed,when the awful events she had witnessed were 
one by one registered in her melancholy mind, the sensibility 
of the w’oman subdued the natural haughtiness of her charac- 
ter , but, true woman ! the feelmg creature of circumstances, 
at the Bestoration she resumed it, and when the new court 
of Charles the Second would not endure her obsolete haughti- 
ness, the dowager-queen left it in all the full bitterness of her 
spint Aai habitual gloom, and the meagrencss. of gnef, 
dunng the commonwealth, had changed a countenance once 
the most lively , and hei eyes, whose dark and dazzling lustre 
was ever celebrated, then only shone in tears ^When she 
told her physician. Sir Theodore Mayeme, that she found her 
imderstanding was failing her, and seemed terrified lest it was 
approaching to madness, the court physician, hardly courtly 
to fallen majesty, replied, “Madam, fear not that, forybu 
are already mad " Henrietta had lived to contemplate the 
awful changes of her reign, without comprehending them. 

AValler, in the profusion of poetical decoration, makes 
Hennetta so beautiful, that her beauty would afihot every 
lover “more than his pnvate loves ” She was “the whole 
world’s mistress ” A portrait in crayons of Hennetta at 
Hampton -court sadly reduces all his poetry, for the miracu- 
lous was only m the fancy of the court-poet But there may 
he some truth in what he says of the eyes of Henrietia. — 

Such eyes ns yours, on Jove himself, had throini 

As bnght and fierce a lightning ns his oira. 
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And in another poem there is one chai'acteristic line* — 

■ such radiant eyes^ 

Sneh lovely motion, and snch sharp replies 

In a MS letter of the times, the nutcr describes the queen 
as “nimble and quick, black-eyed, brown-haued, and a brave 
lady In the MS journal of Sir Sjmonds D’Ewes, ^^ho 
saw the queen on her first ai rival in London, cold and pun- 
tame as uas that antiquarv, ho notices uith some warmth 
“the fcatuies of her face, which were much enlivened by her 
ladiant and sparkling black eyc”t She appears to have 
possessed French vivacity both in her manners and her con- 
versation -111 the history ol a queen, an accurate conception 
of her pel son enters for something 

Her talents were not of that order 11111011 could influence 
the revolutions of a people Her natural dispositions might 
have allowed her to become a politician of the toilet, and she 
might have practised those slighter artifices, which may bo 
considered as so manj' politick coquetnes But Machiai c- 
liun principles, and involved intrigues, of which she has been 
so fieoly accused, could neicr have entered into her character 
At first she tried all the feitile inventions of a woman to per- 
suade the king that she was his humblest creature, and the 
good people of England that she waa quite m love with them 
Now that we know' that no female was ever more deeply 
tainted w itli Catholic bigotry, and that, haughty ns she was, 
this prmcess suffered the most insulting superstitions, in- 
flicted as penances by her pnest-^, for this very marriage wnth 
a Protestant prince, the following new facts relating to her 
fiist arrival in England curiously contrast with the mortified 
feelings she must have endured by the violent suppression of 
her real ones 

We must first briug foiward a remarkable and unnoticed 
document in the Embassies of Marshal Bassompierrc J It is 
nothing less than a most solemn obligation contracted with 
the Pope and her brother the King of France, to educate her 
chddren as Catholics, and only to choose Catholics to attend 
them Had this been known eithei to Charles or to the 
English nation, Hennetta could never have been permitted 
to ascend the English throne The fate of both her sons 
shows how faithfully she performed this treasonable contract 

» Sloaiie MSS 41^6 f Harl MSS 640 

Z AmUassadcs dn Mar£cbal de Bassompierrc, to] ui p 49 
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This piece of secret histoiy opens the concealed cause of these 
deep impresbions of that faith which both monarchs sucked 
in with their milk , that triumph of the ciadle over the grave 
which most men e'^perience, Charles the Second died a 
Catholic, James the Second lived as one 

When Henrietta was on her way to England, a legate from 
Borne arrested her at Amiens, requirmg the princess to 
undergo a penance, which was to last sixteen days, for mariy- 
mg Charles without the papal dispensation The queen 
stopped her journey, and wrote to inform the king of the 
occasion Charles, who was then waiting for her at Canter- 
bury, rejilied, that if Henrietta did not instantly proceed, he 
■vi'ould letum alone to London Henrietta doubtless sighed 
for the Pope and the penance, but she set off the day the 
received the king’s letter The king, either by his wisdom 
or his impatience, detected the aim of the Boman pontiff, who, 
had he been permitted to arrest the progress of a Queen of 
England for sixteen days in the face of all Europe, would 
thus have obtained a tacit supremacy over a Bntish monarch 

When the king arrived at Canterbury, although not atihe 
moment prepared to receive him, Henrietta flew to meet him, 
and mth tdl her spontaneous grace and native vivacity, 
kneeling at his feet, she kissed his hand, while the king, 
bending over her, wrapped her in his arms, and kissed hei 
with many kisses This rojal and youthful pair, unusual 
with those of their rank, met with the eagerness of loveis, 
and the first woids of Henrietta weie those of devotion. 
Sire f jesuis venue en cepays devotte majest'e pour &tre usee 
ct commandie de vous * It had been rumoured that she was 
of a veiy short stature, but, reaching to the king’s shoulder, 
liib ejes were cast down to her feet, seemmgly observing 
whether she used ai t to increase her height Anticipatmg 
his thoughts, and playfully showing her feet, she declared, 
that “she stood upon her own feet, for thus high I am, 
and neither higher nor lower ” After an hour’s conversation 
in pnvacy, Henrietta took her dinner surrounded by the 
court , and the king, who had already dined, performing the 
oiflee of her carver, cut a pheasant and some venison By 
the side of the queen stood her ghostly confessor, solemnly 
leminding her that this was the eve of John the Baptist, and 
was to be fasted, exhorting her to be cautious that she set no 

* A letter from Dr Meddiis to llx Mead, 17th Jan 1625 Sloani 
MSS 4177. 
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ecandalous example on her fii’sfc arrival But Charles and his 
court were now to be gained over, as well as John the Baptist. 
She afTcctcd to eat very heartily of the forbidden meat, which 
gave great comfoit, it seems, to sevcial of her new heretical 
subjects then present but we may conceno the pangs of 
so confirmed a devotee She carried her dissimulation so far, 
that being asked about this timo whether she could abide a 
Huguenot ? she replied, “ Wliy not ? w ns not mj father one ?” 
Her ready smiles, the graceful wave of her hand, the many 
“good signs of hope,” as a contemporary in a manuscript 
letter expresses it, induced many of the English to believe 
that Henrietta might even become one of themselves ! Sir 
Symonds D’Ewes, as appears by his manuscript diarj', was 
struck by “her depoitment to her women, and her looks to 
her servants, which w ere so sweet and humble How - 
ever, this was m the first days of her arrival, and these 
“sweet and humble looks” were not constant ones , for a 
courier at Whitelnll, writing to a friend, obscivcs that “the 
queen, however little of stature, jet is of a pleasing counte- 
nance, if she be pleased, otherwise full of spirit and vigour, 
and seems of moie than ordinarj' resolution ,” and he adds 
an incident of one of her “ frowns ” The room in which the 
queen was at dinner, being somewhat over-heated with the 
fire and company, * she droie us all out of the chamber I 
suppose none but a queen could have cast such a scowl ”t 
IVe maj’’ already detect the fur waxen mask melting away 
on the features it covered, even m one short month ' 

By the marriage-contract, Henrietta was to be allowed a 
household establishment, composed of her own people , and 
this had been contrived to be not less than a small French 
colony, exceeding three hundred persons It composed, in 
fact, a French faction, and looks like a covert project of Bichc- 
heu’s to further his iiitngucs heie by opening a perpetual 
correspondence wath the discontented'Catliohcs of England 
In the instructions of Bassoinpierre, one of the alleged ob- 
jects of the marriage is the general good of the Catholic reli- 
gion, bj' afiordmg some relief to those English who piofcssed 

* Sir S B’Ewcs’s “ Joarnal of Lis Life,” Harl IIS C46 Vo Lave 
seen our puntimo antiqaii7 describing tbo person of tbe queen vritL somo 
■vmnnth , but " he could not ftbstain from dccp-felcLed mghs, to consider 
that she ivantcd the knowledge of true rebgion,” a circumstance lh^t 
Ilconotta would have is zealously regretted for Sir Symonds himself • 
t A ’\rc‘u1, July J, ICJo glonncMSS 41 iT” 
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it K, how e\er, that grcit statesman ever entertained this 
political design, the simphcit} nnd pnde of the Roman priests 
hero completely overturned it , for in their blind zeal they 
dared to extend their domestic tyranny o\er majesty itself 
The French party had not long resided hero ero the 
mutual jealousies between the two nations brohe out All 
the English who were not Catholics were soon dismissed 
from their attendance on the queen, bj herself, while Charles 
was compelled, by the popular erj, to forbid any English 
Catholics to servo the queen, or to be present at the celebra- 
tion of her mass The king was e\en obliged to employ 
pursuivants or king’s messengers, to stand at the door of 
her thapel to seize on anj of the English who entered there, 
avhile on ilicso occasions the Ficnch would draw their swords 
to defend these concealetl Catholics “ The queen and hers” 
became an odious distinction in the nation Such were tho 
indecent scenes exhibited in public, thej were not less re- 
served in private The follow ing ancedotc of saj iiig a graco 
before the king, at his own tible, in a mo^t indecorous race 
run between tho catholic priest and the king’s chaplain, is 
given in a manuscript letter of the times 
“ Tho king and queen dining together m tho presence,* 
Mr Hnckct (chaplain to the Lord Keeper '\Villiams)t being 
then to say grace, tho confessor w ould ha\ c prevented him, 
but that Hacket shoved him away , whereupon the confcssoi 
went to the queen’s side, and was about to saj graco again, 
but that the king pulling the dishes unto him, ana the can era 
falling to their bubincss, hindered When dinner w as done, the 
confessor thought, standing b^ the queen, to hai c been before 
Air Hacket, but Mr Hacket again got the stait The con- 
fessor, noieifchelcss, begins his grace as loud ns Air Hacket, 
With such a confusion, that the king in great passion instantly 
rose from the table, and, taking tho queen by the hand, 
retired into tho bedchamber ”$ It is with difficulty w e con- 


At Hampton Conrt there is n curions pictnro of Charles nncl Hcnnctla 
liming in the presence This regal honour, after its interruption dnnng 
the (hvil Wars, was rmyed in 1607 hy Charles tho Second, ns appears by 
Evelyn 8 Diary Now did lus majesty again dtve m the jiraence, in 
ancient style, with music and all tho conrt ceremonies.” 

t The anther of the Life of this Archbishop and Lord Keeper, a 
Ibw^^**^^'*^***' <nrious matters Ambrose Phillips the iioct 

SloawMSs’^417r SluteviUe, October, 1G25 
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mve how such a scene of pncstly indiscretion should have 
heca^stifiered at the table of an English sovereign 
Such are the domestic accounts I have gleaned from MS 
letters of the times , but particulars of a deeper nature may 
be discovered in the answer of the king's council to Marshal 
Bassompierre, preserved m the history of his embassy , this 
marshal had been hastily despatched as an extraordinary 
ambassador when the French party were dismissed This 
state-document, rather a remonstrance than a reply, states 
that the French household had formed a little republic within 
themselves, combining with the French resident amba!>sador, 
and melting the opposition members in parliament , a practice 
usual ivith that intriguing court, even from the days of Eliza- 
beth, as the original letters of the French ambassador of the 
time, which w ill be found m the third \ olumc, amply show , and 
those of La Eodene m James the First’s time, who raised a 
French party about Pnnee Henry , and the correspondence of 
Bnnllon in Charles the Secobd’s reign, so fully exposed in his 
entire correspondence published by Fox The French domestics 
of the queen were engaged in lower intrigues , the} lent their 
names to hire houses m the suburbs of London, where, under 
their protection, the English Catholics found a secure retreat 
to hold their illegal assemblies, and where the youth of both 
sexes were educated and prepared to be sent abroad to 
Catholic seminaries But the queen’h pnests, by those well- 
known means which the Catholic religion sanctions, were 
drawing from the queen the minutest circumstances which 
passed in privacy between her and the king , indisposed her 
mind tow aids her royal consort, impressed on her a contempt 
of the English nation, and a disgust of our customs, and par- 
ticularly, as has been usual with the French, made her neglect 
the English language, as if the queen of England held no 
common mterest with the nation They had made her rc&ir 
- dence a place of security for the persons and papers of the 
discontented Yet all this was hardly more offensive than the 
humiliating state to which they had reduced *m English queen 
by their monastic obedience inflicting the most degrading 
penances One of the most flagrant is alluded to in our 
histori . This was a barefoot pilgrimage to Ty burn, where, 
one morning, under the gdlows on which so many Jesuits 
had been executed as traitois to Elizabeth and James the 
First, she knelt- and prayed to them as martyrs and saints 
who had shed their blood m defence of the Catholio 
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cause * A manuscript letter of the times mentions that “ the 
priests had also made her dabble m the dirtm afoul morning 
from Somerset-house to St James’s, her Lucifenan confessor 
iiding along by her m his coach > They have made her to go 
barefoot, to spm, to eat her meat out of dishes, to wait at the 
table of servants, with many other ndiculous and absuid 
penances And if they daio thus insult (adds the wnter) 
over the daughter, sister, and wife of so great kings, what 
slavery would they not malre us, the people, to undergo T’f 

One of the articles m the contiact of marriage was, that 
the queen should have a chapel at St James’s, to be builtand 
consecrated by her French bishop, the pnests became very 
importunate, declaring that without a chapel mass could not 
be performed with the state it ouglit before a queen The 
king’s answei is not that of a man inclmed to popery “ If 
the queen’s closet, wheie they now say mass, is not large 
enough, let them have it in the great chambei , and, if the 
great chamber is not wide enough, they might use the gar- 
den , and, if the gaiden would not serve their tuin,then was 
the paik the fittest place ” 

The French priests and the whole party feeling themselves 
slighted, and sometimes worse treated, were bieedmg per- 
petual quarrels among themselves, grew weary of England, and 
wished themselves away but many having purchased their 
places with nil then fortune, would have been ruined by the 
breaking up of the establishment Bosbompierre alludes to the 
bioils and clamours of these French strangers, which exposed 
them to the laughter of the English court , and wo cannot 
but smile m observing, m one of the despatches of this great 
mediator between two kings and a queen, addressed to the 
minister, that one of the greatest obstaelesi which he had 
found in this difiicult negotiation arose fi-om the bedchamber 
women I The French king being desmous of having' two 
additional women to attend the English queen his sister, the 
ambassador declares, that “it would bo more expedient rather 
to diminish than to increase the number , for they all live so 
ill together, with such rancorous jealousies and enmities, 
that I have more trouble to make tbera agree than I shdlfind 
to accommodate, the differences between the two kmgs Their 

* 1*“ commemorated tins cmmmstance 

+ Jlr PorytoMr Mead, July, 1626 Horl MSS No 383 The answer 
of the king’s conned to the oomploints of Bassompierro la both copions and 
detailed m vol, lu , p 166, of th^ “ Ambossad^s” (?f tips miusliai) 
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continual bickerings, and often their vituperative language, 
■occasion the English to entertain the most contemptible 
and ridiculous opinions of otir nation I shall not, there- 
fore, insist'on this point, unless it shall please^his majesty to 
renew it” - ' ‘ . ~ 

The French bishop was under the age of thuty, and his 
authority was imagmed to have been hut irreverently treated 
by two beautiful viragos m that civil war of words which was 
raging, one of whom, Madame St Geoige, was m high 
favour, and most intolerabry hated by the English. Yet such 
was English gallantry, that the kmg presented this lady ‘du 
her dismission with several thousand pounds and jewels 
There was something inconceivably ludicrous in tbe notions 
of tbe English, of a bishop hardly of age, and the gravity of 
.whose cliaracter was probably tarnished by French gesture 
and vivacity This French establishment was daily growing 
m expense and number , a manuscript letter of the times 
states that it cost the king ^6240 a day, and had increased" 
from threescore persons -to four bundled and forty, "besides 
children 1 


It was one evening that the king suddenly appealed, and. 
summoning; the French household, commanded them to take 
tiieir instant departure— the coinages were piepared for 
their removal In doing this, Charles had to resist the warm- 
est entreaties, and even the vehement anger of the queen 
.who IS said in her rage to have hiokcn several panes of 'the 

w onpgea ‘’Jfy 

amount of £10,000 wbieli queen, to the 

toasaepop, Hurl, MSS SB?, , of this 
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of iGlSO for “tlio Ijisliop’s unholv water,” as fclio writer 
expresses it Tlio > oung Frciicli hi<?liop attempted b}' all 
sorts ol delays to avoid tins ignoinniions expulsion , till the 
king was forced to send Ins yeomen of the guards to turn 
them out from Somerset-house, where the juvenile French 
bishop, at onee protesting against it, and mounting the steps 
of the coach, took his departure “ head and shoulders ”* It 
appears that to pay the debts and the pensions, besides send- 
ing the Flench tioops free home, cost £30,000 

In a long procession of ncailj fortv coaches, after four 
days’ tedious travelling, they reached I)ovcr, but tho spec- 
tacle of these impatient foreigners so reluctantly quitting 
England, gesticulating their soiroub or their quarrels, ex- 
posed them to the derision, and stiircd up the prejudices of 
the common people As Madame Geoigc, who^c vivacity is 
always described as extnvaganlh Frencli, was stepping into 
tho boat, 0110 of the mob could not resist the satislaction of 
dinging a stone at her Fioneh cap , an English courtier, who 
was conducting her, instantlj quitted his charge, ran tho 
fellow through the bodj,nnd quicth ictmiicd to tho boat 
The man died on tho spot , but no fni tlier notice appears to 
have been taken of the inconsiderate gillaiitij of this Eng- 
lish courtier 

But Charles did not show Ins kmglj firmness only on this 
occasion it did not forsnkc liim when tho French Marshal 
Bossompione was instantly *5ent over to avc the king, 
Charles sternly offered the alternative of war, lather than 
permit a French faction to tiouhle nii English rouit Bas- 
sompierro makes a curious obscivation in a letter to tho 
French Bishop of Mende, he who Ind been just sent aw aj' 
from England, and which selves is the most positive evi- 
dence of tho firm refusal of Chailes the First TIic French 

* A letter among Tanner’s MS in the Bodlomn Libmrj notes — '* 'Wlien 
they wero turned nwaj from Somerset non^o the pasango nns somenlnt 
rough and adds, “ I knoir not nhat rovilings took place betwixt them 
and tho king's guard, but one of tbe soldiers told me that for funous speech, 
ho would rather hare taken common thioi cs to prison ” A stanza of a popu 
lar song of the day testifies to tho joy of tlie Commons of England on -the 
event — 

Horko ! ril tell you news from court , 
hlarke, thestf things nill make you good sport 
All^tho French that lately did pranco 
There, up and downo in bravery, 

Now arc all sent bock to France, 

King Charles hath -smelt sOmo knavery. 
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marshal, after stating the total failure of his mission, ex- 
olaims, " See, sir, to what we are reduced ! and imagine my 
grief, that tho Queen of Great Bntain has the pain of view- 
ing my departure without being of any service to her , hut if 
you considei that I was sent here to moke a contract of 
mamage olseived, and to maintain the Oathoho lehgion tn a 
counii g from which they foimerlg banished it to make a con- 
tract of man tage, you will assist m excusing me of this 
ialluro ” Tlio French marshal has also preserved the same 
distinctive feature of the nation, as well as of the monarch, 
who, surely to his honour as King of England, felt and acted 
on this occasion as a true Briton “ I have found,” says tho 
Gaul, “ Iiumihty among Spaniards, civility and courtesy 
among tho Swibs, in the embassies I had the honour to per- 
form lor the king , but the English nould not in the least 
abate of their natural pride and arrogance The king is so 
resolute not to re-establish any French about the queen, his 
consort, and was so stem (rude) in spealnng to me, that it is 
impossible to have been more so” In a word, the French 
marshal, with all Ins vaunts and his threats, disco>ercd.that 
Charles the First was the trac representative of his subjects, 
and that tho king had tho same feelings w ith the people 
this mdeed was not always the case * This transaction took 
place in 1G26, and when, four years afterwards, it was at- 
tempted again to introduce certain French persons, a bishop 
and a physician, about the queen, the king absolutely refused 
even a Fiench phj sician, who had come over with tho in- 
tention of beuig chosen the queen's, under the sanction of 
tho queen mother This little circumstance appears in a 
manusenpt letter from Lord Dorchester to M dc Vic, one of 
the king’s agents at Pans After an account of the amval 
of this French physician, his lordship proceeds to notice the 
former determinations of the kmg, “yet this man,” he adds, 
“ hath been addressed to the ambassador to introduce him 
into the court, and the queen persuaded in cleare and plainc 
terms to speak to the king to admit him as domestiqnc TTis 
majesty expressed his dishke of this proceedmg, but contented 
himself to let the ambassador know that this doctor may 
return os he is come, with intimation that he should do it 
speedily , the French ambassador, willing to help the matter, 
spake to tho king that tho smd doctor might bo admitted to 
kiss the queen’s band, and to came the news into Franco of 
her safe delivery . which the king excused by a civil answer, 
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and has since commanded me to let the amhassidor tinder* 
stand, that ho had heard him as Monsieur de Pontenay m 
tins particular, but, if he should persist and press him as am- 
bassador, he should be foiced to say that which would dis- 
please him ” Lord Dorchester adds, that he informs M de 
Vic of these particulars, that he should not want for the m- 
formation should the matter be revived by the Drench court, 
otherwise he need not notice it * 

By this naiTative of secret history, Charles the Fust does 
not appear so iveak a slave to his queen as our writers' echo 
from each other , and those who malve Henrietta so impoi- 
tant a personage in the cabinet, appear to have been imper- 
fectly acquainted with her real talents Charles, indeed, was 
deeply enamoured of the queen, for he was inclined to strong 
perbonal attachments ,t and “the tempeiance of his jouth, 
by which he had lived so free from personal nee,” as May, 
the parliamentaiy historian expresses it, even the gny levity ^ 
of Buckingham seems never, m approaching the king, to have 
violated Charles admired in Henrietta all those personal 
graces winch he himself w anted , her vivacity in conversation 
enlivened hii. own seriousness, and her gay volubility the de- 
fective utterance of his own , while the versatility of her 
maiinei’s relieved his own lonnal habits Doubtless the 
queen exercised the same power over this monarch which 
vivacious females are pnvileged by nature to possess over 
their husbands , she was often listened to, and hei sugges- 
tions were sometimes approved , but the fixed and systematic 
principles of the character and the government of this 
monarch must not be imputed to tho intrigues of a mere 
lively and volatile woman , we must trace them to a higher 
source , to his own inherited conceptions of the regal nghts, 
if we would seek for truth, and read the history of human 
nature in the history of Charles the First i 

Long after this article was published, the subject has been 
moie critically developed in my “ Commentanes on the Lile 
and Eeign of Chailes tho First ” 

* A letter from the Karl of Dorchester, 27th 3raj, 1630 HorL WfiR 
7000 (160} 

+ The letters ho sent to Bachingham arc full of tender respect for tho 
queen, lamenting her (certainly unwnrrantahle) neglect of reciprocity pf 
atteutioni and siHy squabbles m favour of her spirant?, 
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BronEUXU was the greatest of statesmen, if he who mam* 
tains himself by the greatest power is necessarily the great- 
est mmister He vs as called “the King of the King” 
After having long tormented himself and France, he left a 
great name and a great empire — ^both ahke the victims of 
splendid ambition 1 Neither this great minister nor this 
great nation tasted of happiness under his might}’’ adminis- 
tration He had, indeed, a heartlessness m his conduct which 
obstructed by no relentings those remor&eless decisions which 
made him terrible But, while he trode dow n the princes of 
the blood and the nobles, and drove his patroness, the queen- 
mother, into a miserable exile, and contrived that the*^ king 
should fear and hate his bi other, and all the caidinal-duke 
chose, Eicheheu was grinding the face of the poor by exor- 
bitant taxation, and converted every town 111 Franco into a 
garnson , it was said of him, that he never liked to be in any 
place where he was not the strongest “The commissioners 
of the exchequer and the commanders of the army believe 
themselves called to a golden harvest , and in the interim the 
cardinal is charged with the sins of all the world, and is even 
afraid of his hfe ” Thus Grotius speaks, in one of his 
letters, of the miserable situation of this great minister, in 
his account of the court of France in 1635, when he resided 
there as Swedish ambassador Yet such is the delusion of 
these great pohticians, who consider what they term s{ale‘ 
interests as paramount to all other duties, human or div me, 
that while their whole lUe is a senes of oppression, of trou- 
bles, of deceit, and of cruelty, their state-conscience finds no- 
thing to reproach itself walh Of an} other conscience it 
seems absolutely nccessaiy that they should be divested 
Bichehcu, on his death-bed, made a solemn protestation, ap- 
pealing to the last judge of man, who was about to pro- 
nounce his sentence, that he never proposed anything but for 
the good of religion and the state , that is, the Catholic reli- 
gion and his own administration "When Louis the Thir- 
teenth, who "Visited him in his last momentsj, took from the 
hand of an attendant *i plate with two yolks of eggs, that 
the King of France might himself serve his expmug minister, 
Eichelieu died in all the self-delusion of a srreat minister 

w 
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The sinister means he practised, and the political deceptions 
he contrived, do not yield m subtilty to the dark grandeur of 
his ministerial character It appeal's that, at a cntical mo- 
ment, when he felt the king’s favour was wavenng, he secretly 
ordered a battle to be lost by the French, to determine the 
king at once not to give up a minister who, he knew, was the 
only man who could estncate him out of this new ifficulty 
In our great civil war, this minister pretended to Charles the 
First that he was attempting to win the parliament over to 
him, while he was backup their most secret projects agamst 
Charles "When a French ambassador addressed the parlia- 
ment as an independent power, after the kmg had broken 
with it, Charles, sensibly affected, remonstrated with tho 
French court , the minister disavowed the whole proceeding, 
and mstantly recalled the ambassador, while at the very 
moment his secret agents were, to their best, embroilmg the 
affairs of both parties ♦ The object of Richeheu was to 
weaken the English monarch}', so as to busy itself at home, 
and prevent its fleets and its armies thwartmg his projects 
on the Continent, lest England, jealous of the greatness of 
France, should declare itself for Spam the moment it had re- 
covered its own tranquillity This is a stratagem too ordmary 
with great ministers, those plagues of the earth, who, ivith 
their state-reasons, are for cut^g as many throats as God 
. pleases among eveiy other nation f 

* Clatendon details the political coquetnes of Honsienr La Fertd , his 
* ‘notable familiarity mth those rrhogovenied most in the two houses n. 93 

+ Home B«ms to have discovered in “Estrades’ Memoirs” the real 
occasion of Elchdien’s condnct. In 1039 the French and Dutch proposed 
diTidmg the Low Country provinces , England was to stand neuter Charles 
rephed to D’Estrades, that his army and fleet ehonld mstantly sail to pre- 
vent these projected conquests From that moment the mtolerant ambition 
it Eichehon swelled the venom of his hearty and he eagerly seized on the 
first opportnnify of snpplymg the Covenanters in Scotland ivjth nrpis and 
money Hnme observes, that Charles here expressed his mmd 'vnth an 
imprudent candour , but it proves he had acquired a just idea of national- 
^terest, vu 337 See on this a very cunous passage in the Gathohc 
Dodd’s “Church History,” in 22 He apologises for his cardinal by 
assertmg that the same line of poliqy was pursued here in England “by 
Charles L himself, who Sent fleets and armies to assist the Huguenots, or 
^rach rebels, os he calls them , and that this was the constant practice 
of Queen Elizabeth’s ministry, to foment difierences in several neighbonr- 
mg kmgdoms, and support their rebellious subjecti^ as the forces she 
employ^ for that purpose both in France, Flanders, and Scotland, are an 
undeniable proof ” The secnmmations of politicians are the confessions 
of great ipnets. 
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A'fngment of the secret Instoiy of this great minister mar 
"be gathered from that of some of Ins confidential agents One 
exposes an invention of this minister’s to shorten his cabinet 
labours, and to have at hand a screen, n hen that useful con- 
trivance was requisite , the other, the tcrnfic effects of an 
agent setting up to bo a politician on lusown account, agamst 
that of his master 

Hichelieu’s confessor was one Father Joseph , but this man 
was designed to be employed rather m state-affairs, than in 
those which concerned Ins conscience This minister, who 
was never a penitent, could h.i\c none Father Joseph, had 
a turn for pobtical negotiation, otherwise he had not been 
the cardinal’s confessor , but this turn was of that sort, said 
the nuncio Spada, which was adapted to follow up to the 
utmost the views and notions of the minister, rather than to 
draw the cardinal to his, oi to induce him to change a tittle 
of his designs The truth is, that Father Joseph preferred 
going about in his chanot on minisjtenal missions, rather than 
wallang solitanlv to his> convent, aftei listening to the un- 
meaning confessions of Cardinal Eichelieu He made him- 
self so mtimateh acquainted with the plans and the will of 
this great minister, that he could venture at a pinch to act 
without ordeis and foreign affairs were particularly con- 
signed to Ins management Grotius, when Swedish ambas- 
sador, knew them both Father Joseph, he tells us, was em- 
ployed by Cardinal llicbelieu to open negotiations, and put 
them m a way to succeed to bis mind, and then the cardinal 
would step m, and undertake the finishing himself Joseph 
took businesses in hand when they were green, and, after 
ripening 'them, be lianded them over to the cardinal In a 
conference winch Grotius held with the parties, Joseph began 
the treaty, and bore the brunt of the first contest After a 
warm debate, the cardinal interposed as arbitrator “ A middle 
way mil reconcile you," said the minister, “ and as 30a and 
Joseph can nc\et agree I nil now make you friends ”• 

That this was Itichclieu’s practice, appears from another 
similar personage mentioned hy Grotius but one more care- 
less and less cunning "WTien the French ambassador, Leon 
Brulart, assisted by Joseph, concluded at Ratisbon a treatv 
with the emperor’s ambassador, on its arrivil the cardmal 
■cnexpcctedly disappro\ed.of it, declaring that the ambassador 

♦ Groin Epistolrj, S75 and SSO, fo Aros. 16S7 A volcme whidi 
coatams 2500 U’Uts of great mgn. 
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had exceeded his instructions But Brulart, who was ah 6ld 
statesman, and Joseph, to i\hom the cardinal confided his 
most secret views, it was not supposed could have committed 
such a gross error , and it wai rather helicvcd that the car- 
dinal changed ]iis opinions with the state of afiairs, wishing 
for pe.ico or war as they suited the French interests, or as he 
conceived they tended to render his administration necessary 
to the crown * ‘When Brulart, on his return from liis em- 
bassy, found tins outcry raised against him, and not a murmur 
against Joseph, he explained the mystery , the cardinal had 
raised this clamour against him merely to cover the in- 
structions which he had himself given, and which Bnilait was 
com meed he had leceived, through his organ, Father Joseph, 
a man, said he, who has nothing of the Capuchin but the 
flock, and nothing of the Christian but the name a mind so 
practised in artifices, that he could do nothing without decep- 
tion and during the whole of the Batisbon negotiation, 
Brulart discovered that Joseph would never communicate to 
him any business till the whole was finally arranged the 
sole object of his pursuit was to find means to gratify the 
cardinal Such free sentiments nearly cost Brulart Ins head 
for once in quitting the cardinal in waimth, the minister fol- 
lowing him to the door, and passing his hand over the dther’s 
neck, observed, that “ Brulart was a fine man, and it would 
be a pity to divide the head from the body ” 

One more anecdote of this good father Joseph, the favourite 
jistrument of the most important and covert designs of this 
minister, has been pieseived in the Memone Recondite of 
Vittorio Siri,t an Italian Abb6, the Procopius of Franco, but 
afterwards pensioned by Mazarin Bichelieu had in vam 
tried 'to gam o\er Colonel Omano, a man of talents, the 
governor of Monsieur, the only brother of Louis XIII , not 
accustomed to have his ofiei-s icfuscd, ne resolved to rum him 
Joseph w-as now employed to contract a particular fnendship 
with Oriiano, and to suggest to him, that it was full time 
that his pupil should be admitted into the council, to acquire 
some political knowledge The advancement of Ornano’s 
royal pupil was his own , and as the king had no children, 

* “ La Tio dn Cardinal Duo do Hidielien,” anonymons, but written by 
Jean loClerc, vol i. 607 An impartial but heavy life of n great minister, 
of whom, between the panegyrics of his flatterers and the satires of hlf 
enemies, it was diSicnlt to discover a jnst medium. '' 

t Mom, Rec vol vi 181, 
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tlie crown miglifc descend to Sronsieui Ornano therefore 
took the first oppoitumt} to open himself to the Ling, on the 
propnety of initiating his brother into affairs, either in 
council, or by a command in the aimy This the king, ns usual, 
immediately communicated to the cardinal, who was well 
prepared to give the request the most odious turn, and to 
alarm Ins majesty with the characlei of Ornano, who, he said, 
was inspiiang the 3 oung prince w itli ambitious thoughts — 
that the nest step would be an attempt to share the crow n 
itself with hiB majesty The caidinnl foresaw how much 
Monsieur would he offended bj' the refusal and would not 
fail to betray his impatience, and inflame the jealousy* of the 
Ling Yet Bichelicu bore still an open ficc and friendly 
voice for Ornano, whom he was every day undermining in the 
Ling’s favour, till all terminated in a pictended conspiracy, 
and Ornano perished in the Basbile, of a fevci, at least 
caught there — so much for the friendship of Father Joseph ' 
And by such men and such means the astute minister 
secretly threw a seed of perpetual hatred between the royal 
brothers, producing con«5piracics often closing in blood, which 
only his own haughty tyranny had provoked 

Father Joseph died regretted by Eichehcu , he was an 
ingenious sort of a crcaittre, and Lept his carnage to his last 
day', but his name is only preserved in secret histones The 
fate of Father Caussin, the author of the “ Cours Saintc,” a 
popular book among the Catholics for its curious religious 
stones, and w'hose name is better know n than Father J oseph’s, 
shows how this nunistei could rid himbelf of fathci confessors 
avho persisted, according to their own notions, to be honest 
men, m spite of the minister This piece of secret history is 
drawn from a narrative manuscript which Caussin left ad- 
dressed to the general of the Jesuits ® 

Eicheheu chose Father Caussin for the Ling’s confessor, 
and he had scarcely entered his office when the oirdmal in- 
formed him of the king’s romantic fnendship for Mademoiselle 
La Fayette, of whom the cardmal was extremely jealous 
Desirous of gettmg nd altogether of tins sort of tender con- 

* It 13 quoted in the “Kemarques Cntiqncs snr lo Dictionnaire de 
Bayle,” Pans, 1748 This anonymons foho volnme was written by Lo 
Sienr Jely, a canon of Dijoa, and is full of curious researches, and many 
anthentic discoveries The wnlcr is no philosopher, but he corrects and 
adus to the knowledge of Bavic Here I found some original anecdotes of 
Hobbes, from 3IS. sources, during that philosopher’s rcadenco at Pans, 
which I have given in “ Quarrels of Authors.” 

TOL II 
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ncxiou, he hinted to the new’ confessoi that, however innocent 
it might he, it was attended with perpetual danger, which the 
lady herself aclinowledged, and, waim with “all the motions 
of grace,” had declared her intention to turn “Kehgieuse,” 
and that Caussm ought to dispose the lung’s mind to see the 
wisdom of the resolution It happened, lion ever, that Caus> 
sin considered that this lady, whose zeal fox the happiness of 
the people was well known, might prove more serviceable at 
court than in a cloister, so that the good father was very in- 
active in the business, and the minister began to suspect that 
he had in hand an instrument not at all fitted to it like 
Father Joseph 

“ The motions of grace” were, however, more active than 
the confessor, and Mademoiselle retired to a monastery 
Xtichchen learned that the king had paid her a visit of three 
houis, and ho accused Caussm of encouraging these secret in- 
terviews This was not denied, but it w as adroitly insinuated 
that it was prudent not abruptly to oppose the violence of 
the king’s passion, which seemed i-easonable to the mimstei 
The king continued these visits, and the lady, iii concert with 
Caussm, impressed on the king the most unfavourable senti- 
ments of the minister, the tymnny exercised over the exiled 
queen mother and the princes of the blood , * the grinding 
taxes ho levied on the people, his projects of alliance with the 
Turk against the Christian sovereigns, &c His majesty 
sighed he asked Caussm if he could name any one capable of 
occupying the minister’s place ? Our simple politician had 
not taken such a consideration m his mind The king asked 
Caussm whether he would meet Bichelieu face to faco P The 
Jesuit w'as again embarinsscd, but summoned up the resolu- 
tion with equal com age and simplicity 

Caussm went for the purpose he found the king closeted 
with the mmister, the conference xvas long, from which 
Caussm augured lU He himself teUs us, that, weary of w ait- 
ingin the ante-chamber, ho contrived to be admitted mtothe 
presence of the king, when ho performed his promise But 
the case was altered 1 Caussm had lost his cause before he 
pleaded it, and Bicheheu had completely justified himself to 
the king The good father was told that the kmg would not 

HontFCsor, attaclicd to the Poke of Orleans, Las left ns some veiy 
canons memoirs, in two small volnmcs , the second preserving mnnv his- 
tonral dMiimcnts of that active period This spirited writer has not hesi- 
tated to detail his nro eots for the assnssmation of tho tTiannioal minister 
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perform his devotions that day, and that he might return to 
Pans The nest morning the %\hole affair was. cleared up 
An order from court prohibited this voluble Jesuit eitlieis 
fiom speaking or ^vnting to any person , and farther, drove 
him away in an inclement winter, sick m body and at heart, 
till he found himself an evile on the barren rocks of Quimper 
in Bnttany, where, among the saiage inhabit.uits, he was 
continually menaced bv a prison or a gallows, wdiieh the ter- 
niic minister lost no opportunity to place before his imagina- 
tion, and occasionally despatched a Pans Gazette, which 
distilled the venom of Eicheheu’s heart, and which, like the 
eagle of Prometheu'«, could gnaw at the heart of the insulated 
politician chained to his rock * 

Such were the contrasted fates ofFuther Joseph and Father 
Caussin > the one, the ingenious creature^ the other, the simple 
oppositionist of this great mmistcr. 


THE MKHSTEE— DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM, LORD ADMIEAL* 
LORD GENERAL, Ac Ac Ac. 

”Had the Duke of Buckingham been blessed with a faithful 
friend, qualilied with wisdom and iiitcgnty, the duke wo aid 
have committed as few faults, and done as transcendent 
worthy actions as any man in that age in Europe " Such 
uas the opinion of Lord Clarendon in the prime of life, when, 
yet untouched by party feeling, he had no cause to plead, 
and no quarrel with truth f 

The portrait of Buckingham by Hume seems to me a 
character dove-tailed into a sjstem, adjusted to his plan of 
lightening the errors of Charles the First by participating them 
among others This character conceals the more favourable 
parts oi no ordinary man the spint w hich was fitted to lead 
others bj its own invincibilitr, and some quahties he pos- 
sessed of a better nature All the fascination of his character 
IS lost in the general shade cast over it by the niggardly 
commendation, that he possessed some accomplishments of 

• At page 154 of this irort. 13 a different "new of the dbaracter of this 
extraordinai; man those anecdotes are of a Dghtcrand satincaLsatnn, 
they tonch on "the follies of the vrise ” 

•f In "The Disparity,” to accompany "The Parallel” of Sir IIcnTy 
'Wolton , two oxqnisite cshinct pictures, preserred in the RchgTua nist* 
fcjuantr, and at least equal to the finest "Parallels” of Plutarch. 

A a2 
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a coTlrfcier ” Some, indeed • and the most pleasing , but ftot 
all truly, ior dissimidatiou and hypocrisy were aits unprac- 
tised by this coui'tier “ His sweet and attractive manner, so 
favouied by the graces,” has been described by Sir Henry 
Wotton, who hnew him well , while Clarendon, another hving 
witness, tells us that “ he was the most lately accomplished 
the court had ever beheld , while some that found inconve- 
nicnte in his nearness, intending by some affront to diocoun - 1 
teuance him, percen ed he had masked under this gentleness a 
terrible courage, as could safely protect all his sweetnesses ” 

The very eiTors and infirmities of Buckingham seem to 
ha\ e started fi om qualities of a generous nature , too devoted 
a fnend, and too undisguised an enemy, carrying his loves 
and his hatreds on his open forehead,* too careless of ca- 
lumny, t and too fearless of danger , he was, in a word, a man 

* The singnlar openness of Ins ciameter wis not etatesmanlike. He 
•was one of those -whose ungovernable sincenty “cannot pnt all theit 
passions in their pockets ” He told the Connt Duke Olivarez, on quitting 
Spam,, that “he wbnld always cement the friendship between the tw(?_ 
nations , hut with regard to you, sir, in particular, you must not consider 
me as your fnend, hut must ever e-vpect from me all possible enmity and 
opposition ’ The cardinal was'willmg enough, says Hnme^ “to accept 
-what iros proffered, and on these terms the favourites parted ’’ Backing 
ham, desirous of accommodating the XKirtics in the nation, once tried at the 
favour of tho puntauic party, -whose head -was Dr Preston, master of 
Emanuel College The duke -was Lis generous patron, and Dr Preston 
his most scrvdo adulator The more zealous puntans -were offended at 
this intimacy , and Dr Preston, m a letter to some of his party, observed 
that it -was true that the duke was a vile and profligate fellow, bnt that 
there -nais no other -way to como at him bnt by the lowest flattery , that at 
-was necessary for the glory of Qod that sneh mstrmnents sbonld bo made 
nse of , and more m this strain Some ofiScions hand conveyed this letter 
to the duke, who, when Dr Preston come ono morning as usual, asked 
him whether he had ever disobliged him, that he should describe him to 
his party in such black characters Tho doctor, amazed, denied the fact , 
on which the duke instautly produced tho letter, then turned from him, 
never to see him more It is said that from this moment he abandoned 
the puntan party, and attached himself to laud This story -was told by 
Thomas Baker to "W 'Wotton, ns commg from one -well versed in the secret 
.history of that time —ZansdotBne MSS 872, fo 88 ' 

+ A -well known tract agamst the Duke of Buckingham, by Dr George 
Eglisham, physician to James the First, entitled “The Forerunner of 
Eevcnge,’i mnyTie found m many of our collections Qerhier, m manu- 
script memoirs, gives a cunous account of this political libdler, the model 
of that dnss of desperate scribblers “ The fdseness of his libels,” says 
Qerbier, “ he hath since acknowledged, tbougb too late. During my resi- 
dence at Bruxelles, this Eghsham desired Sir William Chaloner, -who then 
was at Liege, to bear a letter to me, -which is still extant bo proposed, if 
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of sensation, acting from impulse , sconiing, lutlectl, pruden- 
tial views, but capable at all times of embiacing grand and 
original ones, compared by the jealousy of faction to the 
Spenser of Edward the Second, and even Iho Sejanus of 
Tibenus, he was no enemy to the people , often serious in tho 
best designs, but volatile m tho midst , his gieat ciror sprang 
fiom a sanguine spirit “He was c\ci,” sajs Wotton, 
“ greedy of lionoui and hot upon the public ends, and too 
confident m the prosperity of beginnings ” If Buclangham 
was a hero, and jet neither general nor admnal , a minister, 
and jet no statesman, if often the cieatuieof popular ad- 
miration, ho w as at length hated bj the people , if long envied 
by his equals, and betrajed by his own creatures,* “deliglit- 
in^ too much in the press and afllucncc of dependents and 
suitora, who aio always the burrs, and sometimes the briars 
of favouiitcs,” as Wotton well dcsciibcs them , if one of his 
groat Climes m tho cj’^cs of the people was, that “his cntcr- 
pnses succeeded not according to tlicir impossible expecta- 
tion,” and that it w'as a still greater, that Buckingham 

tlio king would pardon and receive kira into favour again, with Bome com. 
potent subsistence, that bo wonld recant all that be liad said or uTilten to 
the disadvantage of any in tlio court of England, confessing that lie bad 
been urged thereunto by some combustious spints, that for their malicious 
designs had set him on work.” Buckinghnm would never notice these and 
similar libels Eglisbam flew to Holland after bo bad deposited bis politi- 
cal \enom in his native country, and found a fatcirhich cicry villanons 
fnctionist who offers to recant for “a competent subsistence’’ docs not 
always , bo was found dead, assassinated in bis walks by a coropamou 
Yet this political libel, with nmny like it, are still authorities. “ Georgo 
Dako of Bnckmgbam,” says Oldys, "will not spccdib outstnp Dr 
Eglisbam’s ‘ Forcrurncr of Itovcngc 

* Tho misery of pnnic ministers and favonntes is a portion of their fato 
•which has not always been noticed l^ their biographers , one must bo con- 
■vcrsantwilU secret history to discover tlio thorn in their pillor liMin 
could have imagined that Buckingham, possessing the entire afiections of 
hiB sovereign, during his absence had reason to fear being supplanted ^ 
"When his conlidentml secretary. Dr hfason, slept in the same chamber 
with tho duke, bo would give way at night to those suppressed passions 
which his unaltered countenance concealed by day In the absence of all 
other cars and eyes be would break out into tho most quernlons and im- 
passioned language, dedaring that " never Lis despatches to divers pnnscs, 
nor the great bnsuicss of a licet, of an arrav, of a siege, of a treaty, of ver 
and peace both on foot tegclbcr, and all of them in his head at n time, did 
not so much break his repose as the idea that some at home under his 
nuijeslv, of whom ho had well deserved, were now content to forget him ” 
-So short lived is the gratitude observed to an absent f-ivounte, who is most 
Itkcly to fall bv tho creatures his own hands have made. 
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liad been the permanent favounto of tn-o monarcliB, who 
had fipojlt their child of fortune , then may the futui c in- 
quirer find Bomething of his character which remains to ho 
opened , to instruct alike the sovereigns and the people, and 
“bo worthy to bo registered among the great examples of 
time and fortune ” 

, Contrast the fate of BuoKnrauASt with that of his great 
nval, IlionEiiiEiT The one winning popularity and losing it ; 
once in the Commons saluted as “ their redeemer,*' till, at 
length, they resolved that “ Buckingham was the cniae of all 
the evils and dangers to the king and kingdom ” Magnifi- 
cent, open, and merciful , so forbearing, oven in his acts of 
gentle oppression, that they were easily c\adcd, and nots 
and hbels were infecting the country, till, in the popular 
clamour, Buckingham was made a political monster, and tho 
dagger was planted in tho heart of the incautious ^minister 
The other statesman, unrelenting in his power, and grinding 
in his oppression, iinblcst with one brothcr-fccling, had his 
dungeons filled and his scafiblds raised, and died m safet} aud 
glory — a cautious tyrant ' 

There exists a manuscript memoir of Sir Balthazar Gcrbior, - 
whb was one of those ingenious men whom Buckingham de- 
lighted to assemble about him for this w as one of his charac- 
teristics, that although tho duke himself was not learned, ^ct 
ho never wanted for knowledge, too early in life a practical 
man, he had not the leisure to become a contemplative one , 
ho supplied this deficiency by perpetually “ sifting and ques- 
tioning well'* the most eminent for their cxpencnco and 
knowledge, and Lord Bacon, and the Lord Keeper Williams, 
as well as such as Gcrbiei, were admitted into this sort of in- 
timacy We have a curious letter by Lord Bacon, of advice 
to our minister, wntten at his own request , and I have seen 
a large correspondence with that subtle politician, tho Lord 
Keep er Williams, who afterwards attempted to supplant him, 
to the same purpose Gerbier was the painter and architect, 
and at the same time one of the confidential agents of Buck- 
ingham , the friend of Bubens the painter, w ith w'hom he was 
concerned jn this country to open a Spanish negotiation, and 
became at length the master ot tlie ceremonies to Charles tho 
Second, in his exile. He was an actor in many scenes. 
Gerbier says of himself, that “ he was a minister who had the 
honour of public employment, and may thci efore inciii cen- 
sure for declaring some passages of state more overtly than 
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bccouics such an 6ne , hut seciets are seciets but foi a time , 
othei's may be wiser for themselves, but it is then, silence 
which makes mo w'rite 

A mystery has alwajs hung ovei that piece of knight- 
orrantiy, the romantic journey to Madi id, w here the prime 
minister and the heir appaicnt, m disguise, conflded their 
safety in the hands of our national enemies, ivliich excited 
such popular clamour, and indeed nnxietj*, foi the piince and 
Iho protestant cause A new light is cast over this extraoi- 
dindry transaction, by a secret which the Duke imparted 
to Gerbier The project m as Buckingham’s , a bright on- 
gnial view, but taken far out of the line of precedence It 
\Vas one of those bold inventions which no common mind 
could have conceived, and none but the spmt of Buckingham 
could have carried on with a splendour and mastery over tho 
persons and events, which turned out, however, as unfavour- 
able as possible 

Tho icstoration of tho impiudcnt Palatine, the son-in-law 
of James the Pirst, to the Palatinate which that prince had 
lost by his own indiscretion, when he accepted the crown of 
Bohemia, although warned of his own mcompetency, as well 
as of the incapacity of those princes of the empire, who might 
have assisted him against the power of Austria and Spam, 
seemed, however, to a gieat part of oui nation necessary to the 
stability of tho protestant interests James tho First w^as 
most bitterly run dow n at home foi his civil pacific measures, 
but the truth is, by Gei bier’s account, that James could not 
depend on one single ally, who had all taken fright, although 
some of the Germans were willing enough to be subsidised at 
^30,000 a month from England , this James had not to give, 
and which he had been a lool had he gii en , for though this 
war for tho protestant interests wai> popular in England, it 
was by no means general among the German Prmces the 
Prince Elector of Treves, and another prince, had treated 
Gerbier coolly , and observed, that “ God in tliese days did 
not send prophets more to the protestants than to others, to 
light against nations, and to second pretences which public 
incendiaries propose to princes, to engage them into unneces- 
sary wars with their ncighboui'S ” France w ould not go to 
war, and much less the Danes, the Swedes, and the Hollanders 
James was calumniated for Ins timidity and cov ardicc, jot, 


Sloane^lSS 4181. 
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eaj s Gerbioi, King Jnmc? montcd inuch of Jiis people, though 
all-reqiuted, ehooaing rather to sufier an cthpso of Ins per- 
fion.il reputation, than to hnng into buuh harnril the reputa- 
tion and force of Ins Kingdoms in n war of no hopes 

As a fathci and a long, from pn\nlo and from public 
inotncs, tho restoration of the Palatinate had a double tie on 
James, and it was nluajs the earnest object of bit. iiegolia- 
lions Put Spam <50111: him an nmu< 5 ing and litcrarj amhas- 
Eadur,who Kept him 111 plaj, jtar after ^ ear, with merrj tales 
and Ion mots * 'J licse negotiations had hngui-.hed through 
all the tedium of diplonincj , the niniisnig promises of the 
courtlj Gondomar weie sine, on lelurn of the courici, to 
bnng sudden difficulties fiom Iht subtle Ohxaroz Bucking- 
ham meditated by a single blow to tlriKc at the true secret, 
wlietliei the S]>am‘-h court could be induced to hasten this 
important object, gamed over bj the profilred alliance with 
the English crown, from the lips of the pnnet Inniself Tlio 
w hole scene daraled with politics, chivnlrj, and magnificence; 
it was caught bj the higli spirit of the ’voiithful prince, who. 
Clarendon tells us, “loved ndvcnlurcb,’* and it was indeed an 
incident which has adorned more linn one Spanish romance. 
Tlic panic which seized the English, feaiful of the ^icrsonnl 
snfci\ of the prince, did not prevail with the duke, who told 
Gcrbiei that the prince lan no hazard from the Spaniard, who 
well Knew that wliilc his sislei, the fugitive Queen of Bohemia, 
with a numcious issue, was residing in llollaiid, tlic protes- 
tant succession to our crown was perfect] v secured, and it 
was with this conviction, sajs Gerhier, that when the Count- 
Buko Olivarez had been pereuaded that the I’rincc of Wales 
was meditating a flight from Spam, Buckingham with his 
accustomed spiut told liini, that “ if lov c had made tho prince 
steal out of his own country, jet fear would never make him 
uin out of Spam, and that he should depart with an equipage 
as fitted a Prince of Wales” Tins was no empty vaunt 

* Gcrbier gives a curious specunea of Gondomar’s pleasant sort of 
impudence Wlicm James expressed lurasclf with great warmth on tho 
Spaniards, nndcr SpmoLa, taking the first ton n in the rnlntiDate, under 
the eyes of onr ambassador, Goudomar, nithCcn antic humour, attempted 
to give a non turn to tho discussion, for ho wished lhat Spinola had taken 
tho whole Falatmato at once, for “then the generosity of my mostcr 
would be shown in all its lustre, by restoring it all again to tho English 
ambassador, who had nitncssed the whole operations” James, however, 
at this moment was no longer pleased witli the incxhausliblo humour of 
his old friend, aud set about tiying nh it could bo done. 
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Au English' fleet was then waiting in a Spanish port, and the 
Spanish I court, inviting ou^ piinco to the grand Escurial, 
attended the departure of Charles, as Hume expresses it, with 
“ clahoiatc pomp ” 

Tins attempt of Buclangham, of which the origin has been 
so often inquired into, and so oppositely viewed, entirely 
failed with the Spaniaid Tho catholic league outweighed 
the protestant At first, the Spanish court had been as 
much taken by surprise as the lest of the world All parties 
seemed at their first interview highly gratified “Wo may 
rule the woild together,” said the Spanish to the English 
minister They were, however, not made by nature, or state 
interests, to agree at a second interview The Lord Keepei 
"Williams, a wily couriici and subtle politician, who, in tho 
absence of his patron Buckingham, evidently supplanted him 
in the favour of his royal master, when asked by James 
“whether he thought this knight-eii.int pilgrimage would 
be likely to win tho Spanish ladj',” answered with much poli- 
tical foresight, and saw the difficulty “ If my lord marquis 
will give honour to the Count-Duke Olivarez, and leracmber 
ho IS tho favourite of Spain , or, if Ohvarez will show honour- 
able civility to my lord marquis, remembering he is tho 
favouiitc ol England, the wooing may be piosperous but if 
my lord maiquis should forget where he is, and not stoop to 
Olivarez , or, if Ohvaiez, forgetting what guest ho hath ro- 
con ed w ith the pnnee, bear himself like a Castilian grandee 
to my lord marquis, the provocation may cross jour majesty’s 
good intentions ”* Wliat Olivarez once let out, “ though 
somewhat in hot blood, that m the councils of the kmg the 
Enghsh match had never been taken into consideration, but 
fiom tho time of the Pnnee of Wales’s arrival at Madrid,” 
might have been true enough The seven years which had 
passt^ in apparent negotiation resembled tho scene of a fata 
morgana , — an earth painted m tho air, raised by the delusive 
arts of Gondomar and Ohvarez As they never designed to 
reahse it, it would of course never have been brought mto 
the councils of his Spanish majesty Buckingham discovered, 
as ho told Gerbier, that the Infanta, by tho w ill of her father, 
Philip the Third, w ns designed for the emperor’s son, — tho 
catholic for tho catholic, to cement the venerable system 
When Buckmgham and Charles had now ascertained that the 


• Hacket’s Life of Lord Keeper William'!, p 115, pt 1, fo. 
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Spanish cabinet could not adopt English and protestant inte- 
lests, and Olivarez had convinced iiimself that Charles ivould 
never be a Catholic, all nas broken up, and thus a treaty of 
mamage, which had been slowly reared during a period of 
seven years, when the flower seemed to take, only contained 
within itself the seeds of war * 

Olivarez and Eichelien were thorough-paced statesmen, in 
every respect the opposites of the elegant, tho spirited, and 
the open Buckingham The English favounte checked the 
haughty Castilian, the Pn ounte of Spain, and tho more than 
king-like cardinal, the fai ounte of France, with the nval spint 
of hiB island, proud of her equality with the continent 

There is a story that the war between England and France 
was occasioned ty the personal disrespect shown by the Car- 
dinal-Duke Bichelieu to the English Duke, in tho affronting 
mode of addressing liis letters Gerbicr says, the world are 
" in a ridiculous mistake about this circumstance The fact of 
the letters is true, since Gerbicr was himself the secrctaiy on 
this occasion It terminated, howcicr, differently than is 
known Bichclicu, at least as haughty as Buckingham, 
addressed a letter, in a moment of caprice, in which tho word 
Monsieur was level with the first lino, avoiding the usual 
space of honour, to mark his disrespect Buckingham m- 
stantly turned on the cardinid his own invention Gcrbier, 
who had written the letter, was also its bearer Tho cardinal 
started at the first siglit, never having been addressed with 
such familiarity, and was silent On the follow ing da\ , how- 
ever, the cardinal recened Gcrbier cinlly, and, with many 
rhetorical expressions lespecting the duke “I know,” said 
he, “the power and greatness of a high admiral of England} 
the cannons of his great ships make waj, and prescribe law 
more forcibly than the canons of tho church, of which I am a 
member 1 acknowledge the power of the favouhtes of great 
kings, and I am content to be a minister of state, and the 

* The harrabvo farmslied by Bactingham, and Touched by the pnnee 
to the parliament, agrees in the mam vith what tho dnko told Gcrbier 
It IS canons to obserre how the narrative seems to have perplexed Hume, 
who, from some preconceived system, condemns Buckingham “for the 
falsity of this long narrative, ns calcnlated cntirelv to mislead the parlia- 
ment.” He has, however, in the note [TJ of this Tciy volnmc, snfSmently 
marked the diffienltics which hnng ahout the opinion he has given in tho 
text. Tho ennons may find the narrative in Franklnud’s Annals, p fiS, 
nnd in Bushworth's Hist. Col I 119 It has many entertaining par- 
ticulars. 
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duke’s humble servant ” This was an apology made with all 
the pohiesse of a Gaul, and by a great statesman who had 
recovered his senses. 

If ever minister of state was threatened by the prognostics 
of a fatal termination to his life, it was Buckingham , but his 
own fearlessness disdained to intepret them The following 
circumstances, collected from manuscript letters of the times, 
are of this nature After the sudden and unhappy dissolu- 
tion of the parhament, popular terror showed iteelf in all 
shapes, and those uho did not join in the popular cry were 
branded with the odious nickname of the dukelings 

A short time before the assassination of Buckingham, 
when tho king, after an obstinate resistance, had conceded 
his assent to the “Petition of Right,” the houses testified 
their satisfaction, perhaps their triumph, by their shouts of 
acclamation They were propagated by the hearers on the out- 
side, from one to the other, till they reached the city Some 
confused account armed befoie the occasion of these rejoicing^ 
was generally known Suddenly the bells began to rmg, 
bonfires weroJondled, and in. an instant all was a scene of 
pubho rejoicing But ominous indeed were these rejoicings , 
lor tho greater part was occasioned by a false rumour that 
the duke was to be sent to the Tower No one inquired 
about a nows which eveiy one wished to lieai , and so sudden 
was th6 joy, that a MS letter says, “the old scaffold on 
Tower-hill was pulled down and burned by certain unhappy 
bojs, who said they would have a new one built for the 
duke ” This mistake so rapidly prevailed as to reach even 
the country, which blazed n ith bonfires to announce tho fall 
of Buckingham • The shouts on tho acquittil of the seven 
bishops, ill IbSS, did not spciik in plainer language to the 
son’s ear, when, after the verdict was given, such prodigious 
acclamations of joy “ seemed to set the lung’s authonty at 
defiance , it spread itself not only into the city, but even to 
Hounslow Heath, where the soldiers, upon the news of it, 
gave up a great shout, though the king was then actually at 
dinner m the camp ”t To the speculators of human nature, 
who find its history wntten in then libraries, how many plain 
lessons seem to liaio been lost on the mere politician, who is 
onty such m the heat of action ' 

About a mouth before the duko was assassinated, occurred 

* hetterfrom J McadloSirM StntcTilIc,jrane 5,1628 Uarl JISS 7000 
Memoirs of James H. to] u. p 16.}. 
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tho murder, by tlio populace, of the man who nas called 
“iho duke’s dcMl ” This Mas a Dr Lambe, a man of infa- 
mous character, a dealer in magical arts, who lived by showing 
apparitions, or selling the favours of the dciil, and avhoco 
chambers were a comcment rendezvous for tho curious of 
both sexes This wretched man, i\ ho ojicnly exulted m the 
infamous traffic by which he lived, when ho v\ as sober, prophe- 
sied that he should fall one day by the hands from which he 
received his death , and it was said ho was ns positive about 
his patron’s At the age of eighty, he was torn to pieces in 
the city, and tho cit} was imprudentlj heavily fined £ 6000 * 
for not delivering up those who, in murdering this hoary cul 
pnt, were heard to say, that they would handle Ins master 
worse, and would have minccd his fiesh, and have had every 
one a bit of linn Tins is one more instance of the politic<al 
cannibalism of the mob The fate of Dr Lambc sen cd for 
a ballad , and tho printer and singci were laid in Newgate f 
Buckingham, it seems, for a moment contemplated Ins own 
fate in Ins wretched creature’s, more particulaily as another 
omen obtruded itself on his attention , foi, on tho \ CTy day 
of Dr Lambe’s murder, Ins own poiti ait in the council-cham- 
ber was seen to have fallen out ot its frame, — .i circumstanco 
ns awful, in that age of omens, as the poi trait tint walked 
from its frame in tlie “ Castle of Otranto,” but perhaps more 
easily accounted for On tho ev cntfiil day of Dr Lainbc’s 
being toin to pieces by the mob, a circumstance occuried to 
Buckingham, somewhat rcmaikable to show the spirit of the 
times The king and the duke were in the Spring Gardens, 

* iTbis was afterwards reduced to tho sum of 1500 inarhs, and was 
collected bj an assessment and fine The old account-books of the dty 
companies afford many items of the monies thus paid to the general fund 
The Carpenters’ Company, for instance, have this entry in their boohs 
*‘Paid in January, 1G32, for an assessment imposed on our Compinic, by 
reason of tho death of Dr Lambo. V li ” 

f Eushworth bos preserred a burthen of one of these songs — 

Let Charles and George do what they can, 

Tho duke shall dto like Doctor Lnmbc 

And on tho assassination of tho Duke, 1 find two lines in a MS. 
letter — 

Tho shepherd’s struck, tho sheep arc fled 1 
For want of Lavibe tho v)olf is dead I 

There is a scarce tract entitled " A brief Description of the notorious Life 
of John Lomhe, otherwise called Dr Lnmbc,” with a ctiriQus wood pnat 
of the mob pelting him in fho street* 
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looking on. tho bowlers, the duke put on bis bat , one Wilson, 
a Scotclimnn, ill <it kissing tho duke’s hands, snatched it off, 
saj mg, “ OiF with yotir hat before tlie king ” Buckingham, 
not apt to restrain his quick feelings, kicked the Scotchman ; 
but the king interfering, said, “ Let him alone, George , he is 
either mad or a fool” “No, sir,” replied the Scotchman, 
“ I am a sober man , and if jour majesty would give me leave, 
I will tell you that of this man winch many know', and none 
dare speak” This was, as a prognostic, an anticipation of 
tlip dagger of Felton ' 

About this time a libel was taken down from a post in 
Coleman-street by a constable and earned to the lord-maj or, 
who ordered it to be delivered to none but liis majesfy Of 
this libel the manuscript letter contains the following pai- 
ticulais — 

VriiQ xnles tho kiogdom ? Tho king 
Who rules tho king! The cluko 
Who rules the duke 1 The deni 

Lei the dnko look to it , for the; intend shortl; to nso him woreo than 
the; did tho doctor, and if things be not shortl} reformed the; will work 
a r^ornation themselves 

The onlj' ad\ ice tho offended king suggested was to set a 
double watch ci cry night i A w atch at a post to prevent a 
libel being affixed to it was no prciention of libels being 
wntten, and the fact is, libels were now bundled and sent to 
furs, to he read by those who would xenture to read to those 
who would ventuic to listen , both parties were often sent to 
prison * It w as about this time, after the sudden dissolution 
'of the parliament, that popular terror show ed itself in various 

* A senes of these poems and songs, all remarkable for tho strength of 
their expressions against Buckingham, were edited b; F W FairhoU, 
r S A , for the Pcrc; Sooioly, and pubUslied b; them in ISSO Hero is a 
sjiccimcii from Sloano MS No S26 

Of Bntish beasts the Bvtcl. is king, 

Bis game and fame through Enropc nng, 

His home exalted kcepcs in awo 
The lessor flocks , his wiH's a law 
Oar Charlcmainc takes much delight 
In this great beast so fair in sight, 

With his whole heart oflects the same. 

And loves too well Btic! Kxng of Game 
When he is chased, then ’pns the sport ; 

When nigh his end, who’s sorr; for’tl 
And when he falls the hunter's glad, 

The hounds arc flesh'd, and few arc sadd ] 
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sTinpes, and the spirit which then hroke out in libels hj night 
was assuredly the same, which, if these political jirognostics 
had been nglitly construed bv Cliailes, might have saved the 
eventual scene of blood liut neither the long nor his 
favoujite had yet been taught to respect popular feelings 
Buckingham, after all, was guilty of no heavy political crimes , 
but it was his misfortune to have been a prime minister, as 
Olaiendon sa^s, “in a busy, querulous, froward time, when 
the people were uneasy under prelensions of rcfomation, with 
some petulant discourses of libertj', which their great impos- 
tors scattered among them like glasses to multiply their 
feara ” It was an age, which was preparing for a great con- 
test, where both parties committed great faults The 
favourite did not npjicar odious in the eyes of the king, who 
knew Ills better dispositions more intimately than the popular 
pai ty, who were crying him dow n And Charles attributed 
to individuals, and “ the great impostors,” the clamours which 
had been raised 

But the plurality of oiHccs showered on Buckingham ren- 
dered him still more odious to the people * had he not been 
created lord high admiral and general, he had never risked his 
character amidst the opposing elements, or before impregnable 
forts But something more Ciaii his owm towering spirit, or 
the tementy of vanity, must be alleged for his assumption ol 
those opposite military characters f 

A peace of twent}' years appears to have nistcd the arms of 
our soldiers, and their commanders were destitute of military 
skill The war with Spain was clamoured for, and an expe- 
dition to Cadiz, in which the duke wab rcpronchcd by the 
people for not taking the command, as thej supposed from 
deficient spint, onlj ended iii our utidisciphncd soldiers undei 
bad commanders getting drunk in the Spmish cellars, insomuch 

* In tte notes to a previous article on Bucinngliam in Vol I mil be 
found an account of bis offices and emoluments An epitaph made aftci 
Lis murder thus expresses tbo popalar sense of Lis positio'v - 
TLis Lttle grave embraces 
One Dole and tteenty xdaccs 

t TLcre Is a pietnro of Bncklngham, mounted on a cLarger by tbo sea* 
sLorc, crowded witb Tntons, Ac As it reflects none of the graces oi 
beauty of the original, and seoms the work of some wretched apprentice 
of Rubens (perhaps Gerbier himself), these contradictory accompaniments 
increased the sospicion that the picture conld not bo the duke's it was 
not recollected generally, that tbo favourite was both admiral and general, 
and that the dnke was at once Neptune and Liars, ruling both sen and 
land. 
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ihat not all had the power to ran away On this expedition, 
some verses ivere handed about, uhich probably are now first 
pnntcd, fiom n manusciipt letter of the times , a political 
pasquinade which shows the utter silliness of this "Bidiculus 
kus.’* 

TERSI3 OX IQE EXTEDITIOH TO OADir 

!rhcro wis n croir sat on n stone, 

Ho flois ftway — nnd there was none t 
There 'vms n mnn that run a race, 

When ho ran fast — ho ran npacq I 
Thero I^a8 a ntaid that cat an apple, 

Wlien she eat tvro — aho cat a coupio! 

Thero nas an npo sat on a tree, 

Whon he fell down — then down fell ho 1 
There was a fleet that went to Spam, 

■ffhen it returned — ^it camo again 1 

Another expedition to Bochclle, under the Earl of Den- 
bigh, was indeed of a more sober natuie, for the earl declined 
to attack the enemy The national honour, among the othei 
grievances of the people, had been long degraded , not indeed 
by Buckingham himself, who peraonall}’’ had ever maintained, 
by his liigli spint, an equality, if not a supenonty, with Prance 
and Spam It was to win back the public favour by a 
resolved and public effort, that Buckingham a second time 
was willing to pledge his fortune, his honour, and his life, into 
one dating cast, and on the dyke of Rochelle to leave his 
body, or to vindicate his aspers^ name The garrulous Gor- 
bier shall tell his own story, which I transcribe from his own 
band-writing, of the mighty preparations, and tlio duke’s 
perfect devotion to the cause , lor among other rumours, ho 
was calumniated ns never having been faithful to his engage- 
ment with the protestants of Roohelle 
“ The duke caused me to make certain works, according to 
the same model as those whcrcwrith the Prince of Parma blew 
up, before Antwerp, tbo mam dyke nnd estaeado , the) wero 
BO mighty strong, and of that quantity of powder, and so 
doscly masoned in barlvs, that they might hare blown up the 
half of a town I employed therein of powder, stonc- 
quames, bombs, fire-balls, chains, nnd iron-balls, a double 
proportion to thftt used by the Duke of Parma, according to 
the description left thereof ”* 

“The duke’s intention to succour the Rochdlers was 
manifest, as was his care to assure them of it He com- 

* Tliu macliinc scens noticed in £c ifcre>trc Frattfoit, 2637, p. 803, 
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manilcd me to write end to convey to tliem the Bccrcn 
ad\crhaomcnt thereof The la’st ad\ico I Bn\o them from 
iiim contained lho«c word?, ‘Hold out but three ^^cek*^, and 
God willing I will be with \ou, cither to overcome or to die 
there ’ The bearer of this rttt ned from my haiult- a hundred 
Jacobuses to carry it with ^ptod and pafcly*” The duko 
Ind disbursed threescore thou''and jiouiids of liis money upon 
the fleet , and lo’it Uis life ere he could ’<^1 aboard Kothing 
but death had hindered him or fruslratetl his design, “of which 
I nin confident b} another \er} remarkable pa«sigi* "The 
dulcc, a little before his departure from York House, being 
alone w ith me in his gnrdcii, mid gn ing me his Inst commands 
for m3 jounic} towards Ilnh and Spam, one Mr AVigmorc, a 
gentleman of lus, coming to Us, prcecntcd to Ins lordship a 
jinpcr, said to h*w e come from the projihcs^ mg Lndv J)accre,* 
iorotclhng that he should tnd Ins life that month . liesidc*,]!© 
had received a letter from a Mrx considcnblc hand, pmuad- 
mg him to let some othei person he sent on tliat exjiedition 
to command in his place , on which occasion the duke made 
this cxprcsbioii to mo * Gerbicr, if God please, I will go, and 
be the first mm who shall set his foot upon the d3kc lieJorfe 
Hochcl to die, or do the work, w hcroh) the world shall sec the 
rcilit} of oiir intentions for the reluf of that phee • Jfc 
had before told me the came in lu< clo'ct, after hr> had «igne<l 
certain dospalchcs of 1113 kllers of cridcnce to the Htike of 
Lorraine and Sa\o\, to whom 1 was sent to Inow wlnt 
di\cr8ion they coulu make in fn\our of the king, in cctc the 
peace i\ith Spam should not take llis m sjiako to me, 
on m3 going towards nu rtsidmca at Hrti’ctlks— ‘Gtrbier,! 
do command thee to haic a contniunl can, to press the In* 
fanta and the Spanibh mmihtcrs llitre, for the n.filitutton of 
the Palatinate , for I am obliged in conscience, m honour, 
and in maxim of stale, to stir all the powers of the world, 
rather than to fail to trj to the uttermost to compa«s this 
business ' " * 

In the week of that expedition, the king took "George" 
antu him m his coach to mcw the shijis at Deptford on their 


Sv ^ lntclh?,Wc He ttans here IMj 

n m ‘ 1 Prcdirtitms ard v-as more jv-nn-idtd i\«« 

nH * pwpkeltM 1 ft rtwarknblc tmccdolc cfJ tx la ft 
preceding nrtidc, " Of Anagmuis " 
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departure foi Eochelle, when he said to tho duke, “ Gcoi^e, 
there arc some that wish both these and thou nii^lifccst perish 
together , hut care not for thcni , u e w ill both perish together, 
if thou doest 

A few days before tho duke went,on his last c'^pedition, ho 
gave a farew ell masque and supper at York-hou^e to their 
majesties In the masque the duke appeared followed by Eniy, 
with manv open-moutlicd dogs, which were to reprcbent the 
barkings of the people, while nest came Fame and Truth , 
and the court allegory caressed the king’s sentiment and the 
duke’s sanguine hope 

Thus re&olutely engaged in tho very cause tho people had 
so much at heart, the blood Buckingham w ould ha\ c sealed it 
with was shed by one of the people themselves , tho entcr- 
pn<!c, designed to retneve the national honour, long tarnished, 
was prevented , and the Prote&tant cause suffered by one who 
imagined himself to bo, and was blest by nearly the whole 
nation ns, a patriot * Such arc the effects of the exaggerations 
of popular delusion 

1 find the follow mg epitaph on Buckingham in a manuscript 
letter of the times Its condensed bitterness of spuit gives 
the popuku: idea of his unfortunate attempts 

TOE duke’s Erixarn. 

If idle traVllers as^ who lieth here, 

Let Ihc dnkc a tomb this for inscription bear. 

Taint Gales and Rb6, make French and Spanish Inngh; 
hlix England’s shame — and there’s his epitaph I 

Before his last fatal expedition, among the many libels 
which abounded, I ha\e disco\crcd a manuscript satire, 
entitled “ lihodomontados ”* Tlie thoughtless minister is 
made to exult in his power over the giddj -headed multitude 
Buckingham speaks in his own person, and we have here 
presen ed those false rumours and those aggravated fet lings 
then floating among the people * curious*" instance of those 

• The correct title is Tho copio cf his Grace's most excellent Roto- 
montados, sent by his serrant tho Lard Grimes, in answer to the Loiter 
House of Tarliament, 1C2S " It is presen ed m the Sloano MS Ko S2S 
(British Mluscnm), and begms thus — 

Avannt yon giddy headed mnltilndo 
And do jnnr worst of spite , I never sued 
To g"in vonr vo'es, thongh well I know yonr ends 
To min me, my fortune^ and my fnends. 

SB 
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heaped up calumnies which are often so heavily laid on 
head of a pnme minister, no favounte with the people. 

*Tis not yonr threats slia}l take me from tko king 1 — 

Kor questioning my counsels and commands, 

Ho\r with the honour of the state it stands , 

That I lost Sh6, and with such loss of men, 

As scarcely tune can e’er repair agam, 

Shall aught affright me , or the care to see 
The narrow seas from Dnnkurk clear and free , 

Or that yon can enforce the king behove, 

I from the pirates a third share receive. 

Or that 1 correspond with foreign states 
(TVhether the km^s foes or confederates) 

To plot the mm of the king and state. 

As erst yon thought of the Palatinate, 

Or that five hundred thonsand ponnds doth lie 
In the Tenice bank to help Spain’s majesty , 

Or that three hundred thonsand more doth rest 
In Dnnkirk, for the orch-dnehess to contest 
With England, whene’er occasion offers. 

Or that by npine I fill up my coffers , 

Nor that an office m ohurch, state, or court, 

Is iicely given, but they must pay me for’t 
Nor shall you ever prove I had a hand 
In poisonmg of the monarch of tlus land, 

Or the like hand hy poisonmg to intox 
Southampton, Oxford, Hamilton, Lennox 
Nor shall you ever prove by magio charms, 

1 wrought the km^s affection or his harms 
Nor fear I if ten Titrys now were here, 

Smee I have thnee ten Eavilliacs os near 
My power shall be unbounded in each ttimw , 

If once I use these words, " I and tte king ” 

Seem wise, and cease then to perturb the malm. 

Or strive with him that sits and guides the helm 
Ilmow your reading will inform you soon, 

What creator they were, that barU against the moon. 

1 H give you better counsel as a friend 
^hWers their latohete ought not to transcend, 

®®>*unoii matters, common wrongs. 

To the House of Commons common thing., belong. 

^ve him the oar that best knows hfiw to row, 

^d^te to hnn that best the state doth know 
« I by indnstiy, deep reach, or grace, 

Am now arriv’d at this or that great place, 

I, to please your inconsiderate rage, 

^w down mme hononra ? WiU nought else assuage 
Tw fiinons wisdoms T “True shall the verso bo vet- 
^ere s no wit required to keep, than get 

rU stand, and you shall m 
1 11 smile at them that con hnt hark at moi 
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After Bucltingliam’s death, Chnilcs the Fir&fc chenshed 
Ills tnetnorjr ns >\armly as his life, advanced his friends, and 
designed to raise a rongnificcnt niomiment to his memory ,* 
and if any one accused the duhe, the Ling nlwa} s imputed 
the fault to himself The king said, “ Let not the duLe’h 
enemies seek to catch at any of his oiHccs, for they will find 
themselves deceived ’* Charles called Buckingham “ his 
martyr!” and often said the woild was much mistaken in the 
duke’s charactci , for it was commonly thought the duke 
ruled his majesty , hut it was much the contrary, ha\ ing been 
his most faithful and obedient servant in all things, as the 
limg said ho would make sensibly appear to the world 
Indeed, aftei the death of Buckingham, Charles show cd him* 
self esti'emely active in business Lord Doi Chester wrote — 
“ The death of Buckingham causes no changes , the king 
holds ill his own hands the total direction, Icanng the exe- 
cutory part to cverj man within the compass of his charge ”t 
This IS one proof, among many, that Chailcs the First waa 
not the puppet-king of Buckmgham, as modern historians 
have imagined 


FELTON, THE POLITICAL ASSASSIN 

Felton, the assassin of the Duke of Buckingham, by the 
growing republican party was hailed ns n Biutus, rising, in 
stylo of a patnotic bard, 

Befnigent fi«m tfao stroke — Akxksipe. 

Gibbon has thrown a shade of suspicion even over Brutus’s 
*‘god-liko stroke,” as Pope has exalted it In Felton, a man 
acting from mixed and confused motives, the pohticol martj r 
IS entirely lost m the contnte penitent, he was, howeier, 
considered in his ow n day ns a being almost bej ond humanity 
IVIrs Macaulay haS called him a "lunatic,” because the duke 
had not been assassinated on the nglit principle His motives 
appeared even mconccivable to his contemporaries^ for Sir 

* The duke inis bnned among tho roynl personages m Hcniy the Seventh’s 
chapel Bis heart arns placed in n mminnicnt erected in Portsmonlh cbnrch, 
which, “greatly in contravention of religions dccornm, usurped the place 
of the 'iltar-piccc,” until n fen- years since, when it was very properly 
removed to one of the side aisles 

« SlvinoMSS 417S, letter 
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Henry Wotton, nho has mitten a Life of the Luke of Buck- 
ingham, observes, that “ nhat may have been the immcchate 
orgre<itest motne of tint felonious conccjition (the duke’s 
assassination) is even j et m the clouds ” After ascertaimng 
that it was not private re\ enge, he seems to conclude that it 
was Dr Eghsham’s. furious ‘ libel,” and the “remonstrance" 
of the pailiament, which, having made the duke “one of the 
Ibulest monsters on earth,” woikcd on the dark imagination 
of Felton 

From Felton’s memorable example, and some similar ones, 
one obsoivation occurs woith the notice of ciery minister of 
state who dares the popular odium he has raised Such a 
ministei will nlwa3S bo in piescnt danger of a \iolcnt ter- 
mination to Ins career , for how'c\ er he may be convinced 
that theie is not political \irtuo enough in a wdiolo people to 
afford “ the god-like stioke," he will ahvays Ime to dread 
the arm of some melancholy enthusiast, w ho-se mind, scoietly 
agitated by the public indignation, directs itself solely on him. 
It was some time after lia\mg wntten this reflection, that I 
dibco\erpd the following notice of the Duke of Buckingham 
in the unpublished Lile of Sii Sy monds D’JBw es “ Some of 
his friends had advised him how generally he was hated m 
England, and how needful it would be for his greater safety 
to wear sonic coat of mail, or some other secret defensive 
armour, which the duke slighting, said, ‘ It needs not, there 
are no Bonian spints left ’ 

An account ot the contcmporaiy feelings which sympa- 
thised with Felton, and almost sanctioned the assassin’s 
deed, I gather from the MS letters of the times The public 
mind, through a long state of discontent, had been prepared 
for, and not without an obscure expectation of, the mortal 
end of Buckingham It is certain the duke received many 
warnings w'liich ho dcspibcd The assassination kindled a 
tumult of joy throughout the nation, and a state-libel was 
wntten m bwong characters in the faces of the people f The 
passage of Felton to London, after the assassination, seemed 
a tnumph Now pitied, and now blessed, mothers held up 

, _ , , * Horl MSS 646 

t One of the poems wnltea at tho time hegms — 

^0 Duke 18 dead '—end wo are rid of stnfo 
By Felton’s hand that took away his life 
Another declares of his assassin — ■ 

Tie shall sit next to Brutnji I 
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tlieir clnldicn to behold Iho saviour of the country'' j and an 
old noman c^idaimed, as Felton passed her, with a scnptural 
allusion to liis short statuic, and the mightiness of Bucking- 
ham, ‘‘God bless thee, little David'” Felton nas ncaily 
sainted before he reached the metropolis His health nas 
the icigning toast among the republicans A chaiacter, 
somewhat remarkable, Ale'cander Gill (iishei under his fathei,^ 
Dr Gill, master of St Paul’s school), who was the tutoi of 
Milton, and his dcai friend afterwaids, and perhaps fiom 
nhosc impressions m eaily life Milton derived his vehement 
hatred ol Charles, nas committed by the Star-chambei, 
heavily fined, and senteneed to lose his cais,* on three chaiges, 
one of winch arobc from drinking a health to Felton At 
Trinity College Gill said that the king was fittci to stand in 
a Cheapside shop, with an apron before him, and say, Whaf 
lack ye? than to govern a kingdom , that the duko was gone 
down to hell to see king James, and drinking a health to 
Felton, added he was soiiy Felton had deprived him of the 
honour of doing that brav e act t In the taste of that da}’, 
they contiivcd a political anagram of his name, to express the 
immovable self-devotion he showed after the assassination, 
never attempting to escape, and John Felton, for the nonce, 
was made to read, 

AVi/ ^ic noii 

But while Felton’s name was echoing through the king- 
dom, oui new Brutus was at this moment exhibiting a piteous 
spectacle of lemorsc, so diJFercnt often is the real peison 
himself from the ideal personage of the public The assas- 
sination, wath him, was a sort of Iheoieticil one, depending, 
as we shall show, on four propositions, so that when the 
king’s attoiiioy, as the attorney-general was then called, had 
fuimshcd the unhappy ciiimual with an unexpected argument, 
which appeared to him to have overturnctl his he^declaicd 
that he had been in a mistake , and kmienting that ho had 
not been aware of it bcfoic, from that instant his consLicntiouii 
spirit sunk into despair In the open court he stretched out 
his arm, olTering it as> the offending instrument to bo firot cut 

* The fine, fixed origiiwllv nt £2000, was roib^tcd, and the corporal 
pum'ihnjcnt rcniiUcd, at the desire of the Bishop of London 

+ The MS letter giving this account ohserves, that the viords concern- 
ing 1ns majesty Trcrc not read in open coart, bat onlv thos" relcting to the 
daho and Felton 
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off, he icquestod the king’s leave to wear sackcloth about 
his loins, to sprinkle ashes on his head, to cany a halter 
about his neck, in testimony of repentance, and that he 
might sink to the lowest point of contrition, he insisted on 
asking pardon not only of the duchess, the duke’s mother, 
but even of the duke’s sculhon-boy , and a man naturally 
brave was seen always shedding tears, so that no one could 
have imagined that Felton had been “ a stout soldier ” These 
particulars were given by one of the divines who attended 
him, to the writer of the MS letter * 

The chaiacter of Felton must not, however, bo conceived 
from this agonising scone of contrition Of melancholy and 
ictiicd habits, and one of those thousand oQlccrs who had 
meurred disappointments, both in promotion and in arrears of 
pay, from the careless duke, he felt, perhaps, although he denied 
it, a degree of personal animosity towards him A solitary 
man who conceives himself in]uicd broods over Ins revenge 
Felton once cut off a piece of Ins own finger, inclosing it in 
a challenge, to convince the person whom ho addressed that 
he valued not ciidangeung Ins whole body, provided it afforded 
him an oppoi tunity of i eiigeance t Yet with all this, such 
was his love of tiutli and iigid honour, that Felton obtauied 
the nickname of “honest Jack,” one which, aftci thcassas* 
siiiation, became extiemcly popular thiougli the nation The 
religious enthusiasm of the times had also dccjily possessed Ins 
mind, and that enthusiasm, ns is well known, was of a nature 
that might easily occasion its votaiy to be mistaken for a 
icpublican. 

Clarendon mentions that in his hat he had sew ed a paper, 
imvhieli wcie written a few lines of that remonstrance of 
the Commons, which appeared to him to sanction the act I 
have seen a lettei from Sir D Carlcton to the queen, detailing 
ttie particulars, his lordship was one of those who saved 
Felton from the swoids of the military around him, who in their 
vexation for the loss of then geneinl the duke, w Inch they con- 
sidered to be the end of the war, and their ruin, would have 


Clarendon notices that Felton was “ of a gentleman’s famil v in Suffolk, 
of good fortune and repntalion « I find tbat during Ins conDnement, tbo 
Arundel, and Lord Wnltravets, tUcir son, “he being 
t Jelter-imter, continunlly waited him, gave many 

andbrongbt bis "winding sheet," for to the 
iMt they attempted to save him from being hung m chains they did not 


t Kushworth, vol i 638 
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avcn^pd themselves But though Pelton, m conversation 'With 
Sir 5 Carleton, confessed that by reading the remonstrance 
of the parliament it came into his head, that in committing 
the act of killing the duke ho should do his country a great 
good service , yet the paper sewed in his hat, thinking ho 
might have faUen a victim in the attempt, was different from 
that described by Clarendon, and is thus preserved in this 
letter to the queen by Sir D Carleton “ If I be slain, let no 
man condemn me, hut rather condemn himself Our hearts 
are hardened, and become senseless, or else he had not gono 
so long unpunished • Ho is unworthy the name of a ^en« 
tloman or soldier, in my opinion, that is afraid to sacniico 
his life for the honour of God, his king, and country Jonv 
Felton ”t 

Felton’s mind had however previously passed through a 
more evangelical process four theological propositions struck 
the knife into the heart of the minister The conscientious 
assassin, however, accompanied the fatal blow with a prayer 
to Heaven, to have mercy on the soul of the victim , and 
never was a man murdered with more gospel than the duke 
The following cunous document I have discovered in the 
MS letter 

Propositions found in Felton’s trunk, at the time he slew 
the di^c 

“ 1 There is no allnnce nearer to any one than his country 
~ “ Except his God and his owm soul, said the divines 

“ 2 The safety of the people is the chicfcst law' 

“ Hext to the law of God, said these divines 

“ 3 No law IS more sacred than the safety and welfare of 
the commonwealth 

“ Only God’s law is more sacred, said the divmes 

* The onsianl reads “ It is for our sins our hearts are hardened ” 

+ Lansdoirnc MSS No 203, f 147 The ongina1]riperaboic described 
■was m the possession of the Into William ITpcott , ho had it ftom Ladj* 
Evel}*n, who found it among John Erelyn’s papers atWotton, in Surrey 
Evelyn mimed the daughter of Sir Eichard Bro'wne, who had marn^ 
the only daughter of Sir Edward Nicholas, Secretary of State, and one of 
the persons before whom Felton was examined at Portsmouth The words 
on tins remarkable paper differ from the transmpts just given, and are 
exactly these — " That man is cowardly, hose, and deserveth not the namo 
of a gentleman or sonldicr, that is not wtllingo to sacnficc his life for the 
honor of his God, his Kinge, and his conntne Lett noe man commend me 
for doingo of it, but rather discommend themselves as tho cause of it,f or 
if God Lad not taken away our hearts for our siuncs, he would not haveg one 
to longe unpunished." 
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“ 4 God himself hath enacted this. law, that all things that 
are for the good profit and henefib of the commonwealth 
should he ]a\\ful 

“The divines said, "We must not do gmI that good may 
come thereon ” 

The gradual rise in these extraordmaiy propositions, with 
the last sweeping one, which includes e\ erything lawless as 
lawful for the common weal, was at least but feebly parn6d 
b} the temperate divines, who, while they were so reasonably’' 
refemng eveiy thing ■to God, ivanted the vulgai cunosity to 
inquire, or the philosophical discernment to discover, that 
Felton’s imagination was driving every'thing at the duke 
Could they imagine that these weie but subtle cobwebs, spun 
by a closet speculation on human afiaus P In those ti cabled 
times did they not give a thought to the i eal object of these 
inquiries p oi did they not care what befel a minion of the 
state ? 

There IS one blight passage m the history of this unhappy 
man, who, when broken down in spints, firmly asserted the 
lights of a Bnton , and even the name of John Felton may 
fill a date in the annals of our constitutional freedom 

F elton was menaced with torture Fushworth has noticed 
the fact, and given some imperfect notes of his speech, when 
threateued to be racked , but the following is not only more 
ample, hut more important in its essential particulais AVhen 
Lord Dorset told him (says the MS letter) “Mr Felton, it 
IS the king’s pleasure that you should be put 'to the torture, 
■to make you confess your accomplices, and therefore prepare 
yourself lor the rack ’’—Felton answered, "Myloid, Ido 
not believe that it is the king’s pleasure, for he is a just and 
a gracious piince, and will not have Ins subjects tortined 
against law I do affirm upon my salvation that my pnrpose 
vvas not known 'to any man living , but if it he bis majesty’s 
pl^sure, I am ready to suffer whatever his majesty will have 
inflicted upon me Yet this I must tell you, by the way, that 
n I he put upon the rack, I will accuse you,. my lord of 
Dorset, and none hut yourself’’ * This firm and sensible 
speech sucnccd them A council vvas held, the judges were 
conbulted , and on this occasion they came to a very unex- 
pected decision, that “Felton ought not to he tortured by 
the rack, for no such punishment is known or allowed by our 

* Harl MSS 7000 J Jfead to Sir Jfott Stutevaie^ Sept 27, 1623 
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law ’* Thus the judges condemned what the government had 
constantly practibcd Blachstone 3 lelds a fraternal eulogium 
to the honour of the judges on this occision , but Hume more 
philosophicalh discovers the cause of this budden tenderness. 
“ So much moie exact rcasoners, with regard to law, had they 
become from the jealous sci uples of ihe Mouse of Commons ” 
An argument which maj' be strengthened from cases which 
are unknowm to the writers of our histoiy Not two 3 ears 
befoi c the present one, a Capkain Brodeman, one w ho had dib* 
tinguished himself among the “bold speakers” concerning 
the king and the duke, had been sent to the Tower, and was 
reported to hav e expired on the rack , the death seems doubt- 
ful, but the fact of his having been racked is repeated in the 
MS letters of the times. The rack has been more fiequeiitlj' 
used as a state engmw than has reached the knowledge of our 
historians secret have been the dcadlj’’ embraces of the Dube 
of Exeter’s daughb'r * It w os onlj* bi an onginal journal of 
ihe transactions in the Tower that iBumct disco\ ered the 
racking of Anne Askew, a nairative of horror' James tho 
First incidcntallj mentions in Ins account of the powder-plot 
that this rack was shown to Guj Fawkes during his examina- 
tion , and yet under tins prince, mild as his temper was, it 
had been used m a ternfic manner t Elizabeth but too fre- 
quentlj'' emploj ed this engine of arbitrarj pow er , once she 
had all the servants of the Duke of Noifolk tortured I have 
seen 111 a MS of the times heads of charges made against 
some members of the House of Commons in Elizabeth’s reign, 
among which is one for haiing written against torturing 1 
Yet Coke, tho most eminent of oui law\ ers, extols the mercy 
of Elizabeth in tho trials of Es-bcx and South.impton, because 
she had not used torture against their accomplices or wit- 
nesses Was it for tho head of law itself, as Coke was, to 

* The nek, or bnkc^ now in the Tower, was introdnccd by the Dole 
of Exeter lu the reign of Hcnn VI , as an auxiliary to his project of 
establishing tliccwil law in this conntiy, and in dension it was called 
his daughter — Cowel's Interp voc iJ«e/ 

+ This rcmarl able document is preserved by Daliyraple it is an in- 
dorsement m the handwriting of Secretary Win wood, respecting tho 
examination of Feadintn — a record whose gndnntcd horrors might liave 
diarmcd the spccnlabre cruelty of a Domitian or a Kero “ Upon these 
interrogatories, Fcaclnm this day was examined ieforc torture, ta torture, 
httKcen torture, and after torture, notwithsianihng, nothing conld bo 
drawn from him, ho persisting still in bis obstinate and insensible denials 
and fonner answer” — ^Daltjmple’s "Memoirs and Letters of James L" 
p £8 
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extol the merci/ of the sovereign for not violating the laws, 
for riot punishing the subject % an illegal act ? The tinitli 
IS, lawyers are rarely philosophers , the history of the heart, 
read only in statutes and law cases, presents the worst side of 
human nature they are apt to consider men as wild beasts , 
and they have never spoken with any great abhorrence of 
what they so erroneously considered a means of obtaining 
confession Long after these times, Sir Qcorgo Mackenzie, 
a great lawyer in the reign of James the Second, used torture 
in Scotland. We have seen how the manly spirit of Felton, 
and the scruples of the Commons, wieiichcd the hidden law 
from judges who had hitherto been too silent , and produced 
that unexpected avowal, which condemned all their former 
piacticcs But it was reserved for better times, when philo* 
sophy combining ivith law, enabled the genius of Blackstone 
to quote with admiration the exquisite ridicule of torture by 
Beccana 


On a rumour that Felton was condemned to suffer torture, 
an effusion of poetiy, the ardent breathings of a pure and 
youthful spint, was addressed to the supposed political martyr, 
by Zouch Townlcy,* of the ancient family of the Towlaleys in 
Lancashire, to wliose last descendant the nation owes the first 
public collection of ancient art 
The poem I transcribe from a MS copy of the time , it 
appears only to have cu-culated in that secret form, for the 
wnter being summoned to the Star-chamber, and not willing 
to have any such poem addressed to hiiUBclf, escaped to the 
Hague 

To HIS OOimifED FBIXKD, Mb Jo Peltos 


Enjoy thy hondage, make thy prison know 
Thou hn^ a liberty, thon const not owe 
To those hose punishments, keep’t entu«, since 
Nothing but guilt shackles the conscience 
I dare not tempt thy Toliant blood to ■whey. 
Enfeebling it to pity , nor dare pray 


oration m memory of Camden, 
wanted by Dr Thomas Smith at the end of *' Camden’s Life Wood’s 

prSd to Korks 

of ^ (Varies Townley, Esq , -whose noble collection 

«,i T Mnsenm He was bom 1737, 

^nt*rf SSMnY collection was purchased by a national 

^nLlL si- ’ » holding being expressly erected for them, in 
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Tliy net miy mercy finJo, least lliv prcit story 
Low Bomonhat of its munclo nod gloiy, 

I rvjsli thy mentj laboarcd cruelty , 

Stout vengeance best befits thy memory 
Por I would have posterity to hear, 

Ho that can bravely do, can bnvely bear 
tTortnres may seem great in a coiranl’s eye. 

It’s no great thing to snfTcr, less to dio 
Sliould all the clouds fall out, and in that stnfe, 
laghtning and thunder send to take my life^ 

1 'uonid applaud the uisdom of my fate, 

'Winch knew to value mo at such a rate, 

As at my foil to trouble all the sky, 

Emptying upon mo Jove's full armoury 
Sene in your sharpest mischiefs , use your rack. 

Enlarge each joint, and make each smew crack , 

Thy soul before aios straitened , thank thy doom, 

To show her a irtue she hath larger room 
Yet sure if every artery were broke, 

Thou wouldst find strength for such another stroke. 

And now I leave thee unto Death and Fame, 

'Winch lives to shake Ambition with thy name , 

And if it nerc not sin, the court by it 
Should hourly swear before the favourite 
Farewell 1 for thy brave sake wo shall not send 
Henceforth commanders, enemies to defend , 

Hot nill it over our just monarch please, 

To keep an admiral to lose our seas 
Farewell 1 undaunted stand, and joy to be 
Of public service the epitome 
Let the duke's name solace and crown thy thrall , 

All we by him did sulTcr, thou for all I 
And I dare boldly write, ns thou dar'st die, 

Stout Felton, England’s ransom, here doth he !* 

Tliis IS to bo a great poet Felton, who was celebrated in 
such elevated strains, was, at that moment, not the patriot 
but the penitent In political history it frequently occurs 
that the man who accidentally has effectuated the purpose of 
a party, is immediately invested bj them with all their fa- 
vourite virtues, but in reality having acted from motives 
originally insignificant and obscure, his character may be 
quite the reverse they have made him , and such was that of 
our “honest Jach ” Had Townlcv had a more intimate ac- 
quaintance with his Brutus, we might have lost a noble poem 
on a noble subject 

* This x>oem h'vs been collated afresh from the original m the Sloane MS 
No 003 It concludes wiiJi the four lines forming the duke’s epitaph, u 
printed in p SCO 
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I BnAitTf preserve a literary curiosity, winch perhaps is the 
only one of its hind It is an original memoranduin of Dr 
Johnson’s, of hints foi the Life of Pope, written down, as 
they were suggested to Ins mind, in the course of his re- 
searches The lines m Italics Johnson had scratched with 
red ink, probably after having made use of them These 
notes should be complied with the Life itself The youtliful 
student will find some use, and the cm lous be gratified, m 
discovering the gradual labours of leseaich and observation, 
and that art of seizing on those gencial conceptions winch 
afterwards aie developed by meditation and illustrated by 
genius I once thought of accompauj ing these hints by the 
amplified and finished passages dciived fiom them , but this 
is an amusement winch the loader can contnve for himself 
I have exti acted the most material notes 
Tins fragment is a companioii-piecc to the engiavcd fac- 
simile of a page of Pope’s liomei, in this volume 
That fnc-simile, a minutely poifcct copy of the manuscript, 
was not given to show the autograph of Pope,— a practice 
which has since so generally prevailed,— hut to evhibit to the 
eye of the student the fervour and the diligence lequircd in 
evciy work of genius Tins could only bo done by showing 
the state of the manuscript itself, with all its erasures, and 
even its half formed lines , nor could this effect he produced 
by giving only some of the conections, winch Johnson had 
already, in pinitcd characters My notion has been appioi ed 
of, because it was comprehended by wiiteis of genius 3ot 
this fac-simile has been considered ns nothmg more than an 
autograph by those literary blockheads, who, without tasto 
and imagination, intruding into the piovmce of literature, 
JIM themselves as awkward as a once popular divine, m liis 
Clnibtian Life, nssui es us certain sinuei's w ould in para* 
dise> — like “pigs in a diawing-ioom ” 

POPE 

Nothing occasional No haste No rivals No compulsion 
Practised only one form of verse. Facility from nso, 

Emulated former pieces Cooper’s hJl Dryden'a ode 


* Ho has added in the Life the name of Burhnglon 
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Cibber's abuse will be better to Aim than a dote of hart^tom, 

Fooidb Ions delayed 

Satire and praise late, alluding to somctliing past. 

He had always some poetical plan in h!s head * 

Hc^o to the sense 

Would not construm himself too much 
Fehcilies of language Watts + 

Luxury of language. 

Mottles to study, want of health, want of money, Jidys to study; some 
small yati imony 

Prudent and frugal, pmt of uine 

LETTEBS 

Amiable disposition — ^bnt ho gives his own character Elaborate, ThtnL 
what to say — say what one IhinLs Letter on stdness to Steele. 

On SoUttulc Oitenlalious benevolence Professions of sincerity 
Neglect of fame Indifference about eicrything 
Sometimes gay and airy, sometimes sobci and grave 
Too proud of living among the great Probably forwanl to make ac 
quaintanco No literary man tier tailed to much of his fortune 
Grotto Importance Post office, Utters open. 

Cant of despising the world 
Affectation oj despising poetry 
Mis easiness about the attics 
Something of foppery 
Mis letters to the ladies— pretty 
Abuse of Scripture — not all early 
Thoughts in his letters that ore elsewhere 

ESSAY ON MAN. 

Eamsay missed the fall of man 

Others the immortality of the soul Address to our Sanour, 

Excluded by Bcrlcley 
Eoltnghrole't notions not understood 
Scale of Being turn it in prose 
Part and not the whole always said 
Coni ersation with Pol It. 220 j: 

Ed meant ill Pope well 

Crottsaz Ecsncl Warburton 

Good tense Luxurious— fcliaties of language, TTcIA 

Loved labour— always pocit y in hts head 

Extreme sensibility Jll-hcalth, headaches. 

Me never laityhed 
No eonversatton 
No writings against Swift. 


* In the Life, Johnson gives Swift’s complaint that Pope was never at 
leisure dor conacisation, because Ac had always some poetical sehene in 
his head 

f Johnson, in the Life, has given Watts’ opinion of Pope s poetical 
diktion 

$ Euffhead’s "Lire of Pope” 
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Parasitical lepitliotB Six lines of 

He vsed to set damn what occivtred of thouglUs — a litie-^a cOHplet, 
Tha hamorons lines end siniier Prnnello + 

First line made for the sound, or t versa 

Foul hues in Jerras 

More notices of tools early than late' 

DUNCIAD 

The line on Phillips borrowed from another poem 
Pope did not increase the difficulties of writing 
Poetapuloram, 


MOMRN nTERATUBE— BAYLE’S CEITIOAL DICTIONABT 

A NEW edition of Bayle in France is an event in hterarj 
history which could not have been easily predicted Ever 
work which creates an epoch in hterature is one of the greai 
monuments of the human mind, and Bayle may bo consi 
dered as the father of literary cunosity, and of nrodem lite 
rature Much has been alleged against our author yet lei 
us be careful to preserve what is precious Bayle is the -in 

ventor of a work winch digiuHed a collection of facts con 
stituting his text, by the aigumentative powers and th< 
copious illustrations which charm us in his diveisified com 
mentary Conductmg the humble pursmts of an Aulus Gel 
bus and an Athenseus with a high spirit, he showed us thi 
philosophy of Soohs, and communicated to such limited re 
searches a value which they had otherwise not possessed 
This was mtroducmg a study perfectly distinct from wha^ 
IS pre-eminently distinguiuhed as “classical learning,” anc 
the subjects which had usually entered mto philological pur 
suits Ancient hterature, fiom century to century, had con 
stituted the sole labours of the learned, and “varise Ice 

* In the Life Johnson say^ “ Expletives he very early rqecte J ftitm hi 
verses , hut he now and then admits an epithet rather commodious thai 
important. Each of the six first lines of the “Hind” might lose tw< 
syllables with vozy little diminntion of the meaning, and aometun&t 
after all his art and labour, one verse seems to be made for the sake t 
another 

i* -He has a few double rhymes, but always, I think, nnsnecessfnlly 
except one, in the Bnpe of the Look — “ Life rf Pope “ 

Mrs Tlunle, in a note on this passage, mentions the couplet Johnses 
tnemt) for she asked him it is 

The moetmg points the fatal look dissever 
Prom the fair held — ^for ever andior eveti 
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tiones” were long their pride and their reward. Latin was 
the literary language of Europe The vernacular idiom in 
Italy was held m such contempt that their youths were not 
suffered to read Italian hooks, their native productions 
Yarchi tells a curious anecdote of his father sendmg him to 
prison, where ho was kept on bread and water, as a penancO 
for his inveterate passion for reading Italian hooks { Dante 
was reproached hy the Italians for composing in his mother- 
tongue, still expressed hy the degrading designation of il 
volgare, which the “resolute** John Flono renders “ to inako 
common ,” and to translate was contemptuously called vol- 
ganzzare Petrarch rested his fame on his Latin poetry, and 
called his Italian nugeUasvuJgares I AVith us Hoger Aschnm 
was the first who holdly avowed “ To speak as the common 
^ople, to think os wise men jet, so late as the tunc of 
JBacon, this great man did not conbider his “ Uloral Essays’’ 
as likely to last in the moveahle sands of a modem language, 
for he has anxiously had them sculptured in the marble of 
ancient Borne Yet what had the great ancients themselves 
done, hut trusted to their own tolgaref The Greeks, the 
finest and most original writers of the ancients, observes 
Adam Peiguson, “were unacquainted with every language 
hut their own , and if they became learned, it was only hy 
studying wdiat they themselves had produced ” 

Dunng fouiteen centunes, whatever lay out of the pale of 
classical learning was condemned as barbarism, m the 
meanwhile, how ever, amidst this barbarism, another literature 
was mscnsibly ci eating itself in Europe Every people, in 
the gradual accessions of their vernacular genius, discovered a 
new sort of knowledge, one which more deeply interested 
their feelings and the times, reflecting the image, not of tho 
Greeks and the Latins, but of thcrobclv es • A spint of in- 
quiiy, originating in events which had never reached the an- 
cient world, and the same refined taste in tho arts of compo- 
sition caught from the models of antiquity, at length raised 
up rivals, who competed mth tho gi-eat ancients themselves ; 
and modem literature now occupies a space which appears as 
immensity. Compared with the narrow and the imperfect 
limits of the ancient A complete collection of classical 
works, all the bees of antiquity, may bo hived in a glass- 
case , but those we should find only the milk and honey of 
our youth , to obtain the substantial nourishment of 
European knowledge, a library of ten thousand volumes will 
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not avail nor satisfy oui inquiries, nor supply our researches 
even on a single topic * 

Let not, however, the votaiies of ancient literature dread- 
its neglect, nor ho ovei -jealous of their younger and Gothic 
sister The existence of their favourite study is secured, as 
well by its own impeiishable claims, as by the stationary 
institutions of Europe But one of those silent revolutions 
in the intellectual history of manlcind, which are not so ob- 
vious as thoie m their political state, seems now fully ac- 
comphshed The very term “classical,” so long limited to 
the ancient authors, is now equally applicable to the most 
elegant writers of every literary people , and although Latin 
and Greek were long characterised as “ the learned lan- 
guages,” yet we cannot in tiuth any longer concede that 
those aie the most learned who aro “inter Gimcos Graicis- 
simi, inter Latinos Latinissimi,” any more than we can reject 
fiom the class of “the learned,” those great writers, whose 
scholarship in the ancient classics may be \eiy indifferent 
The modem languages now havo also become learned ones, 
when he who ivrites in them is imbued with their respective 
learning He is a “leaincd” wiiter who lias embraced most 
knowledge on the particular subject of Ins investigation, as 
he IS a “classical” one who composes with the greatest ele- 
gance Sir David Dahjmple dedicates his “Memonals ro- 
latmg to the History of Biitam” to the Eail of Hardwicke, 
whom he styles, w'lth equal happmess and piopiiety, 

“ Learned m British History ” “ Scholarship” has hitherto 
been a term reserved for the adept in ancient hteratiire, 
whatever may be the raediocnty of his intellect , but the 
honourable distinction must be extended to nil great wiiters 
in modern hteiature, if we would not confound the iiatuial 
sense and propriety of thmgs 

Modem literature may, perhaps, still bo discnminated from 
the ancient, by a term it began to be called by at the Befor- 
mation, that of “ the Hew Learning ” Without supplantin'^ 
the ancient, the modern must grow up with it , the farther 
WO advance in society, it will luoie deeply occupy our lute- 
rcste, and it has already proved what ISacon, casting his 
phUosophical views retrospectively and piospectively, has ob- 
served, ‘*that Tune is the greatest of innovators ** 

V n “ Critical Dictionary,” he pio* 

bably had no idea that he was about effectmg a i evolution in 
our libraries, and fouudmg a new province in the dominion of 
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human hnou ledge , creative genius oflon is itself the cieature 
of its own age it is but that reaction of ])ublic opinion 
winch IS generally the foierunnei of some ciitical clnnge, or 
which calls forth some want which sooner or later will bo 
supplied The piedisposition tor the laiious but neglected 
htcrUtuio, and the cuiious but the scattcicd knowledge of 
the model ns, winch h id long been me n asiiig, w ith tlic spe- 
culatnc turn of iiiqiiiiy, picvulcd m Europe when Ba}lo 
took Ins pen to gi\c the thing itselt a name and an cxi&tence 
But the great authors of modern Europe w-erc not conse- 
crated beings, like the ancients, and their \oIumcs were not 
read fiom the clinii's of unucrsiticb , jet the new interests 
which had arisen in frociet\ , the new' modes of human life, 
the new spread of knowledge, the curiosity aflei even tlie 
little things which concein us, the icvehtions of secret his- 
tory', and the state-papers which have sometimes escaped fiom 
national nrcliivcs, the philosophical spiiit winch was hasten- 
ing its steps and raising up new systems of thinking , all 
alike icquiicd research and criticism, inquii} and discussion 
Baylc had first studied his own ago before he gave the public 
his great w ork 

“ If Ba^lc,” says Gibbon, “wiote his Bietionarj to empty 
the various collections ho had made, w ithout an} particular 
design, ho could not have cho&en a better plan It permitted 
him e\ Cl y thing, and obliged him to nothing Bv the double 
freedom of a dictionary and of notes, he could pitch on what 
articles ho pleased, and saj what he pleased m those 
articles ” 

“ Jaefa cst alca exclaimed Ba} Ic, on the publication of 
his Dictionar} , as } et dubious of the extraordinary enter- 
prise, perhaps, while going on with the work, he knew not 
at times whitlici he was directing his course, hut wo must 
think that m h s own mind he counted on something wlm.h 
might have been dilhcult even for Ba}le himself to have de- 
veloped The author of the “Critical Dictionary” had pio- 
ducw a voluminous lahoui, which, to nil appearance, could 
only rank him among compilers and reviewers, for his work is 
formed of such matcnals as they might use He had never 
studied any science, ho confessed that he could never de- 
monstrate the first problem in Euclid, and to lus last day 
ridiculed that sort of evidence called mathcinahcal demon- 
stration He had but httle tnste for classicnl Icnniing, for ho 
quotes the Jjatin wriWs cimouslv, not elegiutlv , nnd there 
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lb i-eason to suspect that ho had cntirel> neglected the Greek, 
Even the erudition of antiquitj' usually reached Inm by the 
ready medium of some German commentator His multi- 
farious leading ^^as chiefly confined to the writers of tho 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuiios "With such deficiencies 
in hiB literary character, Bajle could 'not reasonably expect to 
obtain pie-emmence in any single pursuit Hitherto his 
writings had not extricated him from tho secondary ranks of 
literature, where he found a nval at e\ciy step , and without 
his great w'ork, tho name of Bajdc at this moment had been 
buried among his contiovemiilists, the r,abid Juneu, the 
cloudy Jacquolot, and the envious Le Clerc , to these, indeed, 
he sacrificed too many of his valuable d.'ijs, and was still an- 
swering them at the hour of his death- Such was tho 
cloudy hoi jzon of that blight fame which was to use over 
Europe 1 Bajdc, intent on escaping from all beaten track <«, 
while the very materials he nsed promised no novelty, for all 
his knowledge was dmwn from old books, opened an ccccn- 
tno 1 onto, where at lca<!t he could encounter no parallel, 
Bayle felt that if he could not stand alone, he would only 
have been an equal b^ the side of another Experience had 
moie than once taught this mortifying lesson , but ho was 
blest w'lth the genius wluch could stamp an inimitable on- 
ginality on a folio 

This oiiginahty seems to have been obtained m this mannei 
The exhausted topics of classical litei ituic ho resigned as a 
province not adapted to an ambitious genius, sciences he 
rarely touched on, and hardly e\er without betraying supei- 
ficial knowledge, and involving himself in absmdity but in 
the history of men, in penetrating the motii es of their con- 
duct, m clearing up obacuro circumstances, in detecting tho 
strong and tho weak parts of him w'liom he was trying, and 
ill the cross-examination of the numerous w itnesses he sum- 
moned, ,ho assumed at once the judge and tho advocate! 
Books are for him pictures of men’s inventions, and the 
histones of then thoughts, any book, W'hatever be its 
quality, must be considered as an experiment of the human 
mind ' 

In controversies, in which he was so ambidextrous — ^in the 
progress of tho human mind, in which he w as so philosophical 

^furnished, too, by his lioaiding cunosity with an immense 
accumulation of details, — skilful m the ai t of detecting false* 
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lioods amidst tmths, aud weighing prohibility ngniiist uncer- 
tainty — ^liolding together the chain of ai^umcnt from its 
first piinciples to its remotest consequence — ^Bajlc stands 
among those masters of the human intellect who taught us 
to think, and also to unthink ' All, indeed, is a collection of 
rcseaiches and of reasonings he had the art of mcltmgdown 
his curious quotations with his own subtile ideas He collects 
ever} thing , if truths, they enter into his histor} , if fictions, 
into discussions, he places the scci'ct by the side of the 
public story, opinion is balanced against opinion* if his 
arguments grow tedious, a lucKy anecdote or an enlivening 
talc Relieves the folio page , and knouing the infirmity of out 
nature, he picks up trivial things to amuse us, while he is 
grasping the most abstract and ponderous Human nature 
in her lifting sceneiy, and the human mind m its eccentric 
directions, open on his i lew , so that an unknow ii pcr&on, or 
a worthless book, are equally objects for his speculation with 
the most eminent — they alike curiously instruct Such were 
the materials, and such the genius of the man, whoso fohos, 
which stem destined for the retired few , he open on our par- 
lour tables The men of genius of his age studied them for 
instruction, the men of the world for their amusement Amidst 
the mass of facts which ho has collected, and the enlarged 
views of human nature wdiich his philosophical spirit has com- 
bined with his researches, Bajlo may bo called the Shakspearo 
of dictionary makers , a sort of chiniencal being, whose evist- 
cnco was not imagined to be possible before the time of 
Bajle 

But his errors are voluminous ns his genius ] and what do 
apologies avail? Apologies only account for the eiil which 
tho} cannot altei • 

Baylo is reproached for carrj ing his speculations too far 
into the wilds of sccpticibUi — he w'rote in distempered times , 
ho was witnessing the drayonadcs and the i evocations of the 
Romish church , and he lived amidst the Reformed, or the 
French prophets, ns wo called them when tliej came over to 
us, and in whom Sir Isaac Hewion more than half believed 
These testify that they had heard angeh. singing in the air, 
•while our philosopher was convinced that he was h\ing among 
men for whom no angel would sing ' Bajlc had lelt perse- 
cutors to fly to fanatics, both equally appeahng to the Gospel, 
but alike untouched by its blessedness I BGs impurities were 

c c 2 
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a taste indented from liis fa\ourito oUl writer^, whobO iiaiicli 
seemed to «!porfc with the grossness winch it touched, and 
neither in Franco nor at home had the ago then attained 
to ovu moral dchcacj Bajle hnn*,tlf was a man without 
passions* His tini.il matters were an author’s coinphnnco 
with his bookseller’s tiste, which is alnajs that of the 
public His scepticism is «nid to hn\c thrown ev clothing 
into disorder 3 s it a more po^itnc cul to doubt thai< 
to dogmatise? Eicn Anstotle often paubcs with a qualified 
peihajis, and the egotist Cictro with a modc»t tt xcems lo me 
Baj le’s scepticism has been useful in lii>!tor 3 , and has often 
shown how' facts unuersalh htheicd arc doubtful, and some* 
times must bo falso Ba} le, it is said, w pcrpcluall)' contra- 
dicting Inmscll , bub a sceptic must doubt his doubts , ho 
places the antidote close to the poison, and laj s the sheath 
bj the sword Bujlo has lum''eU dc«cnbed one of those 
self-tormcnting and ninni -headed sceptics hj n ver^' noble 
figure, * He was a li^dra who was perpetu.ill\ tearing him- 
self” 

The time has now come when Ba>lo maj instruct without 
danger IVc hue passed the ordt lU he had to go through , 
we must now consider him as the Instonm of our thoughts 
ns well as of our actions , ho dispenses tlic hterar\ stores of 
the modems, in that sast repository' of their wisdom and 
their follies, winch, by its originality of design, has made him 
an author common to all Europe Nowhere shall we find n 
rival foi Baylo* and hardly tsenan imitator* He compared 
Inmsell, for Ins power of raising up, or dispelling objections 
and doubts, to “the cloud-compelhng Jo\c” The great 
Leibnitz, who washinisclf a lover of his rorm cn/rfi/io, applied 
a lino of Virgil to Bayle, characterising Ins luminous and 
elevated genius — 

Snb pwhbnwiuo videl nnbes cl eidon Dapbnis 

ScDcatb biB feet he Tier's the clouds and stars I 


CHARAOTEaiSTICS OP BAYLE 

To know Bayle as a man, wo must not study him in the folio 
Life of Des Maizeauv, whoso laborious pencil, w'lthout colour 
And without expression, loses, in its indistinctness, the indm- 
duahsing strokes of the portrait Look for Bayle in his 
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** Letters,” tliosc trufe clironielcs of a litcnry mm, when they 
record his own pursuits 

The personal character of Bajlc was unblemished even b}' 
calumny, his executor, Bisnage, ne\er could mention him 
Mithout tears’ With simplicity which approached to an in- 
fantine nature, but w ith the fortitude of a stoic, our literary 
philosopher, from Ins earliest days, dedicated himself to 
htcratmc, the great sacrifice consisted of those two mam 
objects of human pursuits, fortune and a famiU Many an 
ascetic, ivho has headed an order, has not so religiously ab- 
stained from all worldly interests , yet let us not imagine 
that there was a sullcnncsa in his stoicism, — an icy misan- 
thropy, which shuts up the heart from its ebb and flow 
His domestic aflectioiis through life were fen id When his 
mother desired to receue his portriit, he opened for her a 
picture of his heart' Early m life the mind of Bayle was 
strenglhcmng itself by a philosophical resignation to all 
human events ' 

“ I am indeed of a disposition neither to fear bad foitune 
nor to haic very ai dent desires for good Yet I lose this 
steadiness and indifference when I ri. fleet that your love to 
me malics you feel for everything that happens to me It is 
therefore from the consideration that my misfortunes would 
be a torment to you, that I wish to be happy, and when I 
think that my happiness would be all y our joy, I should 
lament that my bad fortune should continue to persecute me , 
though, as to my own particular interest, I dare promise to 
myself that I shall neier be very* much affected by it ” 

An instance occurred of thobc social affections in which a 
stoic IS sometimes supposed to be deficient, w hich might Iia\ c 
afforded a bi-iutiful illustrition to one of our most elegant 
poets The remembrance of the happy moments w Inch B ly le 
spent when young on the borders of the ri\er Aunege, a 
short distance fioni his natne town of Carlat, where he had 
been sent to recoier from a feier occasiorfcd by an evccssive 
indulgence in rciding, induced him many years, afterwards to 
devote an article to it in his “ Critical Dictionary,” for the 
sake of quoting the poet who had celebrated this obscure 
river It was a “ Pleasure of Memory a tender association 
of domestic feeling ' 

The first step which Bayle took in life is remarkable He 
cliangi'd Ills religion and became a catholic A year aftcr- 
waids be returned to the creed of Ins fathers Postcritv 

V 
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might not have known the story, had it not hccn reooided in 
his Diaiy The ciicumstance is thus cunously stated — 

BATtS'S BIAItr 

Tear* 
of my 
oge 

19 22 1 changed my religion — ^nexi day I resumed 
the study of logic 

20 23 I returned to the reformed religion, and 
made a private abjuration of the Bomiah 
religion, in the hands of four ministera 

His brothel was one of these ministers , while a catholic, 
Bayle had attempted to convert him, by a letter long enough 
to evince his sincerity, but without his subsonption ue 
should not liave ascribed it to Bayle 
For this vacillation in his religion has Bayle endured 
hitter censure Gibbon, who himself changed his about the 
same “ yeai of his age,” and for as short a period, sarcasti- 
cally ohsei\es of the first entry, that “ Bayle should have 
hnishcd his logic before he changed his religion ” It may be 
ictorted, that when he had learnt to leason, he i enounced 
Catholicism The true fact is, that when Bayle had only 
studied a few months at college, some books of controversial 
divinity by the catholics offered many a specious aigument 
against the reformed doctrines A young student was easily 
entangled in the nets of the Jesuits But their passive obe- 
dience, and then ti ansuhstantiation, and other stuff woven in 
their looms, boon enabled such a man as Bayle to lecover his 
senses The promises and the caresses of the ivily Jesuits 
weie rejected, and the gush of tears of the brothers, on his 
return to the religion of his fathers, is one of the most 
pathetic incidents of domestic life 

Bayle was willing to become an expati lated man , to study, 
from the love of study, in poverty and honour > It happens 
Bonmtimes that great men are eliminated for their noblest 
deeds by both parties 

When lus great work appeared, the adversaries of Bayle 
repioached him with haste, while the author expressed his 
^tonishment at his slowness At first, “The Critical 
Bictionai y, ’ consisting only of two folios, was finish^ 
in little more than four jeare, but m the life of Bayle 
tins was equivalent to a treble amount with men of ordi- 
nary application Bajle even calculated the time of his 


Tear* ortho 
Chnstion 
^ni 

1C69 Toes , Mnr 
1670 Aug 
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hendftclics * My megnms would h.'i\o leffc me had ib been m 
mypowei to ha\c li\cd without study , by them I lose manj 
days m every month ” The fact i^s, that B.i'slc had entirely 
given up eveiy sort of iccreation eveept that delicious mebna- 
tion of his faculties, as we may teim it foi those who know 
what it IS, which he drew from his books Wo Invo his 
av ow al “ Public amusements, games, coun t ry jaunts, morning 
visits, and othci recicat’ons necessary to many students, as 
they tell us, were none of my business I wasted no time on 
them, nor in anj domestic carc&, — iievei soliciting for prefer- 
ment, nor busied in any othei waj' I have been happily 
delivered fiom many occupations which were not suitable to 
my humour, and 1 havccnjo\cd the gieatcst and the most 
charming leiburc that a man ol lettcis could desire By such 
means an author makes a great progress m a few years ” 

Bayle, at llotterdam, was appointed to a professorship of 
philosophy and lubtorj* , the salary w ns a competence to his 
iingal life, and enabled him to piiblwh his celebrated Bcvicw, 
which ho dedicates “to the glory of the citv,” for i\ln nohs 
Jitec olia feat 

After this grateful acknowledgment, he was unc\pcctedly 
deprived of the professoiahip The secret history is curious 
After a tedious war, some one amused the world by a chime- 
ncal “ Project of Peace,” which was much against the washes 
and the designs of our William the Thud Juiieu, the head 
of the Eeformed party in Holland, a man of heated fancies, 
persuaded William’s party that this book was a part of .1 
secret cabal in Europe, raised bj Louis the Fourteenth 
against William the Thud, and accused Bnvk as the author 
and promoter of this political confedcracj The magistrates, 
who wcio-the cicatuies of William, dismissed Bijle without 
alleging anv laja-^on. To an ordinary philosopher it would 
have seemed hard to losc liis salary because his antagonist 
was one 

'Wbese snord IS shoiper thm Ins pen 

Bavlc onlj rejoiced at this emancipation, and quietly returned 
to Ills, Dictioiiaiy His feelings on this occ ision he has him- 
self perpetuated 

“ The sweetness and repose I find in the studies m which 1 
have engaged mjself, and which arc mv delight, will induce 
me to remain 111 this cify, if I am allovvtd to continue in .it, 
at leasit till the printing of mv Dictionary is finished , for mj 
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presence is absolutely ncccssii^ in the place uherc it is 
pimted I nm no lo\ei of moncj , nor ol honours and uould 
not accept of any mutation should it be made to me, nor 
am I fond of the disputes, and cabals, and piofcssorial Snarl- 
ings ulnch reign m all out academics Canam mth H 
Musis" lieu as indeed so charmed by quiet and iiidcpon- 
dciico, that ho was continuall} refusing the most magnificent 
offers of patronage, from Count Guiscard, the French ambas- 
sador, but paiticularly ftom our English nobihti The 
Eails of Shaltcsbnrj , of Albemarle, and of Huntingdon tiacd 
e\cn solicitation to uin him o\or to reside uitli them ns 
then friend, and too nice a sense of honour induced Bajlo 
to refuse the Duke of Shreubburi's gift of two hundred 
guineas for the dedication of his Dictionary ‘ I hare so 
often ridiculed dedications that I must not ri^lc all^^,” uns 
the replj of our philosopher 

The onlj' complaint uhicli escajjcd from Ba^lo uas the 
uant of books, an c\il particnlirh felt during his uriting 
the “ Critical Dictioiiar\ auoik which ‘'hould ha\c been 
composed not distant liom the slulves of a public library 
Men of classical attui ments, who aic studying about twenty 
authors, and chiefly foi their stjlc, can fomi no conception of 
the state of fiinino to which an “liclluo lihromm*' is too 
often 1 educed in the new sort of stud} which Ba3lc founded 
Taste when onco oblninod ma> bo said to be no aLquirme- 
laculty, and must nmam stationan , but knowledge is (S’ 
perpetual groutli, and has infinite demands Taste, like an 
m-tifacial canal, winds through a beautilul country , but its 
borders aic confined, and its term is limited Knowledge 
narigatw the ocean, and is perpetually on a 03 ages of disco- 
ver! JBayle often grieaoo ovti the scarcit}, or the want of 
no()iis, by w Inch he waas compelled to lea\ c inan^ things un- 
certain, or to take them at second-hand , but he In cd to dis- 
cover that tiusting to the repoits of olhcis was too often 
suffering the blind to lead the blind It was this circum- 
stance which induced Bajle to declare, that some works 
cannot be written in the country, and that the metropolis 
only can supply the w ants of the literary man Plutarch has 
made a similai confession , and the elder Pliny, who had not 
to turn o\ci ns a modern, was sensible to 
acknowledges that there was no 
00^ so bad by winch we might not piofit 

Baylo’s peculiar a 0111 of lescarch and skill m discussion 
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first appeared in Ins " Pen^dcs sur la Comfite ” In Decemlici , 
16S0, n comet had appeared, and the public yet tiembled at 
a portentous meteor, winch they still imagined was connected 
with some forthcoming and tcinble c\cnt' Persons as curi- 
ous as thej were tcirificd teased Bailcbj their inquiries, but 
resisted all his arguments Thc^ found many things more 
than arguments in his amu«ing \olumes “I am not one of 
the authors b}' profession,’* sijs Ba\lt, in gning an account 
of the method he meant to pursue, “who follow a senes of 
Mtws, w’ho first pioject their subject, then diiidc it into 
books and chapters, and who only choose to work on the ideas 
they ha\o planned I for mj part give up all claims to 
authorship, and shall chain mj sell to no such serv itude I 
cannot medit ito with much regulantv on one subject , I am 
too fond of change I often wander from the subject, and 
jump into places of which it might be dithcult to guess the 
w ay out , so that I shall make a learned doctor w ho looks 
for method quite impatient with me” The woik is indeed 
full of curiosities and anecdotes, with inanj cntieal ones coii- 
ceining history At first it lound an easy enhance into 
France, as a simple account of comets , but when it was di«- 
coiercd that Bijle’s comet had a number of ficrj tales con- 
cerning the French and the Austrians, it soon became as 
terrific as the comet itself, and was prohibited * 

Bajle’s “Critique generale de THistoire du Calvinisme 
par le Pore Maioibourg,” had more pleasantly th in bitter- 
ness, except to the p.ilatc of the i indictii e Father, w ho was of 
too hot a constitution to rtlish the delicacy of oui author’s 
wit IVIaimbourg stirred up all the intrigues he could rouse 
to get the Critique burnt by the hangman at Paris The 
ficutenant of the police, De la Kojnie, who was among the 
many v ho did not di»hke to see the Fathei corrected by 
Bijle, delayed this execution fiom time to time, till there 
came a final order This lieutenant of the police w as a shrew d 
fellow', and w isliing to put an odium on the bigoted ^lairn- 
boiu^ allow ed the irascible Father to WTite the proclamation 
lumsclf wath all the nolence of an enraged author It is a 
curious specimen of one wdio eiidentlj wished to bum Ins 
brother with his hook lu this cunous proclamation, which 
has bcenfpreserved as a hterarv curiosity, Bayle’s “ Critique” 
IS declared to be defamatory and calumnious, abounding with 
seditious forgeries, pernicious to all good subjects and there- 
fore IS condenmed to he tom to pieces, and burnt at the JPIace 
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de GtSve All pnnteis and booksellers are foibiddon to print, 
or to sell, 01 disperse tbo said abominable book, under pam 
of death , and all other pcr«ons, of whit quality or condition 
soever, are to undergo the penalty of cxcmpla''y punishment 
De laBeynic musthn\o smiled on submissucU receiving this 
eifitsion from our enraged author, and to punish Mnimbourg 
in the only nay he could contrive, and to do at the same tune 
the greatest kindness to BajlCjWhom he admired, he dispersed 
three thousand copies of this proclamation to be posted up 
through Pans, the alarm and the curiosit}' were simulta- 
neous , but the latter prevailed Eveiy book collector has- 
tened to procure a copj so terrifically denounced, and at the 
same time so amusing The author of the “ Li\ res condamnes 
au Feu" might have inserted '•liis anecdote in his collection 
It may be n ortli adding, that Maimbourg alw aj s affected to 
say that he had never read Baylc’s n ork, but he aftcru ards 
coiifcs<icd to Menage, that he could not help valuing a book 
of such cuiiosit} Juricu ums so jealous ol its success, that 
Bcauinl attributes his pcisoiial hatred of Bajle to our jouiig 
philosopher ov ershadou ing that ^ ctcran 

The taste for literary histoiy w c oh c to B ij Je , and the 
great interest he communicutcd to these rescaichcs spread in 
the national tastes of Em ope Prance has been alwajs tho 
richest in these stores, but our acquisitions ha\ o been rapid , 
and Johnson, who delighted in them, elevated then means 
and their end, bj the ethical philosophy and the spirit of 
criticibm uliich he nuokc With Bajlc, indeed, liis minor 
works were the seed-plots, but his gieat Dictionari opened 
the forest 

It IS curious, however, to detect the dilHcultics of early 
attempts, and the indifferent success u Inch sometimes attends 
them in then first state Bajle, to lighten the fatigue of 
correcting the second edition of Ins Dictionary, wrote tho 
first volume of " Reponscs aux Questions d’un Provineial," a 
supposititious correspondence with a country gentleman It 
was a work of meie hteraiy cunosity, and ol a better desenp- 
tion of miscellaneous untuig than that of the prevalent 
laslnon of giving thoughts and maxims, and fanciful charac- 
ters, and idle stones, which had satiated tho public taste 
however, the book was not well received He attiibutcs the 
pu lie caprice to liis piodigahty of literary anecdotes, and 

and Ins frequent quotations' but ho 
c ends Ininscir with skill ; “ It is against the nature of things 
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to wcteud that m a work to prove anti clear up facts, an 
author should onl^ make use of his ow n thoughts, or that he 
ought to quote very seldom Those w’ho saj that the work 
docs not suHlcicntly interest the public, arc doubtless in tho 
right, but an author cannot interest the public except he 
discusses moral or political subjects All others with which 
men of letters Bll their hooks are useless to tho public , and 
we ought to consider them as onlj a kind of frothj nourish- 
ment in thcmsclv os , hut whieli, how ever, gratify the curiosity 
of many readers, according to the diversity of their tastes. 
What IS there, for evample, less interesting to tho public than 
the ISihhotheque Choisie of Colomies (a small bibliographical 
work) , yet is that work looked on ns excellent in its kind I 
could mention other w orlcs which are read, though containing 
nothing which interests tho public ’* Two 3 ears after, when 
he resumed these letters, he changed his plan, he became 
more nigumcntatnc, and more sparing of literary and histo- 
rical ai tides We have now certainly obtained more decided 
notions of tho nature of this species of composition, and treat 
such investigations with more skill, still they arc “caviare 
to the geueral “ An accumulation of drj' facta, without anj' 
exertion of taste 01 discussion, forms but tho barren and ob- 
scuic diitgenco of title-hunters All things which conic to 
the reader without having first passed through the mind, as 
well ns tho pen of the w'nter, wall be stdl open to the fatal 
objection ot insane industry raging watli a deprai ed appetite 
for trash and cinders , and this is the line of demarcation 
which w ill for o\ or separate a Baj le from a Prosper Marclmnd, 
and a Warton fiom a Bitson , tho one must bo satisfied to be 
useful, but the other w ill not fail to delight Yet something 
must be alleged in faiour of those who may Sometimes in- 
dulge icsoarches too minutclj , perhaps there is a point 
bcjoiid which nothing remains but useless cuiiositj , jet 
this too mav be ral atu e The pleasure of these pursuits is 
onl\ tasted by those who are accustomed to them, and whose 
eniploj ments are thus converted into amusements A man 
of line genius, Addison relates, trained up in all the polite 
studios of antiquitj , upon being obliged to search into several 
rolls and recoixl'?, at Jirst found this a very drv and irksome 
emploj nient , yet he assured me, that at last ho took an in- 
credible plcasuro in it, and preferred it even to the reading of 
Virgil and Cicero 

^ foi our Bajle. he exhibits a perfect model of the real 
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htei ary character He, ^Mth the secret nlch^'my of InitHau 
happiness, extracted his tranquillity’’ out of the baser metals, 
at the cost of Ins ambition and his foi tunc Throughout a 
voluminous n oric, he expencnced the enjoyment of perpetual 
acquis.tion and deliglit , he obtained gloi v, and he endured 
pcisecution He died ns he had lued, m the same uninter- 
rupted lu'bits of composition , for with his dj ing hand, and 
nearly bpeccliless, ho sent a fiesh pi oof to the punter I 


v,ICERO VIEWED AS A COLLECTOE 

jPusELT, in the intioduction to tlio second part of his Lectures, 
has touched on the character of Cicero, lespecting his know- 
ledge and feeling of Ait, m a manner which excites our 
cm lositj “ Tliough Cicero seems to have had as httle native 
taste foi painting and sculptuie, and even less than he had 
taste for poetry, he had a conception of Hatuie, and with his 
usual acumen frequently scatteied useful hints and pertinent 
obsenations For many of these ho might probably be 
indebted to Hortensius, with whom, though liis rival m elo- 
quence, he lived on teims of familiarit}'^, and who was a man 
of declared taste, and one of the first collectors of the time 
We may trace the piogiess of Ciceto's taste foi the works of 
ait It was piobably a late, though an aident pursuit , and 
their actiiid enjoynieiit seems with this celebrated man rather 
to have been connected with some futuie plan of life 
Cicyrq, viheii about forty-thiee j'ears of age, seems to have 
pi ejected the foimation of hbraiy and a collection of anti- 
quities, w'lth the remote intcn\j.jjjj^ pP geces^ion, and one day 
bteahng away fiom the honours of the republic. 

Although that great man remai. jpjjg. to jj,g pQ. 

litical ambition, yet at ‘dlti™*s>ypsnatmal dispositions would 
break out, and amidst his P^hhe alypgjj^jpjjg anticipated 

a time when life wmiild be unval^g^ uninterrupted re- 

pose , but repose, destitute of tli\ nmple fulmture, and even 
of theluxuiies ot a mind occupljpg itself in literature and 
art, would only for him have opi^^g^j the repose of a desert* 
It was i-ather his provident w«^p„ p 

ment, vvhieli induced him,^» ^ busied penod of his life, to 
accumulate from ah books, and statues, and curiosities 
■without numB^, ’'in a w ord, to become, according to the 
term, too often misapplied and misconceived among us, 
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for it IB not always understood ni an lioiiourablo sense, a 
coiitLOTon ! 

Like other late collectors, Cicero often appears ardent to 
possess what ho was not able to command , sometimes ho en- 
treats, 01 circuitously negotiates, or is planning the future 
means to secure the acquisitions which hethirated after He 
is repeatedly soliciting his literary friend Atticus to keep Ins 
books for him, and not to dispose oi liis collections on any 
terms, however earnestly the bidders ma}' crowd , and, to keep 
his patience in good hope (for Atticus imagined Ins collection 
would exceed the price winch Ciceio could afford), he desires 
Atticus not to despair of Ins being able to make them liis, for 
that ho w^as saving all Ins rents to purchase these books for 
the relief of his old age 

This projected library and collection of antiquities it was 
the intention of Cicero to have placed in his favourite villa in 
the neighbourhood of Rome, whose name, con 6 Cci“ited by time, 
now proverbially describes the retirement of a man of elegant 
taste To hdorn Ins villa at Tusculum formed the da^ -dreams 
of this man of genius , and Ins passion broke out in all the 
enthusiasm and impatience winch so frequently characterise 
the modern collector Not only Atticus, on w hose fine taste 
lie could depend, but ev ery one likely to incre.iso Ins acqui- 
sitions was Cicero persecuting with entreaties on entreaties, 
with the seduction of large prices, and with the expectation, 
that if the orator and con&ul would submit to accept any bribe, 
it w ould hardly be refused m the shape of a manuscript or a 
statue “In the name of our fnundbhip,” says Cicero, 
addressing Atticus, “ suffer nothing to escape j ou of what- 
ever 3 ou find curious or rare ” When Atticus informed him 
that he should send him a fine statue, in w hich the heads of 
Mercury and Minen a were united together, Cicero, with the 
enthusiasm of a maniacal lover of the present day, finds every 
object which is uncommon the very thing for which ho has a 
proper place “ Your discovery is admirable, and the statue 
you mention seems to have been made purposely for tay 
cabmet ” Then follows an explanation of the mysteiy of this 
allegorical statue, which esprcbscd the happy umon of exer- 
cise and study “ Continue,” ho adds, “ to collect for mo as 
you have promised, t» as great a guantilg as possible, monscls 
of this kind ” Cicero, h’*o other collectors, may be sus- 
pected not to have been vci^ difficult in his choice niid for 
him the curious was not less valued than the beautiful. The 
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Mind and temper of Cicero were of a robust and plulosophical 
cast, not too subject to the tortures of those hose Moi bid 
imagination and delicacy of tasto touch on infirmity It is, 
lion ever, amusing to observe this great man, actuated bj all 
the fervour and loy of collecting " I have paid your agent, 
as you ordered, for the Megaric statnca , send me as mnntf of 
them ns you can, and as soon as possible, with anj' others 
which jou think proper for the place, and to mj taste, and 
good enough to please yours You cannot imagine how 
greatly my passion met eases for this sorb of things , it is such 
that it may appear ridtculous in the ejes of many , but jou 
are my friend, and mil only think of satisfj ing inj wishes ’’ 
Again — “Purchase for me, mthout thinking farther, all that 
you discover of raiity Mj' friend, do not spare iny purse ” 
And, indeed, in another place ho lo\ cs Atticus both foi his 
promptitude and cheap purchases 2b mulfiim amamits, qitok 
ea als te dthgenier, parvoquo eurata stint 

Our collectors maj not bo disjileascd to discover at then 
head so \cncmblo a personage ns Ciccro, nor to ^auttion 
their own feverish thirst and panting impatience with all the 
raptures on the day of possession, and the “saving of rents’* 
to aflbrd commanding prices— by the authority of tho great- 
est philosopher of antiquity 

A fact IS noticed in this articlo which requires elucidation 
In the life of a true collector, the selling of his books is a 
Mngular incident Tho truth is, that the elegant fiiciul of 
Cicero, residing m tho literary citj of Athens, appears to 
have enjojed but a moderate income, mdmay bo said to have 
traded not only in books, but in gladiators, whom ho let out, 
and also charged interest for the use of his mone^' , circutn- 
stances which Cornelius Nepos, who gives an account of his 
landed property, has omitted, as, perhaps, not well adapted to 
heighten the interesting picture which he gives of Atticus, 
but Vvhicli tho Abb6 Mongault has detected in his curious 
notes on Cicero’s letters to Atticus It is certain that ho 
employed his slaves, who, “to tho foot-boj,” ns Middleton 
expresses himself, wero all literary and skilful senbes, in 
^nng the works of the best authors for his own uso’ but 
the duplicates wore sold, to tho common profit of the master 
and the slave The^ state of literature among the anaents 
in^ay be paralleled w ith that of tho age of our first restorers 
of leammg, vvhen printing was not jet established, then 
IJoccaccio and Petrarch, and such men, were cdllecters, and 
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Jealously occupied m the manual labour of tianscnption ; 
immeasurable was the delight of that avanciousncss of 
manuscript, by which, in a certain giren time^ the possessor, 
with an unwearied pen, could enrich himself by his copy 
and this copy an estate would not alwajs purchase ’ Besides 
that a manuscript selected by Atticus, or copied by the hand 
of Boccaccio and Petrarch, must ha\c risen in laluc, asso> 
dating it with the known taste and judgment of the coii- 

liECIOB. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CARACCI 

The congenial histones of literature and of art are accom- 
panied bj’ the same penodical revolutions , and none is more 
interesting than that one which occiii's iii the decline and 
corruption of arts, when a single mind returning to nght 
pnnciplcs, amidst tno degenerated race who had forsaken 
them, seems to create a new epoch, and teaches a servile race 
once more how to inieiit' These epochs are few, but arc 
easily distinguished The human mind is never stationaiy , 
it advances or it retrogrades haiing reached its meridian 
point, when the hour of perfi*ction has gone by, it must 
1 erge to its decline In all Art, perfection lapses into that 
weakened state too often digmlicd as classical imitation , but 
it sinks into mimnerism, and wantons into aOcctation, till it 
shoots out into fantastic novelties When all languishes in a 
state of mcdiocnty, or is deformed by false tastes, then is le- 
serred foi a fortunate genius the glory of restoiing another 
golden ago of mvention The history ol the Caracci family 
serves ns an admirable illustration ol such an epoch, while 
the personal characters of the three Caracci throw’ an addi- 
tional interest over this curious incident in the history of the 
w’orLs of genius 

The establishment of the famous accadcmia, or school of 
painting, at Bologna, which restored the art in the last stage 
of degeneracy, originated in the profound meditations of 
Lodovico There was a happy boldness in the idea ; but its 
great singularity was that of discovering those men of 
genius, who alone could realise his ideal conception, amidst 
bis own family circle , and }ct these were men whoso oppo- 
site dispositions and acquirements could hardly have given 
any hope of mutual asswtance, and much less of melting 
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together tlieir minds and their work lu such an unity of 
conception and execution, that even to oui da} s they leave 
the cnticb undetermined which of the Caracci to prefoi , each 
excelling the othei in some pictorial quality Often combin- 
ing together in the same picture, the mingled labour of three 
painters seemed to proceed fiom one palette, ns their works 
exhibit which adoin the churches of Bologna They still 
dispute about a pictuie, to ascertain which of the Caracci 
painted it , and still one prefeis Lodovico for his yrandiosita, 
another Agostino foi Ins imention, and another Aniiibale for 
his vigour or his giace * 

What has been told of others, happened to Lodoiico 
Caiacci in his jouth , he struggled with a mind tardy in its 
conceptions, so that he gave no indications of talent , and 
was appaiently so inept as to have been advised by two 
masters to be satisfied to grind the colours he ought not 
otherwise to meddle with Tintoretto, fiom fnendship, ex- 
horted him to change Ins trade “This sluggishness of in- 
tellect did not proceed,” ohseucb the sagacious Laiizi, “from 
any deficiency, but from the depth of his penetrating mind 
early in life lie dreaded the ideal as a rock on which so many 
of his contemporaries had been shipwrecked ” His hand was 
not blest w ith precocious facility, because Ins mind w'as un- 
settled about truth itself, he w is still seeking for nature, 
which he could not discover in those wu etched mannerists, 
wlio, boasting of then freedom and expedition in then bewil- 
dciing tastes, which they called the ideal, lelied on the 
diplomas and honours obtained by intrigue or pui chase, w'hieh 
sanctioned their follies in the ayes of the multitude “ Lo- 
dovico,” 8*1} s Lanzi, “would first Satisfy his own mmd on 
every line , he would not paint till painting well became a 
habit, and till habit produced facility ” 

Lodovico then sought in other cities, for what he could n 6 t 
find at Bologna He travelled to inspect the works of the 
elder masters , he meditated on all their details , ho pene- 
trated to the very thoughts of tlio great artists, and grew 
intimate with their modes of conception and execution The 
true principles of art W'ero collected together in Ins own 
mind, — the nch fhiits of liis own studies, — and these first 
piompted him to invent a new school of pamtin" t 

lleturning to Bologna, he found his degraded brothers in 

* Lanzi, Slona Piltonca, v 85 
t D’Argcn>ille, Vies dps Peintres, u 46 
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Art still quarrelling about the merits of the old and the ne\r 
school, and still exulting in their vague conceptions and ex- 
peditious methods Lodovico, uho had observed all, had 
summed up his principle in one grand ma\im, — that of com- 
bining a close observation of nature Mith the imitation of 
the great masters, modifying both, however, by the dispa 
sition of the artist himself Such was the simple idea and 
the happy project of Lodovico* Every perfection seemed to 
have been obtained the Raffaelesclii excelled in the ideal , 
the MichelaynuolescJn in the anatomical , the Venetian and 
the Lombara schools in brilliant vivacity or philo'sophic 
gravity All seemed preoccupied , but the secret of breaking 
the bonds of servile imitation was a new ait of mingling 
into one school the charms of eveiy school, adapting them 
with fiecdora, and having 'been taught by all, to remain a 
model for all, oi,as Lanzi expresses dopo avei e apyresso 
da futte tnscpio a luHe To restore Art in its decline, Lo- 
dovico pressed all the siveets from all the flowers, or, melting 
together all his rich materials, formed one Coimthian brass 
This school is described by Du Fresnoy in the character of 
Annibale, 

■ ■ ■ Quos scdulns Hanmbal omnea 

In ritOFSiAM ucNTEii alque morem mir& art« coeoit 

Paraphrased by Mason, 

From all tbcir diarms combined, wttli hnppj’ toil, 

Did Annilial compose bts wondrous style , 

0 cr tbe fair fraud so close a veil is thrown, 

That cveiy borrow’d grace becomes bis own * 


• Tbe ennons reader of taste may refer to Fuscirs Second Xcclure for 
a diatribe against what bo calls “the Electic School , which, by selecting 
tbe bcantics, correcting the faults, supplying the defects, and avoiding the 
extremes of the different styles, attempted to form a perfect system ” He 
ncbnowlcdgea the greatness of the Chracci , yet he laughs at the mere 
copying the manners of various painters into one picture. But perhaps — 
I say it with all possible deference — our animated cntic fotgot for a moment 
that it was no meehanical imitation the Caracci incnlcatcd nature and ari 
were to be cqnallv studied, aud sceondo il naitvo talento e la propna •»«« 
tfwponmonc Barry distinguishes with praise and warmth. “ Whether,’* 
says he, “ was may content ourselves with adopting tho manly pl-an of art 
pursued by the Caiacct and their school at Bologna, m nmting the perfec- 
tions of all the other schools , or wbeUtcr, whic^ 1 rather hope, we look 
farther into the style of design upon our own studies after nature , which- 
ever of these plans tho nation might fix on,” Ac , ii 518 Thus, three 
great names, Du Fresnoy, Fuse'll, and Barry, restric’od their notions of the 
t OL II 3} D 
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Loilovico perceived that he could not stand alone m the 
hreach, and single-handed encounter an impetuous multitude 
He thought of raising up a party among those youthful 
aspirants mIio had not yet been habitually depraved Ho 
had a brothei iihose talent could never nso beyond a poor 
copyist’s, and him he had the judgment, unswayed by undue 
partiality, to account as a ciphei , but he found two of his 
cousins men capable of becoming as extraordinary as himself. 

These brothers, Agostiuo and Annibale, first by nature, and 
then by their manners and habits, were of the most opposite 
dispositions Born amidst humble occupations, their father 
a ns a tailoi, and Annibale was still woiking on the paternid 
board, wliilo Agostino was occupied by the elegant works of 
the goldsmith, whence he acquired the fine art of engraving, " 
m which he became the Marc Antonio of his time Their - 
mannci's, pcihaps, resulted fiom their trades Agostino "was 
a man of science and literature a philosopher and poet, of 
the most polished elegance, the most enchanting conversa- 
tion, fai removed from the vulgar, he became the companion 
of the learned and the noble Annibale could scarcely write 
and read, an inborn ruggedness made him sullen, taciturn, 
or, if ho spoke, sarcastic , scorn and ridicule were his bittci 
delight Nature had strangely made these brothers little 
less than enemies Aimibalo despised his brother for having 
entered into the higher circles , he ridiculed his refined man- 
ners, and oven the neat elegance of his dress To mortify 
Agostino, one day he sent him a portrait of their father , 
threading a needle, and tlieir mother cuttmg out the cloth, to 
remind him, ns lie once whispeied in Agostino’s ear, when he 
met him walking with a nobleman, “not to forget that they 
were sons of a poor tailor 1”* The same contrast existed in 
the habits of their mind Agostino was slow to resolve, 
dillicult to satisfy himself , he was for polishing and maturing 
everything Annibale was too rapid to sufibi any delay, and, 
often evading the difficulties of the art, loved to do much in 
a short tune Lodovico soon perceived their equal and natu- 
rid aptitude for art, and placing Agostmo under a master 
who was celebrated for his facility of execution, he ‘fixed 


a^incro imitation of the great masters, but tan*!, in 
imfoldiDg Lodovico s project, lays down os Ins first principle the ohserra* 

n *"1?’ imitation of the great mailers , and all 

modified by tho uatuml disposition of the artist * 

* D’Argennlle, Vies des Pemtres, u 47—08, 
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Annibnlc m liis own study, where liis 6ousin might bo taught 
by obsei'vation the JPcsUna Jenic , how the best work'^ are 
foimcd by a leisuiel^ haste Lodovico seems to have adopted 
the attificc of Isocrates m his management of two pupils, of 
whom ho said that the one was to bo pricked on by the 
spur, and the other kept m by the rein 
But a new diificulty aioso m the attempt to combine 
togethei such incongruous natures , the thoughtful Lodovico, 
intent on the great project of the reformation of the art, by 
his prudence long balanced their unequal tempers, and with 
that penetration which so strongly chaiactenses his genius, 
directed their distinct talents to his one great purpose From 
the literal y Agostino he obtained the philosophy of critical 
IcotuTCs and scientific principles, invention and designing 
solely occupied Aumbalc, while the softiicss of contours, 
lightness and grace, w'cre his own acquisition But though 
Annibale picsumptuously contemned the rare and elevated 
talents of Agosbno, and scaiccly submitted to copy the 
works of Lodovico, whom he preferred to rival, jet, accord* 
iiig to a traditional rumour vvhich Lanzi records, it was 
Auinbale’s decision of choi’actcr vvhich enabled him, as it 
vvcio unperccivcd, to become the master over his cousin and 
his brother , Lodov ico and Agostino long hesitated to oppose 
the predominant stj le, m them first Essays , Annibale hardlj’- 
decided to persevere in opening their new career bj' opposmg 
“works to voicea,” and to the enervate labours of their 
wretched rivals, their own works, warm in vigour and fresh- 
ness, conducted on the principles of n ituie and art 

The Caracci not only icsolvcd to paint justly, but to pre- 
serve the art iteclf, by perpetuating the poifect taste of the 
tiTie style among their successors In their ow n house they 
opened an Accademia, calluig it deyU Incaminati, “the 
opening a new waj',” or “the beginners" The academy 
was fui lushed with caste, drawings, printe, a school for ana- 
tomy', and for the living figure, receiving all comers with 
kindness, tenchmg gratuitously, and, ns it is said, without 
jealousy , but too many facts are recorded to allow us to 
credit the banishment of this infectious passion from the 
academy of the Caracci, who, like other congregated artists, 
could not liv'C together and escape their own endemial fever 
It was here, however, that Agostino foimd his eminence 
as the director of their studies, deliveiing lectures on archi- 
tecture and perspective, and pointing out from his stores of 
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history “ind fable subjects for the designs of their pupils, 
mIio, on certain days exhibited their works to the most 
skilful judges, adjusting the merits by their decisions “ To 
the Clowned sullicicnt is the pnze of the gloi^’,” says Lnnzi, 
and while the poets chanted their praises, the lyre of Agos« 
tino himself gratefully celebrated the progress of his pupils 
A curious sonnet has been transmitted to us, where Agostino, 
like the ancient legislators, compresses his new laws into a 
few verses, easily to be remembered The sonnet is now well 
known, since Fuseli and Barry ha\o preserved it in their 
lectures This singular pi*oduction has, howo\cr, had the 
hard fitc of being unjustly depreciated L.inzi calls it^i/- 
ioresco veramente jpiu che poetteo, Fuseli sarcasti call v com* 
pares it to “ a medical prescription ” It delighted Barry, 
who calls it “a beautiful poem Considered as a didactic 
and descriptive poem, no lo\er of art who has c\er read it, 
will cease to repeat it till he has got it by heart In this 
academy every one was free to indulge his own taste, pro- 
vided ho did not i lolate the essential principles of art , for 
though the critics ha\e usually described the character of 
this new school to haie been an imitation of the preceding 
ones, it was their first principle to be guided by nature, and 
them own disposition , and il their painter was deficient m 
oiaginaJiti , it was not the fault of this academy so much as 
of the academician In difficult doubts they had recourse to 
Lodovico, whom Lanzi describes in his school hkc Homer 
among the Greeks fans wgemoium, profound in every part 
of painting Even the recreations of the pupils were con* 
tnved to keep their mind and hand m exercise, in their 
walks sketching landscaijies from nature, or amusmg them- 
selves with what the Italians call Carica/uia, a term of laige 
signification , for it includes many sorts of grotesque inven- 
tio^, whimsical incongruities, such as those arabesques found 
at Hercul^eura, where Anchises, iEiieas, and Ascanius are 
burlesqued by heads of apes and pigs, or Anon, with a 
grotesque motion, is straddling a great trout, or like that 
ludicrous parody winch came from the hand of Titian m a 
playful hour, when he sketched the Laocoon whose three 
jpires consist of apes Annibale had a peculiar facihh in 
these incongruous inventions, and even the severe Leonardo 
on \ mci considered them as useful exercises 

‘ the academy founded by the Garacci , and Lodo- 
vt to realise lus project in the rcfoimation of art, and 
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witnessed tlie ecliool of Bologna iloanslung afiesh when all 
the others had hilleu The great masters of this last epoch 
of Itahaii painting were their pupils Such wei e Domcnichmo, 
who according to the expression of Bellori, delinea gh ammt, 
cohi isce la vita , ho drew the soul and coloui cd life Albano^ 
whose grace distinguishes him as the Anacicon of painting, 
Guido, whoso touch w'as all heauty and delicacy, and, as 
Fasscii delightfully expresses it, “whose faces came from 
Paradise ,”t « Bcholai of w horn his masters became jealous, 
while Annibale, to depress Guido, patronised Domciiicbino, 
and e\cn tho wise Lodovico could not dissimulate the fear of 
a new competitor in a pupil, mid to mortify Guido preferred 
Guercino, who tied in anothoi path Lanfianco closes this 
gloiious list, whoso fieedom and grandeur foi their full dis- 
play lequiied the ample field of some vast histoij 

The secret history of this Academia forms an ilhistiation 
foi that chapter on “ Literary Jealousy” which I ha\ e w ntten 
in “The Litcraiy Character ” We ln\c seen even the gentle 
Lodovico infected bj it, but it raged in the breast of 
Annibale Careless of fortune as the^ wcic through life, 
and free from tho bonds of matrimony, that tliej might 
wholly devote themselves to all the enthusiasm of then art, 
they lived together in the perpetual inteicouiso of then 
thoughts , and even at then meals Imd on their table then 
ci ij ons and their papers, so that any motion or gcstui e w Inch 
occuircd, as woitliy ot pictuimg, w is instantly sketched 
Annibale catching something ol the ciitical taste of Agost no, 
Icaint to woik more slowlj, and to hnishwith moie per- 
fection, \vhile Ins inventions wore eniiehcd bj tho elevated 
thoughts and erudition of Agostino Yet a circumstance 
Which happened in the academj betraj s the mordaeitj and 
envy of Annibale at the supeiior accomplishments of'liis 
more leained brother While Agostino was describing with 
groat eloquence the beauties of the Laocoon, Annibale ap- 
proached the wall, and snatching up the ciaj ons, drew the 
marvellous figure with such iicrlcction, that the spectators 
gazed on it in astonishment Alluding to his brother’s lec- 
ture, the proud ai tist disdainfully observed, “ Poets paint 
wath words, but paiiiter& only with their pcnoils 

The brothers could neither live together nor endure 
absence Many jcais their life was one continued struggle 

* Sdloti, Lc T*W Pitton, ?vC Passen, Yi{c <3o 

i D’Argcn-nlle^Ji 2§ 
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find moi tification , and Agostino often saciidced liis genius 
to pacify the jealousy of Annibale, by relinquishing his palette 
to resume those exquisite engravings, in which he coirected 
the faulty outhnes of the masters whom he' copied, so that 
Ins engravings are more perfect than then oiiginals To this 
unhappy circumstance, observes Iianzi, we must attribute the 
loss of so many noble compositions which otheiwiso Agostino, 
equal in genius to the other Caracci, had left us The jea- 
lousy of Annibale at length for evei toie them asunder 
Lodovico happened not to be with them when they weio en- 
gaged ID painting together the Farnesian gallery at Kome. 
A rumoui spread that m their present combined labour the 
engraver had excelled the painter Tins Annibale could not 
forgive , he raved at the bite of the sei pent woi ds could not 
mollify, nor kindness any longer appease, that peiturbed 
spiiit , neither the humiliating loibcarance of Agostino, the 
counsrls ol the wise, noi the mediation of the gient They 
separated foi e\ei ' a separation in which they both lan- 
guished, till Agostino, broken-hearted, sunk into an eaily 
grave, and Annibale, now brotherless, lost half his genius , 
his great invention no longer accompanied him — foi Agostino 
was not by his side'* Alter suffeimg many vexations, and 
preyed on bj his evil tempci, Annibale was deprived of his 
senses 


AN ENGLISH ACADEMY OF LITERATUEE + 

We have JRoyal Societies for philosophere, foi antiquaiies, 
and for artists — none for men of lettert, ! The lo\ ers ol philo- 
logical studies have regretted the want of an asj lum since 

* Fuseli Qosonbes the gallery of the Fnmese pnlaco os a work of uniform 
vigour of execution, uhidt nothing can equal hut its inibectUtif and tncon 
grmty of conception This dehciency in Annibale was aluays readily sup- 
plied by the taste and learning of Agostino , the vigour of Auinibale was 
deficient both in sensibility and correct invention 

t Long after this article was composed, the Rogal Socteh/ of Lileraiitre 
uas projected It was founded by King Georgo IV , and is said to have 
originated in a conversation between Dr Burgess, nfteruatds Bishop of 
Salisbury, and a member of the royal household, who reported its substance 
to the king Th6 bishop was again sent for, and the formatioiuof the 
society commenced by the offer of premiums for an essay on Homer, the 
prize being one hundred guineas , a poem on Dartmoor, prize fifty guineas 
I awaked to Mrs Hemnns) , and one of tuenty five guineas, for au essay 
on the Ancient and Modem Languages of Greece, In 1833 the kuig 
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the dajs of Anne, when the establishment of an English 
Academy of Literature was designed, but political changes 
occurred winch threw out a literary administration Erauce 
and Italy have gloried in great national academies, and even 
in provincial ones With us, the cunous history and the fato 
of" the societies at Spalding, Stamford, and Peterborough, 
whom their zealous founder lived to see sink into countiy 
clubs, IS that of most of our rm al attempts at literary aca- 
demies* The Manchester society has but an ambiguous 
existence , and that of Exeter expired in its birth Yet that 
a great purpose ma 3 ’’be obtained by an inconsiderable number, 
the histoiy of “ The Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 
Manufactures,” &e , may prove , for that originally consisted 
only of ti\ elve persons, bi ought together with great diffieulty, 
and neither distiiiguishcd for their ability nor their rank 
The opponents to the establishment of an academy in this 
country^ may urge, and find Bruyire on theu side, that no 
corporate body generates a single man of genius No Milton, 
no Hume, no Adam Smith, will spring out of an academical 
community, how ever they may partake of one common labour 
Of the fame, too, shared among the many, the individual feels 
his portion too contracted, besides that he will often suffer 
bj' comparison Literature, with us, exists independent of 
patronage or association We have done well without an 
academy , our dictionary and our style hai c been pohshed by 
individuals, and not by a society 

The advocates for such a literal y institution may reply, 
that in what has been ndv anced against it wo may perhaps 
find more glory than profit Had an academy been established 
in this country, wo should have possessed all our present ad- 
V antages, with the peculiar ones of such an institution A 
Ecrico of V olumes composed by the learned of England had 
nvallcd the precious “Memoirs of the French Academy,” 
pro*bably more phdosoplucal, and more congenial to our modes 

granted the society n charter, and placed the annual sam of eleven hundred 
gnineae at its disposal, to be spent in endowing ten associotes for life, who 
Hero to receive one hundred giuneas each vearly (as a delicate mode of aid- 
ing needy literary men) , the remaining one hnndred guineas to be expended 
on two gold medals, to be also awarded to cmiocnt men of loiters^ Cole- 
ridge, Dr Jameson, Malthus, Itoscoi^ Todd, and Sharon Tamer received 
annnitics among other well known literary characters, and Ulitford, 
Southey, Scott, Crabbe, I&llam, and \f’ashington Imng received medals 
On the death of George IV , the grant was discontinncd, and the society 
now exists by the snbscnptwns of its metabera 
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of thinlving’ The congregating spirit creates bj its sym- 
pathy , an intercourse exists between its members which had 
not otherwise occurred , in this attrition of minds, the torpid 
awakens, the timid is emboldened, and the secluded is called 
forth , to contradict, and to be contradicted, is the privilege 
ind the source of Know ledge Those origiml ideas, hints, and 
suggestions, w Inch some literary men sometimes throw out 
once or twice dunng their whole hies, might here be pre- 
served, and if endowed with sulHciciit funds, there ore im- 
portant labours, which suipass the means and industry of the 
individual, which would bo more advantageously performed 
by such literary unions 

An academy of literature cm only succeed by the same 
means in which originated all such academics — among indni- 
duals themselves It will not bo “by the favour of the 
iiAKi, but b} the wisdom and energy of the few” It 
IS not even in the power of ro^altj to create at a word what 
can only bo formed by the co-operation of the workmen 
themseh'cs and of the great taskmaster. Time ’ 

Such institutions have sprung from the same principle, and 
have followed the same march It was from a private meet- 
ing that “ The Fionch Academy” derived its origin , and the 
true beginners ol tliat celebrated institution assuredly had no 
forcsiglit of the object to which their conferences tended 
Sevcial literary friends at Paris, finding the extent of the 
city occasioned much lo<5S of time in their visits, agreed to 
meet on a fixed daj every week, and chose Conrart’s residence 
as centrical Thej met for the purposes of general conversa- 
tion, or to w'alk together, or, what was not least hocnil, to par- 
take in some refreshing coUaUon All being Iitenuy men, those 
who were authors submitted their new' works to this friendly 
society, who, without jealousy or malice, freely communicated 
their strictures , the woiks were improv'cd, the author^ were 
delighted, and the critics w'cro honest ' Such was the happy 
life of the members of this private society during three or 
four years Pehsson, the earliest historian of the French 
Academy, has delightfully described it “ It was such that, 
now when they speak of these first days of the Academy, they 
call it the golden age, during which, with all the uinoccnce 
and freedom of that fortunate period, without pomp and 
noise, and without any other laws than those of friendship, 
they enjoyed together all which a society of minds, and a 
rational life, can yield of whatever softens and cl^ayms,” 
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They were happy, anfl tljcy rcsohed to bo silent, nor was 
this bond and compact of friendship \ lohitcd till one of them, 
Mallevillc, secretary of Marshal JBassonipicrro, being nn'cious 
that Ins friend Faret, who had just pniitfd Ins V Konnita 
Sbiitmc, which ho had draw n from the famous “ 11 Cortigiaiio” 
of Castighone, should piofit b} all their opinions, procured 
Ills admission to one of their conferences , Faret presented 
them with his book, heard a great deil concerning the nature 
of his work, was charmed by their litei-ar}' communications, 
and returned home ready to burst with the secret Could 
the society hope that others would be more faithful than they 
had been to themselves P Faret happened to be one of those 
Iightdieartcd men w'ho are communicatii o in the degree in 
w’hich they are grateful, and he w hispcred the secret to Des 
Marets and to Boisrobcrt The first, as soon as he heard of 
such a literary senate, used everj effort to appeal before them 
and read the first volume of his “ Aiiane ” Boisrobert, a 
man of distinction, and a common friend to them ill, could 
not be refused an admihsion , he admired the fiankiiecs of 
their mutual criticisms The socictv, bu&ides, w as a new ob- 
ject, and his daily business was to furnish an amusing story 
to his patron, Richelieu The cardinal-minister was very 
literary, and apt to be so hipped in his. hours of retiioment, 
that the phjsician declared, that “all his drugs were of no 
avail, unless liis patient mixed with them a dnichm of Bois- 
robert" In one of those fortunate moments, when the 
cardinal was “in the vein,” Boisrobcrt painted, with the 
warmest hue«, tins region of literarj felicitv of a small, happy 
society formed of critics and authors' The minister, who 
was- ov er considering things in that particulai aspect v\ hich 
might tend to his own glory, instaiitlv askid Boisrobert, 
whether this private meeting would not like to be constituted 
a public body, and establish itself by letters patent, offeniig 
them his protection The flatterer of the mini«;tcr w as ov er- 
joyed, and executed the important mission , but not one of 
the members shared in the rapture, w hilo some regretted an 
honour which would only distuib the sweetness and familiarity 
of their intercourse Mallei illc, w ho'^e master w as a prisoner 
in the Bastilc, and Serisav, the tnlendant of the l)ukc of 
Bochcfoucault, who was in disgrace at court, louldly protested, 
m the style of an opposition party, .against the protection of 
the minister, but Cliapelaiu, who was known to have no 
pnrty-mterests, prgued so clearly, th(^t U<? left them to infer 
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that Hicbeheu’s offer was a command, that the caidnial was 
a minister who ivilled not things by halves , and was one of 
those very great men who avenge any contempt shown to 
them even on such Jittle men as themselves I In a word, the 
dogd bowed their nechs to the golden collar However, the 
appearance, if not the reality, of freedom was left to them , 
and the mmister allowed them to frame their own constitu- 
tion, and elect their own magistrates and citizens in this 
infant and illustrious republic of literature The history of 
the farther establishment of the Flench Academy is elegantly 
narrated by Pelisson Tlie usual difiSculty occurred of living 
on a title , and they appear to have changed it so often, that 
the Academy was at dn^t addressed by more than one titlh , 
Acad4mie des heaux Esprits, Acadetme de V JEloqtience , 
Acaddmie Emmente, in allusion to the quality of the caidinal, 
its protector Desirous of avoiding the extravagant and 
mystifying titles of the Italian academies,* they fived on the 
most unaffected, “ I! Academic Ft anfatse , but though the 
national genius may disguise itself foi a moment, it cannot be 
entirely got nd of, and they assumed a vaunting device of a 
laurel wreath, including their epigraph, “ d Vfmmortahtd ” 
The Academy of Petersburgh has chosen a more enlightened 
inscription, Faulatim (“little by little”), so expressive of the 
great labours of man — oven of the inventions ol genius > 

Such was the origin of L’Acadbmie Fbak-caisb , it was 
long a pnvate meeting before it became a public institution 
Tet, like the Koyal Society, its oiigm has been attributed to 
political motives, with a view to divert the attention fiom 
popular discontents, but when wo look into the leal origmof 
the French Academy, and our Eoyal Sociely, it must be 
granted, that if the government either in Finnco or England 
ever enteiiiamed this pioject, it came to them so acciden- 
tally, that at least ivecannot^ow them thement of piofound 
mvention Statesmen are often considered by speculative 
men in their closets to be mightier wondei -workers* than they 
often prove to be 

Were the ortgin of the Eo)al Society inquired into, it 
might be justly dated h century before its exibtence, the real 
founder was Lord Bacon, who planned the ideal instUUtionip. 
his philosophical lomanco of the HeiV Atlantis ! This notion 
IS not fanciful, and it was that of its first founders, as not 

* See an article “ On the ndionlous titles assumed liy the Italian Acado* 
mie^” in a fntnro pngo df this Tolume* 
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only nppenrs by tho expression of old Anbroy, when, alluding 
to the commencement of the society, he adds secundum mrn- 
iem Domini Dacont; but by a rare pnnt designed by Evelyn, 
piobably for a frontispiece to Bishop Sprat’s history , although 
vve seldom find the print in the volume The design is pre- 
cious to a Giaugeritc, exhibiting three fine portrait On one 
side is represented a libiary, and on tho table he tho statutes, 
the journals, and tho mace of the Boyal Society , on its oppo- 
site side arc suspended numerour philobophical instruments , 
in tho centre of tho print is a column on which is placed the 
bust of Charles the Second, tho patron , on each side whole 
lengths of Lord Brounckcr, the fiiat president, and Lord Bacon, 
as the founder, inscribed Artum Instaurator The graver of 
Holhir has preserved tins happj' intention of Evcljn’s, a Inch 
exemplifies a hat may be called the continuity and genealogy 
of genius, as its spirit is perpetuated by its successors • 

Wlien the furj of tho on il wars had exhausted all parties, 
and a breathing time from tho passions and madness of tho 
age allowed ingenious men to return once more to their for- 
saken studies, Bacon’s vision of a philosophical society appears 
to have occupied their reveries It cianncd the fancy of 
Cowley and Milton , but the politics and religion of tho times 
were still possessed by the same frenzy, and dn inity and poli- 
tics weio unanimously agreed to bo utterly prosenbed Irom 
then inquiries On the subject of religion they were more 
particulailj' alaimed, not only at tho time of tho foundation 
of the society, but at a much later ponod, when under tho 
direction of Newton himself Even Bishop Sprat, their first 
bistonan, observed, that “ they have freely admitted men of 
difibrcnt religions, countries, and professions of life, not to 
lay the foundation of an English, Scotch, Irish, popish, or 
protestant philosophy, but a philosophy of mankind ” A 
curious protest of the most illustiious of philosophers may bo 
found when “the Society for promoting Christian 33[iiow'- 

In J* T Sniit]i*s “Historical and Literary Cnnositiea” is engraved a 
flic sunilc of n senes of designs for tbo arms of the Royal Society, drawn 
by Hrelyn, bat not used, b^ose the king gnro them tho choico of using 
tho Royal Arina in a canton. !rho first of Hvclrn’s designs exhibits a ship 
in fall sail, with tho motto Et Atigthlur Sacntia The other arc as fol- 
lows — A hand issninc from tho clonds holding a plumb line — molbi, 
Omma prolate j two telescopes sal tier •wise, the earth and planets above — 
motto, Quantum vewimiit, the sun in splcndonr— motto, Jd majorem 
lumen, a tcrrestiial globe, with the human cyo above — motto, Etrum 
roffnosccrecautas. 
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ledge were desirous of holding tlicir meetings at the house of 
the Eojal Society, Newton drew up a number of aigumeiits 
against their admission One of them is, that “ It is a fun- 
damental lule of the society not to meddle witli religion , and 
the reason ib, that wo may give no occasion to religiftus bodies 
to meddle with us ” Newton would not even comply with 
their wishes, lest hy this compliance the Eojal Society 
might “ dissatisfy those of other religions ” The wisdom of 
the piotest by Newton is as admirable as it is lemai liable, — 
the preservation of the Boyal Society from the passions of 
the age 

It w'as in the lodgings of Di Wilkins m Wadham College 
that a small philosophical club met together, which proved to 
be, as Aubrey expresses it, the incunabula of the Eoyal 
Society When the members were dispersed about London, 
they renewed their meetings first at a tavern, then at a pn- 
vate house and when the society became too great to be 
called a club, they assembled m “ the parlour ” of Gresham 
College, which itself had been raised b> the munificence of a 
citizen, who endowed it liberally, and presented a noble ex- 
ample to the individuals now assembled under its roof The 
society aftei wards denved its title fiom a sort of accident ‘The 
warm loyalty of Evelj n in the first hopeful da^^s of the Eesto- 
ration, in his dedicatoi y epistle of Naude’s treatise on libranes, 
called that philosophical meeting The EorAii SooiBir 
These learned men immediately voted then thanks toEielyn 
for the happj designation, w'hich w'as so grateful to Chailes 
the Second, who w'as himself a vii tuoso of the day, that the 
charter was soon gianted the king, dedal mg himself their 
founder, “ sent them a mice of silver-gilt, of the same fashion 
and bigness as those earned before his majesty, to be borne 
befoie the president on meeting days ” To the zeal of Evelyn 
the Eoyal Society ow'es no infeiior acquisition to its title and 
its mace * the noble Arundelian libraiy, the laro literary 
accumulation of the noble Howards , the last possessor of 
which had so little mclination for books, that the tieasuics 
which his ancestois had collected lay open at the mercy of 
any purloincr This degenerate heir to the literatuie and the 

* Eyelyn notes in Ins Diniy, August 20, 1602 — “The king gave us 
the armes of England, to be borne in a canton in our armes , and sent ns 
a mace of silver gilt, of the same fashion and bigness as those canned before 
Ins majestie, to be borne bgfote our prcBident on meeting days ” Tfaia 

mace st4l usedf ’ 
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name of Howard seemed perfectly’’ relieved when E\ cl^ n sent 
Ijis mai blcs, whicli w ere pcnshing m his gardens, to Ovfoi d,nnd 
lus boohs, which i\ere diminishing daily, to the R03 al Sotietj 1 

The SooiETX of Axtiquawes might create a deeper in- 
terest, could wo penetrate to its secret history it was inter- 
rupted, and suffered to expire by some obscure cause of poli- 
tical jealousy It long ceased to exist, and 11 as only reinstated 
almost m our own dajs The revival of Icaniing under 
Edwatd the Sixth suffered a severe check from the papistical 
government of Mary, but undci Elivabeth a happier era 
opened to our literary pursuits At this pci lod several stu- 
dents of the Inns of Couit, many of whose names aie illus- 
trious for then lank or then genius, formed a weekly spcietj , 
which they called “ the Antiquaries’ College” From very 
opposite quaitcis we are furnibhcd with many curious puti- 
culars of tlicir htcrarj intercourse it is delightful to discov cr 
Raw'leigh borrowing manuscripts fiom the libniy of Sii 
Robert Cotton, and Scldcn deriving his studies fiom the 
collections of Rawleigh Then mode of proceeding has even 
been preserved Ateverj meeting they proposed a question 
or two respecting the history or the antiquities of the English 
nation, on which each member was expected, at the subse- 
quent meeting, to deliver a dissertation 01 an opinion They 
also ‘‘supped together” From the dajs of Athenmus to 
those of Dr Johnson, the pleasures of the table have enlivened 
those of literature A copy of each question and a summons 
for the place of conference were sent to the absent members 
The opinions were carefully registered by the seci clary, and 
the dissertations deposited in their aichivcs One of ihost 
summonses to Stowe, the antiquary, with his memoranda on 
the back, exists in the Ashmolcan Museum I shall pioservo 
it with all its verbal aruyo 

‘‘SociETX or Ai'xiQUAnirs 
“To Mn Stowt 

“ The place appointed for a coiiferenco upon the question 
follow inge ys att Mr Gaiter’s house, on Frjdaje the 2nd of 
this November, being Al Soule’s daye, at 2 of the clockc m 
the afternoone, where your oppmiomi in waytingo or other- 
wise IS expected 

“ Tlie question is, 

“Of the antiqnitie, otimologie, and pnviledges of parishe* 
m Englandc. 
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“Yt ys desyred that you give not notice hcieof to any, but 
Bucb as hatio the like somons ” 

Such IS the summons , the memoranda in the handwiiting 
of Stowe are these — 

[030 Honorius Bomanus, Aichbysbope of Canteibui}, 
derided liis piovmce into panslies, ho ordeyned cleihs and 
prcchara, comaunding them that they should instiuct the 
people, ns well by good ]yfo, as by doctryno 

700 Cutlibeit, Archliyshopo of Canterbury, piocurcd of 
the Pope, that in cities andtownes there should be appojntcd 
cliuich yards for buiiall of the dead, ivho&o bodies nere used 
to bo bulled nbiodc, & cct ] 

Their meetings had hitherto been private, but to give 
stability to them, they petitioned for a charter of incorpora- 
tion, under the title of the Academy for the Study of Aniv- 
quiiy and Ststoi y, founded hy Queen Mhzahetli And to pie- 
serve all the memorials of history which the disbolution of 
the monastciies had scattered about the kingdom, they pro- 
posed to elect a library, to be called “The Library of Queen 
Elizabeth ” The death of the queen overturned this honoui- 
able pioject The society was somewhat interrupted by the 
usual casualties of human life , the members were dispersed 
or died, and it ceased for tvv'enty yeai's Spelman, Camden, 
and others, desirous of renovating the society, met for this 
purpose at the Herald’s-office , they settled their legulations, 
among winch, one was “foi avoiding offence, they should 
neither meddle with matters of state nor religion” “But 
before our next meeting,” says Spelman, “ we had notice that 
his majesty took a little misltlo of our society., not being in- 
formed that we had resolved to decline all mattem of state. 
Tet hereupon we forbore to meet again, and so all our laboui’s 
lost!” "Unqucstiouibly much was lost, for much could have 
been produced, and Spclman’s work on law terms, where I 
findtl Ins information, was one of the first piojccted .James 
the Eirst has incurred the censure of those who have wntten 
more boldly than Spelman on the suppression of this society, 
but whether James was misinformed by “taking a little mis- 
like,” or whether the antiquaries failed in exerting themselves 
to open their® plan more clearly to that “ timid pedant,” os 
Cough and others designate this monarch, may yet bo 
doubtful , assuredly James was not a man to contemn their 
erndiiion I 
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The lung nt tins timo Was busied by furtbcnng n siunlar 
project, iilncli iins to found “liuig James’s College at 
CHicIbca a project oi iginating w itli Dean SutcblT, and zea- 
lously approved by Pi nice Henry, to raise a nursery for young 
polemics in scliolastical divinitj', foi the purpose of defending 
the Piotcstant cause from the attacks of catholics and 
sectaries, a college which was aftoi wards called by Laud 
“ Control ersy College ” In this society were appointed liis- 
toiians and antiquanes, foi Camden and Hay w’ood filled these 
offices 

The Society of Antiquaries, liowrcver, thougli suppiesscd, 
was perhaps never extinct , it survived m some shape under 
Charles the Second, for Aslimole m Ins Diary notices “ the 
Antiquaries’ Feist,” as W'ell ns “the Astrologers’,” and 
another of “ the Freemisons’ ”* The present societj was 
only incorporated in 1751 Thcie are two sets of their 
Memoirs , for besides the modern ArclitEohgia, w e have two 
volumes of “ Curious Discourees,” written by tho Fathers of 
the Antiquarian Society in the ago of Flizabcth, collected 
from then di‘spcrscd manuscripts, which Camden preserved 
with a parental hand 

Tho philosophical spuit of the age, it might have licen 
expected, would have leached our modern antiquaries, but 
neither profound \icws, nor eloquent disquisitions, have im- 
parted that value to their confined researches and languid 
ciTorts, whioh the character of the times, and the excellence 
of our Ficnch rivals in their “Academic,” so peremptorily re- 
quired It is, how’cvci, hopeful to hear Mr Hallam declare, 
“ 1 thinlv our last volumes improve a little, and but a little f 
A compinson with the Academy of Inscriptions in its better 
days must still inspire us with shame " 

Among the statutes of the Sociefy of Antiquaries there is 
one vilncli expels any member “ who shall, by speaking, 
writing, or pnntmg, pubhely defame the society ” Some 
thmgs may bo too antique and obsolete even for the Society 
of Antiquaries 1 and such is this vile restriction 1 It com- 
promises the freedom of the republic of letters 

* It was rcviv«l in 1707, bv Wanley, tlic libiatuin to tbo Karl of 
Oxford, wbo composed its rales , he vras joined by Bagford, Elstob, Holmes 
(keeper of tbo Tower records), f^ddox, Stakely, and Vertae the engnver 
They met at tho Devil Tavern, Fleet street, and afterwards in rooms of 
their own in Chancerv Lme They nlhmately removed to apartments 
granted them in Someis<'t Honso by Hcoigc HI , where they stiff re main , - 
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tt is geherally supposed that where there Is Ub QitOTATiolf, 
there will he found most onginahty Our writers usually 
furnish tlieir pages rapidly with the productions of their own 
soil they run up a quickset hedge, or plant a poplar, and 
get trees and hedges of this fashion much faster than the 
lormer landloids procured then timber The greater part of 
our writers, in consequence, have become so onginal, that no 
one cares to imitate them , and those who never quote, in re- 
turn are seldom quoted ' 

This IS one of the lesults of that adventurous spirit which 
IS now stalLmg forth and raging for its own innovations 
We have not only rejected authohitt, but have also cast 
away E3:BEarE^CE, and often the unburthened vessel is 
driving to all parts of the compass, and the passengers no 
longer know whither they ai e going The wisdom of the n ise, 
and the evpenence of ages, may be preserved by quotatioit 

It seems, however, agieed, that no one would quote if he 
could think , and it is not imagined that the well-read may 
quote from the delicacy of their taste, and the fulness of their 
knowledge Whatever is felicitously expressed risks being 
worse expressed it is a UTetched taste to be gratified anth. 
mediocrity when the excellent lies before us We quote to 
save pioving what has been demonstrated, refernng to where 
the proofs may be found We quote to screen ourselves 
from the odium of doubtful opinions, which the world would 
not willingly accept from ourselves , and we may quote from 
the curiosity which only a quotation itsdf can give, when in 
our own woids it would be divested of thattmt of ancient 
phrase, that detail of nairative, and that naivete which we 
have for ever lost, and which we like to recollect once had an 
existence 

The ancients, who in these matters were not, perhaps, 
such blockheads as some may conceive, consideied poetical 
quotation ns one of the reqmsite ornaments of oratory. 
Oicero, even in his philosophical works, is as little sparing of 
quotations as Plutarch Old Montaigne is so stuffed with 
them, that he owns, if they -were taken out of him little of 
himself would remain , and yet this never mjured that ori- 
ginal turn which the old Gascon has given to his thoughts 
I suspect that Addison haidly ever composed a Spectator 
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wliicli wns not foumled on some quoi-ition, noted in nio<;a 
throe folio mamiscnpt volumes ulnch he previously collected , 
nnd Addison hsts, while Steele, who alwnvi- wrote from first 
impressions and to the times, with perhaps no mfcnoi geimi', 
has p issed aw iy, insomuch that Dr Deattie once considered 
that he was obliging the world by collecting Addison’s papers, 
nnd carefull^j omitting Steele’s 

Quotation, like much better things, Ins its abuses One 
may quote 'till one compiles The ancient 1 ers used to 
quote at the bar till they had stagnated their own cause 
“ Ectoumons a nos moutous,” was the ci^ of the client But 
these vagrant prowlerb must be consigned to tlu beadles of 
cnticism Such do not always understand the authors whoso 
names adorn their barren pages, and which are taken, too, 
from the third or the thirtieth hand Those w ho trust to 
such false quoter& will often learn how coiitiar\ this trans- 
mission IS to the sense and the application of the original 
Ev ery transplantation has altered the fruit of the tree , ev cry 
new channel the quality of the stieam in its remove from 
the spring-head Bajle, when vvntiiig on “ Comets,” dis- 
covered this , for having collected man} things applicable to 
his work, as they stood quoted m some modem writers, 
when he came to compare them with their onginals, ho was 
surprised to find that they were nothing for his puiposc* the 
originals conveyed a quite contrary sense to that of tlie pre- 
tended qiioters, who often, from innocent bluiiaering, and 
sometimes from purposed deception, had fiUificd their quota- 
tions This is an useful storv for second-hand authorities * 

Selden had formed some notions on this subject of quota- 
tions in his “ T.ible-tallc,” ait ''Books and Authois," but, 
as Le Clerc justly observes, proud of hi» immense reading, he 
has too often violated his own precept “ In quoting of 
books,” sav s Selden, “ quote such authors as are usually read , 
othei’s read for your own satisfaction, but not name them” 
Now it happens that no writer names more authors, excej/t 
Pijnnc,® than the learned Selden La Motlie le Vayei’s 
curious works consist of fifteen volumes, he is among the 
greatest quoters Wioever turns them over wall perceive 
that he is an ongmal thmker, and a great wit, his stvio, in- 

• It was rud of Piynac, and lus custom of quotin? autliortics bun 
dreda in t’lO muvgvns of bis K-oba to cotrol^n^c vrb-,t no 1 la the tc-*-, 
tbttt “ be alwavs b*'d his wits Le^ de bam .a tLe maisin, to be beside bia 
vnts *u the tort ” ITbisjest isZlaltons. 
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deed, 18 meagre, Mhicli, as much as his quotations, may have 
piovcd fatal to him But in both these eases it is evident 
that even qiiotcis who ha\c abused the privilege of quotation 
are not Mccc'sinlj' vviitcisi of u mean genius 
The Quoters who dcbcrvc the title, and it ought to ho an 
honorary one, are those who trust to no one hut themselves 
In hollowing a pnssagt, thej cnreftilly observe its connexion, 
they collect aulhonlic'S to reconcile any disparity in them 
hefore thej furnibh the one which thc^ adopt, thc^ advance 
no lact without a witness, and thc^ are not loose and general 
in their relcrenccs, as 1 have been told is our ln<-ton.ui Henrj 
so ireciucntlv, Hint it is subpected be deals much in second* 
band ware B.i^lc lets us into a m^ktor^ of autbor-craft 
" Suppose an able man is to prove that an ancient author cn- 
tci lamed certain particular opinions, which arcont) insmuatC'd 
licre and there tlnough his works, 1 am Hire it will take 
him up more dajs to collect the pab^ages which he will have 
occasion for, than to arque at tandom on thoic passages 
Having once found out his authorities and Ins quotations, 
wlntli pci haps will not fill six pages, ami maj have cost him 
a month’s labour, lie maj fiiiibli m two mormugo’ work ivvent} 
pages of arguments, objections, and answers to objections, 
and consequentiv , to/taf pi oceedsfrom our owngemussomeltmes 
costs muck less time than what is regutsile for coVeetinn 
Corneille would have required more tune to defend a tngo^ 
by a great collection of authorities, than to write it, and I 
am supposing the same number of pages in the tragodj and 
in the defence IleinMus perhaps, bestowed moic time in 
dcltndmg bis Jlcrodes infanticida against Balwc, than a 
Spanish (or a Scotch) metaplij hcuiu bcbtovvs on a large 
volume of controversy, wbeie be takes all from his o\ui 
stock I am somew lint concui ned in the truth of this 
pnncijne Tliei e arc articles in the present w ork oecupv ing 
but a few pages, which could never have been produced had 
not more tune been allotted to the researches which thev 
contain than some would allow to a small volume, which 
mi^it excel in pmas,and yet he likely not to be long re- 
membcrcdl All tins is labour which never meets tho^e 
It pickcT w ork w ith special pleading and poignant penods, 
to fill sheets with genorah«!mg principles, thobo bad’s eve 
VKWs ol philosophy lor the nonce seem as il things were seen 
clearer when at a divUmco imd en masse, and requiiv little 
knowledge of the iiidividuiil pnrtb Such an ai t tot itin^ 
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nifty rescmblo tlie famous Lulhan method, by which ilio 
dooto} tlhminatiis enabled any one to inrcnt arguments by a 
mnchmel Two tables, one of attuhutcs, and the other of 
subjects, w 01 Led about circularlj' in a frame, and placed cor- 
rclatively to one another pioduccd certain combinations; tlio 
number of questions multiplied as tlic}' w ere worked I So that 
hcie was a mechanical invention by which they might dispute 
without end, and write on without any particular knowledge 
ol their subject* 

But the painstaking gentry, when heaven sends them 
genius enough, are the most instructii e sort, and they arc 
those to whom wc shall appeal while tunc and truth can meet 
togethei^ A well read writer, with good taste, is one who 
has the command of the wit of other men,* ho searches 
wdicrc knowledge is to be found, and though ho may not 
himself c\cel in invention, his ingcuuitj maj compose one of 
those agreeable books, the dehetas of literature, that will out« 
last the fading meteors of his day Epicurus is said to have 
bon owed fiom no writer iii his thicc hundred inspired 
volumes, while Plutarch, Seneca, and the elder Pliny made 
such free use of their libraiics, and it has happened that 
Epicuius, with lus unsubstantial nothingness, has “melted 
into thin an," while the solid treasui us haie buoyed them* 
sehes up amidst the wrecks of nations 

On this suliject of quotation, literary politics, — ^for the 
commonwealth has its policy and its cabinet-secrets, — are 
more concerned than the reader suspects Authorities in 
matters of fact arc often called for, in matteia of opinion, 
indeed, which perhaps are of more importance, no one requires 
anj' authoiity But too open and generous a revelation of 
the chapter and the page of the original quoted has often 
proved detrimental t-o the legitimate honouro of the quotcr 
They are unfairly appropriated by the next comer , the quotcr 
is never quoted, but the authority he has afforded is produced 
by his successor with the air of an original research I have 
seen MSS thus confidently referred to, which could never 
have met the eye of the writer A Icnincd historian declared 
to me of a contemporary, that the latter had appropriated lus 
researches , he might, indeed, and he had a nght to refer to 
the same originals , but it lus predecessor had opened the 
sources for him, gratitude is not a silent virtue Gilbert 

• Sotttlicj says — “ A quotation may be likened to a text oa wlucli • 
icrmen is prun-bcd ** 


£ £ 2 
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Stuart thus Ined on Robertson and as Professor Bugald 
Stewart obseivcs, “ bib curiosity has seldom led him into any 
path Avhere the genius and industry of Ins piedecessor had 
not previously cleared the way ” It is for this reason some 
authois, who do not care to trust to tlie equity and gratitude 
of their successors, will not fuinish the means of si planting 
themselves , for, by not yielding up then authoiities, the^'’ 
themselves become one Some authors, who are pleased at 
seeing their names occui in the maigins of othei books than 
their own, have practised this polihcal management , such as 
Alexander ab Ale\andro, and other compilers of that stamp, 
to whose labouis of small value we are often obliged to refer, 
from the encumstance that they themselves ba\e not pointed 
out their authoiities 

One word more On this long chapter of quotatioit To 
make a happy one is a thing not easily to be done * Cai di« 
nal du Pen on nsed to sa}', tliat the happy application ol a 
verse from Virgil was woith a talent , and Ba^ Ic, poi haps too 
much prepossessed in thtir favour, has insinuated, that there 
is not less invention in a just and happy ajiplication of a 
thought found in a hook, than in being the fust autlioi of 
that thought The art of quotation lequues moie delicacy 
in the pi actice than those conceive who can see nothing more 
in a quotation than an extinct Whenever the mind of a 
wTitei is saturated w itli the full inspiration of a gieat autboi a 
quotation gives completeness to the whole , it seals his feehn’ers 
w ith ^disputed authonty Whenever we would pi epare the 
mind by a forcible appeal, an openingquotation is a symphony 
preluding on the choids whose tones we are about to liai- 
monise Perhaps no writere of our times liavc discovered 
more of this delicacy of quotation thah the author of the 
Jrureuits of Literature,” and Mr Southey, in some of Ins 
hcautifid periodical investigations, wlieie we have often ac- 
knowledged the solemn and stalling effect of a quotation ffom 
our eldei writers 

^ political 
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NEAniiT SIS ccnluncs have elapsed since the appearance ot 
the great work of Dante, and the hfcerirj historians of Italy 
aiai even now di'jputing respecting the origin of this poem, 
singular in its n<ature and in its excellence In ascertaining 
a point so long inquired after, and so keenly disputed, it will 
rather increase our admiration than detract from the genius 
of this great poet , and it \\ ill illustrate the useful principle, 
that every great genius is influenced by* the objects and the 
feelings which occupy his own times, only ditfering from the 
race of lus brothers by the magical foice of his deiclopinents. 
the light he sends forth o\ei the world he often catches from 
the faint and unobsened spark which would die away and 
turn to nothing in another band 

The Dimna Commedia of Dante is a \iMonaiy journev 
through the thieo rcilms of the aftcr-hfe cMttente, and 
though, m the classic il ardour ot our poetical pilgnm, he al- 
lows his conductoi to bo a Pigan, the scenes arc those of 
monkish imagination The iiueiition of a risioN w.is the 
usual vehicle for religious instruction in his age, it was 
adapted to the genius of the sleeping Homer of a monastery, 
and to the comprehension, and e\eii to the futh of the popu- 
lace, w hose minds w ere then aw ake to these aw ful themes 
The mode of w ntmg \ isions has been imperfectly detected 
bj several modem inquirere It got into the Fabliaux of the 
.lqngleurs,or Proven^ bards, before the dajs of Dante , they 
had these \ isioiis or pilgrimages to Hell , the adi entures w ere 
no doubt solemn to them — but it seemed absurd to attribute 
tlio ongin of a sublime poem to such lufenor, and to us even 
ludicrous, inventions Eiciy one, therefore, found out some 
other origin of Dante’s Inferno — since tliey were rcsolied to 
have one — in other woiks more congenial to its n iturc, the 
description of a second life the nielanclioh or the glonficd 
scenes of punishment or bh=!S, with the animated shades of 
men who W’crc no more, had been opened to the Italian bard 
by his faiounte ^^^gll, and might have been suggested, 
recording to Waiton, bv the Sottniiiim Scipioms of Cicero 
But the entire work of Dante is Gothic, it is a picture of 
his times, of his ow n ideas of the people about bun , nothing 
of cl issical antiquity resembles it, and although the name of 
Yir«n 15 introdiicwl into a Christian Hades, it is assuredly 
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not the Roman, for Dante’s Virgil speaks and acts as the 
Latin poet could never have done It is one of the absui di- 
ties of Dante, who, like oui Sliakspeare, or like Gothic archi- 
tecture itself,' has many things which “lead to nothing 
amidst their massive gi eatness 

Had the Italian and the French commentators who have 
troubled themselves on this occasion Icnown the art which we 
have happily practised m this countiy, of illustrating a great 
national bard by endeavounng to recover the contemporary 
wntings and cn cumstances which were connected with his 
studies and his times, they had long ere this discovered the 
real framework of the Inferno 

Within the last twenty years it had been rumoured that 
Dante had borrowed or stolen his Inferno from “ The Vision 
of Albewco,” which was written two centuries before his time 
The literary antiquary, Bottan, had discovered a manuscript of 
this Vision of Alberico, and, in haste, made extracts of a 
startling nature They weie well adapted to inflame the 
curiosity of those who are eager after anj thing new about 
something old , it throws an air of erudition over the small 
talker, who otheiwise would care little about the original • 
This was not the first time that the whole edihce of genius 
had been threatened by the motion of a remote earthquake , 
but in these cases it usually happens that those caily disco- 
verers who can judge of a little part, aie in total blindness 
when they would decide on a whole A poisonous mildew 
seemed to have settled on the lauicls of Dante , nor were we 
relieved fiom our constant inquiries, till il Sigr Abbate Can- 
celhen at Rome published, in 1814, this much talked-of 
manusciipt, and has now enabled us to see and to decide, and 
even to add the piesent little article as an useful supplement 
True it IS that Dante must have read with equal attention 
and ddight this authentic vmo7i of Albciico , for it is given, 
so wo are assured by the whole monastery, as it happened to 
their ancient brother when a boy , many a striking, and 
nnany a positive resemblance in the “Divina Commedia” has 
been pomted out , and Mr Caiy, m his English version of 
Dante, so English, ^hat he makes Dante speak in blank verse 
very much like Dante in stanzas, has obseived, ihat “The 
reader will, in these-marked resemblances, see enough to con- 
vince him that Dante 7iad read this singular i.ooi k ” The 
truth IS, that the “Vision of Alberico ” must not be -consi- 
dered as v^>singutar work — ^but, on the contiaiy, as the preva* 
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lent mode of composition in the monastic ages It has been 
ascertained that Albcrico n as w ritten m the tw elfth centur\ , 
judging of the age of a manuscript by the wnltner I shall 
now presene a Msion which n French antiquarj had long ago 
gnen, mcrelj’’ with the design to show how the monUs abused 
the simphcitj’- of our Gothic ancestors, and with an utter 
want of taste for such inventions, he deems the present one 
to be “ monstrous ” He has not told us the age in which it 
was written This vision, howeier, exhibits such ooniplcto 
scenes of the Injei no of the great poet, that the w riter must 
have read Dante, or Dante must have read this w liter The 
manuscript, with another of the same Lmd, is in the King*8 
library at Pans, and some future researcher may ascertain 
the age of these Gothic compositions , doubtless they will be 
found to belong to the age of Albenco, for they are alike 
stamped by the same dark and awful imagination, the same 
depth of feeling, the solitary genius of the mouasterj ' 

It may, however, be necessary to observe, that these 
“Visions” were merclj a \ chicle for popular instruction , nor 
must we depend on the age of their composition by the names 
of the supposititious Msionaries a(R\cd to them thej were 
the satires of the tunes The follow insf elaborate news of 
sonic scenes in \X\e Inferno were composed bj an honest monk 
who was dissatisfied with the bishops, and took this coicrt 
means of pointing out how the neglect of tlicir episcopal 
duties was punished in the after-life , ho had an equal quarrel 
w ith the feudal nobihtj for their oppressions and ho c\ en 
boldly ascended to the throne 

“The Vision of Charles the Bild, of the places of punish- 
ment, and the happiness of the Ju&t • 

“ I, Charles, by the gratuitous gift of God, king of the 
Germans, Eoman patrician, and likeuiso empcior of the 
Franks , 

“On the holy night of Sunday, having pei formed the 
divine offices of matins, returning to my bed to sleep, a voice 
most tcrnblc came to my car , ‘ Charles 1 thv spirit shall now 
issue from thy body, thou shalfc go and beliold the judgments 
of God , tbev shall sene tlicc only as piesages, and tby spint 
shall again return shortlv afterwards ’ Instantly vv as my 
spirit rapt, and he who bore me away was a being of the 
most spkndid wlutene^s He put luto my band a ball of 


• In MS “Bib Ilej inter ht. Nn 2447, p 1S4. 
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thrcid, which shea a bhze of hghfc, such as tiie comet aarts 
when It IS appaient He divided it, and said to me, fake 
thou tins thiead, and hind it stiongly on the thumb of thy 
light hand, and by this I will lead thee thiough the infernal 

labyruitli of punishments ’ , , , 3 

“ U'hcn going before tne with velocity, but alwftys unwind- 
mo- this luminous thiead, ho conducted me into deep-Tallejs 
filTed with hres, and wells inflamed, Waving with all soits of 
unctuous iruitter Thcic I obseivcd tho pi elates who bad 
•served my father and my ancestois Although I trembled^ 
I btill, howe\ei, inquuocl of them to learn the cause of their 
toitoents They aiisw'cred, ‘We aie the bishops of your 
lathci and yom ancestors , instead of uniting them and their 
people in peace and concord, we sowed among them discord, 
and weie the kindleis of evil for this aie we burning m these 
Taitaiean punibhments , we, and other men-slayers and de- 
vouieis of ripine Heie also shall come your hishops, and 
that crowd ol satelhtcs who sunound you, and who imitate 


the e"il w e have done * 

“And w'hile I IMencdto them tremblingly, I belield the 
blackest demons flj'ing wuth hooks of burning iron, wdio 
would have caught the hall of thiead which I held in ttiy 
hand, and have drawn it towaids them, but it darted such a 
1 everheratmg light, that they could not lay hold of the thread 
These demons, when at my' back, hustled to piecipitato me 
into those sulphureous pits, but my conductor, who earned 
the hall, w ound about my shouldei a double thread, diawitig 
me to him w'lth such foice, that we ascended high mountains 
of flame, fioin whence issued lakes and burning streams, melt- 
ing all kinds of metals There I found the soiils of lords 
who hifd solved my father and my hi others, some plunged 
in up to the hair ot then licads, others to their chins, others 
with half then bodies immeised These yelling, cned to mC, 
‘ It IS for inflaming discontents with youi fatlier, and your 
brothers, and youraelf, to make wai and spread muider and 
lapine, eagei foi eai thly spoils, that w'e now suffer these tor- 
ments in these iivera of boiling n1ct.1l ’ Wliile I w'as timidly 
bending ovei their sufihiing, I heard at my back the clamoura 
of voices, poienies pbienfer ioi menta paUuntiir ! ‘ The power- 
ful suffer torments powei fully,* and I looked up, and beheld on 
the shores boiling streams and aidcnt furnaces, blazing with 
pitch and sulphur, full of gieat dragons, laige scorpions,’ and 
serpents of i) strange species, j\lgo I saw some of my 
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ancestors, princes, and tnj brothers also, who said to mo, 

• Alas, Cliailes • behold our hca\v punishment for c\il, and 
for proud TnaliEmnnt eouusils, which, m our realms and 
in thmc, we yielded to fiom the lust of dominion ’ As I 
was gnevnig with their groans, dragons hurried on, who 
sought to dc\ our me with throats open, belching flame and 
sulphur. But niv leader trebled the thioad oiir ino, at 
whose resplendent light these weie o\crcome Loading me 
then securely, w c desi ended into a gi eat \ allei w Inch on one 
side was dailr, oxcejit wdiere lighted by ardent furnaces, while 
the amenity of the other was so pleas int and splendid, that 
I cannot desenbe it. I turned howe\ cr, to the obscuic and 
flaming side, I beheld sonic Liiigts of nn race ngoniiscd in 
great and strange punishments, and I thought how in nn 
instant the huge black giants who m turmoil wore working 
to set this whole a alley into flames, would have hurled me 
into these gulls, I still trembled, when the luminous tin cad 
cheered my eyes, and on the other tide of the valley a light 
for a little while whitened, gradually breaking I observed 
two fountains, one, whoso waters had evtiome heat, iho 
other more tomperitc and cleir, and two large vessels filled 
with the'>c watcre The luminous thread rested on one of 
the fervid waters, where I saw mv father Louis covered to 
his thighs and- though kibounng in the anguish of hodilv” 
pain lie spoke to mo ‘ SIv son Charles, fear nothing • I 
know that thv spirit shall leturn unto thy body, and God 
has permitted thee to come here that thou mavest witness, 
because of the sins I have committed, the punishments I 
endure One dav I am placed in the boiling batb of this 
large vessel, and on another changed into that of more tem- 
pered waters, this I owo to the prayers of Saint Peter, Samt 
Denis, Samt Eomy, who arc the patrons of our rojal house , 
hut if by prav ers and masses, ofienngs and alms, psalmody 
and vigils, my 1 ulhful hiihops, and abbots and even all the 
ecclesiastical order, assist mt, it will not be long before I 
am ddiverod from these boiling waiters Look on >oiir 
left’’ I looked and beheld two tuns of boiling waters 
‘Tliesc are prepared fortliee* he said, *if thou wilt not ho 
thy own corrector, and do penance fo- thv crimes >* Then I 
began to smk vnth horror , but mi guide perceiving the panic 
of my spirit, said to me, * Follow "me to the right oi the 
vallev , bnght in the glonoua light of Paradise ’ I had not 
Ions proceeded, whvn jpuulst th,e most illustrious kuig«, I 
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beheld my uncle Lothnrius seated on a topaz, of marvellous 
magnitude, coiered with a mo<«t precious diadem , and beside 
him was his son Louis, like him crowned, and seeing me, he 
spake with a blandishment of air, and a sweetness of voice, 
‘ Charles, my successor, now the third in the Roman empire, 
approach ' 1 know that thou host come to view these places 
of punishment, where thy lather and my brother gioans to 
his destined hour but still to end by the intercession of tho 
thiee saints, the pations of the kings and tho people of Franco 
Rnow that it will not be long ere thou shalt be dethroned, 
and shortly after thou shalt die 1’ Then Louis turning to- 
wards me ‘ Thy Roman empire shall pass into tho hands 
of Louis, the son of my dnughtei , give him the sovereign 
authonty, and trust to his hands that ball of thread thou 
boldest ’ Directly I loosened it from tho linger of my right 
hand to give the empire to his son This invested him with 
empire, and he became bnlliant with all light , and at the 
same instant, admirable to sec, my spirit, greatly weaned 
and broken, returned gliding into my body Hence let all 
know i\ hatever happen, that Louts the Young possesses the 
Roman empire destined by God And so the Lord who 
reigneth oier the living and the dead, and whose kingdom 
endureth for ever and foi aye, w'lll pei form when ho shall call 
mo away to another life ” 

The French literary antiquaiies judged of these “Visions’* 
with the mere nationality ol their taste Eveiy thing Gothic 
with them is barbaious, and they see nothing m tho redeem- 
ing spirit of genius, nor tho secret purpose ‘ of these curious 
documents of the age 

The Vision of Charles the Raid may be found in the 
ancient chronicles of Saint Denis, which were written under 
the eye of tho Abb6 Suger, the learned and able minister of 
Louis the Young, and which weie certainly composed before 
the thirteenth centuiy Tho learned writer ot the fourth 
vomme of the Jilelanges fit is d'une g> ande JSibhodieguOfWho 
nad as httle taste for these mystenous visions as the other 
ireiich critic, apologises foi the venerable Abbd Suger’s ad- 
mission of such visions “Assuredly," he says, “the Abbd 
Sugei was too wise and too enlightened to believe in similar 
visions , but if he suffered its insertion, or if he inserted it 
himself in the chronicle of Saint Denis, it is because he felt 
that such a fable offeied an excellent lesson to kings, to 
ministers and bishops, and it had been well if^they bad not 
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nn(i worse talcs told them " The latter part is as philoso- 
phical as the former is tho revcr«?e 
In these extraordinary productions of a Gothic ago we may 
assuredly discover Dante,' but what arc they more than tho 
framouork of his unimitatcd picture* It is only this me- 
chanical put of his sublimu conceptions that v\e can pretend 
to have dibcoicrcd, other poets might have adopted these 
“Visions,” but we should h.ivcliad no “Dixina Commedia " 
Ml Cary has finely observed of these pretended ongins of 
Dante’s genius, although Mr Cary knew only the Vision of 
Albcnco, “ It IS the scale of magnificence on which this con- 
ception Mas framed, and the wonderful development of it m 
all its parts, that may justly entitle our poet to rank among 
the few minds to whom the powrer of a great creative faculty 
can be ascribed ” Milton might oiiginally have sought the 
seminal hint of his great u ork from a sort of Italian mystery 
In the words of Dante himself, 

Foca favilla gran fiomna seconda 

It Paradxto, Can i, 

From ft smnll spark 

Great flame bath nsen 

Cabv 

After all, Dante has said in a letter, “ I found the oniaiKAL 
of Mr iixLii in THE WOULD wliich we inhabit,” and ho 
said a greater tnith than some literary antiquaries can alway s 
comprehend *• 

* Jn tliB recent edition of Dante, by Romanis, in four volnmes, quarto, 
tho last preserves tho “ Vision of Albenco, ’ and n strange corrcspondenco 
on its publication - tbo resemblances ui numcrouR passages arc poiuted ont. 
It IS cnrions to observe that the good Catholic Abbate CanccUten, at firt' 
maintained tho aulhenttatv of the Tmon, by alleging that nmxlar revtla- 
(tons have not been unusual *— the Cavaliere Gherardt Itossi attacked tbo 
vliolo ns the crude legend of a boy who was only mndo the instrument of 
the monks, and ans either a liar or a parrot I Wo may express our 
astonishment that, at the present day, a subject of mere literary inquiry 
should have been involved anth “ tbo faith of the Roman ^nreh ” Can- 
cellicn becomes at length submissive to the lively attacks of Rossi , and 
the editor gravely adds Ins “conclusion,” irhidi had nearlv concluded 
nothing 1 lie discovers pictures, sculptures, and a mvstcry actwl, as well 
as V isions in the twelfth and thirteenth ccntuncs, from which he imagines 
the Inferno, the Rnrgatorio, and the Paradiso oavo their first conception 
The originality of Dante, however, is maintained on a right pnnciple , that 
tho poet only employed tho ideas and the matcnals which he found u hu 
ewo country and bis own times 
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OP A HISTORY OF EVENTS WHICH HATE NOT HAPPENED 

StroH a title might serve for a woik of not incunous nor un- 
pMosopluoal speculation, which might enlarge our general 
views of human affaiis, and assist om comprehension of 
those events which aie cm oiled on the registers of histoiy 
The scheme of Piovidence is carrying on sublunary events, by 
means inscrutable to us, 

A mighty maze, but not vrithoat a plan I 

Some mortals have recently written histoiy, and “ Lectures 
on History," who presume to explain the gieat scene of 
human affairs, affecting the same familianty with the designs 
of Providence as with the events which they compile from 
human authorities Every party discovers in the events 
w Inch at first w ei e adi'crso to then own cause but finally 
teiminnto in then favour, that Piovidence had used a peculiar 
and particwlar inteiferencc, this is a source of human error 
and intoler.mt prejudice The Jesuit Mariana, exulting over 
the destruction of the kingdom and nation of the Goths in 
Spam, observes, that “ It was by a particular providence that 
out of their ashes might rise a new and holy Spain, to he the 
hulicaik of the catholic lehgton,’' and unquestionably he 
would Ime adduced as proofs of this "holy Spam" the 
establishment of the Inquisition, and the daik idolatrous 
higotij’’ of that hoodwinked people But a protestant will 
not sympathise uitli the feelings of the Jesuit, j’^et the pio- 
testants, too, will di'.cover paidiicular piovidenees, and mag- 
nify human events into supernatural ones This custom has 
long prevailed among fanatics w e have had books published 
by individuals, of “particular providences," wlitcli, as they 
imagined, had fallen to then lot They are called passages 
of providence ,” and one I recollect by a crack-brained 
puntan, whose experience never went” beyond his ohm 
neighbourhood, hut who having a veiy bad temper, and many 
whom he consideied his enemies, wrote down all the misfoi- 
^nes which happened to them as acts of “paitieular provi- 
dences, and valued his hlobsedness on the efficacy of his 
curses ' 

Witliout veutming to peneiiate into the mysteries of the 
present older of human affaus, apd the gieat scheme of 
fatality or of accident, it may he sa(ficiently cvi^ept to qs, 
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tliafc often on a single event revolve the foi tunes of men and 
of nations 

An eminent writer hfis speculated on the defeat of Charles 
the Second at ‘Worcester, as “one of those events uhich 
most stiitinglj cvempllfy how much better events arc dis- 
posed of by Providence, than they uould he if the diicction 
AVero left to the choice even of the best and the wisest men " 
He proceeds to show, that a royal \1ctor3 must liaAO been 
succeeded h3'‘ other severe struggles, and b\ difllrent parties 
A civil war w'ould have contained w itlim itscll another civil 
w'ar One of the blessings of his defeat at V^'orcestcr was, 
that it left the commonwealth’s men masters of the thico 
hingdoms, and aiforded them “ full leisure to complete and 
perfect their ow n structure of go\ eminent The experiment 
w'as fairly' tried, there was nothing fiom without to disturb 
the pioccss, it went on duly from change to change ” Tlie 
close ol this history is well known Had the ro>alists ob- 
tained the Victor}' at ‘Worcester, the commonwealth party 
might ha\o obstinate*! v persisted, that had their republic not 
been overthrown, “their fice and liberal government” would 
ha\e dilTiised its unuersal happiness through the thicc king- 
doms This idea is ingenious , and might ha\ e been pursued 
in my proposed “History of Events which have not hap 
pened,” under the title ot “The Duttlc of Worcestci won by 
Charles the Second ” The chapter, how e\ cr, w ould hav c had 
a brighter close, if the soveieigii and the loyalists had proved 
themselves better men than the knaves and fanatics of the 
commonwealth It is not for n't to scrutinise into “the 
ways” of Piovidence, but if Piovidtucc conducted Charles 
the Second to the throne, it appeals to have deserted him 
when there 

• Histonans, for a paihcular purpose, have sometimes amused 
themselves with a detail of an event which did not happen 
A histoiy of this kind we find in the ninth book of Livy, 
and it forms a digression, wheie, with his delightful copious- 
ness, he reasons on the probable consequences which would 
have ensued had ^Uexander the Gnat invaded Ital} Some 
Gieek writers to raise the Parthuins to an cquahtj v.ith the 
Homans, h id insinuated that the great name of thib military 
monarch, who is said never to have lost a battle, would have 
intimidated the Homans, and would have checked their pas- 
sion for universal dommion The patriotic Livy, disdainmg 
that the glory of hts nation, wluch hid never ceased from 
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wni for Monrly eight hiindrctl 3 ears, should ho put in compe* 
tition with the career of a 3oung conqueror, which had 
scarcely lasted ten, enters into n parallel of “ man with man, 
general with general, and victoi^' with victor ” In the full 
charm of his imagination ho bungs Alexander down into 
Italj', ho invests him with nil his virtues, and “dushs their 
lustre” with all his defects lie arranges the Macedonian 
arm}’’, w hile he exiiltiiigly show s five liomaii armies at that 
moment pursuing their conquests , and he cautiously counts 
the numerous allies who would haio combined Iheir forces, 
he even descends to compare the weapons and the niodc>N of 
warfare of the Macedonians with those of tho Homans 
Livy, as if ho had caught a momentar3 jianic at tho first 
success which had prohibh attended Alexander in his descent 
into Italy, brings foiwnrd the great commanders he would 
have had to encounter , he compares Alexander w ith each, 
and at length terminates his fears, and claims his triumph, by 
discovering that the Macedonians bad but one Alexander, 
while the Romans bad scicral This beautiful digression in 
Livy IS a model for tho narratno of an e\cnt which never 
ha^cned 

TIio Saracens fiom Asia Ind spix'ad into Africa, and at 
length possessed thcinsclvos of Spam Eude, a discamtcntcd 
Duke ol Guiennc m France, had been vanquished h3 Charles 
Martel, w ho deni cd that humble hut glorious surname from 
the event we arc now to record Charles had left Eude tlic 
enjoyment of his dukedom, proi idcd that he held it os a fief 
from the crown, hut blind with ambition and aim ice, Eude 
adopted a scheme which threw Christiamtj' itself, as well as 
Europe, into a crisis of peril which has ncicr since occurred. 
By marrjmg a daughter with a Mahometan emir, ho rashly 
began an intercourse with tho Ishmaelitcs, one of whoso fa- 
vour! to projects was to plant a fomidablc colony of their 
faith m France, An army of four hundi cd thousand com- 
batants, ns tho chroniclers of the time aftirm, were seen de- 
scending into Guiciinc, possessing thcmselics m one day of 
his domains , and Eude soon discoi cred w hat sort of work- 
men he had called, to do that of w Inch he himself w ns so 
incapable Charles, w'lth equal courage and prudence, beheld 
this heavy tempest bursting over his whole country , and to 
remove the first cause of this national evil, he reconciled tho < 
discontented Eude, and detached the duke fiom his Intal alli- 
ance, But the Saracens were lubt ndvimcing tiiiuugh Ton- 
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ratnc, xind had reached Tours hy the nver Loire . Abderatn, 
the chief of the Saraeens, anticipated a tnumph m the mul- 
titude of his iijfanlr} , his cavalry, and his camels, exhibiting 
a military warlare uiiknow n in Fmnce , he spread out his 
miglity aimj to surround the French, and to take them, as it 
were m n net The appearance terrified, and the mag 
nificence astonished Charles, collecting his far infenoi 
forces, assured them that they had no other France than the 
spot they covered He had ordered that the city of Tours 
should be closed on every Frenchman, unless ho entered it 
victoiious , and ho took care tint every fugitive should bo 
treated as an enemy by bodies of gens d'armes, whom he 
placed to watch at the wings of his army The combat w'as 
furious The astonished Mahometan beheld his battalions 
defeated ns he urged them on singly to the Fiench, who on 
that day had resoUed to offer their lues as an immolation to 
their motlier-countrj Eude on that day, ardent to cleai 
himself from the odium which ho had incurred, with despe- 
rate valour, taking a wide compass, attacked his new allies m 
the rear The camp of the Mahometan was forced the 
shucks of Ills women and children i cached him from amidst 
the massacre, terrified he saw his multitude shaken 
Charles, who beheld the light breaking through this dark 
cloud of men, exclaimed to his countrymen, " My fnends, 
God has raised Ins banner, and the unbelievers perish 1” The 
mass of the Saracens, though broken, could not fly ; their 
own multitude pressed themsehes together, and the Christian 
sword mowed down the Mahometans Abdcram was found 
dead m a vast heap, unwounded, stifled by his own mul- 
titude Historians record that three hundred and sixty 
thousand Saracens perished on lajournee de Tours, but their 
fears and their jo} probablj magnified their enemies Thus 
Charles sued hu. own couiiti^, and, at that moment, all the 
rest of Europe, from this deluge of people, which had poured 
down from Asia and Africa E^er^ Christian people returned 
a solemn thanksgiving, and saluted their deliverer as “ the 
Hammer*' of France But the Saracens were not con- 
quered, Charles did not c\cn\cnturc on their pursuit, and a 
second invasion proicd almost as temfjing , army still poured 
down on army, and it was long, and after man^ dubious re- 
sults, that the Saracens w ere rooted out of France Such is 
the histoo of one of the most important c\ ents which has 
passed, but that of an e\eiit whiih did not happen, would 
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be the result of this famous confiict, had the 34 ahoTnctnn 
power ti lumphed ! The Mahometan dominion had pre* 
dominated thiough Europe* The imagination is staitled 
when it discovers how much depended on this invasion, at a 
time when thcic existed no political state in Euiope, no ba- 
lance of pouer in one common tie of eonfedeiation * A 
single battle, and a single treason, had before made the Ma- 
hometans sovereigns of Spam We sec that the same events 
f had neail^ been repeated in Prance and had the Crescenfr 
towel ed above the Cross, as eveiy appearance promised to the 
Saracenic hosts, the least of our evils had now been, that wo 
should have 110101 tuibans, combed om beards instead of 
shaving them, have beheld a moie magnificent architectuie 
than the Grecian, while the public mind had been bounded bj 
the arts and liteiaturc of the Moorish univeisity of Cor- 
dova ! 


One of the gieat revolutions of Modem Euiope perhaps 
had not occuried, had the peisonal feelings of Xiuthor been 
respected, and had his personal interest been consulted 
Guicciardini, whose voiacity 11 e cannot suspect, has preserved 
a fact which proves how lery neaily some important events 
which have taken place, might not have happened * I tran- 
wiibe the passage from his thirteenth hook “Cajsar (the 
Emperor Charles the Eifth), after he had given an healing in 
the Diet of Worms to Martin Xiuther, and caused his opinions 
to be examined by a number of divines, who repoi ted that 
his doctnneiias erroneous and pernicious to tlie Christian, 
religion, had, to gratify the pontiff, put him under the ban of 
the empue, uluch so terrified Martin, tint, if the injunous 
Md threatening words winch W'ere given him by Cardinal iSan 
atsio, tiiQ apostolical legate, had not tin own him uito tho 
utmost despair, it is believed it would have been easy, by 
pving him some preferment, or providing for him some 
honouiable way of living, to make him renounce Ins errors ” 
Ey this wo maj infer that one of the true authors of the 
letormation was this very apostolical legate , they liad sne- 

thfl^L? Luther, but they were not satisfied tiU 

they had insulted him, and wnth such a temper as Luther’s, 
the sense of personal msulfc would remove evei that of tenor, 
it^would unquestionably survive it » A similar proceeding 

and buther,” saya the Spanish soldiers mocivcd 

SSSmJs 1®’ “ examination before ' 

we iiiet at TV^onns, on lus leanng the town hnU to return to his hostelry : 
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with IFranlilm, from our rainislcrs, is siid to have produced the 
same effect with that political sage What G uiccmi dini has told 
of Luther preserves the sentiment of the times Charles the 
Ihftli lias so full> persuaded that he could have put down the 
Seformation, had he rid himself at once of the chief, tint- 
having granted Luther a safeguaid to appear at the Council 
of Worms, m his last moments ho lepented, ns of a sin, tliat 
having had Luther in his hands he suUeied him to escape, for 
to have violated his faith u ith a heretic he held to be no cnine 

In the history of religion, human instruments have been 
permitted to be the great movers of its chiLf revolutions , 
and the most important events concerning national loligioiis 
appear to lia\ c depended on the passions of individuals, and 
the circumstances of the time Impure means have often 
pioduced the most glonous results, and this, pei haps, m ly 
be among the dispensations of Providence 

A similar transaction occuiied in Europe and in Asia Tiio 
motiics and conduct of Constantine the Great, in the alliance 
of the Christian faith iiitli Ins goicniment, are fai more ob- 
vious than any one of those qualities with which the pane- 
gjTic of Eusebius so vainly cloaks over the crimes and 
uncliribtian hie of this pol^ thcistical Christian In adopting 
a new faith as a coup-d'6faf,ti.n(i. bj micstiiig the church with 
temporal pow er, at which Dante so indignantly cvclnims, ho 
founded the icligion of Jesus, but coriupted its guardians 
The same occurience took place in Fra ice under Clovis Tho 
fabulous leligiou of Paganism was fast on its decline, Clovis 
had resolved to unite tho four different principalities which 
divided Gaul into one empire In tho midst of an important 
battle, as fortune hung doubtful betw'cen the parties, tho 
pagan monarch invoked the God of his iair Chiistian queen, 
and obtained the victor;; > St Boini found no difficulty in 
persuading Clovis, after tho fortunate event, to adopt tho 
Christian ciced Political reasons for some tinie suspended 
the king’s open conversion At length the Pranks followed 
their sovereign to the baptismal fonts Accoi ding to Pasquier, 
Haudd, and other political writers, these recoided miracles,* 

be ceased to employ nrganicots after tbi<^ and when next day Uio arch- 
bisbopof Trev es washed to renew them, ho replied in the language of Scrip- 
tore, “ If tins work bo of men, it will come to nongbt, bat if it be of God,> 
ye cannot orerthrow it ” 

* The miracles of Clovis cons ^ted of a shield, vhicU ras picked up after 
havmg fallen from tbo skies , the ancmtiiig oil, conveyed from heaven 
a white dove in a pbial, which, till the tvign of Louis X\X consecrated 

VOL. u. rr 
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hko those of Constantine, were but inventions to authonse 
the change of religion Clo\ is used the new creed as a lever 
bj whose machineiy he would be enabled to cinisb-the petty 
pniices his neighbours , and, like Constantine, Clovis, sullied 
by crimes of as dark a dye, obtained the title of “ The Great ” 
Had not the most capncious ‘^Defender of the Faith” been 
influenced by the most violent of passions, the Eeformation, 
so feeblj and so imperfectly begun and continued, had possibly 
never freed England from the papal thraldom , 

For Gospel light first beamed from BoUea's eyes 


It IS, however, a ouiious fact, that when the fall of Anne 
Bullen w^s decided on, Eon e eagerly prepared a reunion with 
the papacy, on terms too flattenng foi Henry to have re- 
sisted It was only prevented taking plaee by an incident 
that no human foiesight could have pi-edicted The day 
succeeding the decapitation of Anne Bullen witnessed the 
nuptials of Henry with the protestant Jane Seymour This 
changed the whole policy The despatch from Eome came a 
day too late ' From such a near disaster the English Eeforma- 
tion escaped ! The catholic Ward, m lus singular Hudibrastic 
poem of “England’s Eeformation,” in some odd rhjmes, has 
characterised it by a itatvetc, which we are much too A^icate 
to repeat The catholic writers censure Philip foi recalhno- 
the Huke of Alva from the Netherlands According to these 
humane politicians, the unsparing sword, and the penal fires 
of this resolute captain, had certainly accomplished the fate 
c heretics j for angry lions, Jiouever noinerous, ^vould 

find their numencal force diminished by gibbets and pit-holes 
We lia\ e lately been informed by a cunons writer, that protes- 
tantism once existed in Spam, and was actually extiipatod at 
the moment by the crushing arm of the Inquisition * Accord- 
ing to these catholic politicians, a great event in catholic his- 
tory did not occur ^the spint of Catholicism, predominant in 


onflamme, or standard with golden flames, 

French ©5 

^ tomb when thmr crown was in imminent penL If o fntu» 
bcanomted with the samte ampoul^ or oil brought 
It was broken Vsime 3no 
was only an Mcient 

“OnartfrS uAnoiiTi tows, tiU I't was given in the 

fn Italy ^ > vol xxix However, the same event was going on 
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« land of profcestants — fiom tlie Spanish montnch failing to 
support Alva in ilnisliing w hat he had begun ' Had the 
armada of Spain safely landed \nth the benedictions of Home, 
m England, at a moment when our own fleet was short of 
gunpowder, and at a time when the English catholics formed 
a powerful paitj m the nation, wo might now bo going to 
mass 

After his immense conquests, had Gustavus Adolphus not 
perished in the battle of Lutzen, w here his genius obtained a 
glorious victory , unquestionably a w onderfuT change had ope- 
rated on the aflturs of Europe, the protestant cause had 
balanced, if not preponderated o\cr, the catholic interest, 
and Auatna, which appeared a sort of universal mdnarchj, liad 
seen her eagle’s wings clipped But “the Anticlmst,” as 
Gustavus was called b} the priests of Spain and Italy, tho 
savioin of protcstantism, as he is called by England and 
Sweden, whose death occasioned so many bonfires among tho 
catholics, that the Spanish court interfered lest fuel should 
become too scarce at the approaching wintei — Gustaiusfcll 
— the fit hero for one of those great events w Inch have never 
happened ' 

On the first publication of the* “Icon Basilikd,” of Charles 
the First, the instantaneous oflect produced on the nation was 
such, fifty editions, it is said, appearing in one 3 car, that Mr 
Malcolm Lamg observe>>, that ‘ had this book,” a sacred 
volume to those who considered that soi erelgn as a martiT, 
“appeared axceek soono, it might have prcscncd the king,” 
and possibly have produced a icaction of popular feeling* 
The chnalrous Dundee made an offer to James the Second, 
which, had it been acted on, Mr Laing acknowledge'!, might 
have produced another change ' What then had become of 
our “glorious Eeiolution,” which from its earliest step, 
throughout tho rcigu of William, was still \acillating amidst 
tho unstable opinions and contending interests of so many of 
its first movers ? 

The great political error of Cromwell is atHcnowledged hy 
all parties to ha\e been the adoption of the French interest 
in preference to the Spanish ; a strict alliance with Spam had 
preserved the balance of Europe, enriched tho commercial 
industiy of England, and, nbo\o all, had checked the o\cr- 
growing power of the French government Before Cromwell 
iiad contributed to the predominance of the French power, 
the French Huguenots were of consequence enougii to secure 
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an indulgent treatment The parliament, as Elizahtth her- 
telf had formerly done, considered so powerfal a party in 
France as useful allies , and aiiMous lo extend the principles 
of the Beformation, an^ to further the suppression of popery, 
the parliament had once listened to, and had even commenced 
a treaty with, deputies from Bordeaux, the purport of which 
w as the assistance of the French Huguenots in their Scheme 
of forming themselves into a republic, or mdependent state, 
but Cromwell, on his usurpation, not only oiertlirewr the 
design, but is believed to have betrayed it to Mazann Wliat 
a change in the affairs of Europe nad Cromwell adopted the 
Spanish inteiest, and assisted the French Huguenots in 
becoming an independent state • The revocation of the edict 
of Nantc?, and the increase of the French dommiou, which 
so long afterwards disturbed the peace of Europe, were the 
consequence of this fatal eiTor of Cromweirs Tho inde- 
pendent state of tho French Huguenots, and tho reduction 
of ambitious France, perhaps to a stcondar^ European 
power, had saied Europe from tho scourge of the Frencli 
revolution • 


The elegant pen of Mr Eoscoo has lately afibfded me 
mother curious sketch of a history of ctenls which have not 
happened 

M de Sismondi imagines, against tho opinion of cvci \ his- 
torian, that the death ol Loiciizo de’ iffcdici was a matter ot 
indifference to tho prosperity of Ital\ , as "he could not have 
prevented the different projects which had been matured m 
the French cabinet for tho invasion and conquest of Italy 
aiidthcrefoic he concludes that all histonans are mistaken 
who bestow' on Lorenzo tho honour of having preserved the 
peace ofltaly because the great invasion that overthrew it 
mu not take place till tw o j ears after his death ” Sir Eoscoo 
has philosopliically vindicated thO honour winch his hero has 

^'Inch in this 

arfade has been developed “Though Lorenzo do’, Media 

took^W^®'’ the important events that 

2 thp kS n T of Europe, It by no means follows 

I faSfrs T+ f fi equally indifferent to 
the affairs of Italy, or that cucumstances would have been 

e same m ^e he had lived, as in the event of his death” 
Mr Eoscoe then proceeds to show how Lorenzo’s “nrudent 
measures and pioper repiesentations inio-ht probabFv have 

p^venW tie P-^nch expedition, «h.ch 
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Was froquentlj on tlie poinfc of abandoning Lorcnro would 
not oertainly ha\e taUcn the prccipit.\tc measures of his sou 
Piero, in suiiendering the Florentine forti esses His fannl^ 
would not in consequence have been exiicllcd the cit\ , a 
powerful mind might have influenced the discordant politics 
of the Italian princes in one common defence , a slight oppo- 
sition to the fiigitiic army of France, at the pass of F.iro, 
might have giicn the Fiench soveicigns a nholesome lesson, 
and prevented those bloody contests that w ere soon aftei w ards 
icnewed in Italy As a single lemovc at chess vaues the 
whole game, so the de-ith of an indixidual of such importance 
in the afiairs of Europe as Lorenzo de’ Medici could not lad 
of producing such a cliangc in its political relations as must 
ha\ e varied them in an incalculable degree ” Pigiiotli also 
describes the state of Italy at this time Had Lorenzo lived 
to liaie seen his son eleiatcd to the papaci, this histornn, 
adopting our piesent principle, evclainib, “ A happj era foi 
Italy and Tuscany had tiidk occunnro' On this head we 
can, indeed, bo only allowed to conjecture, but the fancy, 
guided by ro.ison, may expatiate at will in this tmagina) >/ 
state, and contemplate Italy ro-unitcd by a sti oiigcr bond, 
ilouiishiiig under its own institutions and arts and deln ered 
from nil those lamented struggles which occuired within so 
short a period of time ” 

Wldtalvcr, in his “Vindication of Mar\ Queen of Scots,” 
lins a speculation in the true spirit of this article When 
such dependence was made upon Elizabeth’s dying without 
issue, the Countess of Shrewsbury had her son purposely 
residing in London, with two good nnd able ho^^e'5 continunlly 
icady to gi\e the eai best intelligence of the sick Elizabeth’s 
death to the imprisoned Mary' On this the historian obsen cs, 
“And had this not improbahle event actually talcn place, 
what a different eomplexion tcould our history have assumed 
from what it wears at present I Mary w ould ha\ e been c»imcd 
from a pnson to a throne Her w ise conduct in prison w ould 
have been appl ludcd by all From Tutbury, from Sheffield, 
nnd from Clntsworth, she would hare been taid to hue 
touched w'lth a gentle aud masterly' h iiid the springs that 
actuated all the nation, against the death of her ty i-anincal 
cousin,” &c So ductile is history m the hands of man * and 
BO pcculiarh does it bend to the force of success, and warp 
With the warmth of prosperity ’ 

Thus important e\ent<5 haie been nearly occurring, which, 
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however, did not talce place , and others have happened which 
may he tiaccd to accident, and to the chaiacter oi an iiidm- 
dual "Wo shall enlarge our conception of the nature of 
human events, and gatlicr some useful instruction in our 
histoneal reading bj' pausing at intervals, contemplating, 
for a moment, on ceilam events tvlitch have not happened > 


OF FALSE POLITICAL FEPOFTS. 

“A PAISE leport, if believed duiing throe days, may bo of 
gieat sen ICC to a goveniment ” This political maxim has 
been ascribed to Cithaiine de’ Medici, an adept in coups 
d Slat, the atcana intpern/ Between solid l^ing and dis- 
guised truth theie is a diilcrcnce known to ivnters skilled in 
“the art of governing mankind by deceiving them,” as 
politics, ill-understood, have been delincd, and as, indeed, all 
partv-politics are These forgers piefei to use the fiuth 
d sguiaed to the gross Action When the real truth can no 
longer be concealed, then they can conAdcntly refer to it, 
for the}' can still es.pI iin and obscure, wlnle they secure on 
their side the part^ whose cause they have adiocated. A 
curious leader of history maj discovei the temporary and 
sometimes the lasting advantages of spreading mmoius de- 
signed to disguise, or to counteract the real state of things 
Such repoits, set a going, seive to break down the sharp and 
fatal point of a panic, w Inch might instantly occur , in this 
way the public is saved from the Jiorrors of consternation, 
and the stupefnction of despair These rumours give a 
breathing time to prepaie for the disaster, which is doled out 
cautiously , and, as might bo shown, in some (uiscs these Aist 
reports have lefb an event in so ambiguous a state, that a 
doubt may still ause whether these repoits weie really desti- 
tute of tiuth 1 Such reports, once printed, enter into history, 
and sadly perplex the honest historian Of a battle foimht 
m a remote situation, both parties for a long time, at home, 
may dispute the victory after the event, and the pen may 
piolong what the sword had long decided This has. been 
c'»c|imstanco of several of the most important 
w'liich the fate of Europe has hung, were we to 

Stlll doubt Of tile 

Sto .r. f ^ l^een often raised 

into an arranged battle, and a defeat concealed in an account 
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of the Ivillcd anti wounded, white victory has been claimed by 
both paitiesi Yillcioy, in all his ciicounlcrs with Marl* 
borough, alw'l^3 sent home despatches hy which no one 
could suspect that he was discomfited. Pompe^, after his 
fatal battle with Cnsar, sent letters to all the provinces and 
cities of the Romans, describing w ith greater courage than 
he had fought, so that a rcpoit generally prc\ ailed that 
Ca3snr had lost the battle Plutarch informs us, that thicc 
bundled writers had described tho battle of Marathon Many 
doubtless had copied their predecessors , but it would perhaps 
ha\e surprised us to have observed how materially some dif- 
fered 111 their narratii cs 

In looking over a collection of manuscript letters of tho 
times of James the First, I was struck by the contradictory 
reports of the result of the famous battle of Lutzen, so glorious 
and so fatal to Gustavus Adolphus , the victory was some- 
times reported to have been obtamed by the Sw edes , but a 
general uncertainty, a sort of m3 story, agitated the majority 
of the nation, who wore staunch to tho prote&tant cause 
Plus state of anxious suspense lasted a considerable time 
The fatal tnitli graduallj coxae out tn reports changing in their 
p) ogress , if the victory was allowed, the death of the Pro- 
testant Hero closed all hope* The histonin of Gustav us 
Adolphus observes on this occaaion, that “ Few couiicrs weio 
better leccived than those who convejed the accounts of the 
king’s death to declared enemies or concealed ill-wishcrs , nor 
did the report greatlj displease the court of Whitehall, where 
the iiiinutrj', as it usuallj happens in cases of timiditj', had 
its degree of apprehensions for fear the event should not be 
true, and, as 1 have learnt from good authoritj'’, imposed 
silence on the news-writers, and intimated tho same to the 
pulpit in c.ise any funeral encomium might proceed from that 
quarter ” Although the motive assigned bj' the writer, that 
of the sccict indisposition of the cabinet of James the Fast 
towards the fortunes of Gustav ns, is to me bv' no means cer- 
tain, unquestionably the knowledge of this disastrous event 
was long kept back by a timid ministrv’'," and the fluctuating 
reports probably regulated by their designs 

The same circumstmce occurred on another important 
event in modem historj*, wherevvc maj' observe the artiflcc of 
party writers in disguising or suppressing the real fact This 
w at> the famous battle of the IJojnic 'llic rrencli catholic 
party long reported that CJouiit Lauzun had won the battle, 
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Hftd tlinfc 'William the Third was hilled Bussi Eahulin In 
some memoim, in nhich he nppears to e J 

events without scrutinising their truth, says, - 1 chronickd t 
account accoiding as the first reports gave out, Y,®” ® 
length tlie real fact reached them, the party did not like to 
lose their pretended victoi v ” Pere Londel, who published 
a register of the times, uhieh is favourably noticed in the 
“ Nouvelles do la Eepublique des Lettres,’ tor “Os 

recorded the event in this deceptive manner* “The Jiattleol 
the Boyne m Ireland , Sdiomberg is killed there at the head 
of the English ” This is “ an cqmiocator The writer re- 
solved to conceal the defeat of James’s party, and cautiously 
suppresses any mention of a victory, but very carefully 
a reid fact, by nlnch his readers would hardly doubt of the 
defeat of the English • Wo are so accustomed to this trafne 
of false reports, that n e arc scarcely an are that many impor- 
tant events recorded in history were in their day strangely 
disguised by such mystify mg accounts Tins we can only 
discover bj'' reading prnatc letters mitten at the moment 
Bayle has* collected scieral remarkable absurdities of this 
kind, n hich were spi ead abroad to ansn or a temporary pui 
pose, but nliich had never been known to us bad these 
coritempoi ary letters not been published A report n as pre- 
aalcnt in Holland in 1580, that the kings of Franw and 
Spam and the Duke of Alva were dead, a felicity which for 
a time sustained the exhausted spirits of the revolutionists 
At the inva<!ion of the Spanish Armada, Burleigh spread 
lepoitsof the thumb-screw <«, and other instruments of torture, 
■which the Spaniards had brought with them, and thus m- 
flamcd the hatred of the nation The horrid story of the 
bloody Colonel Kirk is considered as one of those political 
forgenes to serve the purpose of blackenmg a zealous pai'tisan 
False reports are sometimes stratagems of war WHien 
the chiefs of the League had lost the battle at Ivry, with an 
army broken and discomfited they still kept possession of 
Pans meiely by imposing on the inhabitants all sorts of 
false reports, such as the death of the king of Haaarre at the 
foituuate moment when vietorj*, undetermined on which side 
to incline, turned for the Leagueis , and they ga\e out false 
reports of a number of victones they had elsewdiere obtained. 
Such tales, distributed in pamphlets and ballads among a 
people agitated by doubts and fears, arc gladly believed; 
flattering their -nislics or soothing their al irms, they contn- 
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buixi to tlicir ease, and are too ngieeablc to allow time for 
reflection 

The Instory of a report creating a panic may be traced in 
tho Irish insunection, in the curious memoirs of James the 
Second A forged proclamation of the Prince of Orange uas 
set forth by one Spoke, and a rumom spread that the Insh 
troops Aierc killing and burning in all parts of the kingdom ’ 
A magiC'likc panic instantly ran through the people, so that 
in one quarter of the town of Drogheda the} imagined that 
the other was filled with blood and rum During this panic 
pregnant women miscarried, aged persons died with terror, 
while the truth was, that the Irish themselves were disarmed 
and dispel sed, in utter w ant of a meal or a lodging ! 

In the unhapp> times of our cn il wars under Charles tho 
Fust, the newspapers and the pnvate letters aflord specimens 
of this political contriA ance of false reports of cvcr> species 
No extravagance of invention to spicad a terror against a 
party was too gross, and tho cit}' of London was one day 
alarmed that tho royalists were occupied b} a plan of blowing 
up tho nver Thames, by an immense quantity of powder 
warehoused at the river-side , and that there existed an or- 
ganised though invisible brothcihood of manv thousands with 
consecrated kntves, and those who hesitated to gi\e credit to 
such rumours wore branded as malignants, who took not the 
danger of the parliament to heart Forged conspiracies and 
reports of great but distant Mctoncs were inventions to keep 
up the spirit of a party, but oftencr prognosticated some in- 
tended change in the government When they were desirous 
of augmenting the arm} , or introducing neiv garrisons, or 
using an extreme measure with the citi, or the royalists, 
there w as alw aj s a new conspiracy set afloat , or w hen any 
great aflhir was to he earned m parliament, letters of great 
Mctories were published to dishearten the opposition, and 
infuse additional boldness in their owm party If the report 
lasted only a few da^ s, it obtained its puiqiosc, and a enfied 
the obsen atlon of Cathanne de’ Medici Tho«e politicians 
wlio raise such false reports obtain their end like the archi- 
tect who, in building an arch, supports it with circular props 
and pieces of timber, or any temiibraiy lubbish, till he closes 
the arch ; and when it can support itself, he throws awaj tho 
props 1 Tlicrc is no class of political 1} ing w Inch can w ant 
for illustration if we consult the records of our civil wars, 
there we may trace the whole art in all the nice management 
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of its shades, its qualities, and its more complicated parts, 
fiom invective to puff, and fiom inucndo to prevarication! 
we may admire the sci upulous con ection of a lie winch they 
had told, by another w inch they are telling ! and tnplo lying 
to overreach their opponents Koyalists and Parliamenta- 
rians were alike , for, to tell one great truth, “ the father of 
lies ” is of no party 

As “nothing is new under the sun,” so this art of deceiving 
the public was unqnestionablj' practised among the ancients 
Syphax sent Scipio ivoid that he could not unite with the 
Ponians, but, on the contrai3% had declared for the Carthagi- 
nians The Homan army were then anxiouslj'^ waiting for his 
expected succouis Scipio was caicful to show the utmost 
civility to these ambassadon,, and ostentatiousl}' treated them 
with pi events, that liis soldiers might believe they were only 
rctuining to hasten the armj' of Sjphax to join the Homans 
Livy censures the Roman consul, who, after the defeat at 
Cannee, told the deputies of the allies the w hole loss thej' had 
sustained “ This consul,” says Livj% “ by giung too faithful 
and open an account of his defeat, made both himself and his 
aimy appear still more contemptible” The result of the 
simplicity of the consul was, that the allies, despairing that 
the Romans w'ould ever recover their losses, deemed it pru- 
dent to make teims ivith Hannibal Plutarch tells an amu- 
sing stoiy, in his waj', of the natural piogiess of a leport 
which was coiitiaiy to the wishes of the goveinmeiit, the 
unhappy reporter suffered punishment as long as the rumour 
prevailed, though at last it proved true A sti anger landing 
from Sicilj', at a barber’s shop, delivered all the particulars of 
the defeat of the Athenians, of which, however, the people 
were yet uninformed The barber leaves untiimmed the re- 
porter’s beard, and flies away to vent the news in the city, 
wheie ho told the Archons what he had heard The whole 
city was tin own into a ferment The Ai chons called an 
assembly of the people, and produced the luckless barber, who 
in confusion could not give any^ satisfactorj’' account of the 
hrst reporter Ho was condemned as a spreader of false 
news, and a disturbei of the public quiet, for the Athenians 

* One of the west absurd reports that ever frightsncd private society 
was that which prevailed in Pans at the end of the seventeenth century 
It was, that the Jestuts used a poisoned snufi'which they gave to their oppo- 
nents, wnth the fashionnUc pobteness of the day in ' ‘offering a pinch 
and which for a time deterr^ the custom 
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coiild not imngme but that thej were invincible • The barber 
tins di egged 'to the i\liecl and tortured, till the disaster was 
more than confirmed Ba^le, referring to this stoiy, ob- 
serves, tint had the barber reported a victoij', though it had 
proved to be false, he would not hare been punished , a shrew d 
observation, whicb occurred to him from Ins recollection of 
the fate, of Stratoclcs This peison persuaded the Athenians 
to perform a public saenfiee and thanksgiving for a \ictory 
obbuued at sea, though he well knew at the time that the 
Athenian fleet had been totally defeated When the calamity 
could no longer be concealed, the people chaigcd him with 
being an impostor but Stratoclcs saved his life and mollified 
their anger by the pleasant tuin he gave the whole afiaii 
*' Have 1 done j ou any injury ?” said he “ Is it not owing 
to me that j ou hav c spent three daj s in the pleasures of 
victory ?” I think that this spreader of good, but fictitious 
news, should have occupied the wheel of the luckless barber, 
who had spread bad but true news, for the barber had no in- 
tention of deception, but Stratoclcs had , and the question 
here to bo tried, was not the truth or the falsity of the rc- 
poits, but w’hcthcr the reporters intended to deceive their 
icllow-citizcns ? The “ Chronicle” and the ” Post” must bo 
challenged on such a juiy, and all the race of news-senbes, 
whom Patiii charactenscs as hominum genus audacissimum 
mendacmimim avidissmum Latin superlatives arc too nch 
to suflcTn translation But what Patm sa^s in his Letter 
856 maj be applied “These writers insert in their papers 
things' they do not know , and ought not to vv rite It is the 
Same trick that is pi lying which was foimerly plijed, it is 
the very same farce, onl> it is cichibitcd by new actore The 
worst circumstance, I think, in this is, that this tnek will 
continue phj ing a long course of v ears and that the pub ic 
suffer a great deal too much by it 
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M v.irj7scnipxs arc suppressed or destroyed from motives which 
require to be noticed Plagiarists, at least, have the merit of 
proserv'ation they may blush at their artifices, and deserve 
the pillorv but their practices do not incur the capital crime 
of feloliy SerusSi, the writer of the curious Life of Tasso, was 
guilty of an extraordinary suppression in his zeal for the 
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poet’s memory The story remains to he tolcl, for it is hut 
little known 

Galileo, m early life, was a lecturer at the university of 
l?isa delighting in poetical studies, he was then moie of a 
ciitic than a philosopher, and had Anosto hy heart This 
great man caught tho literary mama which broke out about 
his time, when the Oruscans so absurdly began their “ Con- 
troversie Tassesehe," and raised up two poetical factions, 
which infected the Italians with a national lever Tasso and 
Aiiosto weio perpetually weighed and outweighed against 
each other, Galileo wiote annotations oh Tasso, stanza after 
stanza, and without leserve, ti eating the majestic baid with 
a severity which must have thrown the Tassoists into an 
agony Oui critic lent his manuscript to Jacopo Mazzoni, 
VI ho, probably being a disguised Tassoist, by some account- 
able means contrived that the manuscript should be absolutely 
lost • — to the deep i egret of the authoi and all the Anos- 
toists The philosophei descended to his grave — not with- 
out occasional groans — nor without e'vulting reimniscenccs of 
tlie blowt) he had in his youth inflicted on the great iival of 
Ariosto— and the rumoui of such a work long floated on tra- 
dition' Two centuries had neaily elapsed, when Serassi, 
employ od on his elaborate Life of Tasso, among his uninter- 
rupted reseaiches in the public librniies of Kome, discoveied 
a miscellaneous volume, in which, on a cursoiy examination, 
he found deposited the lost manusenpt of Galileo ' It was a 
shock from which, peihaps, the zealous biographer of Tasso 
never fanly recovered, the awful name of Galileo sanctioned 
the aspenty of critical decision, and more particulaily the 
severe icmniks on the language, a subject on which the Ita- 
lians are so moi bully delicate, and so trivially grave Serassi’s 
conduct on this occasion was at once political, timoious, and 
cunning Gladly would he have annihilated the original, but 
this w as impossible ' It was some consolation that the manu- 
hciipt was totally unknown — ^for having got mixed with others, 
it had accidentally been passed over, and not cntcied into the 
catalogue, his own diligent eye only had detected its exist- 
ence “ PFessuno Jin o) a sa, fuon di me, se vi sta, nh dove 
sia, e cost non poira daist alia luce*' &t. But in the tiuo 
spirit of a collector, avaricious of all things connected with his 
pursuits, Serassi cautiously, but completely’', transcribed the 
precious manuscript, with an intention, according to his me- 
moi’andum, to unravel all its sophistry. However, although 
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Uio Al)b.ite never w anted leisme, he peibe\cred in his silence, 
yet ho often trembled lest some futuie explorer of manuscupts 
might be found ns shaipsighted as himself He was so cau- 
tious as not even to venture to note down the library where 
the m'lnuscilpt was to be found, and to this day no one ap- 
lears to ha\e fallen on the volume • On the death of Sorassi, 
iis papers came to the hands of the Duke of Gen, a lover of 
iterature , the transenptofthe jet undiscovered original was 
)hen leveiiled ’ and this secret history of the manusciipt was 
draivn from a note on the title-page written by Serassi him- 
self To satisfy the urgent cuiiosity of the literati, these 
annotations on Tasso by Galileo were published in 1793 
Here is a work, which, fiom its earliest stage, much pains had 
been taken to suppress , but Serassi’b collecting passion indu- 
cing him to preserve what ho himself so much wished should 
never appeal, finally occasioned its publication ! It adds oiiu 
CMdcnceto the many which pio\c that such simstci practices 
have been fiequcntly used by the historians of a paity, poetic 
or politic 

Unquestionably this entiie suppression of manuscripts Ins 
been too fiequcntly practised It is suspected that our his>- 
toncal antiquai j’, Speed, owed many obligations to the learned 
Hugh Broughton, foi ho possessed a i ast number of his MSS 
which lie burnt ■\^^ly did ho burn ? If persons place them- 
bclvcs in suspicious situations, they must not complain if they 
be suspected "Wo ha\c had historians wdio, whencier they 
met with information which has not suited their historical 
system, or their inicterato prejudices, ha\e emplojedinteipo- 
lations, ca^tiations, and forgeries, and in some cases have 
annihilated the entire document Leland’s in\aluable manu- 
senpts w’crc left at his death in the confused state in w hicli 
the mind of the writci had sunk, oiercome by his incessant 
labours, when tl>s rojal antiquai y was. cmplojed by Henry 
the Eighth to write our national antiquities “His scatteicd 
manuscripts wore long a common prey to many wdio neier 
acknowledged then fountain head, among these suppiessors 
and dilapidatois pre-eminentlj stands the crafty Italian Polj - 
dore Vergil, w ho not onlj drew largely from this source, but, 
to cover the robbery, did not omit to depreciate the father of 
our antiquities — an act of a piece w itli the character of the 
man, who is said to liai e collected and burnt a greater number 
of histoncal MSS than would ha\ c loaded a wagon, to jirevcnt 
the detection of the numerous fibrications m Ins history of 
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England, winch was composed to gratify hlarv and the 
Catholic cause 

The Harleian manuscupt, 7379, is a collection of state* 
letters This MS has four Iea\e's entirely torn out, and is 
accompanied h}' this oxtraordinaiy memorandum, signed by 
the principal librarian 


“ Upon examination of this booh, ISTox 
four last kaves were torn out 


12, 1701, these 
“C Moutos 


“ Mom Nov 12, sent down to Mrs Macaulay ’* 


As no memorandum of the name of any student to whom 
a manuscript IS delivered for Ins researches was ever made, 
before or since, or m the nature of things will ever be, this 
memorandum must in\ oU e our female histornn in the obloquy 
of this dilapidation * Such dishonest practices of partgr' 
feeling, indeed, aie not peculiar to an}' party In Eoscoe’s 
“Illustrations” of his Life of Loienzode’ Medici, w’e discover 
that Fabroni, whoso character scarcely admits of suspicion, 
appeals to haie known of the existence of an unpublished 
Icttci of Sixtus IV, which invokes that pontiff deeply m 
the assassination projected by the Pazzi , but he carefully 
suppressed its notice j et, in liih conscience, he could not 
avoid alluding to such documents, which he concealed by his 
silence Boscoe has apologised for Fabioni oi erlooking this 
decisive evidence of the guilt of the hypocritical ])onti{F 
in the mass of manuscripts, a ciicumstanco not likely to 
have occurred, how'ever, to this laborious histoncal inquiroi 
All paity feeling IS the same aciuo spirit with an opposite 


* It iB Jim. about thirty bovcu years ago Einco I first published this 
Meedote , at the same time I received information that our female his 
Mimn and dilapidator had acted m this manner more than once. At that 
distance of time this rumour, so notorious nt tho British Muscuta, it was 
imposablo to anthenticate. Tho Bov William Graham, tho surviving 
busband of Mis Macaulay, intempcrately culled on Dr Morton, lu u voty 
advanced penod of life, to declare that » it appeared to him that the bote 
not Mntmn anj evidence that the leaves were torn out by Jlrs 
Waranlay It was more apparent to tho unprejudiced that the doctor 
singularly lost the use of his memory, when he could not 
iT* perhaps, at tho time ho was compelled 

unfriendly to Mre Macaulay’s political 
nf Whitelocko’s “Diary of his Emlms^to' the 

ssoK Si 
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direction AVehave a remarlcable case, m here almost into- 
rcbting liistoiical production lias been silently annihilated by 
the consent of hath parties Tliere once existed an important 
diary of a aery estraoidinai} character, Sir Geoige Seville, 
afterwards Marquis of Halifax This master-spirit, for such 
I am inclined to consider the author of the little book ol 
“ Maxims and Reflections,” with a philosophical indifference 
ippcars to haa o held in equal contempt all the factions of his 
times, and consequently has often incurred their sea ere cen- 
sures Among other things, the Marquis of Halifax had 
noted down the cona crsation he had had with Charles the 
Second, and the great and busj* characters of the age Of 
this curious secret history there existed two copies and the 
noble writer imagined that by this means he had carefully 
secured their existence , aet both copies were destroyed from 
opposite motives , the one at the instigation of Pope, who 
aras alarmed at flnding some of the catholic intrigues of the 
court developed , and the other at the suggestion of a noble 
friend, who was equally shocked at discovering that his parliy, 
the Revolutionists, had sometimes practibed mean and dis- 
honourable deceptions It is in these legacies of honourable 
men, of whatever party the^y maj be, that we expect to find 
truth and sincerity, but thus it happens that the last hope 
of posterity is frustrated b^ the art dices, or the maligmt}, of 
these party-passions Pulteney, afterwards the Earl of Bath, 
had also prepared memoirs of his times, which he proposed to 
confide to Dr Douglas, bishop of Salisbury, to be composed 
by the bishop , but his lordship’s heir, the General, insisted 
on destroy mg these authentic documents, of the value of 
which we ha% e a notion bj one of those conversations which 
the earl was m the habit of indulging with Hooke, w horn he 
at that time api>ears to have intended for his hi<%tonan The 
Earl of Anglesea’s MS Histoiy of the Troubles of Ireland, 
and also a Diary of his own Times, have been suppressed , a 
busy obsen er of his contemporaries, his tale would matendly 
have asblbtcd a later historian 

The same hostility to manuscripts, as may be easily ima- 
gined, has occurred, perhaps more frequently, on the continent 
1 shall furnish one considerable fact A French canon, Claude 
Jol}*, a bold and Icarneil writer, had finibhcd an ample life of 
Erasmus, which included a lustorj of the restoration of lite- 
rature at the close of the fifteenth and the lH*gmning of the 
mteenth centuiy Colomies tells us, that the author ‘had 
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read over the works of Erasmus seven times, wo lla^c posi« 
tivo evidence that tlie MS was finished for tho^ press the 
Cardinal dc Noaillcs would examine the W'orlc himself, this 
important history was not only suppressed, hut the hope 
entertained, of finding it among the cardinal’s papers, was 
never realised 

These are instances of the annihilation of history* but 
there ib a paitial suppression, or castration of passages, equally 
fatal to the cause of tiuth , a practice too prcialent among 
the first editors of memoirs such deprivations of the 
text wo have lost important truths, while, in some cases, by 
inteipolations, wo have been loaded with the fictions of a 
party Oiiginal memoirs, when published, should non be de- 
posited at tliat greit institution, consecrated to our national 
history — the British Museum, to be \crified at all times In 
Lord Hcrbcit’s history of Ilenry the Eighth* I find, by a 
manuscript note, that seieral things were not permitted to 
bo printed, and that the original MS was supposed to be in 
Mr Sheldon’s custody, m 1087 Camden told Sir Kobert 
Filmoro that he was not sufiered to print nil his annals of 
Elizabeth , but he providently sent tlicic expurgated passages 
to Be Thou, who punted them faithfully , and it is remark- 
able that De Thou himself used the same precaution in the 
continmtiou of his owm historj lYe like remote truths, but ’ 
ti uths too near us ne\ or fail to alarm ourselves, our con- 
nexions, and our parly* Milton, m composing his History 
of England, intioduccd, in the third book, a vcr\ remarkable 
digi cssion, on the characters of the Long P.irhaincnt , a most 
animated description of a class of jiolitical adventurers with 
whom modern histoiy has presented many* parallels. From 
tcndeiiicss to a party then imagined to be subdued, it was 
struck out by command, nor do I find it restituted in 
Eennett’s Collection of English Histones This admirahlo 
and. exquisite delineation has been piesened in a pamphlet 
printed in 1681, whieh has foilunatcly exhibited one ot the 
waimcbt pictuies m design and colounng by* a master’s 

« wi, 4 important xolnmcs of secret histoiy, 

AVhitelocke s Memorials,” was published by Arthur, Earl 
of Anglesea, m 1682, who took considerable liberties with 
the manuscript, another edition appeared in 1732, which 
i^torcd tho many important passages through which the 

tioi I*®''® castrating pen The restitu- 

tion Oi the castiated passages has not much mcreased th» 
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mngmtade of this folio volume, for the omissions ustml'y 
consisted of a charactcnstic stroke, or short critic il opinion, 
'which did not harmonise mth the private feelings of the inrl 
of Anglcsca In consequence of the volume not being much 
enlai^d to the eye, and being unaccompanied hv a single lino 
of preface to inform us of the -valne of this more complete 
edition, the booksellers imagine that there can he no matenal 
difference between the twoSlitions, and wonder at the biblio- 
pohcal mi sterj that they can afford to sell the edition of 1 0S2 
at ten shilhngs, and ha\e five gmneas for the edition of 1732 * 
Hume who, I have been told, wrote his history usually on a 
sofa, with the epicurean indolence of his fine genius, always 
refers to the old truncated and faithless edition of Whitelocko 
— so little in his day did the cntical history of books enter 
into the siudics of authors, or such was the carelessness of 
our historian • There is more philosophy m editions than 
some philosophers are aware of Perhaps most “ Memoirs” 
have been nnfaithfully pubbshed, “ curtailed of their fair pro- 
portions ,” and not a few might be noticed which subsequent 
editors have restored to their original state, by imitmg their 
dislocated limbs Unquestionably Passion has sometimes 
annihilated manuscripts, and tamely revenged itsdf on the 
papers of hated wnters* Lonis the Fourteenth, with his 
own hands alter the death of F6n61on, bnmt all tlie manu- 
scripts which the Duke of Buigundy had preserved of his 
preceptor. 

As an example of the suppressors and dilapidators of manu- 
Ecnpts, I shall give an extraordmaiy fact concerning Loms 
the Fourteenth, more in his favour His character appears, 
hko some other historical personages, eqiially disguised by 
adulation and calumny. That monarch was not the Hero 
which his revocation of the edict of Hantes made him seem 
to the French rprotestants He was far from approving of 
the violeut measures of his cathohe clei^ This opinion of 
that sovereign was, however, carefully suppressed, when his 
« Instructions to the Daupl^” were first published. It is 
now ascertmned that Iiouis the Fourteenth was for many 
years equally zealous and industrious; and, among other 
_nseful attempts, composed an elaborate "Discours” for the 
dauphin for his future conduct The king gave his manu- 
script to Pehssonte revise; hut after the revision our royal 
WTiter frequently inserted additional paraijraphs Tlie work 
trst appeared in an anonymous "Ilecueil''d’Opui.cules Litte- 
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raires, Amsterclam, 1767,” winch Baibier in his “ Anonymcs,” 
tells us was “ r€dig6 par Pehsson , le tout puhh6 par rAhbo 
Olivet ” When at length the printed ivork was collated with 
the manuscript onginal, seveial suppressions of the royal senti- 
ments appeared, and the editors, too catholic, had, with more 
particular caution, thrown aside what cleaily showed Louis 
the Fourteenth was far from approving of the violences used 
against the protestants The following passage Tias entirely 
omitted “It seems to me, my son, that those uho employ 
extreme and violent remedies do not know the nature of the 
evil, occasioned in part by heated minds, which, left to them- 
selves, would insensibly be evtinguibhed, rather than rekindle 
them afresh by the force of contiadiction , above all, when - 
the corruption is not confined to a small number, but difiused 
through all parts of the stito, besides, the Eeformers-said 
many tine things ' The best method to have reduced little 
by little the Huguenots of my kingdom, was not to have 
pursued them by any direct severity pomted at them ” 

Lady Mary Wortley Montague is a icmarkable instance of 
an author nearly lost to the nation , she is only known to 
postenty by a chance publication , foi such were her famous 
Tuikish letters, the manuscript of which her family once pur- 
chased with an intention to suppress, but the}' w eic frustrated 
by a transcript The more recent letters were reluctantly 
exti acted out of the family tranks, and surrendeied in ex- 
change for certain family documents, which had fallen into 
the hands of a bookseller Had it depended on her relatives, 
the name of Lady Mary had only reached us in the satires of 
Pope The greatei part of her epistolary conespondence 
was destroyed by her mother, and what that good, and 
dothic lady spared, ivas suppressed by tho hereditary auste- 
rity of rank, of which her family was too susceptible The 
entire correspondence of this admirable writer and studious 
woman (for once, in perusing some unpublished letters of 
Lady Maiy’s, I discovered that “she had been m the habit 
of reading seven hours a day for many years”) would uU- 
doubtedly have exhibited a fine statue, instead of the torso 
we now possess , and we might have lived with her ladyship, 
as we do with Madame de Sevigne This I have mentioned 
elsewhere, but I have smeo discovered .that a considerable 
■* correspondence of Lady Mary’s, for moie than twenty years, 
With the widow of Colonel Fonestei, who had retired in 
Uome) has been stifled in the bjrth. These letters^ with 
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other MSS of Lady Mar^ % were given hj Mrs Forrester to 
Philip Thicbnessc, with a discretionary power to publish 
They were held as a great acquisition by Tliiekncsse, and Ins 
bookseller, hut when they had printed off the first thousand 
sheets, there acre parts which they considered might gi\o 
pain to some of the family Thicknesso says, “ Lad> Mary 
had in many places been uncommonly severe upon her hus- 
band, for all her letters uerc loaded with a scrap or two of 
poetry at him ”* A negotiation took place with an agent of 
Lord Bute's, after some time Jiliss Forrester put m her 
claims for the MSS , and then hole terminated, as Thick- 
ncssc tells us, in lier obtnmmg a pension, and Lord Bute all 
the MSS 

The late Duke of Bndgeuatei, I am informed, burnt mar.y 
of the numerous family papers, and bricked up a quantity, 
which, uhen opened after his death, were found to have 
perished It is said he declared that he did not choose that 
lus ancestors should ho traced back to a person of a mean 
trade, which it seems might possibly have been the case 
The loss now cannot bo appreciated , but unquestionably 
stores of history, and perhaps of htcrature, uero sacnOced 
Milton’s mauusenpt of Comusuas published from the Bridge- 
water collection, for it had escaped the bricking up * 

Mauusenpts of great mterest are frequently snpprcsscd 
from the shameful indiifcrcnce of the possessors 

Mr Mathias, in his Essay on 6ra\, tells us, that “in addi- 
tion to the valuable manuscripts of Mr Gray, there is reason 
to tbiiik that there were some other papers, foha Sibylla, in 
thcpossc's'^ion of hlr Mason, bub though a very dihgentnnd 
anxious inquiry has been made after them, they cannot he dis- 
covered since lus death There was, however one fragment, 
by Mi* Mason’s own dcscnption of it, of very groat \alue, 
namely, ‘ The Plan of an intended Speech in iJatm on his 
appointment as Profescor of Modem History in the Univer- 
sity of Cambndge ” Mr Mason says, “ Immediately on his 
nppomtment, jlfr. Gray sketched out an admirable plan for 
luB inauguration speech, in which, after enumerating the 
preparatory and auxiliary studies requisite, such as ancient 
history, geography, chronology, he descended to the 
aathentic sources of the science, such as pubho treaties, state 
♦ lEhcre was one passage he recollected — • 

Jnst left my ted 

A Idelcn trank] and scarce a dreaming bead 1 

6 0 2 
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records, private correspondence of ambassadors, &c He also 
mote the e'vordium ol this thesis, not, indeed, so correct as 
to he given b}' way of fragment, but so spirited in point of 
sentiment, as leaves it much to bo regretted that he did not 
proceed to its conclusion ” This fri^ment cannot now bo 
found , and after so very interesting a description of its value 
and oi its importance, it is difficult to conceive how Mr. 
Mason could pic\ ail upon himself to withhold it If there be 
a subject on which moie, perhaps, than on any other, ituould 
have been peculiarly desirable to know and to follow the tram 
of the ideas of Gray, it is that of modern lustory, in which 
no man was more intimately, more accurately, or more exten- 
sively conversant than our poet A bkctch or plan from his 
hand, on the subjects of hiutory, and on those which belonged 
to it, might have taught succeeding ages how to conduct 
these impoitant researches with national advantage, and, 
hke some wand of divination, it might liaie 

Pointed to beds vhoro soveroiga gold doth grow * 

Dbtdek 

I suspect that I could point out the place in which these 
precious “folia Sibjllm” of Giay’s he interred, they would 
no doubt be found among other Sibylline leaves of Mason, m 
two large bovcb, which lie left to the care of his executors 
Thebe gentlemen, as I am informed, are so extremely careful 
of them, as to have intrepidly resisted the importunity of 
some lovers of literature, whose curiosity has been aroused by 
the secreted Ireabures It is a misfoitune which has fre- 
quently attended this soit of bequests of literary men, that 
they have left their mauusenpts, like their household furni- 
ture, and m several cases wo find that many legatees con- 
ceive that all mauusenpts arc either to be burnt, like obsolete 
receipts, or to bo nailed down in a box, that they may not 
stir a lawsuit' 


In a mann<^cnpt note of the times, I find that Sir Richard 
Raker, the author of a chronicle, formerly the most popular 
one, died in the Fleet , and that his son-in-law, who had all 
hiB papers, burnt them for waste-paper, and he said that 
he thought Sir Richard’s life was among them An autd- 
biography of those days which we should now highly prize 

* I lave seen a transenp^ by tbe favour of a gentleman who sent it U 
me, of Gray s “ Directions for Eeading History ” It had its ment at a 
timcwhenour best histories had not been published, but it « entirely 
.uperseded by the admirable “ildtbode” of Lturlet du Prosnov ^ 
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Atbong these ittutilators of mannscnjits we cannot too 
strongly remonstrate with tho<;o who ha\c the care of th« 
works ofi otiicrs, and convert them into a vehicle for their 
own particular purposes, even when the^' run directly counter 
to the knowledge and opinions of the original writer Hard 
was the fate of honest Anthony Wood, when Dr Fell under- 
took to have his histuiy of Oxibrd translated into Latin , the 
translator, a sullen, dogged fellow , w hen he obsen ed tliat Wood 
was enraged at seeing the periietunl alterations of his copy 
made to please Dr Fell, delighted to alter it the more, 
while the greater executioner supervising the printed sheets, 
by “coritcting, altering, or dishing out wlnt he pleased,” 
compelled the writer publicly to disaiow his own work I 
Such I have heard was the ease of Br3'an Edwards, who com- 
posed the first accounts of Mungo Park Brjan Edw'ards, 
whose personal interests were opposed to the abolishment of 
the slave-trade, would not suifer any passage to stand in 
which the Afnoan traveller had expressed his conviction of 
its inhumawity. Park, among confidential friends, frequently 
complained that his work did not only not contain lits opi- 
nions, but was even interpolated with manj which he utterly 
disclaimed 1 

Suppressed books become ns rare ns manusenpts In some 
researches relating to the history of the Mar-prelate faction, 
that ardent conspiracy against the established IncTarch}', and 
of which the very name is but imperfectly to be triced in 
our history, I discoverod that the books and manuscripts of 
the Mar-prelates have been too cautiously suppressed, or too 
completely destroyed, while those on the other side have 
been as carefully preserved In our national collection, the 
British Museum, we find a great deal against Mar-prelate, 
but not Mar-prelate hlm^elf 

I have written the history of this conspiracy m the third 
volume of “Quarrels of Authors ” 


PAKODIE3. 

A i;a'DT of Vaa lieu celebrity (the term is getting odions, 
particularly to our sgarantes) liad two friends, whom she 
equally admired — an elegant poet and Ins parodist She had 
contrived to prev ent their meeting ns long as her stratagems 
laitcd, till at length she apologist to the serfons bard for in- 
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viting liim when his mock titnbt a n as to he present Asto* 
nished, sho peiceived that both men of genius felt a mutual 
esteem for each other’s opposite talent , the ridiculed had 
perceived no malignity in the playfulness of the parody, and 
even seemed to consider it as a compliment, aware that paro- 
dists do not waste their talent on ohscure productions , while 
the ridiculer himself was very sensible that he was the infe- 
iior poet The lady-cntic had imagined that pahout must 
necessarily he malicious , and in some coses it is said those on 
whom the paiody has been performed have been of the same 
opinion 

Parody strongly resembles mimicry, a principle in human 
nature not so artificial as it appears Man may be well de- 
fined a mimetic animal The African boy, who amused the 
whole liaflo he joumejy^ed with, by mimicking the gestures and 
the voice of the auctioneei who had sold him at the slave- 
market a few days before, could have had no sense of scorn, 
of supenonfy, oi of maligmfy , the boy expenenced merely 
the pleasure of lepeating attitudes and intonations which had 
so forcibly excited his interest The numeious parodies of 
Hamlet’s sohloquy were never made iii dension of that 
solemn monologue, any more than the travesties of Virgil by 
Scan on and Cotton , their authors were never so gaily mad 
as that We have parodies on the Psalms by Luther, 
Dodsley parodied the book of Chronicles, and the senpturo 
style Avas parodied by Pranklm in his beautiful stoiy of 
Abraham , a stoiy he found in Jeremy Taylor, and which 
Taylor borrowed Horn the East, for it is preserved in the 
Persian Sadi Hot one of these ivnters, however, proposed to 
ridicule their originals, some ingenuity in the application 
was all they intended The lady-cntic alluded to had suf- 
feied by a pamc, in imagining that a parody was necessarily a 
conobive satire Had she indeed proceeded one step farther, 
and asserted that parodies might be classed among the most 
mahcious inventions in hteraturo, when they are such as 
Colman and Lloyd made on Gray, m their odes to “ Oblmon 
and Obscunty,”her reading possibly might have supphed the 
matenals of the piesent research 

Parties were frequently practised by the ancients, and 
with them, like ouiselvcs, consisted of a work grafted on 
another Work, but ivhioh turned on a different subject byw 
Blight (Aange of the expressions It might he a sport of 
the innocent child of mirth , or a satirical arrow drawp 
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from tho quiver of caustic cnticism , oi it wits that malig- 
nant art ^\luch oiil^ studies to make the original of tlio 
piiody, however beautiful, contemptible and ridiculous 
Human nature thus enters into the composition of parodies, 
and then variable chaiactcr originates m the purpose of their 
apiilication 

Tliero IS m “ the million” a natural taste for farce after 
tragedy, and they gladly relieve themselves b^ mitigating 
the solemn seriousness of the tragic drama, for thc^ find, 
that it IS but “a step fiom the sublime to the ridiculous.” 
Tlie taste for paiodj will, I fear, always prevail forwliat- 
cvei tends to ridicule a work of genius, is usually very 
agreeable to n groat number of contemporaries In the his- 
tory of parodies, some of the learned have noticed a suppo- 
sititious circumstance, which, however, may have happened, 
for it IS a vor^i natural one When tho rhapsodists, wU* 
strolled fioin town to town to chant diftercnt fragments o/ 
the poems of Homer, had recited, they were immediately 
followed by another set of strollers — buffoons, who made tho 
same audience merry by the burlesque turn which they gave 
to the solemn strams winch had just so deeplj' engaged their 
attention It is supposed that we ha\e one of these traves- 
ticrs of the Iliad in one Sotades, who succeeded hj only 
changing tho measure of the verses withont altering tho 
words, winch entiiely disguised the Homeric character, 
fragments of which, scattered in Dionjsius Halicamassensis, 
I le.ive to the curiosity of the learned Grecian * Homer’s 
Battle of the Frogs and Mice, a learned critic, the elder 
Hcinsms, asserts, was not written by the poet, hut is a 
parody on the poem It is c\ identlj as good-humoured an 
one ns any in tho “ Eejected Addresses ” And it was be- 
cause Homer was the most popular poet that he was mobt 
susceptible of the plajful honouis of the parodist, unless the 
prototvpe IS familiar to us a parody is nothing ’ Of these 
parodists of Homer wc may regret the loss of one, Timon of 
Plnlius, whose parodies were termed SiUi, from Silenus being 
their chief personage , he levelled them at the sophisticm 
philosophers of Ins age, Ins invocation is grafted on tho 
opening of the Hiad, to recount the cval-doings of those hah- 

• HeoTy Stephen appeare first to Lave started this snlgcet of 
his researches have licea barroircd by the AbltS Eallier, to whom, m my 
tnm, 1 am occasionallv indebted Uis little dtssertalmn is in the French 
Academy 6 “iftmoiixs,” tomevu S93 
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biers, whom bo coiTipaies to the bags in ivbich ^olus 
fiited all his winds , balloons inflated with empty ideas 1 ^ 8 
should like to have appropriated some of these sillt, or paro- 
dies of Timon the Sillograpb, which, however, hecm to have 
been at times calumnious * Shenstone’s “ School Mistress, 
and some few other ludicious poems, derive much of them 
ment from parody 

This ta'^te for parodies was very prevalent with the Gre- 
cians, and IS a species of humour winch perhaps has been too 
larely practised by the moderns Cervantes has some pas- 
sages ot this nature in his parodies of the old chivalric ro- 
mances, Fielding, in some jiarts of Ins “Tom Jones” and 
“ Joseph Andrews,” in his burlesque poetical desciiptions, and 
Swift, in his “ Battle of Books,” and “ Tale of a Tub but 
few writers have equalled the delicacy and felicity of Pope’s 
parodies m the “JRapo of the Bock” Such parodies give 
reflnement to burlesque 

The ancients made a liberal use of it m their satineal 
comedy, and sometimes earned it on through an entire work, 
as in the Menippcan satire, Seneca’s mock JSloge of Claudius, 
and Lucian in Ins Dialogues Theie are parodies even in 
Plato , and an anecdotical one, recorded of this philosopher, 
shows them in their most simple state Dissatisfied wnth 
Lis own poetical essays, he threw them into the flames , that 
IS, the sage resolved to sacnfice his vei’ses to the god of fare , 
and in repeating that line in Homer wdieie Thetis addresses 
Vulcan to implore his aid, the application became a parody, 
although it required no otliei cliange than the insertion of 
the philosopher’s name instead of the goddess’s ■ — t 

Yolcaa, arise 1 ’tis Plato claims tliy aid 1 

Boileau affords a happy instance of this simple parody. Cor- 
neille, m his Cid, makes one of his personages remark, 

Four grands qne soient les rois ils sont ce qne nons sommes, 

Ils penrent se tromper comme les antres liommes 


^ See a qiccimen in Anlns Gclhns, trhen this parodist reproacdies Plato 
fur hanng given a high pnee for a book, nbence he drear bis noble dialogue 
of the Timoins Lib lu c IT 

+ See Spaubeim Les Cfivars de I’Empfirenr Jnlien in bis “Prenves,” 
Pemorqne 8 Salhcr jndicionsl; observes, ”11 pent nons donnernaejoSia 
id£e de cette sorte d’onvmge, mnis nons no savons pas prficisement en qnel 
terns il a £t6 compost ,” no more tmly than the Iliad itself I 
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A rflqht alteration Ijccame a fine parody in Bodcau’s 
Chapclam B^coifTu, 

Four grands qne soicnt Ics toh its sent ce qnc nons somme^ 

I!s sc trompent en vera comme Ics aatres liommcs 

"Wo find m Atlienmns the name of the inientor of a species 
of parody which more immediately engages our notice — 
snAiuca.Tio PAnonirs It appears this inventor was a satirist, 
so that the lady-critic, wlioho opinion we had the honour of 
noticing, would be warranted by appealing to its origin to 
determine the nature of the thing A dramatic parody, which 
produced the greatest effect, was “the Giganlomachia,” ns 
appears by the only circumstance loiown of it Never 
laughed the Athenians so heartily as at its representation, for 
the fatal new s of the deplorable state to which the affairs of 
the republic were reduced in Sicily arrived at its first repre- 
sentation — and the Athenians continued laughing to the end' 
ns tho modern Athenians, tho volatile Fiunsians, might in 
their national concern of an opeha comiqtje It was the 
business of the dramatic parody to turn the solemn tragedy, 
which the audience had just seen exhibited, into n farcical 
comedy , the saino actors who had appeared in magnificent 
dresses, now returned on the stage in grotesque habiliments, 
with odd postures and gestures, while the story, though tho 
same, was incongruous and ludicrous Tlie Cy clops ol Eun- 
pidcs 13 probably the only remaining specimen, for this may 
be considered as a parody on the ninth book of the Odyssey 
— ^the adventures of Ulysses in the cave of Polyphemus, 
where Silcnus and a choius of satyrs art, farcically intro- 
duced, to contrast with the grave narrative of Homer, of the 
shifts and escape of the cunning man “ from tho one-cy'cd 
ogre “ The jokes are too coarse for the French taste of 
Brumoy, who, in his translation, goes on with a critical 
growl and foohsh apology for Euripides having written a 
farce , Brumoy, hko Pistol, is forced to cat his onion, but 
with a worse grace, swallowing and cxccratmg to the 
end 

In dramatic composition, Anstophanes is perpetually hoot- 
ing in parodies of Euripides, whom of all poets he hated, ns 
wdl as of ADschvlus, Sophocles, and other tragic bards 
Since, at length, *that Grvcian wit has found a translator 
saturated with lus genius, and an interpictcr tm, philosophical, 
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the subject of Grecian parody will probably bo reflected in a 
clearer light from his researches 
Dramatic parodies in modern literature ncre introduced by 
our vivacious iicighbour&, and may be said to constitute a 
class of literary satires pcoulmr to the French nation Wliat 
had occurred in Greece a similar gaietj of national genius 
unconsciously reproduced The dramatic parodies in our own 
literature, ns in The Pchcarsal, Tom Thumb,* and 27je 
Grttic, honever exquisite, arc confined to particular passages, 
and arc not grafted on n whole original , wo have neither 
naturalised the dramatic parody into a species, nor dedicated 
to it the honourb of a scpaiatc theatre 
This peculiar dramatic satiic, a burlesque of an entuo 
tragedy, the volatile genius of the Parisians accomplished 
TVlienover a new tragedy, winch still continues the favourite 
species of drama with the French, attracted the notice of the 
town, shortly after uprose its parody at the Italian theatre, 
so that both pieces maj have been performed in immediate 
succession in the same evening A French tragedy is most 
susceptible of this sort of ridicule, by applj mg its dcclama* 
tory style, its exaggerated sentiments, and its romantic out- 
of-the-way nature to the commonplace incidents and persons 
of domeshe life , out of the stulT of which they made their 
cmpciors, their heroes, and their princesses, they cut out a 
pompous country justice, a licctoring tailor, or an impudent 
mantna-maher , but it was not merely this travesty of great 
personages, nor the loftj effusions of one in a lowly station, 
which tei miiintcd the object of parody It w os designed foi 
a bigber object, that of more obnously exposing the original 
for any absurditj m its scenes, or in its catastrophe, and dis- 
sectmg its faulty characters, in a word, weighing in tbo 
critical scales the nonsense of the poet Paiody sometimes 
became a refined instructor for the public, whose discernment 
IS often blinded by party or prejudice But it was, too, a 
seveie touchstone for genius Bacino, some say, smiled, others 

* Tlio first edition of this play is n solemn parody throughout In tho 

S rofaco the author defends it from being, os " maliciously ” reported, “a 
nrlesque ca Iho loftiest parts of Tragedy, and di signed to banish what wo 
generally call fine wntmg from tho stage ” Wlien ho afterwards qnotes 
parallel pasrages from ptqmlar ploys which he has parodied, ho does 
TO saying, ' whether this sameness of thought and expression which 1 
Mvo quoted from them proceeded from an agreement in their way of 
thmldvg, or whether they have borrowed from our nnthor, I leave the 
reader to determine 1” 
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Efty lie did not, when he witnessed Harlequin, in tlie language 
of Titus to Berenice, dcdaiming on some ludicrou*! affair to 
Columbine , La Motte w as very sore, and Voltaire, and others, 
shrunk away w ith a cry — ^from a parody i Voltaire was angry 
•when he witnessed his Mariamne parodied hy Le mauvais 
Menage, or "Bad Housekeeping ” The aged,3eaIous Herod was 
turned into an old cross country justice, Varus, bewitched hy 
Manamne, strutted a dragoon , and the whole establishment 
showed it was under very bad management Puzelier col- 
lected some of these parodies,* and not unskilfully defends 
their nature and their object against the protest of La Motte, 
whose tragedies had seiercly suffered from these burle'ques 
His celebrated domestic tragedy of Jnas de Castro, the fable 
of which turns on a conceals and clandestine mamage, pro- 
duced one of the happiest parodies in Agnes de Chaillot In 
the parody, the cause of the mysterious obstinacy of Pierrot 
the son, in persisting to refuse the hand of the daughter of 
his mother-iu-law, Madame la PaiUite, is thus discovered by 
her to Monsieur le Bailltf — 

5Ion man, pour le coop j ai d6coiivcrt rnfiam^ 

Ke ions ctonncz pins qn’& nos dosirs contrui^ 

Pour ma fille Pierrot nc laonttc que mvpns 
Voili Funiquc objet dont son coenr cst cpns. 

[Poinfiry to Affitca de Chaxilort 

The BaiUif csdaims. 

Mil cernmte ! 

This single word was the most hiely and fatal cnticism of 
the tragic action of Inez de Castro, which, according to the 
conventional decorum and fastidious code of French criticism, 
grossly violated the majesti of Melpomene, by givmg a 
motile and an object so totally undignidcd to the tragic talc 
In the parody there was something ludicrous when the secret 
came out which cxplamcd poor Pierrot’s long-concealed per- 
plexibe*, in the maid-servant bringing fonvard a whole legiti- 
mate family of her own t La Motte wojs also galled by a 
proiccted parody of his ‘*!Machabces’’ — where the hasty mar- 
rijge of the young Machabens, and the sudden conversion of 
the amorous Anbgone, who, for her first penitential act, per- 
suades a youth to marry lier, without hist dcignmg to consult 
her respcctahle mother, would haic produced an excellent 

* Parodies da IToavean ThCit'^ Italivr, A tojs 17 SS Otscrralioa* 

irat }ji Coacdiii ct ear le GCo^e de Mchirt^ par Loais Picccboai Lxr ir. 
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Eccno for tlio parody But La Slotte prefixed an angry pre- 
face to Ills Inez de Ckhtro, he in\eighs against all parodies, 
which lie asfccrts to he merely a iVcnch fashion (we havo 
seen, however, that it was once Grecian), the offspring of a 
dangerous spinb of ridicule, and the malicious amusement ot 
superficial minds — “Were this true,” retorts Fuzelier, “ we 
ought to detest parodies, hut we maintain, that far from 
converting virtue into a paradox, and degrading truth hr 
ridicule, iHnoDi will only strike at what is chiincneal and 
false , it IS not t jncce of htilloonery so much ns a critical ex- 
position "Whatdo we parody hut the ahsurditics of dramatic 
W'ritcrs, who frequently' make their heroes act against nature, 
common sense, and truth ? After all,” he ingeniously adds, 
“it IS the public, not we, who are the authors of these 
PATiODiES , lor they are usually' hut the echoes of the pit, 
and wo parodists ha\e only to give a dramatic form to the 
opinions and observations we litar Many tragedies,” Fuzc- 
lier, with admirable truth, ohsenc*, “disguise vices into 
virtues, and rAHoniES unmask them” ‘Wchaaebad tra- 
gedies recently which very much required parodies to expose 
them, and to shame our inconsiderate audiences, who patron- 
ised these monsters of false passions The rants and bombast 
of some of these might have produced, with little or no altera- 
tion of the inflated originals, A Modern BcJtearsal, or a 
new Tt agedyfor Warm Weather * 

Of PAnomrs, wc may safely approve the legitimate use, 
and even indulge their agreeable maliciousness, while we 
must still dread that extraordinary facilitv’ to which the 
public, or rather human natuie, is so prone, as sometimes to 
laugh at what at another tune they would shed tears 

Tragedy is rendered comic or burlesque by altering the 
station and manners of the pet sons, and the reverse may 
occur, of raising what is comic or burlesque into tragedy. On 
so little depends the sublime or the ridiculous! Beattie says, 
“ In most human characters there arc blemishes, moral, intel- 
lectual, or corporeal, by exaggerating winch, to a certain 
degree, you may form a comic character , as by raising the 
virtues, abilities, or external advantages of individuals, you 

* Tailors, a Traijcdy for Warm Weather, was originally bronglit 
out by Pooto in 17C7 There had bcc& greit disturbances between the 
noster tailors nnil joumoymen nbont wages at tins time , and the author 
has amusingly worked out tho disputes and their conseoucnces in tho 
heroic style of a blank verso tragedy 
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form epic or traffic cliaracters ,* a subject humorously 
touched ou by Llojd, in the prologue to The Jealous 
Wife, 

Qoarrd^ upbrudings, jealousies, and spleen, 

Grow too familiar in the comic sceno , 

Tinge but the longnigc with heroic chime, 

’Tis passion, pathos, character sublime 
hat big^ round words had swell’d the pompons scenes 
A king the husband, and the wife a queen 


ANECDOTES OF THE FAIRFAX FAMILY. 

WiiiT. a mind of groat capacity bo i educed to mediocrity by 
the ill choice of a profession ? 

Parents are interested in the metaphysical discussion, 
whether there really exists an inherent quality m the human 
intellect which imparts to the individual an aptitude for one 
pursuit more than for another "What Lord Shaftesbury calls 
not mnatc, but connatural qualities of the human character, 
were, dunng the latter part of the hist century, entirely re- 
jected , but of late there appears a tendenej to return to the 
notion which is consecrated by antiquit) Expcnonce will 
often correct modem hj potliesis The term ‘^predisposition” 
may be objectionable, as are all terms which pretend to 
desenbe the occult operations of Nature — and at present wo 
have no other 

Our children pass through the same public education, while 
they are receiving little or none for their individual disposi- 
tions, should they have sufficient strength of chnnicter to 
indicate any. The great secret of education is to devclope the 
faculties of the indnidual, for it may happen that his real 
taknt may lio hidden and buned under his education A 
profession is usually adventitious, made by chance viev s, or 
by familv arrangements Should a choice be submitted to 
the youth himself, he will often mistake slight and transient 
tastes for permanent dispositions A deaded character, how- 
ever, wo may often observe, is repugnant to a particular pur- 
smt, debghting in another, talents, langmd and racillating 
in one profession, we might find vigorous and settled in 
another; an indifferent lawyer might become an admirable 
architect 1 At present all our human bullion is sent to be 

• Dealt 0 on Fcclr^ acd Sin* c, p 111. 
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meliicd down in an nnirersify, to come ont, as if thrown into 
a burning mould, a bright physician, a bright lawj er, a bright 
dime — ^in other words, to adapt themselves for a profession 
preconcerted by their parents By this means we may secure 
a titular profession for our son, but the true genius of the 
avocation in the lent of the mind, as a man of great origmal 
powers called it, is too often absent • Instead of finding fit 
oifices for fit men, we are perpetually discovering, on the stage 
of society, actois out of character! Our most popular wntcr 
has happily described this error 
“ A laugbng philosopher, the Democritus of our day, once 
compared human hfe to a table pieiced with a number of 
holes, each of which has a pm made exactly to fit it, but which 
pins being stuck in hastily, and without selection, chance leads 
inevitably to the most awkward mistakes For how often do 
we see,” the orator pathetically concluded, — “ how often, I 
say, do we see the round man stuck into the three-cornered 
hole'” 

In looking over a manusenpt life of Tobie llTatthews, 
Archbishop of York in James the First’s reign, I found a 
cunous anecdote of his grace’s disappointment m the disposi- 
tions of his sons The cause, indeed, is not uncommon, as 
was confirmed by another great man, to whom the archbishop 
confessed it The old liord Thomas Fairfax one day finding 
the archbishop very melancholy, inquired the reason of his 
grace’s pensiveness “My lord,” said the archbishop, “I 
have great reason of sorrow with respect of my sons , one of 
whom has wit and no grace, another grace but no wit, and 
the third neither grace nor wit ” Tour case,” lephed Lord 
Fairfax, “is not singular I am also sadly disappointed iii my 
sons • onel sent mto the Netherlands to tram him up a soldier, 
and he makes a tolerable country justice, but a mere coward 
at fighting , my next I sent to Cambridge, and he proves a 

f ood lawyer, but a mere dunce at divinity , and my youngest 
sent to the inns of court, and he is good at divinity but 
n^dy at the law ” The relater of this anecdote adds, 
^ descendant of that honour- 

able family, who yet seems to mmce the matter, because so 
immediately related ” The eldest son was the iord Ferdi- 
^ndo Fairfax— and the gunsmith to Thomas Lord Fairfax, 
the son of this Lord Ferdinando, heard the old Lord Thomas 
grandson, “Tom! Tom! mmd thou the 
battle ! Thy father’s a good man, but a mere coward 1 All 
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tlio good I expect IS from thee*" It js evident tliai the old 
Lord Thomas Fairfax was a military character, and in Ins 
earnest desire of contmiimg a line of heroes, Ind preconcerted 
to make his eldest son a military man, n ho ne discover turned 
out to he admirably fitted for a worshipful justice of the 
quorum This is a lesson for the parent who consults Ins 
own inclinations and not those of natural disposition In the 
present case the same lord, though disappointed, appears still 
to have persisted in the same wish of having a great military 
character in his family having missed one in his elder son, 
and settled his other sons in different avocations, the grand- 
father persevered, and fixed his hopes, and bestowed Ins 
encouragements, on his grandson. Sir Thomas Fairfax, who 
males so distingmsbed a fignro in the civil wars 

The difiiculty of discerning the aptitude of a } outh for any 
particular destiiiation in life will, perhaps, even for the most 
bkilful parent, be alwajs hazardous Many will be inclined, 
in dcspaii of anj thing better, to throw dice with fortune , or 
adopt the determination of the father who settled his sons by 
a whimsical analogy which he appears to liaie formed of their 
dispositions or aptness for different pursuits The boys were 
standing under a hedge lu the rain, and a neighbour reported 
to the father the conversation he had overheard John 
wished it would rain books, for he wished to be a preacher; 
Hezalccl, wool, to be a clothier like his father, Samuel, 
money, to be a merchant, and Edmund plums, to be a 
grocer The father took these wishes as a hint, and we are 
told in the life of John Angier, the elder son, a puritan 
minister, that he chose for them these diifercnt callings, m 
which it appears that they settled successfully “ Whatever 
Cb young man at first apphes himself to is commonly his 
dehglit afterwards " This is an important principle disco- 
vered by Hartley, but it inll not supply the parent with any 
determmate regulation how to distmguish a transient ftom a 
permanent disposition ; or how to get at wlnt we may call the 
connatural qualities of the mind A particular opportunity 
afforded me some close observation on the characters and 
habits of two jouths, brothers in blood and affection, and 
partners in all thmgs, who even to their very dress shared 
ahke , who were never separated from each other , who were 
taught by tbc same masters, lived under the same roof, and 
were accustomed to the same unmterrupted habits , yet had 
iturc created them totally distmct m the qualities of iheur 
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mmds^ and similar as Ibcn li\cs had been, tbcir abilities 
neie adapted for ver^ opposite pursuits , either of them could 
not have been the other And I obscr\cd how the “predis- 
position” of the pirtiCb was distinctly marked from childhood, 
the one slow, penetrating, and correct , the other quick, im- 
table, and fanciful the one pcn>e\ering in c'camination , the 
other rapid in lesults the one exhausted b3 labour, the 
other impatient of whatever did not relate to Ins own pursuit, 
the one logical, historical, and critical, the other, having 
acquired nothing, decided on all things by Ins own scnbotions 
AYo would confidently consult m the one a great legal cha- 
racter, and in the other an artist of genius If nature had 
not secretly pl.iccd n bias in their distinct minds, bow could 
two similar beings have been so dissimilar ? 

A story recorded of Ccceo d’Ascob and of D.antc, on tho 
subject of natural and acquired genius, may illustrate tho 
present topic Ccceo maintained that nature was more potent 
than art, while Danto asserted tho contrary To prove his 
principle, the great Italian bard referred to bis cat, which, 
by repeated practice, ho had taught to hold a candle in its 
p.aw while ho supped or read Ccceo desired to w'ltncss tho 
experiment, and camo not unprepared for his purpose , when 
Dante’s cat was performing its part, Ccceo, lifting up tho hd 
of a pot winch ho had filled with mice, tho creature of art 
mstantly showed tho weakness of a talent merely acquired, 
and dropping the candle. Hew on tho mice with all its mstinc- 
tivo propensity Dante w as lumoclf disconcerted , and it was 
adjudged that tho advocate for tho occult principle of native 
faculties had gained his causo. 

To tell stones, however, is not to lay down pnnciplcr. yet 
prmciples may sometimes be concealed m stones,* 


MEDICINE AND MOEALSL 

A BTEOKE of personal ridicule is levelled at Drydon, when 
Bayes informs us of his preparations for a cout^o of study by 
a course of medicine ! “ When I have a grand design,” says ' 
he, “ I over take physic and lot blood , for when you would 
have pure swiftness of thought, and fiery flights of fancy, you 

* I hare arraaged many foots, connected wjth tho present snldoot, in tlia 
fifth chapter of “Tho Literary Character,” m tho onlarged and fourth 
edition, 1828 
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must have a care of the pensive part , m fine, jou must purgf 
the belly!” Such was really the practice of the poet, as Lr 
Motto, who was a ph^bicnn, informs us, and in ins medica 
oharactcr did not perceive that ridicule in tlic subject wdiicli 
the Wits and most readers unquestionably have enjoved. 
The wits here w’crc ns cruel against truth as again«t Dry dtn , 
for we must still consider tins practice, to UbC their own 
words, ns “an excellent recipe for writing” Among othci 
philosophers, one of the most famous disputants of antiquity, 
Carneadcs, was accustomed to take copious doses of white 
hellebore, a great apciicnt, as a preparation to refute the 
dogmas of the stoics “ The thing that gives me the highest 
spirits (it seems absurd, but true) is a dose of salts, but 
one can’t take them hko champagne,” said Lord Byron 
Dry don’s practice w Ob ncithci whunsicil nor peculiar to the 

E oct, he was of a full habit, and, no doubt, had often found 
y cxpcnciicc the beneficial effects wathout being nwaro of 
the cause, which is notlung less than the reciprocal influence 
of mind and body 

This bimple fact is, indeed, connected with one of the most 
important inquiries in the history of man — the laws which 
regulate the invisible muon of the soul with the body* in a 
word, the inscrutable mystery of our being I — a secret, but an 
undoubted mtcrcourse, which probably must ever elude our 
perceptions 'The combination of metaphysics w'ltli physics 
has only been productive of the wildest fairy tales among 
philosophers wuth one party the soul seems to pass away in 
its last puff of am, while man seems to perish in “dust to 
dust ,” the other as successfully guts nd of our bodies alto* 
gether, by denying the existence of matter We are not 
certain that mind and matter are distinct existences, since 
the one may be only a modification of the other, however 
this great mystery bo imagined, we shall find with Dr 
Gregory , in his lectures “ on the duties and qualiGcations of 
a physician,” that it forms an equally necessary inquiry m 
the sciences of morals and of medicine 

Whether we consider the vulgar distinction of inmd and 
body* as an union, or as a modified existence, no philosopher 
dcnie» that a reciprocal action takes plate between our moral 
and physical condition Of these sympathies, like many 
other inystenes of niture, the cause remains occult, v\hile 
the effl cts arc obv lous This close, y ct inscrutable associa- 
tion, this concealed correspondence of parts seemingly uncon- 
VOL. It - HU 
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neclccl, in a woid, tins reciprocal influence of the mind and 
the body, has long fiicd the attention of medical and meta- 
physical inquireis , the one having the care of our extenor 
oiganization, the other that of the interior Can we conceive 
the mystenous inhabitant as forming a part of its own habi- 
tation ? The tenant and the house aie so inseparable, that 
in stiiking at any pai t of the dwelling, j'ou inevitably reach 
the dweller If the mmd be disordered, we may oftra looh 
for its scat in some corporeal derangement Often are our 
thoughts disturbed by a stmage iiiitability, which we do not 
even pretend to account for This state of the body, called 
fidgets, is a disorder to which the ladies are particularly 
liable A physician of my acquaintance nas earnestly en- 
tieated by a female patient to give a name to her unknown 
complamts, this he found no diiflculty to do, as he is a 
stuidy asscitcr of the materiality of our nature , he declared 
that her disordci was atmosphencal It was the disorder of 
hei fiame under damp n Gather, which as reacting on her 
mind , and physical means, by operating on her body, might 
be apphed to lestoie her to hei half-lost senses Our imagi- 
nation IS higher when our stomach is not overloaded, in 
spiing than in winter, in solitude than amidst company, 
,md in an obscured light than in the blaze and heat of the 
noon 111 all these cases the body is o\ idently acted on, and 
re-acts on the mind Sometimes our dreams present us with 
images of oui lestless^e^s, till we lecollect that the seat of 
our hi am may perhaps he m oui stomach, rather than on 
the pineal gland of Desc'U’tes, and that the most artificial 
logic to make us somewhat reasonable, may bo swallowed 
with “ the blue pill ” Oui domestio happiness often depends 
on the state of oui biliary and digestive organs, and the little 
disturbances of conjugal life may be more efficaciously cured 
by the physician than by the moralist, for a scimon mis- 
applied will never act so diiectly as a sharp medicine The 
learned Gaubius, an eminent piofessoi of medicine at Iieyden, 
who called himself “ piofessoi of the passions,” gives the case 
of a lady of too inflammable a constitution, whom her hus- 
band, unknown to herself, had giadually reduced to li model 
of decorum, by phlebotomy Her complexion, indeed, lost 
the roses, which some, pci haps, had too uantonly admued 
for the repose of hei conjugal phi sician 

The art of cm mg moial disoidcrs by corpoieal means has 
not yet been bioiiglit into general piuctice, although it is 
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proTj^lale tliat some quiet sages of mcdicmc have made use of 
it on some occasion” Tho Leaden profcssoi uc liaic just 
alluded to, dcluored at the umicr&itj a discourse ‘'on tlio 
management and euro of the disoiders of tho mind by appli- 
cation to the body ” Descai tes conjectured, that as tho 
mind seems so dependent on tho disposition of tho bodiU 
organs, if any means can be found to render men wiser and 
more mgcnious than they havo been hitherto, such a method 
might bo sought from the acsistance of medicine The 
sciences of Morals and of Medicine will therefore be found 
to have a more intimate connusion than ha^ been suspected 
Plato thought that a man must have natural dispositions 
towards virtue to become virtuous, that it cannot be edu- 
cated — ^you cannot make a bad man a good man, which ho 
ascribes to the ev il dispositions of the bodt/, as w ell ns to a 
bad education 

There aie unquestionably, constitutional moral disorders , 
some good-tempered but passionate poisons have acknow- 
ledged, that they cannot avoid those temporary fits to which 
they are liable, and which, thej say, tlicyalwajs sufTered 
“from a child ” If they aiivo iioin too great a fulness of 
blood, IS it not ciucl to iipbrud rallici than to cure them, 
which might easily be done by taking away their icdundant 
liuniours, and thus quieting the most passionate man alive ? 
A moral patient, w ho allows his brain to be disordered by 
the fumes of liquor, instead of being suflered to be a i idi- 
culous being, might hav c opiates prescribed, for in lajiiig linn 
asleep as soon as possible, jou remove the cause of his sudden 
madness There are ciimcs for which men arc hanged, but 
of which they might easily have been cured by physical 
moans Person” out of their ”cuscs w ith love, by throwing 
thtmselvcs into a river, and bung draped out nearlj lifeles”, 
hav 0 rocov cred their senses, and lost their bewildering pas- 
sion Submersion is discovered to be a cure for some mental 
disorders, by altering the state of the bodj, as Van Hclmont 
notices, “ was happily practised m England ” With the cir- 
cumstance to which tins sOge of chemistry alludes, I am un- 
acquainted , but this extraordinary practice was certainly 
known to the Italians, for m one of the tales of the Po^o 
we find a mad doctor of Milan, who was celebrated for 
curing lunatics and demoniacs m a certain tune His pract cc 
consisted in pi lung them m a great high-w died court-v ard, 
in the midst of which there w »>, a deep will full of waiter. 
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cold as ice When a demoniac was broughl to this phy« 
sicmn, lie had the patient bound to a pillai in the well, till 
the watei ascended to the knees, or higher, and even to the 
neck, as he deemed their malady required In their bodily 
pain they appear to have forgot their melancholy , thus by 
the terrors of the repetition of eold water, a man appears to 
have Leon frightened into his senses i A physician has in- 
foijned me ol a lemarkable case, a lady with a disordered 
mind, resolved on death, and swallowed much more than half 
a pint ot laudiuium , she closed her curtains in the evenmg, 
took a farewell of her attendants, and flattered herself she 
should never awaken from her sleep In the morning, how- 
eiei, notwithstanding this incredible dose, she awoke in the 
agonies of‘ death By the usual means she was enabled to 
get nd of the poison she had so largely taken, and not only 
ificoveredher life, but, what is more extraordinary, her per- 
fect senses • The phj sician conjectures that it was the influ- 
ence of her disordered mind over her body wdiich prevented 
this vast quantity of laudanum from its usual action by ter* 
mmating in death * 

Moral vices or infirmities, winch originate m the state of 
the body, may be cured by topical applications Precepts 
and ethics m such cases, if they seem to produce a momentary 
cure, have only moved the weeds, whose roots he in the soil 
It IS only by changing the soil itself that we can eradicate 
these evils The senses are five porches for the physician to 
enter into the mind, to keep it in repair By altering the 
state of the body, wo are changing that of the mind, 
whenever the defects of the mind depend on those of the 
organization The mind, or soul, however distinct its being 
from the body, is disturbed or excited, independent of its vo- 
lition, by the mechanical impulses of the body A man be- 
comes stupiflcd when the circulation of the blood is impeded 
in the viscera, he acts more from instinct than reflection, 
the nervous fibres are too relaxed or too tense, and he finds a 
difficulty in moving them , if you heighten his sensations, 
jou awaken new ideas in this stupid being, and as we cure 
the stupid by increasing his sensibility, we may believe that 
a more vivacious fancy may be promised to those who possess 

* A physician of eminonce Lns toM ns of the melancholy termination 
of the life of a gentleman who in a state of mental aberration cat his 
throat , the loss of blood restored his mind to a healthy condition , bnt 
ibo wound unfortunately proved fatal 
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one, wlicn the mind and the hodj' play together in one h.ir- 
moniouB accord Prescribe the bath, fnctions, and fomenta- 
tions, and though it seems a round-about way, j ou get at the 
brains by his leet A literary man, from long sedentary 
habits, could not overcome bis dts of melancholy, till his 
physician doubled his daily quantit} of wine , and the learned 
Henry Stephens, after a severo ague, had such a disgust of 
books, tho most beloved objects of his whole life, that the 
very thought of them excited terror for a considerable time 
It IS e\ ident that the state of the body often mdicates that 
of tho mind Insanitj itself often results from some dis- 
order in the human machine " Wliat is this MiiO), of which 
men appear so vam?" exclaims Flechicr “If considered 
according to its nature it is a fire which sickness and an acci- 
dent most sensibly puts out , it is a delicate temperament, 
which soon grows disordered, a happy conformation of 
oigans, which wear out , a combination and a certain motion 
of the spints, which exhaust themscUcs, it is the most 
lively and the most subtile part of the soul, which seems to 
grow old with the nonx " 

It IS not wonderful that some have attributed such virtues 
to their sjstein of if it has been found products e of 
certain cilects on tho human body Comaro perhaps ima- 
gined moie than he expenenced , but Apollonius Tjaneus, 
when he Ind the cicdit ol holding an iiittrcourso with the 
devil, by his presumed gift of prophecy, defended himsclt from 
the accusation by attributing his clear and prescient \iews of 
things to the light aliments he li\ed on, neier indulging in a 
\ anety of food “ Tins mode of life has produced such a 
perspicuity in my ideas, that I see ns in i glass things past 
and future” Wo maj', therefore, agree with Bayes, that 
“ for a sonnet to Amanda, and the like, stewed prunes only” 
might be suQicicnt, but for “a grand design,” nothing les<! 
than a more formal and formidable do«c 

Camus, a French physician, who combmed literature w ilh 
science, the author of “ Abdekcr, or the Art of Cosmetics,” 
which ho di‘>co\ered in exercise and tompcranco, produced 
another fanciful work, written in 1753, “La Slcdecine de 
I’Espnt ” His conjectural cases arc at least ns numerous as 
his inorw positive facts , for he is not wanting in imngination 
'He a*!iurcs us, that ha\ mg reflected on the physical cauacs, 
which, by difibrently modifying the body, \aned also the dis- 
positions pf tlifi mmd, he was convinced that by employing 
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these different causes, or hj imitating their powers hy art, we 
might, hy means purely mechamcal, affect the humau mind, 
and correct the infirmities of the understanding and the will 
He considered this pnnciple only as the aurora of a brighter 
day The great difficulty to overcome was to find out a 
method to lOot out the defects, oi the diseases of the soul, in 
the same manner as phyticians core a fluvion from the lungs, 
a dysenteiy, a diopsy, and all othei infirmities, which seem, 
only to attack the body This indeed, he sajs, is enlarging 
the domain of medicine, by showing how the functions of 
intellect and the springs of volition are mechanical The 
movements and passions of the soul, formerly restricted to 
abstract leasonmgs, are h}’ this system reduced to simple 
ideas Insisting that material causes force the soul and body 
to act together, the defects of the intellectual operations de- 
pend on those of the organisation, which may be altered or 
destroyed by ph} sical causes , and he properly adds, that we 
are to consider that the soiil is material, while existing m 
matter, because it is operated on by matter Such is the 
theory of “ La M^decine do TEspiit,” which, though phy- 
sicians will nevei quote, may jierhaps contain some facts 
worth their attention 

Camus’s two little volumes seem to have been preceded by 
a medical discouise deliveicd in the academy of Dijon in 
1748, where the moralist compaies the infirmities and vices 
of the mmd to parallel diseases of the body Wo may safely 
consider some infirmities and passions of the mind as diseases, 
and could they he treated as we do the bodily ones, to which 
they hear an affinity, this would he the great triumph of 
“ moi alb and medicine ” The passion of avaiicc resembles 
the thirst of dropsical patients, that of envy is a slow 
w'asting fevei , love is often fren^, and capricious and sudden 
restlessness, epileptic fits There are moral disorders which 
at times spread hke epidemical maladies through towns, and 
countries, and even nations There are hereditary ances and 
infiimitics transmitted fiom the parent’s mind, as there are 
unquestionably such diseases of the body the son of a father 
of a hot and irntahle tempei ament mherits the same quick- 
ness and warmth , a daughter is often the counterpart of her 
mother. Moralify, could at be treated medicinalljr, would 
require its prescriptions, as all diseases have their specific re- 
medies , the great secret is perhaps discovered by Camus—* 
that of opeiatinq on the mind hy means of the body. 
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A rcccnii writer seems to ha\ c been struck b\ tbesc curious 
annlogics Mr Hoslam, m bis work on “Sound Mind,” 
says p 90, “There seems to be a considerable similarity 
between tlic morbid state of tbo instruments of loluntary 
motion (that is, the iody), and certain affections of the men- 
tal powers (that i*!, the mind) Tlius, paiaJysis has its 
counterpart in A/cc/s of lecolhctwn, where the utmost 
endeaiour to remember is ineffectually exerted Ticnior 
ma}’’ be compared w itli tncapahihlv of fving the attention, 
and this involuntary state of muscles ordinarily subiccted to 
the wall, also finds a parallel where the mind loses its infiucnco 
m the train of thought, and becomes subject to spontaneous 
intrusions , as may be exemphfied in reio tes, dreaming, and 
some species of madness ” 

Thus one plnlosophor discover the analogies of the mind 
w ith the bod}^, and another of the bodj- w ith the mind Can 
we now hesitate to belieie that such analogies exist — and, 
advancing one step farther, trace in this reciprocal infiucnco 
that a part of the soul is the bod\ , as the body becomes a pai t 
of the soul P The most important truth remains undi\ ulged, 
and ever will in tins mental phirmacy, but none is more 
clear than that which led to the anew of this subject, that m 
this mutual intercourse of body and mind the superior is often 
governed by the inferior, othem think the mind is more 
wnlfully outrageous than the body Plutarch, in his cssaj s, 
has a familiar illustration, which he borrows from some 
philosopher more ancient than himself • — “ Should the body 
sue the mind before a court of judicature for damages, it 
would bo found that the mind w ould prove to have beeu a 
ruinous tenant to its landlord ” The sage of Cheronrea did 
not foresee the hint of De&cartes and the discovery of Camus, 
that by medicine we may alleviate or remove the diseases of 
the mind , a practice w Inch indeed has not j'ct been pursued 
by phj sicians, though the moralists have been often struck by 
the close analc^cs of the Miio) with the bodt* A work bj' 
the learned Dom Pemetty, La connoissanec dc Thomme 
moral par celle de Thomme phgsigue, we arc told is more for- 
tunate in its title than its execution , probably it is one of 
the many attempts to dev elope this impcrfeci; and obscured 
truth, which hereafter maj become more obvious, and. be 
universally comprehended. 
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Tub history of Psalm-singiog is a portion of the histoiy of 
the Eeformatiou, — of that great religious revolution winch, 
separated for ever, into two unequal divisions, the estahlish- 
ment of Chnstianity It has not, perhap**, been remarked 
that psnlm>singing, or metncal psalms, degenerated into those 
scandalous compositions which, under tiio abused title of 
hymns, are now used by some sects * These are evidently the 
* last disorders of that system of psalm-singing which made 
some religious persons early oppose its practice Even Stem- 
liold and Hopkins, our first psaim-indittni,6a3s honest Fuller, 
“ found their work afterwards met with some frowms in the 
faces of great elerg} men ” To this day these opinions are 
not adjusted Archbishop Seeker observes, that though the 
first Ciiristinns (fiom this passage in James v 13 , “Is any 
merry ? let him sing psalms'”) made singing a constant part 
of their worship, and the whole congiegation joined mit, 
3 et afterwards the singers 113' profession, w ho had been ^rit- 
ilenily appointed to lead and dtieci tltrniy by degrees irsunPED 
tbe whole performance But at the lieformation the people 
icei e 1 rstored to their TiiQVi’ss^ This revolutionary st3le is 
singular one might infer by the expression of the people 
hciny restored to their rights, that a mixed assembly roaring 
out confused tunes, nasal, guttunil, and sibilant, was a more 
ordeily government of psalmody than when the executive 
power was consigned to the voices of those W'hom the arch« 
bishop had justly desci ibed as having been first prudently 
appointed to lead and direct them , and who, by their subso* 
quent proceedings, evidently diseoveied,wdut they might have 
safely conjectuied, that such an universal suffrage, xvherc 
eieiy man w'as to have a xoice, must necessarily end m clatter 
and chaos f 

Thomas Warton, however, regards the metncal psalms ot 
oternhold as a puritanic invention, and asserts, that- not* 


.it would l)e polluting these pages with nhaldry, ohscenity, and blas- 
^ SW6 Bpecnueiis of some hymns of the Moravians and the' 

aiethodiBts, and some of tho still lower sects 

“Singing of Psalmes, vindicated from 
tUe charge of Novelty, m answer to Dr Bussell, Mr Marlow, &is,. 1688 
It furmshM numerous authorities to show that it was practised by tho 
Slwti own I Bhall diwtly quot? « 
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withstanding it is said in their title-page that the^’’ aie “set 
forth and allowed to ho sung in all churches," thej were 
never admitted by lawful authonty They were first intro- 
duced by' the Puritans, from the Cali mists of Geneva, and 
afbcmai^s continued by connivance As a true poetical 
antiquary, Thomas Warton condemns any modermsahon of 
the venerable text of the old Stcmhold and Hopkin<!, which, 
by changing obsolete for familiar ivords, destro} s the texture 
of the original style , and many stanzas, already too naked 
and weak, like a plain old Gothic edifice stripped of its few 
signatures of antiqmty, have lost that little and almost only 
strength and support wlitch they denied fiom ancient 
phrases “ Such alterations^ even if executed with prudence 
and judgment, only corrupt what they endeavour to explain , 
and exhibit a motley performance, belonging to no character 
of writing, and which contains more improprieties than those 
which it professes to remove ” Thia forcible criticism is 
wortliy oi our poetical antiquari , the tamo feeling was expo- 
ncnccd by Pasquier, when Maiot, in his Thjaceiamcnto of the 
Homan do la Rose, left some of the obsolete phrases, while 
ho got nd of others, cello biffarrure do langage vteux ct 
tnodeme, was with him wntmg no language at all The 
same circumstance occurred abroad, when thev resolved to 
retouch and modernise the ohl Fn.nch metrical xerMO'i of the 
Ptalms, w Inch wc are about to notice It produced the same 
control ersy and the same diss itisf tction The church of 
Genei a adopted an improved version, but the charm of the 
old one was wanting 

To trace the history of modem metrical psalmody, we must 
haic recourse to Bailo, who, as a mere literary historian, has 
aceident.illy presened it The inientor was a celebrated 
French poet, and the imcntion, though perhaps in its very 
ongiii inclining towards the nhusc to which it was afterwards 
earned, was unexpectedly adopted by the austere Calvin, and 
introduced into the Geneva discipline It is indeed strange, 
that while he was stnpping migion not merely of its 
pageantry, but even of its decent ceremonies, thw level- 
ling reformer should liav e introduced this taste for singing ’ 
psalms in opposition to reading psalms “ On a parallel 
principle," sav s Thomas "Warton “ and if anj artificial aids 
to devotion were to bo allowed, he might at least have 
retained the use of pictures in the church ” But it w as 
deerwd that statues should be mutiUted of “-their fau* pro- 
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portions,” and painted glass bo dashed into pieces, while the 
congregation were to sing! Calvin sought for proselytes 
among “the rabble of a republic, who can have no lelish for 
the more elegant externals ” But to have made men sing in 
concert, m the streets, or at their work, and, merry or sad, 
on all occasions to tickle the ear with rhymes and touch the 
heart with emotion, uas betraymg no deficient knowledge of 
human natme 

It seems, howevei, that this project was adopted acci* 
dentally, and was certamly piomoted by the fine natural 
genius of Clement Marot, the favoured baid of Fianeis the 
First, that “prince of poets and that poet of princes," as he 
was quaintly but expressively dignified by his contemporanes 
Marot IS still an inimitable and true poet, for he has written 
in a manner of his own with such maiked felicity, that ho. has 
left Ins name to a style of poetiy called Marottqua The 
original La Fontaine is his imitator Marot delighted in the 
very forms of poetry, as well as its subjects and its manner 
His life, indeed, took more shapes, and indulged in more 
poetical licences, than even his poetry Licentious in morals, 
— often in prison, or at couit, or in the army, or a fugitive, 
ho has left in his numcious little poems many a curious 
iccord of his variegated existence He was indeed very far 
from being devout, when his fiiend, the learned Yatable, the 
Hebrew piofessor, probably to leclaim a perpetual sinner 
from profane rhymes, as Marot was suspected of heresy (con- 
fession and meagre days being his abhorrence), suggested the 
new pioject of translating the Psalms into JFicn^i verse, and 
no doubt assisted the bard , for they arc said to be “ tradmlz 
en nthme Francis selon la verit6 Hebraique ” The famous 
Theodore Beza was also his friend and prompter, and after- 
wards his contmuatoi Marot published fifty-two Psalms, 
wntten in a variety of measures, with the same style ho- had 
done his ballads and rondeaux He dedicated his u ork to tho 
Kmgof France, comparing him with the loyal Hebrew, and 
with a French compliment • 

Dien le donna aax peoples H6bniiqiics J 
Dieu te devml, ce pensl-je, aux QnlUques 

He insinuctes that in his version ho had received assistanco 

par Ics diTuis espnts 

Qni ont sous toy Hebnea langage npns, 

Nous sent jettfis lee Pseaumes en lumidre 
Clnin^ et an sens do la fomio premidre, 
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This loynl dctlication is more solemn tlnn usual , yet Maroly 
mIio Mas no\cr gia\o bub in prison, soon recovered from thii 
dedication to the king, for on turning the leaf ivc find another, 
“Aii-v Dames do France*” Warton soxb of Marot, that 
“ He seems anxious to depreeato the raillery which the new 
tone of his versification was likely to incur, and is embar* 
rassed to find an apology for turning saint ” His embar- 
rassment*!, however, terminate in a highly poetical fancy. 
When n ill the golden ago bo restored ? exclaims this lady’s 
psalmist, 

Qnnnd n’mirons pins de corns ni Iiea 
Lgs clinnsons dc co petit Dicn 
A gni Ics pemtres font dcs aisles t 
0 vons dames ot dcmoiEcllcs 
Quo Dicu flit pour cslrc son temple 
Jit fnitcs, sous mauraiB oxempio 
Ilctentir et ebambres ct sales, 

I>e cbonsons mondnincs on sallcs, Le 

Knowing, continues the poet, that songs that arc silent 
about love can net or please you, here are some composed by 
love itself, all here is love, but more than mortal I Sing 
those at all times 

Et Ics conTcrllr et mucr 
Fnisant vos Ifivres rLioucr, 

] t Tos doigts snr Ics cspinottes 
Pour dire saintes cbnusoncttcs 

Marot then bicaks forth with that enthusiasm, which perhaps 
at first conveyed to the sullen fancj of the austere Calvin the 
project he so successfully adopted, and whose influence wo aie 
stifl. mtncssing 

0 bien beureux qni voir poum 
Fleunr le temps, quo Ton om 
Le labourenr & so charruo 
Le cbnrrelicr parmy la rue, 

Et I’artisan cn si Imntiqno 
Avccqucs un PsEtcsiE ou cantiqne, 

En sou labenr se soulager , 

Heurenx qui om le berger 
Et la bergdre cn bois cstans 
Fairc qnc roebers ct cstangs 
Apres eux ebantent la bantenr 
En saint nom do Icnre Cicatenr 
CommcncGz, dames, commences 
Lo siecle dor6 1 avaneez ! 

En ch'intant iTan cnenr debonunro, 

Eedans ce saint cancionnairc 
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Tlinco happy they, who shall behold, 

And listen Jn Aat ago of gold 1 
As by the plough the lobonier strays, 

And carman mid the public ways, 

And tradesman in his shop shall swell 
Their voice in Psalm or Canticle^ 

S ng to solace toil , agam. 

From woods shall come a sweeter strain 
Shepherd and shepherdess shall no 
In many n tender Psalmody, 

And the Creator’s name prolong 
As rock and stream return their song 1 
Begin then, ladies fair 1 begin 
The ago renew’d that knows no sm f 
And with light heart, that wants no winft 
Singl from this holy song book, sing I* 

This “ lioly song-book” for the harpsichord or the voice, 
was a gay novelty, and no book was ever more eagerly received 
by all classes than Marot’s Psalms ” In the fervour of 
that daj', they sold faster than the printers could take them 
ofF their presses, but as they wcmo understood to be fionye, 
and yet were not accompanied b)’^ music, every one set them 
to favourite tunes, commonly those of popular ballads Each 
of the rojal famil}', and every nobleman, choso a psalm or a 
song wliicli expressed Ins ou n personal feelings, adapted to 
Ills own tune The Dauphin, alterwaids Heniy the Second, 
a gloat hunter, when he went to the chase, was singing Ainsi 
gu'on vit le cofhrupe “Like ns the hart desireth the 
water-brooks ” Theie is a curious poi trait ot the mistress of 
Henry, the famous Diane do Poictiers, recently published, on 
which 18 inscribed tins vetse of the Psalm On a portrait 
winch exhibits Diano in an attitude i-athcr unsuitable to so 
solemn an application, no reason could be found to account 
foi tins discoi dance, perhaps the paintei, oi the ladj-- herself, 
chose to adopt the favourite psalm of her royal lovei, proudly 
to designate the object of her love, besides its double allu- 
sion to her name. Diane, honever, in the first stage of their 

* In the cunous tract already referred to, the following quotation u 
remarkable, tbe scene the fancy of Minos pictured to him, bad atiaently 
occurred St Jerome, in bis seventeenth Epistle to Marcellus, thus 
desenbes it “In Cbnstian villages little else is to be heard but Psalms , 
for rvbich way soever you turn yourself, either yon have the ploughman at 
bis plough Binging PalleliijaJis, the weary brewer refreshing himself with 

apraj/n, or the me dresser ehopUng forth somewhat of Pavteft,** 
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mutaa! attachment, took Du fond de ma pensSe, or, “ From 
the depth of my heart ” The queen’s. fa\ountc was 

Ae vcutllctpat, o are, 

Mt nprendre cn ton tre , 

that is, "Fehuke me not in thy indignation,” which she 
sung to a fashionable jig Antony, king of UTavarre, sung 
Dtv&ngc moy prens la querelle, or “ Stand up, O Lord, to 
revenge m> quarrel," to the air of a dance of Poitou 
AVe mi}’ conceive the nrdour uith which this novelty was 
received, for Francis sent to Cliarles the Fifth Marot’s col- 
lection, who both by promises and presents encouraged the 
French bard to proceed with. h.s version, and entreating 
Marot to send him as soon as possible Clot\fitemini Domino 
quoniam bonus, because it was his favourite psalm And the 
Spanish as well os French composers hastened to set tlie Pailms 
of 3Iarot to music The fashion lasted, for Henry the Secoud 
set one to an air of his own composing Cathannede’ hlcdici 
had her psalm, and it seems that every one at court adopted 
some particular psalm for themselves, which they often 
played on lutes and guitars, &e Singing psalms m verso 
was then one of the chief ingredients in the happiness of 
social life 

The universal reception of Marot’s Psalms mduced Theodore 
Beza to conclude the collection, and ten thousand copies were 
immediately dispersed But these had the advantage of being 
set to music, for we are told they were “ admirably fitted to 
the \aohn and other musical instruments ’’ And who was 
the man who had thus adroitly taken liold of the public 
feeling ta give it this strong direction P It was the solitary 
Tbaumatui^.. the ascetic Calvin, who from the depths of 
lus closet at G ‘•nova had engaged the finest musical com- 
posers, who we.c, no doubt, warmed by the zeal of propa- 
gating his faith to form these simple and beautiful airs to 
assist the psalm-singers At first this was not discovered, 
and Cathohes as well as Huguenots were solacing themsJvcs 
on all occasions with this new music But when Calvin 
appointed these psalms, as set to music, to be sung at his 
meetings, and Marot’s formed an appendix to the Citeclnsm 
of Gcnei a, this put an end to all psalm-singing for the poor 
Catholics* Marot himself was forced to fly to Geneva from 
the fulmmatioiis of the Forhoaue, and psalm-singing became 
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an open declaration of wliat the Fjeneh called “liutlic- 
ranitme when it became with the leformed a regular part 
of their rehgioua disciphne The Cardinal of Lorraine suc- 
ceeded in persuading the lovely patroness of the “ holy song- 
book,” Diane de Poictiers, who at first was a psalm-singer 
and an heretical reader of the Bible, to discountenance 
this new fashion He began by finding fault with the 
Psalms of David, and revived the amatory elegances of 
Horace at that moment even the reading of the Bible was 
symptomatic of Lutheranism , Diane, who had given way to 
these no\elties, would have a Fiench Bible, because the queen, 
Cathanne do’ Mcdici, had one, and the Cardmal finding a 
Bible on her table, immediately crossed himself, beat his 
breast, and otherwise so well acted his part, that “having 
thrown the Bible down and condemned it, he remonstrated 
with the fan penitent, that it ivas a-kind of reading ^not 
adapted for her sev, containing dangerous matters if she 
was uneasy in hei mind she should hear two masses instead 
of one, and rest contented with her Paternosters and her 
Pnmei, which weie not only devotional but ornamented with 
a variety of elegant forms, from the most exquisite pencils of 
France” Such is the story diawn fiom a curious letter, 
written by a Huguenot, and a former fiiend of Catharine de’ 
Medici, and by which we may mfer that the reformed rebgion 
was making considerable pi ogress iii the French Court, — had 
the Cardinal of Lorraine not interfered by persuading the 
mistress, and she the king, and the king his queen, at once to 
give up psalm-singing and reading the Bible ' 

“This infectious frenzy of psalm-singing,” as Warton 
describes it, “under the Calvinistic preachers, had rapidly 
propagated itself through Germany as well as France It 
was admirably calculated to kindle the flame of fanaticism, 
and frequently served as the tiumpet to rebellion These 
energetic hymns of Geneva excited and supported a vauety 
of popular insurrections in the most flourishing cities of the 
Low Countries, and what our poetical antiquary could, never 
forgive, “ fomented the fury which defaced many of the most 
beautiful and venerable churches of Flanders ” 

At length it reached our island at that critical moment 
when it had fiirt embraced the Keformaticn , and here its 
domestie history was parallel with its foreign, except, perhaps, 
in the splendour of its success Sterubold, an enthuMast for 
the Heformation, was much ofiended, 6a;ys Warton, at the 
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lascivious ballads winch prevailed among the courtiers, and, 
with a laudable dcbign to check these indecencies, he under- 
took to be our Marot — ^without his genius “thinking 
thereby, ’’ sa} s our cynical literary historian, Antony "Wood, 
“ that the courtiers would sing them instead of their sonnets, 
hit did not, only some fen excepted " They were pnctiscd 
by the Puritans in the reign of Elizabeth , for Shakbpearo 
notices the Puritan of his day “singing psalms to horn- 
pipes,”* and more paiticularly duniig the protectorate of 
Cromwell, on the same plan of accommodating them to 
popular tunes and jigs, which one of them said “ were too 
good for the devil ” Psalms were now sang at Lord 
Mayors’ dinners and city feasts , soldiers sung them on their 
march and at parade, and few houses, which had windows 
fronting tho streets, but had their oveumg psalms, for a 
story has come down to us, to record that tho hypocritical 
brotherhood did not always care to sing unless they were 
heard 't 


ON THE BIDICULOHS TITLES ASSUaiLD BY ITALIAN 
ACADEMIES 

The Italians arc a fanciful people, who have often mixed 
a gram or two of pleasantry and c\cn of folly with their 
w isdom This fanciful character betraj & itself in their archi- 
tecture, 111 their poetry, in their extcmporaiy comedy, and 

* Mr Douce iiuigincd that this alludes to a common practice at that 
time among tho Puritans of burlaqintij the p!am chant of the Papists, by 
adapting Tulgar and ludicrous music to psalms and pious composiUons. — 
JUu^t of ShaXspcarc, i 355 Mr Douce does not recollect his authonty 
My idea differs May vro not conjecture that the intenUon was the same 
vrhich induccil Stcrnhold to aersifj the Psalms, to be sung instead of las 
cirious ballads , and tho most impular tunes came afterwards to be adopted, 
that the singer might practise Ins favourite one, os tre find it occun^ in 
France * 

+ Ed Philips in his " Satyr against Hypocnles,” 1CS9, alludes to this 
custom of the pious citiiens — 

Singing With wofnl noise. 

Like a cracked oamt's licll jarring in the steeple, 

Tom Slcnihold’s w retch'd prick song to the people. 

• « • • * 

Now lhc\'’rc at home and have their suppers cat, 

'ViTicn “ Themaa,” ctyes the master, “come, repeat." 

And if the windows gore u|X)n the street, 

To sing a Psalm thiy bold it very meet. 
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their Improvisaton , hut an instance not yet accounted for 
of tins national levity, appears in those denominations of 
exquisite absuidity given by themselves to their Academies I 
I have in vain inquired for any assignable reason why the 
most ingenious men, and grave and illustrious personages, 
cardinals, and princes, as well as poets, scholai's, and artists, 
in everv Jiterarj’- city, should voluntanly choose to burlesque 
tlicmsclvcs and their senous occupations, hy affecting mjs- 
tenous or ludicrous titles, as if it were camival-time, and 
they had to suppoit masqueiado characters, and accepting 
such titles as we find in the cant stjle of our own vulgar 
clubs, the Society of “ Odd Fellows,” and of “ Eccentrics 
A principle so whimsical but systematic must surely have 
originated in some circumstance not hitherto detected 
A literary friend, recently in an Italian city exhausted hy 
the sirocco, entered a house whose open door and circular 
seats appeared to offer to passengers a refreshing sothetto, 
he discovered, however, that he had got into “ the Academy 
of the Cameleons," where they met to delight their brothers, 
and any “ spinto gentil” they could nail to a recitation An 
invitation to join the academicians alarmed him, for with 
some impatient prejudice against these little creature’s, vocal 
vvith^rosc e nine, and usually with odes and sonnets begged 
for, or puiloined for the occasion, he waived all further curio- 
sity and courtesy, and has returned home without any in- 
formation how these ** Cameleons” looked, when changing 
thCir colours in an " accademia ” 

Such literary institutions, prevalent m Italy, are the 
spunous remains of those numerous academies which simul- 
tineously started up in that country about the sixteenth 
centuiy They assumed the most ridiculous denominations, 
and a great number is registered hy Qoadno and Tiraboschi 
Whatev er w as their design, one cannot fairly reproach them, 
K Mencken, in his “ Charlatanaria Eniditorum,” seems to 
have thought, Ibr pompous quackery , neither can we attn- 
hufce to their modesty their choice of senseless titles, for to 
have degiaded their own exalfccii pursuits was but folly* 
liitwary histoiy affords no parallel to this national absurdity 
of the refined Jtahaiis Who could have suspected that the ' 
most eminent scholars, and men of genius, were associates of 
wie Oziosi, the Thntai>ttci, the Insensati? Why should 
Genoa boast of her “Sleepy,” Viterbo of her “Obstinates,” 
Sienna of her “ Insipuls,” her “Blockheads ” and her " Thun- 
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deretruck,” and Naples of her “Furiosi ” ivlnle IMacerata 
exults in her “ Madmen chained ?” Both Quadno and Tira* 
hoschi cannot deny that these fantastical titles have occasioned 
these Itahan academies to appear very ndiculous to the 
oUramontant , but these valuable historians are no philo'^o* 
phical thinkers They apologise for this bad taste, by de- 
scribing the ardour which was kmdled throughout Italy at 
the restoration of letters and the hne arts, so that every one, 
and even every man of genius, were eager to enrol their names 
in these academies, and pnded themselves in bearing their 
emblems, that is, the dibtmctive arms each academy had 
chosen But why did they mystify themsehes ? 

Folly, once become national, is a vigorous plant, which sheds 
abundant seed The consequence of having adopted ndiculous 
titles for these academies suggested to them many other 
characteristic foppenes. At Florence every brother of the 
“ XTmidi” assumed the name of something aquatic, or any 
quahty pertaining to humidity One was called “ the Frozen,” 
another ** the Damp ,” one was “ the Pike,” another “ the 
Swan ” and Grazzim, the celebrated novelist, is known better 
by the cognomen of Za Zasca, “ the Boach,” by uhicb ho 
ii himsically designates himself among the “ Humids ” I find 
among the Insensah, one man of learning taking the name 
of SiOBDTDO Jhscnsafo, another Tenebuoso Insensato The 
famous Florentmo academy of Za Crusca, amidst their grave 
labours to sift and punfy their language, threw themselves 
lieadlong into this vortex of folly Their title, the academy 
of “Bran,” was a conceit to indicate their art of sifting , but 
it required an Italian prodigalitj of conceit to hai e induced 
these grave scholars to exhibit themselves in the builesquo 
scenery of a pantomimical academi , for their furniture con- 
sists of a mill and a bakehouse , a pulpit for the orator is a 
hopper, while the learned director sits on a mill-stone , the 
other seats have the forms of a miller’s dossers, or great pan- 
niers, and the backs consist of the long slioi els. used in ovens 
The table is a baker’s kneading-trough, and the acadcnncian 
Mho reads has half Ins body thrust out of a great -boltin*' 
sack, M itli 1 know not what else for their inkstands and por^ 
folios But the most celebrated of these academics is th i 
“ degh Arcadi,” at Borne, who are still earring on their pr • 
tensions much higher Whoever aspires to be aggregated t 4 
these Arcadian shepherds receives a personal name and a 
title, bub not the deeds, of a farm, picked out of a map of the 

Yot IT. II 
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ancient Aicadm oi its en\ irons, foi Aicadia itself soon be- 
came too sjnall a posbcssioii foi these paititioiiers of moon-r 
shine Then laws, modelled by the twelve tables of the 
ancient Romans , their language in the venerable msgesty^ pf 
then lenowned ancestors, and this ciudite democracy datmg 
by the Grecian Olympiads, which Crcscembini, their fiist' 
cuslode, or guardian, most painfully adjusted to the vulgar 
era, were designed that the sacied erudition of antiquity 
might foi evei bo present among these shepherds * Goldoni, 
in his Memoirs, has given an amusing account of these ho- 
nours He saj s “ He was piesented with two diplomas , the 
one u as my chai ter of aggregation to the At cadi of Rome, 
under the name of Fohsseno, the othei gave me the investi- 
tuie of the Flileynean fields I was on this saluted by the . 
whole assembly in eliorus, under the name of Fohsseno 
Flilcyteeio, and embraeed by them as a fellow-shepheid and 
bi other The Aicadians are very rich, as you may piSrceive, 
my dear leader we possess estates in Greece, we watei 
them with oui labouis foi the talre of reaping lam els, and 
the Tuihs sow them with giain, and plant them with vines, 
and laugh at both our titles and our songs ” When Fonte- 
nelle became an Aicadian, they baptized the new Factor by 
their graceful diminutive— allusive to the charm 
of Ins style , and furthei they magnificently presented him 
with the entile Isle of Delos I The late Joseph Walker, an 
enthusiast for Italian literature, dedicated his “Memomon 
Italian Tragedy” to the Countess Spencer , not inscnbrng it 
with his Christian but his heathen name, and the title of his 
Arcadian estate, Eiibante Tii inzio ’ Plain Joseph Walker, in 
his masquerade dress, with his Arcadian signet of Pan’s reeds 
dangling in Ins title-page, was performing a charaeler to 
winch, liow’evei w'ell adapted, not being understood, ho got 
stared at for his afiectation • We have lately heard of some 
licentious revelhngs of these Aicadians, in receiving a man of 
^nius fi om oui own country, W'ho, himself composing Italian 
Itnne, had “ conceit” enough to become a sheiiherd 1+ Yet 
let us mqune befoie we ciiticise 


Poosia.” 

“’■so Mr loose’s boaters 

f f Tol 1 204 Mr HaUam has observed, that 
such an in^tntion as the society degh Arcadt could at no W bars 
endured public ridicido in England for a fortnight.” 
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Even this ridiculous society of the Arcadians hecamo a 
memornhle literary institution, and Tirahosohi has shown 
how it successfully arrested the had taste which was then 
prevailing throughout Italy, recalling its muses to purer 
soniccs} while the lives of many of its shepherds have fur- 
nished an interesting volume of literary history under the 
title of “ The lUustnous Aicadians ” Crescembini, and its 
founders, had formed the most elevated conceptions of the 
society at its origin , hut poetical vaticinators are prophets 
onl^ Avhile wo read their verees — we must not look for that 
dry matter of fact — the cient predicted ! 

II vostro semo etoino 
Occupcnl la torra, cd i confim 
D’ Arcadia oUnpassando, 

Di non pid visti glonosi gcrmi 
I/nnrco fcconderil lito del Gnngo 
£ do’ Cimmcn Tinfccondo nrcnc 

Mr Mathias has recently with warmth defended the oiiginal 
Atcadta, and the assumed character of its members, w'liich 
has been condemned ns betraying their affectation, he attii- 
butes to their modesty “ Before the critics of the Arcadia 
(the pasiort, as they modestly staled themselves) with 
Crescembini for their conductor, and with the Adoralo Alhano 
for -their patron (Clcnieut XT), all that was depraved m 
language and in sentiment fled and disappeared ” 

The strange taste for giving fantastical denominations to 
literary institutions grew into a custom, though, probahlj , no 
one kncwliow The founders were nlw'ays persons of rank or 
learning, yet still accident or caprice created the mystifying 
title, and invented those appropnate emblems, which still 
added to the folly The Arcadian society derived its title 
from a spontaneous conceit This assembly first held its 
meetings, on summer c\ enings, in a meadow on the banks of 
the Tiber , for the fine climate of Ital}' promotes such assem- 
blies in the open air In the recital of an eclogue, an enthu- 
siast, amidst all ho was hearing and all he was seeing, ex- 
claimed, “ I seem at this moment to be in the Arcadia of 
ancient Greece, listening to the pure and simple strains of its 
shepherds " Enthusiasm is contagious amidst susceptible 
Italians, and this name, by inspiration and bj acclamation, 
was conferred on the society’ Eicn more recently, at 
Elorencc, the aceadcmia called the Colomla] ta, or the “Pigeon- 
house,” proves with what Icviiy the Itahans name a htcraiy 

11 ^ 
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Bociffcv Tlic founder was the Ca^ allero Pat/i, a gentleman, 
uho, like Morose, abhorring noi^e, chosc for his ^tudy a 
sarret m his palazzo , it was, indeed, one of the old turrets 
uhich had not yet fallen ni there he fi^cd his hbrarv, and 
there he assembled the most ingenious Florentines to discus 
obscure points, and to reveal their own contributions in this 
secret ictreat of silence and philosophy lo get to this 
cabinet it u ns neccss iry to climb a \ ery steep and ver} narrow 
staircase, which occasioned some facetious w it to observ c, that 
these hteiati uore so many pigeons who flew evoiy evening 
to their dovecot The Ca\ allero Pazri, to indulge this 
humoui, united them to a dinner cntircli composed of their 
little brothers, in all the varieties of cookery , the members, 
after a hcnrtj laugh, as'siimcd the title of the Colonibarlo, 
invented a dev ice consisting of the top of a turret, with 
several pigeons flving about it, bearing an epigraph from 
Dante, Quanto veder st yno^ by which they expressed their 
design not to apply themsehei, to an^ single object Such 
lacts sufficiently prov e that some of the absurd or facetious 
denominations ol these literary societies onginatcd m acci- 
dental circumstances or in mere pleasantry, but this will not 
account for the origin of those mj’stifymg titles wo have 
noticed , for w hen grav c men call themseh es dolts or lunatics, 
unless they arc really so, they must have some reason for 
Viughing at themselves 

To attempt to devclope this cunous hut obscure singularity 
in literary history, we must go further back among the first 
beginnings of these institutions How were they looked on 
by the governments in which they first appeared? These 
academics might, perhaps, form a chapter in the history of 
secret societies, one notjet written, but of which many curious 
materials lie scattered in history It is certain that such 
literary societies, in their first origins, have nlwajs excited the 
leolousj of governments, hut more particularly in ecclesiastical 
Borne, and the iivnl principalities of Italy If two gi’eat 
nations, like those of England and Franco, had their susp^ 
cions and fears roused by a select assembly of philosophical 
men, and either put them down by force, or closely watched 
them, this will not seem cxtiaordinary in little despotic states 
"We have aucountsof some philosophic il associations at home, 
which were joined by Sir Philip Sidney and Sir Wnltei 
Biileigh, but which soon got the odmm of atheism attached 
to them , and the estabhshmeut of the French Academy' occa- 
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noned <;ome umTingc, for a year elapsed Tiefore the parliament 
of Pans would register their patent, which was at length 
accorded by the pohbcal Richelieu observing to the president, 
that “ he •should like the roemherb according as the mcmbeis 
likff fl him ” Thus we have ascertained one pniiciple, that 
governments in those times looked on a new societ} with a 
political glance; nor is it improbable that some of them com- 
bined an. ostensible with a latent motive 


There is no want of evidence to prove that the modern 
Romans, from the thirteenth to the Bftecnth centur}*, were 
too feelmgly ahve to their obecured glory, and that they too 
frequently made invidious comparisons of their ancient repubhc 
with the pontifical government, to revive Rome, with e\eiy- 
thmg Roman, inspired such enthusiasts as Rienzi, and charmed 
the visions of Petrarch At a period when ancient literature, 
as if by a miracle, was raising itself from its grave, the 
learned v ere agitated by a correspondent tneigy , not only 
was an estate sold to purchase a manusenpt, but the relic of 
^nius was touched with a religious emotion The classical 
purity of Cicero was contrasted wnth the barbarous idiom ol 
the Missal , the glories of ancient Rome « ith the miserable 
snabjugation of its modem pontiiTs, and the metaphysical 
revenes of Plato, and what they termed the “ Entluwiasmns 
Alesandnnus” — the dreams of the Platonists — seemed to the 


fanciful Italians more cle«'ated than the humble and pure ethics 
of the Compels The vam and amorous Eloi^a could men 
censure the gro-s manners, as it seemed to her, of the apostles, 
for picking the ears of com in their walks, and at their meals 
eating -with unwashed hands Touched by this mama of 
antiquity, the learned affected to change their vulgar chnstian. 
name; by assuming the more classical ones of a Junius Bratus, 
a Pompomus, or a Julius, or any other rusty name unwashed 
by baptism This frenzy for the ancient republic not only 
menaced the pontificate, but them Platonic or their pagan 
ardours seemed to be stnkmg at the foundation of Christianity 
it«elf Such were Mareelius Ficinus, and that learned society' 
who assembled under the Medici Pompomus Lmtos, who 
lived at the close of the fifteenth ccntuiy, not only celebrated 
by an annual festival the foundation of Rome, and raised altars 
to Romulus, hut openly expressed his contempt for the Chns- 
fian rtligion, which this visionary declared was only fit for baiv 
barians, but this extrivagance andirreligionjOVerieb Xictron, 
were common mth many of the learned cf those times, and 
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this very Pomponius was at length formally accused of the 
cnme of changing the baptismal names of the young pci sons 
whom he taught for pagan ones * “ This was the taste of 
the times,” says the author we have just quoted , but it was 
imagmed that there was a mystery concealed in these changes 
of names 

At this pcnod these literaiy societies fii st appear one at 
Borne had the title of “ Academy,” and for its chief this very 
Pomponius , for he is distinguished as “ Eomanis Pnnceps 
Academias,” by his fneud Politian, in the “ Miscellanea ” of 
that elegant scholar This was undei the pontificate of Paul 
the Second The regular meetings of “the Academy” soon 
escited the jealousy and suspicions of Paul, and gave use to 
one of the most hoi i id peisccutions and scenes of torture, 
even to death, in which these academicians weie involved 
This closed ivith a decree of Paul’s, that for the future no 
one should pronounce, either seiiously or in jest, the'veiy 
name of academy^ under the penalty of heresy > The stoiy is - 
told by Platina, one of the suffeieis, in his Life of Paul the 
Second , and although this histoiy may be said to beai the 
bruises of the wounded and dislocated body of the unhappy 
historian, the facts are unquestionable, and connected ivith 
our subject Platina, Pomponius, and many of their fiiends, 
were suddenly dragged to prison , on the first and second day 
torture was apphed, and many expired under the hands of 
their executioners “You would have imagined,” says Pla- 
tina, “that the castle of St Angelo was turned into the bull 
of Phalaris, so loud the hollow vault resounded with the 
cnes of those miserable young men, who weie an honour to 
then age for genius and learning The toituiers, not satis- 
fied, though weary, having lacked twentj’’ men m these two 
days, of whom some died, at length sent for me to take my 
turn The mstiaiments of torture were ready , I was stiipped, 
and the executioners put themselves to their woik Vianesius 
sat like another Minos on a seat of tapestry-work, gay as at 
a weddmg, and while I hung on the rack in toiment, he 
played with a jewel which Sanga had, asking him who was 
the mistress which had given him this love-token ? Turning 
to me, he asked, ‘ why Pomponio, m a letter, should call me 
Holy Pather? Did the conspuators agiee to make you 
pope?’ ‘Pomponio,’ I replied, ‘can best tell why he, gave 
mo this title, for I know not ’ At length, having pleased, 
but not satisfied himself with my toitmes, he oideied me to 
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be let down, that I nnght undergo tortures much greater in 
the everting I vv ns cirncd, hnlf dead, into my chamber , but 
not long alter, the inquisitor having dined, and being fresh in 
dnnkjlwas fetched again, and the archbishop oi Spalatio 
was there They inquired of my convcisatious with Mhla- 
testn I said it only concerned ancient and modern learning, 
the military nrt>», and the clianctcrs of illustrious men, the 
ordinary subjects of conversation I was bitterly threatened 
by Vianesius, unless t confessed the truth on the following 
(lay, and was carried back to my chamber, where I w'as seized 
with such extreme pain, that I had rather have died than en- 
dured the agony of my battered and dislocated limbs But 
now those who were accused of heresy were charged with 
plotting treason Pompomus being examined w hy he changed 
the names of liis friends, he answered boldly, that this w'as no 
concern of his judges or the pope , it w as, perhaps, out of 
respect for antiquity, to stimulate to a virtuous emulation 
After wo had now* lam ten months m prison, Paul comes him- 
E(5lf to the cistle, where ho charged us, among other things, 
that we had disputed coiioeming the immoitality of the soul, 
and that we held the opinion of Plato , hy disputing yon call 
the being of a God in question This, I said, might be ob- 
jected to all divines and pbilosopbcrs,who, to maketbc tnith 
appear, frequently question the existence of souls and of God, 
and of all separate intelligences St, Austin saj s, the opinion 
of Plato is like the faith of Christians I followed none of 
the numerous hcietical factions Paul then accused us of 
hemg too great admirers of pagan antiquities, 3 ct none were 
more fond of them than himself, for ho collected all the 
statues and sarcophagi of the ancients to place m his palace, 
and even affected to imibite, on more than one occasion, the 
pomp and charm of their public ceiemomes Wlulo thej" 
were arguing, mention hapiicned to ho made of ‘the Aeidcm)*’ 
when the Cardinal of San hlarco cried out, that we w ere not 
* Academics,* but a scandal to the name , and Paul now' de- 
clared that he would not have that term evermore mentioncc 
under pain of heresy He left us in a passion, and kept ui, 
two months longer in prison to complete the yeai, as it 
seems ho had sworn ’* ^ 

Such it> the interesting narrative of Platuia, from which w'e 
maj* surelj* infer, that if these leanied men assembled for the 
communication of their studies — ^inquiries suggested hj' the 
monuments of antiquity, the two learned languages, ancient 
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Authors, and speculative points of philosophy — these objects 
uero associated with others uhicli tcniDcd tho jealousy of 
modern Home 

Some time after, at Naples, appeared the two brothers, 
John Saptiste and John Vincent Porta, those twin spirits, 
the Castor and Pollux of the natural philosophy of that age, 
and uhoso scenical museum delighted and awed, by its optical 
illusions, its ticasure of cuiiositic^, and its natural magic, all 
learned natives and foreigners Tlicir names arc still famous, 
and their treatises, J)c Humana Phystognomia and Magia 
Natuinhs, are still opened by tho cunous, uho discover these 
children of philosophy wandering in the arcana of nature, 
to them a woild of perpetual beginnings’ These learned 
brotiicis united with the lilarquis of Hanso, the friend of 
Tasso, in establishing an academy under the whimsical name 
degh O&xosi (the Lazy), which so ill-dcscnhed their inten- 
tions This academy did not sufficiently embrace the views 
of the learned brothers , aud then they formed another under 
their own roof, which they appropi lately named degh Secreti 
The ostenbible motive was, that no one should be admitted 
into this interior society who had not signalised himself by 
some experiment or discovery It is clear that, whatever 
they intended by the project, tho election of tho members 
was to pass through the most rigid scrutiny, and what was 
the consequence ? The court of Pome again started up w ith 
all its fears, and, secretly obtaining information of some dis- 
cussions w’hich had passed in this academy degh Secreit, 
prohibited tlio Porta’s fiom bolding such assemblies, or 
appljmg themselves to those illicit sciences, whose amuse- 
ments are criminal, and turn us aside from tlie study of tho 
Holy Sciiptures* It seems that one of the Porta’s had 
dehvered himself in the style of an ancient oracle , bnt what 
was more alarming in this prophetical spirit, several of his 
predictions had been actuallj aenfied’ Tlie infallible court 
was in no want of a new school of prophecy Bajitista Porta 
went to Pome to justify himself, and, content to wear his 
head, placed his tongue in the custody of Ins Holiness, and 
no doubt prefer! ed being a member of the Accademia degh 
Oziosi to tbat degh Seexett To conQrm tins notion that 
these academies excited the jealousy of those despotic states 
ot Italy, I find that several of them, at Plorence as well as 


* Kiceron, vol xlui , Art* Porta, 
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at Sienna, Avero considered as dangerous meetings, and in 
166S the Medici suddenly Suppressed those of the “ Insipids,* 
the “Shy,” the “Disheartened,” and others, but more pn- 
iicularly the “ Stunned,” yh Intronati, which excited loud 
laments We have also an account of an academy uhitli 
called itself the Lantemisls, from the circumstance that 
their first meetings ivcre held at night, the academicians 
not carrjing torches, but only Lanians This academy, 
indeed, w as at Toulouse, but evidently foi metl on the model 
of its neighbours In line, it cannot be denied that these 
literary societies or academies nero frequently objects of 
alarm to the little governments of Italy, and were often 
interrupted by political persecution 

From all these facts I am inclined to draw an inference 
It is remarkable that the first Itahan academies weie only 
distinguished by the simple name of their founders One 
was called the Academy of Pompoiiius Laitus, another of 
Pauormita, Ac It was aftei the melancholy fate of the 
Eoman academy of Lsstus, which could not, however, ex- 
tinguish that grovMiig desire of creating literary societies in 
the Itahan cities, from which the members denied both 
honour and pleasure, that suddenly we discover these 
academics bearing the most fantastical titles I have not 
found any writer who has attempted to solve this extraordi- 
nary appearance in literary historj , and the difficulty seems 
great, because, however frivolous or fantastical the titles 
they assumed, their members were illustnous for rank and 
genius Tiraboschi, aware of thib difficulty, cm only express 
hib astonishment at the absurdity, and his icxation at the 
ndiculo to nhicli the Itahans have been exposed by the 
coarse jokes of Menkenius, in his Oharlaianaria Rrudtio- 
rtim* I conjecture that the invention of the«;c ndiculous 
titles for literary societies was an attempt to throw a sportive 
veil over meetings which had alarmed the papal and the 
other petty courts of Italy, and to quiet their fears and 
turn aside their political wrath, thej implied the innocence 
of their purbuits bj the joculantj with w Inch the members 
treated themselves, and were willing that others should treat 
them This otherwise inexplicable national levitj*^, of sq - 

• See Tinbosclii, vol xil cap 4, Accadem^e, and Quadrio’a Dcll^ 
Stona e ddla Hagione cTognt Pocaia In VLc immense receptacle of 
these seven quarto volumes, printed with a small tvpc, the cunous may 
consult the voluminous Index, art ^erarfcnia 
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refined a people, lias not occurred in any other country, 
because the necesbity did not exist anj’-wliere but in Italy 
In Prance, in Spam, and in England, the title of the ancient 
Academus was never profaned by an adjunct which sys- 
tematically degraded and ridiculed its venerable character 
and its lUustnous membeis 

Long after tins aiticle was finished, I had an opportunity 
of consultmg an emment Italian, 'whose name is alieady cele- 
brated in our country, II Sigr TJgo Foscolo,* Ins decision 
ought necessarily to outweigh mme, but although it is 
incumbent on me to put the reader in possession of the 
opinion of a native of Ins high acqmrements, it is not as 
easy for me, on this obscure and cunous subject, to rehu- 
quish my own conjecture 

II Sigr Foscolo 13 of opinion that the ongm of the fan- 
tastical titles assumed by the Italian academies entirely arose 
from a desne of getting rid of the air of pedantry, and to 
msmuate that their meetings and then works were to be 
considered merely as sportive relaxations, and an idle business 

This opinion may satisfy an Italian, and this he may deem 
a sufficient apology foi such absurdity, but when scarlet 
robes and cowled heads, lauieatcd baids and Jifonsigno) es^ 
and CavdUios, baptize themselves in a public assembly 
Slockheads” or “ Madmen,” we vlti amonianes, out of mcie 
compliment to such great and learned men, would suppose 
that they had their good reasons , and that in this there 
must have been "something more than meets the ear” 
Alter all, I would almost flatter myself that our two opimons 
are not so wide of each other as th^ at fiist seem to be. 


* Ugo Foscolo \ras bom in Fodnn, irbero bo acbioTcd an early success os 
an author He entered the Itahan annv in 1805, but soou quitted it, and 
became ftofessor of Literature m the university of Pavia, but his lectures 
alarmrf Napoleon by their boldness of speech, and he suppressed the pro 
fessors^p Ho came to England in 1816, and was evceedingly irel] 
recMved , he wrote much in the Edinburgh and Quarterly Eeviews, besides 
publishing seveml books. He died in 182?, and is buried at Chiswick, 
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ON THE HERO OF HUDIBRAS, BUTLER VINDICATEl) 

That great Original, the author of HuDinnAs, has been re- 
cently censured for exposing to ridicule the Sir Samuel Luke, 
under whose roof he dwelt, in the grotesque character of Ins 
hero The knowledge of the critic m our literary history is 
not curious , he appears to have advanced no further than to 
have taken up the tirut opinion he found , hut this served for 
an attempt to blacken the moial character of BuTiiEE* 
“ Having lived,” saj s our critic, “ in the family of Sir 
Samuel Iiuke, one of Gromwell’s captains, at the very time 
he planned the Hudibras, of which he was pleased to make 
hib ktnd and Imp^faJile patron the hero "Wo def} the history 
of 'Wliiggism to match this anecdote,”* as if it could not ho 
matched* "Wniigs md Tones are as like as two eggs when 
they are wits and satinsts , then friends too often become 
their victims • If Sir Samuel lesembled that renowned per- 
sonification, the ridicule was legitimate and unavoidable when 
the poet had espoused his cause, and espoused it too from the 
purest motive — a detestation of political and fanatical hypo- 
crisy t Comic satirists, whatevei they may allege to the con- 
trary, will alw'ays draw largely and most truly from their 
own circle After all, it does not appear that Sir Samuel sat 
for Sir Hudibras , although from the hiatus still in the poem, 
at the end of Part I , Canto I , his name would accommodate 

< * Edinlrareli Review, No 67 — ^159, on Jacolntc Relics 

t* In a pamplilct entitled “Mcrconus Menippeus , tbo Loyal Satynst, 
or HndiLras in Pro'e,” publisLed in lbS2, and said to bo “ wntten by an 
nnknown band in tbe time of the late Rebelbon, but never till now pnb* 
lisbcd,” IS tbe following onnous notice of Sir Samnel, which certainly 
E«ms to point bun out as the prototype of Hndibias, 

"Whoso back, or ratlicr bnrtbcn, sbow’d 
As if it stoop d with its own load 

The anthor is speaking of Cromwell, and savs, “ I wonder how So 
SamudJjule and be diould clash, for they aro both cubs of tbe samengly 
litter This Urchin is ns ill carved as that Goblin painted The grandam 
bear sure bad blistered her tongue, and so left bim nnbeked He looks 
like a snail with bis house upon bis back, or tbo Spirit of tbc^Olitaa with 
a natural snapsack, and may serve both for tinker and budget too Katnro 
intended bim to play at bowls, and therefore clapt a bias upon him One 
■wonld thmk a mole had crept into Ins carcass before ’tis laid m the chnich- 
yard, and rooted in it He looks like the visible tie of Ancas bolstcnng 
np bis father, nr some leggarwoman endorsed with her whole litter, and 
w(th a child behind.” 
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both the metre and the rhyme But who, said Warburton, 
ever comjiared a person to himself ? Butler might aim a sly 
stroke at Sir Samuel by hmting to him how well he resem- 
bled Hudibras, but with a lemarkable forbearance he has left 
posterity to settle the affair, which is certainly hot worth 
them while But Warburton tells, that a fnend of Butler’s 
had declared the person was a Devonshire man — one Sir 
Harry Bosewell, of Ford Abbey, in that county. There is a 
curious life of our learned wit, in the great General Dic- 
tionary , the writer, piobably Dr Birch, made the most au- 
thentic researches, from the contemporaries of Butler oi their 
descendants , and from Charles Longueville, the son of But- 
ler’s great friend, he obtained much of the little we possess 
The writer of this Life believes that Sir Samuel was the hero 
of Butler, and lests his evidence on the hiatus we have no- 
ticed , but with the candour which becomes the hterary his- 
torian, he has added the followmg marginal note “Whilst 
this sheet was at press, I was assured by Mr Longueville, 
that Sir Samuel Luke not the pet son ridiculed under the 
name of Humbhas " 

It would be curious, after all, should the prototype of 
Hudibras turn out to be one of the heroes of “ the Eolliad 
a circumstance which, had it been known to the copartnet- 
ship of that comic epic, would have furnished a line episode 
and a memoiable hero to their line of descenti “ When 
BuTi.EE wrote his Hudibras, one GolU Bolle, a Devonshire 
man, lodged with him, and was exactly like his description of 
the Knight, whence it is highly probable, that it was this 
gentleman, and not Sir Samuel Luke, whose person ne had in 
^s eye The reason that he gave for calling his poem 
Hudibras was, because the name of the old tutelar saint of 
Devonshire was Hugh de Bias I find this in the Grub- 
street Journal, January, 1731, a periodical paper conducted 
by two eminent hteraiy physicians, under the appropriate 
names of Bavius and Mmvius,* and which for some time en- 
livened the town with the excellent design of ndicuhng silly 
authors and stupid cntics 

It IS unquestionably proved, by the confession of several 

* Bavius and Mtevins u ere Dr Martvn, the well known author of the 
dissertation on the ^neid of Vugil, and Dr Bussel, another learned phy- 
eician, os his puhlicatione attest It does great credit to their taste, that 
they wwe the hebdomadal defepderp of Pope from thpatta^^of tbsiero?* 
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friends of Butler, that the prototjTie of Sir Hudibras was a 
Devonshire man , and if Sir I£ugh do J3i as be the old patron 
saint of Devonshire, (which lioivcver I cannot find in 
Prince's or in Fuller’s Worthies,)* this discovers the sugges* 
tioii which led Butler to the name of his hero , burlesquing 
the neio saint by pairing him with the chnalrous saint of 
the comity , hence, like the Kiuglit of old, did 

Sir KmgKt Abandon dirclhng, 

And out he rode a CohncUingt 

This oiigin of the name is more appropriate to the cha- 
racter of the work than deriving it from the Sir Hudibras of 
Spenser, with whom tlicre exists no similitude 
It 13 as honourable as it is extraordinary, that such was 
the celebrity of Hudibras, that the workman’s name was 
often confounded with the W'ork itself, the poet was once 
better known under the name of Hodibhas than of But- 
XEB Old Southern calls him “ Hudibras Butler ,” and if 
anj' one would read the most copious life we have of this 
great poet in the great General Dictionary, ho must look for 
a name he is not accustomed to iind among English authors 
— that of Hndihras f One fact is remarkable that, like 
Cervantes, and unlike Babclais and Sterne, Butler in his great 
work has not sent down to postenty a single passage of in- 
decent ribaldry, though it was ivntten amidst a court which 
would have got such by heart, and m an ago in which such 
trash was certain of popularity 

We know’ little more of Butler than we do of Shakspearo 
and of Spenser ! Longueiillc, the devoted fnend of our 
poet, has unfortunately left no reminiscences of the departed 
genius whom he so intimately knew, and who bequeathed to 
Iiongucville the onl^ legacy a neglected poet could leave — all 
his manuscripts , and to his care, though not to his spirit, wo 
arc indebted for Butler’s “Bcmains ” His friend attempted 
to bury him with the public honours he deserved, among tho 

* Tbcrc IS £TtAt reason to donbt tbo anthcntidtv of tbis s&fonnatton 
concerning a Devnnsbire tutelar saint Mr Cbarles Bntlcr bas kindtj 
communicated ibe researches of a Catholic clcigriaan, residing at Cxcter, 
who haring crnuiuied the rolnminous registers of tho Sec of Exeter, and 
nnmcnms MSS. and records of the diocese cannot trace that any such " 
saint iras particularly honoured in the county It is lamentable that 
ingenious umters should invent iicltons for autborilics , but vntb the bopo 
that the present autiors have not done this, I have preserved this apooy* 
pbol tradition 
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tombs of his brother-bards in Westminster Abbej-- , but he 
Was compelled to consign the bard to an obscure bunal-place 
in Paul’s, Covent Garden • Many yeais after, when Alderman 
Barber raised an mscnption to the memory of Butler m 
Westmmster Abbey, others were desirous of placing one over 
the poet’s humble gravestone This probably excited some 
competition and the following fine one, liltnbuted to 
Dennis, has perhaps never been published If it be Dennis’s, 
it must have been composed in one of Ins most lucid mo- 
ments 

Near this place lies interred 
The body of Air Samud. Batler, ' 

Anthor of Hudibras 
Be was a whdle species of Poets in one I 
Admirable in a Manner 
In which no one else has been tolerable , 

A hhinncr which began and ended in Him , 

In which he knew no Gmde, 

And has found no FoUower&’t 

To this too brief article I add a proof that that fana- 
ticism which 13 bianded by our immortal Butler can survive 
the castigation Polly is sometimes immortal, as nonsense is 
sometimes irrefutable Ancient follies revive, and nien repeat 
tbe same unmtelligible jargon just as contagion heeps np the 
plague 111 Turkey by lying hid m some obscure corner, till it 
breaks out afresh Recently we have seen a notable instance 
where one of tbe school to wdiicb we are alludmg declares 
of Shakspeare that “ it would have ,been happy if he had 
nevei been bom, for that thousands will look back with in- 
cessant angfuish on the guilty delight which the plays of 
Shakspeare ministered to them Such is the anathema of 
Shakspeare I We have another of Butlei, m “An Histone 
Defence of Experimental Rehgion ,” m which the author con- 
tends, that the best men have experienced the agency of tho 
Holy Spirit m an immediate illumination from heaven He 
furnishes his histone proofs by a list from Abel to lady 
Huntmgdon ’ The author of Hudibras is denounced, “ One 
Samuel Butler, a celebrated Vuffoon m the abandoned reign of 

* He was boned outside tbe ebureb in the angle at the north-west 
comer, where tbe wall originally stood nbicb bounded tbe churchyard 
A monument was put up in tbe church in 1786 by a snbscnption 
among the panshioners. It exhibits a bust of Butler and a rhytning 
nsonptiou in very bad taste 

$ See Quarterly Eeview, vol vm, p. 111, where I found this quotation 
jostly reprobated. 
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Chctrles the Second, tvioto a mock-heroic poem, in iihicli ho 
undertook to Ijurlcsque the pjous puntan He ndicules all 
the grncions promibcs by comparing the rfiuine illimmaiton to 
an tgnxs f at tins ^ and daik lantern of the spirit Sack are 
the writers whose ascetic spirit is still descending among 'Ua 
from the monkery of the deserts, adding poignancy to the 
vciy ridicule they v, ould* annihilate The satire ■which 'wc 
deemed obsolete, tv c find still applicTble to con'fccmporarics ' 

The niiST part of Hxidibras is the most perfect , that was 
the nch fiuit of matured meditation, of wit, of learning, and 
of leisure A mind of the most oiiginal powers had been 
perpetually acted on bj some of tbe most extraordinary 
events and persons of political and religious history. Butler 
had Jived amidst scenes which might have excited mdignation 
and gnef , but his strong contempt of the actors could only 
supply ludicrous images and caustic raillery Yet once, when 
Tillany was at its zenith, his solemn tones were raised to 
reach it t 

The SEC 0 >T) jiart was precipitated in the following year 
An mterval of fomteeu years was allowed to elapse before 
the TuniD and last part was given to the world , but then 
everything had changed 1 the poet, the subject, and the 
patron • The old theme of the sectansts had lost its fresh- 
nci.s, and the cavaliers, with their royal libertine, had become 
ns obnoxious to pubhc decency ns the Tartuffes, Butler ap- 
pears to have turned aside, and to have given an adverse di- 
rection to his satirical arrows The slavery and dotage of 
Hudibras to the widow revealed the voluptuous epicurean, 
who slept on his throne, dissolved in the arms of his mis- 
tresses “ The enchanted bower,” and “ The amorous suit,” 
of Hudibras reflected the new manners of this wretched 
court , and that Butler had become the satirist of the party 
whose cause he had formerly so honestly espoused, is con- 
firmed by his “ Kemams,” where, among other nervous 
satires, is one, “ On the licentious age of Charles the Second, 
contested with the puritanical one that preceded it ” This 
then is the greater glory of Butler, that his high and indig- 
nant spirit equally satirised the hypocrites of Cromwell and 
the Ubertmes of Charles 

* !Phi5 work, pnbbslicd in 1795, is ennons for the materials the imter^a 
reading has collected 

+ The case of King Chirles the First truly stated nsrinst John CooIl 
U aster of Gray’s Inn, in BuUcr’a •• Remains,” 
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$ hb inimitable “ Scbool-Misti ess ” of Shenstone is one of the 
felicities of genius , but the purpose of this poem has been 
entirely misconceived Johnson, achnowledging this charm- 
ing effusion to be “ the most pleasing of Shenstone’s pro- 
ductions," observes, “I know not what claim it has to stand 
among the moral loorJcs " The truth is, that it ivasmtended 
for quite a different class by the author, and Dodsley, the 
eitor of his works, must have strangely blundered in de- 
Bignatmg it “ a moral poem " It may be classed with a species 
of poetry, till recently, rare m our language, and which we 
sometimes find among the Italians, in their rtme piacevoh, or 
poeste burlesche, which do not always consist of low humour 
m a facetious style mth jmgling rhymes, to which form we 
attach our idea of a burlesque poem There is a refined species 
of ludicrous poetry, which is comic yet tender, lusory yet 
elegant, and wifli such a blending of the serious and the' 
facetious, that the result of such a poem may often, among 
its otW pleasures, produce a sort of ambiguity , so that we 
do not always know whether the wnter is laughing at his 
subject, or whether he is to be laughed at Our admirable 
"Whistlecraft met this fate'* “The School-Mistress" of 
Shenstone has been admired for its simplicity and tenderness, 
not for its exquisitely ludicrous turn ' 

This discovery I owe to the good fortune of possessingthe 
edition of “ The School-Mistress,” which the author printed 
under his own directions, and to his onm fancy + To this 
piece of mniicnoTTS poetet, as he calls it, “ lest it should be 
mistaken,” he added a iiXmionoTrs rcniEX, “puiely to show 
fools that I am in jest " But “the fool,” his subsequent 
editor, who, I regret to say, was Eobert Dodsley, thought 

* “Prospeclos and specicien of an intended national work by 'William 
and Eobert AVbistlecraft, of Stowmarket, in Suffolk , -bamess and collar 
makers , intended to compnse the most interesting particulars relating to 
Bang Arthur and his Bound Table ” The real author of hlr 'Wbistleerofts 
specuncn was the Eight Hon J Hookham Frere, who has the merit (\ 
having first introduced theltalian burlesque style into our literature. Losd 
Byron comJioBed bis “Beppo” confesse^y after this example. “It is, 
be writes, “a humorous poem , in, and after, the excellent manner of hft: 
Whistlecraft,” who pubbshed this “^cimen” only, which was little read, 

+ The on^nal edition was printed in 1757 without engravings TheJ 
oconr only in that which is described in onr text 
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proper to suppress ttus amusing “ ludicrous index,” and tlio 
consequence is, as the poet foresaw, that his aim lias been 
“ mistaken ” 

The whole history of this poem, and this edition, maj he 
traced in the pnnted correspondence of Shenstone Our poet 
had pleased himself hy ornamenting “A sixpenny pam- 
phlet,” with certain “seemly” designs of his, and for which, 
he camo to town to direct the engraver , he appearb also to 
have intended accompanying it nith “ The deformed portiait 
of my old school-dame, Sarah Lloyd ” The frontispiece to 
this Rrst edition represents tho “ Thatched-liouso ” of his old 
Echoolinistrcss, and before it is the “ birch-trec,” with “ the 
sun settmg and gilding the scene” He antes on this, “It 
have the first sheet to correct upon the table 1 have la’<'^ 
aside the thoughts of fame a good deal in this unpromism ^7 
scheme , and fix them upon the landskip which is engraving, 
the red letter which I piopose, and the fruit-piece which you 
see, being the most setmly ornaments of the first sixpenny 
pamphlet that was ever so highly honoured I shall incur 
the same reflection with Ogilby, of having nothing good but 
my decorations I expect that in your neighbourhood and m 
"Warwickshire there should be twenty of my poems sold I 
pnnt it mjself I am pleased witb Myndo’s engravings ” 

On the publication Shenstone has opened his idea on its 
poetical characteristic “ I dare say it must be very incorrect , 
lor I have added eight or ten stanzas w ithm this fortnight 
But inaccuracy is more excusable in ludicrous •poetry than in 
any other If it strikes ewy, it must be merely people of 
taste, for people of lait without taste, which comprelieiids the 
larger part of the critical tnbe, will unavoidably de»pise it 
I have been at some pams to recover myself fioin A Pht. fx 
misfortune of mere chiBishness, ‘Little charm of plactd 
mien,’ SuC I have added a ludicrous index purely to show 
(fools) that I am in jest , and my motto, * 0, qua sol habita- 
biles illustrat oras, maxima pnncipum is calculated for the 
same purpose You cannot conccii c how large the number 
is of those that mistake burlesque for the very foolishness 
it exposes , which observation I made once at the Sc- 
fit Tom Thumb, at Ohrononhoiontholoyos, all 
which are pieces of elegant humour I have some mind 
to pursue this caution further, and advertise it ‘The School- 
^stress,* &c a very childu-h performance everybody knows 
(nocorum more) But if a person scnously calls tha' or 

TOL ir. K K 
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wthcr burlesque, a cbildi^h or low spceicB of poetry, bo says 
wrong For the most regular and formal poetry inav bo 
enllcd trifling, folly, and wcalviieEs, m eomparison ol wbat w 
written witli a more manly spiut in ridicule of it ’ 

This edition is now lying before me, with its splendid 
“red-letter,” its “seemb designs,” and, w bat is more precious, 
its “Index” Shenstone, who liad greatly pleased himself 
with Ins graphical imcntions, at length found that Ins 
engraver, M) ndc, had sadly bungled w ith the poet’s ideal 
Vexed and disappointed, ho wntes, “I ha\o been plagued to 
death about tbo ill-cxccution of my designs Nothing is cer- 
tain m Iiondon but expense, wlncli I can ill bear ” Tlio truth 
IS, that ivhat is placed in tho landslip over tho tliatclicd- 
houso, and the birch-trce, is like a falling monster rather than 
a sotting sun , hut the frmt-piecc at the end, tho grapes, the 
plums, tho melon, and the Catlianno pcare, Mr Mj ndc has 
made suflicicntly tempting This edition contains only 
tw enty-cight stanzas, w Inch wcreaflcrwards enlarged to Hurt} - 
five. Several stanzas have been omitted, and they have also 
passed through many corrections, and some improvements, 
which show that Shenstone had more judgment and felicity 
m severe correction than perhaps is suspected Somo of thcso 
I will point out.* 

In the second stanza, tbcjffrsi edition has, 

In every mart that slnnils on Britain’s isle, 

In every village less reveard to fame, 

Bvrells ttcrc in cottage known about n mile, 

A maUon old, whom wo sciioolmistress name 

Improved thus — 

In every village mark'd with little spire. 

Embower'd in trcc^, and hordly known to fame^ 

IFhero dwells in lowly shed nnd mean nttiro, 

A matron old, whom wo schoolmistress namo 

Tho eighth stanza, in thojtfrs^ edition, runs, 

The gown, which o’er her slioulders thrown she hod, 

Tfas rnsset stniT (who knows not russet stulT}) 

Great comfort to her mmd that she was clad 
In texture of her own, all strong nnd tough , 

Ke did she o'er complain, no deem it rough, Ac 


* 1 have nsnally fonnd the School Mistress pnnied without numbering 
the stanzas , to enter into the present view it will bo necessary for the 
reader to do this himself with a pencil mark 
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More clcs'.'inily dcscnpit\o is ilio dress -os hoav deli* 
neated — 

A rdssot slolo iras o'er ber sliouldcrs throirn^ 

A russet kirtio fenced the nipning nir, 

’Twos simple russet, but it wns Iter own 
’Twos her own country bred the dock so fair, 

’Twas her own labour did tlie fleece prepare, &.e. 

Tlio additions mado to tlic llrst edition consist of the 11, 
12, Z3, 14, and 15th stanzas, in \\ Inch arc so beautiful]} intro- 
duced the licrbs and garden htorcs, and the psalmod} of the 
schoolmistress , tho 29tli and 30th stanzas were also subse- 
quent insertions But those lines which gi\ c so original a 
view of genius m its infancj', 

A little bench of heedless bishops bcrc^ 

And there a chancellor in embryo, Le 

were punted in 1742, and I cannot but tbinlc that tbc fai- 
famed stanza in Gray’s Elegy, where he discovers men of 
genius 111 peasants, os Shenstone has in children, was suggested 
by this original conception 

Some mate inglonons Slilton here may rest, 

Some Cromwell guiltless of his conntry’s blood, 

IS, to me, a congenial thought, with an echoed turn of expres- 
sion of tho lines from the School-Mistress 
I shall now' restore the ludicrous index, and adapt it to tho 
stanzas of the later edition 

» , i' S(3JZa 

Introduction . .'......1 

The snhjcct proposed . ,, ‘2 

A circnmstance in the sitnation of the uAwsion of rsniT DTSoiFcm^ 
diEcorenng tho snrpnsmg inflncnco of the connexions of ideas 8 
A Eimilo , intr^ncing a deprecation of tho joyless effects of sigotut 
and suFEBSTino'; . . i 

Somo pccnhantics indicative of a correrar scnooi^ with a short skelch 
of the somtcio'c prcsidmg orcr it . ,, 5 

Some account of her KianxcAF, afcov, and a tremendous dcsenplion 
ofhcrBiitcucKSOEPTiu: . 0 

A parallel instance of the advantages of zroin coTzitvncsx with re- 
gard to duldren and the wind 7 

Her gown . . . » 8 

Her mvES, and pnnctilions mcety m tho ccrcmonions assertion of 
them . . 

A digression coneeming her nEv’s presuroptuons behavionr, with % 
circnmstance tending to give the enntions reader a more neenrato 
idea of the oiEcions d'ligcnce and economy of an old woman . 

£X2 
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Stanza 

A TieTir of tbia nuitaiy totevtite as seated in ber cbnir of state, eon* 
femng uokoubs, distributing bousties, and dispersing rnooiiA- 

SUTIOVS . . 16 

Her P0U0IE3 . , 17 

Tbe Aoiiov of tbe poem eominenees inth a general snmmoni, follows 
a particular description of tbe artful structure, decoration, and 
fortifications of an noK^-niBLE ^ . 18 

A surprising picture of sisterly ailection by way of episode . 20, 21 

A short bst of tbe methods now in use to avoid a whipping — whi^ 
nevertheless follows . . . . 22 

The force of example 23 

A shetch of the particular symptoms of obstinacy as they discover 
themselves in a child, with a simile illustratmg a blabbered 
face . . 24, 25, 26 

A bint of great importance 27 

Tbe p]et> of tbe poet in relation to that sdiool dame's memory, who 
had the first formation of a OEBTAia patriot 
[This stanza has been left out in the later editions, it refers to the 
Duke of Argyle ] 

The secret connexion between wnippiso and Ttisnro nr the wobm>, 

With anew, as it were, through a perspective of the same uiilb 
EOI.E in the highest posts and reputation , , .28 

An account of the nature of an EUBaro FoS'Hinrmi. — 


[Another stanza omitted ] 

A deviation to an huckster’s shop , . 83 

luch being continued for the space of three stanza^ gives the antbor 
ah opportunity of paying bis compliments to a particular county, 
which be gladly seizes , condnding bis piece with respectful men- 
tion of the ancient and loyal city Sbbewsbobt. 


BEN JONSON ON TEANSLATION 

I DATE discovered a poem Ijy this great poet, which has 
escaped the researches of all his editors Prefixed to a trans- 
lation, translation is the theme , n ith us au unvalued art 
because our translators have usually been the jobbers of book- 
sellers, but no inglonous one among our French and Italian 
nvaJs In this poem, if the reader’s ear be guided by the 
compressed sense of the massive lines, he may feel a rhythm 
which, should they be read like' our modern metre, lie will 
fed wantmg here the fulness of the thoughts forms their own 
cadences The mind is musical as well as the ear One 
\erse i^nmng into another, and the sense often closing in 
the middle of a line, is the Club of Hercules, Dryden soracn 
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times bUccccdcd m it, CtiurcliiH nlmscd i'| rnd Cou per 
attempted to revive it Great force of tlioiight only cu 
wield this verse 

On the Avtnojt, WonKi^ And TaAvstAion, prcAxed lathe bamlution 
of Jraleo Alemana's Spantth. Rogue, 1C23 

VTlio tnclui tbis anthor's or translator's pen 
Bball findc, that either hath read bookes and men 
To saj but one acre single Then it chiincs, 

'When ifae old words doc strike on the ucer iimc^ 

As in tins Spanish Proteus, who, though wnt 
Sut in one tongae, was formed uilb the world s irit 
And hath the noblest markc of a good bookc^ 

That an ill man dares not securely tooko 
Upon it, hut will loath, or let it passe. 

As a deformed face doth a true glassc 
Sneb bookes deserre translators of lil c coatc 
As was the genius whcrcirith they were umto , 

And this hath met that one, that nia\ he slil d 
More than the foster father of this child , 

For though Spatne gave him his firbt ayre and vogue 
lie would be call’d, honcefurth, the FugltA rogue, 

But that hcc’s too well sated, in a cluUi 
Finer than was his Spanish, if my oath 
Will he receiv'd in court, if not, would I 
Hod cloath’d him so I Ilerc s nil I can supply 
To your desert who have done it, friend I And this 
Fnire tcmulation, nnd no envy is , 

When you behold rao wish mjscife, the man 
That would have done, that, which yon onlj can 1 

Brv Jovsov 

Thctnnslator of Guzman was James Mabbe, which he dis- 
guised uhder the Spanish pseudonym of Bieffo Buedc-ser, 
JDiuffO for James, and J?uedc~ser for Malhe or May-le ’ He 
translated, with the s,ame spirit as Ins Guzman, Celestma, or 
the Spanish Bawd, that singuKir tragi-comedy, — a version 
still more rcroarhahlc He had resided a considerable time 
in Spun, and was a perfect master of both languages, — *i rare 
talent m n translator, and the consequence is, that ho is a 
translator of gemus. 
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THE LOVES OF "THE LADY ABABELLA * 

■J7hcrc London’s to\vrc ils turrets sTiow 
So slnlely bv the Thnincs's Bide, 

Fatro Anbclln, cbtid of uool 
For many a day bad eat-and sigbcd. 

* 

And as sbcc beard Ibo nrarcs nnse, 

And as slice beard the bleabc tiindcs raarCi 
As fast did bcavo ber bcarUcKc sigbcs, 

And still so fast ber tearcs did ponre ! 

Aralella Slunrt, in JCrania Old JIalladt 
(Probably amtten by Mictlc ) 

The nnxnc of Arnliella Sfcuarfe, Mr Lodge oT><?orvcs, “is 
scarcely mentioned in liistory ” The a\ hole life of this lady 
seems to consist of secret history, at Inch, probahlj, a\o cannot 
now recover The aanters nho liaao ventured to weave 
together her loose and scattcied story are ambiguous and 
contradictoiy How such slight domestic iiieidciits as her 
life consisted of could produce results so greatly dispropor* 
tioncd to their apparent cause ma^ nlwaj s excite our curio- 
sity Her name scarcely c\cr occuis without raising that 
sort of interest winch accompames mislcnous events, and 
more paiticulnrly when wo discoier that this lady is so Ac- 
qucnili alluded to hci foicign coiitcuipoiorics 

The hislorinns of the Ladj Arabella ha\ o fallen into the 
giosscst ciiois Hci chief histoiian has committed a violent 
injury on her vcij pci*son, which, in the lnstor> of a female, 
is not the least important In linstil} consulting two pas- 
sages 1 dative to hei, he applied to the LadyAinbclln the 
ddcctive understanding and headstrong dispositions of her 
jiunt, the Countess of Shrewsbury , and by another miscon- 
ception of a term, as I think, as'scrU that the Lady Arabella 
^as- distinguished neither foi beauty nor intellectual quali- 
ties f This authoritative decision pcrplcsed the modern 

* Long after tins article was composed, ItLss Allan publisbcil ber “Court 
of James tbo First” That ngrccablo writer has written ber popular 
Tolnmcs witliont wasting tbo bloom of life iu tbo dnst of libnnes , and 
our female bistorinn baa not occasioned me to alter a single sentence in 
these researches 

•J* Aforant lu the “Biognpbia Bntannica” This gross blnodcr bat 
been detected by Air Lodgo, The other I sobmit to the nndor’s judgment: 
A contemporary letter wntcr, alluding to tbo flight of Arabella and Sey- 
mour, wbicb alarmed the Scottish so mneb more than tbo English party, 
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editor, Kippis, whose lesearchcs \vcre nluays limited, Kippis 
had gleaned from Oldje’s precious raanuscnpts a single note 
which shook to its foundations the whole stmeture before 
him , and he had also found, in Ballard, to his utter confusion, 
some lunts that the Iindy .^bcUa was a learned woman, and 
of a poetical genius, though cien the writer himself, who had 
recorded this discorciy, w as at a loss to ascertain the ihet ' It is 
amusing to observe honest GeorgcBallard in the same dilemma 
as honest Andrew Kippis “ This lady,” ho says, “ was not 
more distinguished for tho dignity of her birth than cele- 
brated for her fine parts and learning, and yet,” ho adds, in 
all the simplicity of his ingenuousness, “ I know so little in 
relation to the two last accomplishments, tint I should not 
liaie gi\en her a place in these memoirs had not Mi Evelyn 
put her in his list of learned women, and Mr Philips 
(Milton’s nephew) introduced her among his modem 
poetesses ” 

“Tho Lady Arabella,” for by that name she is usually 
noticed by her contemporaries, rather than by her maiden 
name of Stuart, or by her married ono of Seymour, as she 
latterly subscribed herself, was, by her affinity with James 
tho First and our Elizabeth, placed near tho throne, too 
near, it seems, for her happmess and quiet** In their 
common descent from Margaiet, the elder daughter of Henry 
the Seventh, she was cousin to the Scottish monarch, but 

tells ns, among otter reasons of the bttlc tbingcr of tbo political inflncnce 
of tlie parties themselves over the peoplcv that not only their pretensions 
were far removed, but ho adds, “ They were rsonACETcii both m their 
persona and their hotisea ” Itlorant takes the term r\CEscErnL in its 
modem acceptation , bnt in tho stvlo of that day, 1 think uvaRACCFOii is 
opposed to GBiciocs in the eyes of the people, meaning that their perrons 
and their houses wore not con'ndenblc to the mnltitnde "Wonld it not bo 
absurd to apply itni 7 racr/u 2 in its modem sense to a famthf or house t 
And had anv political danger been expected, assuredly it wonld not haro 
been dimmished by the ivant of personal grace in those lovers. I do 
not recollect any anthonty for tho senso of wigrarcfal in opposition to 
graciova, but a cnUcal and litenn antiqnary has sanctioned my opinion 

• “ She was tho only child of Charles Stuart, fifth carl of Lennox, by 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir William Cavendish of Hardwick, in Dcibyshire, 
and 16 supposcil to have been bom in 1577 Her father, unhappOy for 
her, was of the roval blood both of England and Scotland , for he was a 
younger brother of King Hemy, iatiicr of James tlio Sixth, and great- 
gran^n throngh liis mother, who was daughter of Maigaret, Queen of 
Scots, to oar Henry the Seventh” Such is Lodges account of **thi£ 
illastnous misfortune," which made the life of a worthy Lady wreldied. 
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bom an Englishwoman, which gave her some advantage in a 
claim to the throne of England “Her double relation to 
mj alty,” says Mr Lodge, “ was equally obnoxious to the 
jealousy of Elizabeth and tho timidity of James, and they 
secretly dreaded the supposed danger of her having a legiti- 
mate offspring ” Yet James himself, then unmarned, pro- 
posed for the husband of the Lady Arabella one of her cousins, 
Lord Esme Stuart, whom he had cieatedDnke of Lennox, and 
designed for his hen The first thing we hear of “ the Lady 
Arabella” concerns a mairiage marriages are the incidents of 
her life, and the fatal event which terminated it was a mar- 
riage Such was the scciet spiing on which her character 
and liei misfortunes revolved 

This proposed match was desnable to all parties , but there 
was one greater than them all who forbad the banns Eliza- 
beth interposed, she imprisoned the Lady Arabella, and 
Avould not deliver her up to the king, of whom she spoke 
with aspeiity, and even nith contempt * The greatest infir- 
mity of Elizabeth was her mysterious conduct respecting the 
succession to the English throne , hei jealousy of power, her 
strange unhappiness in the dread of personal neglect, made 
her averee to see a successor in her court, or o\ en to hear of 
a distant one , in a successoi she could only view a compe- 
titor Camden tells us that she frequently observed, that 
“ most men neglected the setting sun,” and this melancholy 
presentiment of personal neglect this political coquette not 
only lued to expel lence, but even this ciicurastance of keep- 
ing the succession unsettled miseiably disturbed the queen 
on her death-bed Her ministers,- it appears, haiassed her 
when she was lying speechless , a remarkable cucurnstance, 
winch has hitherto escaped the knowledge of her numerous 
historians, and which I shall take an oppoitunity of disclosing 
in this woik 

^ Elizabeth leaving a point so important always problema- 
tical, laised up the very evil she so gieatly dreaded , it mul- 
tiphed the aspii'ants, while every party humouied itself by > 

* A eircniDSt&iice wliicti we discover by a Sp'tuisb roemonal, when our 
James the First was ne^oUating with the cabinet of Madrid Ho complains 
of Fhzabeth’s treatment of him , that the queen refused to give him his 
father’s estate m England, nor would deliver up Tus uncle’s daughter, 
Arabella, to be married to the Duke of Lenuov, at which time the queen 
iiso palabras muy asperas y de mucko dtspree/tta contra el dtCfto JRey dt 
^ecocio , she used harsh words, expressing much contempt of the king. 
Minwood’s Mem i 4, - 
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Selecting its oiin claimant, and none more busily tlian tlio 
continental pen ers One of the most curious is the project 
of the Pope, who, intending to put aside James the First on 
account of his religion, formed a chimerical scheme of uniting 
Arabella with a prince of the house of Sa\ oy, the pretext, 
for w'lthout a pretext no politician moics, was their descent 
from a bastard of our Edward the Fourth , the Duke of 
Parma was, however, married, but the Pope, in his mfalh* 
bilitj , turned his brother the Cardinal into the Duke’s sub- 
stitute by bcculansing the ehurchman In that case the 
Cardinal w'ould then become King of England in right of 
this lady • — provided ho obtained the crown I* 

Wo might conjectuie from tins ciicunistanco that Arabella 
was a catholic, and so Mr Butler Ins recently told us, but 
I know of no other authority than Dodd, the catholic liitto- 
rian, who has inscribed her name among his party P.ir«ons, 
the wily Jesuit, was so doubtful how the ladj, when joung, 
stood disposed towards Catholicism, that he describes “ her 
religion to be as tender, green, and flexible as is her age and 
sex, and to bo wrought hereafter and settled according to 
future events and tunes ” Yet, in 1011, when she was 
finally sent into confinement, one well informed of court 
afihirs wntes, " that the Lady Arabella hath nof heen found 
inchnallc to popery ”t 

Even Henry the Fourth of France w as not unfriendly to 
this papistical project of placing an Italian cardinal on the 
English throne It had always been the btnte interest of the 
French cabinet to faioui any scheme which might presen c 
the realms of England and Scotland as separate kingdoms 
The manuscript correspondence of Cliorlcb the Ninth with 
his ambassador at the court of London, which I ha\c seen, 
tends solely to this great purpose, and perhaps it was her 
French and Spanish allies w Inch finally hastened the political 
martyidom of the Scottish Mary 

Thus we have discoiered two chimerical husbands of the ‘ 
Lady Arabella The pretensions of this 1 idy to the throne 
had evidently become an object with speculating politicians , 

* Sec a very ennons letter, the CCXCIX of Cardinal d’Ossat, vol r 
The catholic interest expected to facilitate the conquest of England hj 
Joining their armies with those nf “ Arbclle ,” and the commentator writes 
that this English ]sd> hid a party, consisting of nil those English who bad 
been the judges or tho avowed enemies of Ifarv of Scolhxnd, the mother of 
7am^ the First 

+ Win wood's llemonalo, 111 2 S 1 
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and perhaps it was to withdraw heraelf from the embarrass- 
ments into which she was thrown, that, according to Do 
Thon, she intended to marry a son of the Earl of Iforbhum- 
berland , but, to the ]ealou8 terror of Ehzabeth, an English 
Earl was not an object of less magnitude than a Scotch Duke. 
This 13 the thu d shadowy husband 

When James the Eii'st ascended the English thione, there 
existed an Anti-Scottish party Hardly had tjie northern 
monaich entered mto the “Land of Promise,” when his 
southern throne was shaken by a foolish plot, which one 
writer calls “ a state riddle it involved Rawleigh, and un- 
expectedly the Lady Arabella The Scottish monarch was 
to be got rid of, and Arabella was to be crowned Some of 
these silly conspirators having written to her, requesting 
letters to be addressed to the Emg of Spam, she laughed at 
the letter she received, and sent it to the king Thus for a 
second time was Arabella to have been Queen of England 
This occurred in 1603, but was followed by no harsh measures 
from James the First 

In the followmg year, 1G01<, I have discovered that for the 
ihii d time the lady was offered a crown * “ A great ambas- 

sador 18 coming from the Ehng of Poland, whose chief errand 
IS to demand my Lady Arabella m marriage foi his master 
So may youi pnneess of the blood grow a great queen, and 
then we shall be safe from the danger of mtssu'persci ihtng 
letters This last passage seems to allude to something 
What IS meant by “the danger of missuperscribingletters ?” 

If this roj'al oiler were ever made, it was certainly for- 
bidden Can we imagine the refusal to have come from the 
lady, who, we shall see, seven years afterwards, complained 
that the king had neglected her, in not providing her with a 
suitable match ? It was at this very time that one of those 
butterflies, who quiver on the fair flowers oY a court, writes 
that “ My Ladye Arbella spends her time m lecture, reiding, 
&c , and she wiU not hear of marriage Indirectly there were 
speaches used m the recommendation of Count Maurice, who 
pretendeth to be Duke of Guildres I dare not attempt 
her. f Here we find another pnneely match proposed Thus 


r. * “anwonpt letter firoa 'Willmta, Earl of Pembroke, to Gilbert 

Hampton Court, October 3, 1604.— 

"t l^ge B “ lUnstrations of Bntisb History,” lu 286 It is conous to 
observe, that ibis letter, by W. Fowler, tb dated on tbe same day os the 
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far^ to ilio Lady Arabella, crowns and husbands were like n 
fairy banquet seen at moonlight, opening on her sight, ini> 
palpable and vanishing at the moment of approach 

Arabella from certain circumstances was a dependent on 
the Ivmg’s bounty, which Honed very unequally , often 
reduced to great personal distress, wo find b^ her letters that 
“she prayed for present money, though it should not bo 
annually ” I ha\e discovered that James at length granted 
her a pension The rojal fa\our8, however, were probably 
limited to her good behaviour * 

From 1604 to 1608 is a period w’hich forms a blank leaf in 
tho story of Arabella In this last year this unfortunate 
lady had agam fallen out of favour, and, as usual, the cause 
was mysterious, and not known even to the wntcr Cham* 
bcrlain, in a letter to Sir Ealph Winwood, mentions “ the 
Lady Arabella’s business, whatsoever tt teas, is ended, and she 
restored to her former place and graces The king gave her 
a cupboard of plate, better than 2007 , for a new year’s gift, 
and 1000 marks to pay her debts, besides some yearly addition 
to hci maintenance, wont bemg thought the chiefcst cause of 
her discontentment, though shee be not altoyethcr free from 
susjptcioii of being collaysca Another mysterious expres- 
sion, which would seem to allude either to politics or religion, 
but tho fact appears by another writer to have been a dis- 
covery of a now project of marriage without the king’s con- 
sent This person of her choice is not named , and it was 
to divert her mind from the too constant object of her 
thoughts, that James, after a severe reprimand, had invited 
her to partake of the festivities of the court in that season 
of lev ell j and reconciliation 

We now approach that event of the Lady Arabella’s life 
which reads like a romantic fiction the catastrophe, too, is 
formed by the Aristotelian canon , for its misery, its pathos, 
and its terror even romantic fiction has not exceeded < 

nannsenpt letter I Iiavc jast quoted, and it is durceted to the same Earl 
of Slireivsbury , so that the Earl must have received, la one dav, nccounts 
of two diScrcnt projects of mamage for his niece I This shows how much 
Aiabcllv engaged the designs of foreigners and natives Will Fowler wm 
a rhirming and fantastical secretary to the qnecn of James the Fhst 
* Two letters of Anhcllo, on distress of money, arc preserved by Bal- 
lard The discovery of a pernon I made in Sir Julius Caaaf s manu- 
Ecnpts , where one is mentioned of ICOOf to tho Ladv Arabella —fi^oane 
41C0, Air Ziodge has shown that the Ling cnee granted her the 
duty on oats. 

1 Winwood’s Srcmonals, vol uu 117—110. 
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It is probable that the king, from some political motive, 
had decided that the Lady Arabella should lead a single life ; 
but such wise purposes frequently meet with cross ones , and 
it happened that no woman was ever more solicited to the 
conjugal state, or seems to have been so little averse to it. 
Every noble j'outh who sighed for distinction ambitioned 
the notice of the Lady Arabella, and she was so frequently 
contriving a marriage for herself, that a courtier of that day 
writing to another, observes, “ these affectations of marriage 
in her do give some advantage to the world of impairing the 
reputation of her constant and virtuous disposition ”* 

The revela of Chribtmas had hardly closed when the Lady 
Arabella forgot that she had been foi given, and again relapsed 
into her old nifirmitj- She renewed a connexion, which had 
commenced in childhood, with Mr William Seymour, the 
second son of Lord Eeauchamp, and grand-^on of the Earl of 
Hertford His diameter has been finely described by Claren- 
don lie loved his studies and liis repose , but w hen the ci\ il 
wars broke out, he closed his volumes and drew his swor^ 
and w'as both an active and a skilful general Charles the 
First created him llarquis of Hertford, and governor of the 
fimce, he li\ed to the Bestoration, and Charles the Second 
restored him to the dukedom of Somcr«et ^ 

This tieaty of marriage was detected in Pebruaty, 1609, 
and the parties summoned before the pnvj council Sey- 
mour was particularly cen&urcd foi daring to ally himself 
with the roj al blood, although that blood was running lu 
his own veins In a manuscript letter which I have dis- 
covered, Seyinour addressed the lords of the privy council 
The style is humble , the plea to excuse his intended marriage 
IS, that being but “ A j oung brother, and senbihle of mine 
own good, uiiknow'n to the world, of mean estate, not born 
to challenge anything by my birthright, and therefore my 
fortunes to be raised by mine ow'n endeavour, and she a lady 
of great honour and virtue, and, as I thought, of great means, 
I did plainly and honestly endeavour lawiully to gam her m 
marriage ” There is nothing romantic m this ' apology, in 
which Seymour describes himself as a fortune-hunter * w hich, 
however, was probably done to cover his undoubted affection 
for Arabella, Avhora he had early known. He says, that " he' 

• Winwood’s Mcmwials, vol HI 119. 
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conceived that this nohle ladj' might, without ofil'iice, malco 
tbo choice of an}' subject withm tins kingdom, whtJi r^oti' 
celt ivas begotten in me upon a general report, after 1 er 
ladyship’s last heinq called before your lordships,* that it 
might be ” Ho tells the story of this ancient wooing — I 
boldly intruded mjsclf into her ladyship’s chamber in tho 
tourt on Candlcmas-day last, at what time I imparted my 
desire unto her, which was entertained, but with this caution 
on cither part, that both of us resolved not to proceed to any 
final conclusion without his majesty’s most gracious favour 
first obtained And this was our flist meeting! After that 
we had a second meeting at Bnggs’s house in Fleet-street, 
and then a third at Mr Bajnton's, at both which wo had 
the like conference and resolution as before” He assures, 
their lordships that both of them had never intended marnago 
w'lthout his majesty’s approbation f 

But Love laughs at pn\y councils and the grave promises 
made by two frightened lovers Tho parties were secretl} 
married, which was discovered about July in the following 
year They were then separatel} confined, the lady at tho 
house of Sir Thomas Parry at Lambeth, and Seymour in the 
Tower, for ” his contempt in marrj ing a lady of the roj al 
family without the king’s leave ” 

This, their first conlinemcnt, was not ngorous, the lady 
walked m her garden, and tho lover was a pnsoner at largo 
in tho Tower The wnter in tho “ Biograpliia Bntannica” 
observes that “ Some intercourse thej had by letters, wdiich, 
after a time, was discovered ” In this history of love these 
might be precious documents, and in the library at Long-lcat 
these love-ejnstles, or perhaps this volume, maj j ct lie unread 
in a corner J Arabella’s epistolary talent was not vulgar. 
Hr Montford, in a manuscript letter, describes one of those 
etfusions which Arabella addressed to the king “ Tint. Ltter 
was penned by her in the best terms, as she can do nght 
well It was often lead without offence, nay it was cv'en 
commended by his highness, with the applause of pnneo and 

*' This evidently allodcs to the gentleman vrheso name appears not, which 
occasioned Arabella to incnr the king's displeasure before Chnstmas , tho 
lady AiabeUa, it is quite clear, was resolved] v bent on marryuig hcrrelf I 
t Hnrl MSS 7003 

^ It is on record that at Long lent, the seat of tho Marqnis of Bath, 
ceiiain papers of Arabella are preserved. I leave to the noble owner the 
pleasure of the research 
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One of these amatoiy letters I have recovered. 
The circnmstance is domestic, being nothing more at first 
than a very pretty lettei on Mr Seymour having taken cold, 
but, as every love-letter ought, it is not without a pathetic 
crescendo, the teanng away of hearts so firmly 30ined, her soli- 
tary imprisonment availed little, for that he lived and was her 
own, filled her spirit with that consciousness which triumphed 
even over that sickly frame so nearly subdued to death The 
familiar style of James the First’s age may bear comparison 
with our own I shall give it entire. 

“lADT AEABEMd. TO MB. WII/LIAM SETMOBB* . 

“Sib, 

“I am exceeding sorry to hear you have not been well 
I pray you let me know truly how you do, and what was the 
cause of it I am not satisfied with the reason Smith gives 
for it , but if it be a cold, I will impute it to some sympathy 
betwixt us, having myself gotten a swollen cheek at the same 
time with a cold For God’s sake, let not your gnef of mmd 
work upon your body You may see by me what inconve- 
niences lb will bring one to , and no fortune, I assure yo^u, 
daunts me so much as that weakness of body I find in myself, 
for St nous vivons Vage d'un veau, as Maiot says, we may, 
by God’s grace, be happier than we look foi, in being sufierCd 
to enjoy ourself with his migesty’s favour Bub if we be not 
able to live to it, I for my part shall think myself a pattern 
of misfortune, in enjoying so great a blessmg as you, so 
little awhile Wo separation but that deprives me of the 
comfort of you For wheresoever you be, or m what state 
so^er you are, it sufficeth me you are mine • ItacTiel wejpt, 
ana toould not he comforted, hecause her cTitldt en we) e no more 
And that, mdeed, is the remediless sorrow, and none else I 
^d therefore God bless us from that, and I will hope well of 
rae rest, though I see no apparent hope But I am sure 
God 6 Mok mentioneth many of his children m as great dis- 
tress, that have done well after, even m this world! I do 
assure you nothmg the state can do with me can trouble me 
so much as this news of your being ill doth, and you see 
when I am troubled, I trouble you too with tedious kindness, 
lor so I tbmk you will account so long a letter, yourself not 
nai mg written to me this good while so much as how you 
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do But, sweet sir, I speak not tins to trouWo you with 
nntiiig but when 3 ou please Bo well, and I shall account 
myself happ} in being 

“ Tour faithful loving wife, 

‘‘AmS”* 

In examining the manuscripts of this Iad3’, tho defect of 
dates must bo supplied b3' our sagacity The following “ pe- 
tition,” as she calls it, addressed to the king in defence of her 
secret mamage, must have been written at this time She 
remonstrates with tho king for what she calls his neglect of 
her, and while she fears to be violently separated from hci 
husband, she asserts her cause with n lirm and noble spirit, 
which was afterwards too severely tried • 

“to TIEB ETlfa 

“mat it MiEase Tonn most eaceeieot majestt 

“I do most heartil}' lament my haid fortune that I 
should offend 3 our majesty tho least, especially in that 
whereby I have long desired to merit of your maicsty, ns 
appeared before 3'our maicsty was my sovereign And though 
3 our majesty’s neglect ot me, my good liking of this gentle- 
man that IS my husband, and mj lortunc, dmw mo to a con- 
tract before I acquainted j'our majesty, I humbly beseech 
your majesty to consider how impossible it was for me to 
imagine it could be offensive to your majestj', havingycw days 
before given me your royal consent to bestoio myself on any 
subject of your majesty’s (which likewise your majesty had 
done long since) Besides, ncvci having been cither prohi- 
bited anj', or spoken to for anj', m this land, by your ma- 
■jostj', these seven years that I have hved ui your majesty’s 
house, I could not conceive that 3 our majesty regarded my 
marriage at all, whereas if your majesty had vouchsafed to 
tell me 3'Our mmd, and accept the free-will offenng of my 
obedience, I would not have offended your majesty, of whoso 
gracious goodness I presume so much, that iftt mere novo at 
convenient tn a tcorldly respect, as malice maJeo tt seem, fo 
separate us, xehom Ood hath joined, your majesty would not 
do evil that good might come thereof, nor make me, that 
have the honour to be so near your majesty in blood, the first 

• natl MSS 7003. 
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precedent that evei was, though our piinces may have left 
some as little imitable, for so good and gracious a king as 
your majesly, as David’s dealing w ith Unah But I assure 
myself, if it please your majesty m j'our own wisdom to con- 
sider thoroughly of my cause, there will no solid reason 
appear to debar me of justice and your princely favour, which 
I will endeavour to deserve whilst I breathe ” 

It IS indorsed, “A copy of my petition to the King’s 
Majesty ” In another ehe imploies that “ If the necessity 
of ray state and fortune, together with my weakness, have 
caused me to do somewhat not pleasing to your majesty, let 
it be all covered with the shadow of your royal benignity.” 
Again, in another petition, she writes — 

" Touching the olfence for which I am now punished, I 
most humbly beseech your majesty, in your most pnneely 
wisdom and judgment, to consider in what a miserable state 
I had been, if I had taken any other course than I did , for 
my own conscience witnessing before God that I was then 
the wife of him that now I am, I could never have matched 
any other man, but to have lived all the daj s of my life as a 
harlot, which your majesty would have abhorred m anv, 
especially in one who hath the honour (how otherwise unfor- 
tunate soever) to have any drop of your majesty’s blood in 
them ” 

I find a letter of Lady Jane Drummond, m reply to tins 
or another petition, which Lady Drummond had given the 
queen to present to his majesty It w.'is to learn the cause 
of Arabella’s confinement The pithy expression of James 
the First is characteristic of the monarch , and the solemn 
forebodings of Lady Drummond, who appears to have been a 
kdy of excellent judgment, showed, by the fate of Arabella, 
how they were true 1 

“liADT JAITE DBITMUOKl) TO LAllT AUA-RTrr.T.A 
**Anra>mtig her prayer to hnov> the cause of her confinement 

“This day her majesty hath seen your ladyship’s letter. 
Her majesty says, that when she gave your ladyship’s peti- 
tira to his majesty, he did take it ■well euough, but gavejio 
other answer than that ye had eaten of the forbidden tree 
Ihis was all her majesty commanded me to say to your 
adyship in this purpose , but withal did remember her kindly 
to jour ladjship, and sent jou this little token in witness of 
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Ihc continuanoo of lier majesty’s favour to your ladjsliip 
ISTow, whcie ■^our lacljslup desires me to deal openly and 
freely with 5 ou, I protest I can say nothing on Iniowledge, 
foi 1 never spoho to any of tint purpose but to the queen ; 
hit the loisdom of tJm stale, with the example hoio some of 
your yuahty tn the hkc case has leen used, inali.es mo fear 
that ye shall notfnd so easy end to yom itouhlcs as ye expect 
or I loish ” 

In return, Lady Arabella expresses liei grateful thanhs — 
presents her majesty with “this piece of my woik, to accept 
in remembrance of the poor piisoncr that wrought them, m 
hopes her royal hands will louchsafe to wear them, w'hich till 
t have the honour to kiss, I shall live in a great deal of 
sorrow Hei case,” she adds, " could be compared to no other 
she ever heard of, resembling no other ” Arabella, like tho 
Queen of Scots, beguiled the hours of imprisonment by 
works of embroidery , for in sending a present of this kind to 
Sir Andiew' Sinclair to be presented to tho queen, she tlianl^ 
him for “ vouchsafing to descend to these petty offices to take 
care cicn of these avomam&h tojs, for lici whoso scuous mmd 
must invent some relaxation ” 

The secret coirespondenco of Arabella and Seymour was 
discovered, and was followed by a sad scene It must have 
been now that tho king resolved to consign this unhappy 
lady to tho stricter care of tho Bishop of Durham Lady 
Arabella ivas so subdued at tins distant separation, that «ho 
g'lie wny to all tho wildness of despair , she fell suddenly ill, 
and could not ti avcl but in a litter, and w ith a pliy sician 
In her way to Durham, she was so greatly disqmeted m the 
fir&t fcwmile-) of her uneasy and troublesome jounicy', that 
they would proceed no further than Highgate Tho physi- 
cian returned to town to report her state, and declared that 
she was assuredly very' weak, her pulse dull and melancholy, 
and very irregular, her countenanco very hca\y, pale, and 
avan , and though free from fever, he declared her in no case 
fit for travel Tho king observed, “ It is enough to make 
any sound man sick to bo earned in a bed m that manner she 
is , much more for her ichosc inpatient and unquiet spirit 
heapeth upon herself far greater indisposition of iody than 
oihermsc she icould have ” His resolution, however, was, 
that “she should proceed to Durham, if ho were king!” 
” Wc answered,” replied the Doctor, “that we made no doubt 
of her obedience ” — ‘ Obedience is that requured,” icphcd tho 

A'OIi ir. L L 
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Icing, which being performed, I will do more for her than 
phe etpecfecd 

The king, however, with his opual indulgence, appears to 
ha\ e consented that Lady Arabella should remain for a month 
at Highgate, in confinement, till she had sufficiently reco- 
vered to proceed to Durham, where the bishop posted, un- 
accompanied by his chargejto await her reception, and to the 
great lelief of the friends of the lady, who hoped she was still 
ivithin the reach of then cares, or of the royal favour 

A second month’s delay was granted, in consequence of 
that letter which we have before noticed as so impressive and 
so elegant, that it was commended by the king, and applauded 
hy Pnnee Henry and the council 

But the day of her departure hastened, and the Lady 
Arabella betrayed no symptom of her first despair She 
openly declared her resignation to her fate, and show ed her 
obedient willingness, by being even over-careful in little pre- 
parations to make easy a long journey Such tender gnef 
had w'on over the heaits of her keepers, who could not but 
sympatlnse with a princess whose love, holy and wedded too, 
w as crossed only by the tyranny of statesmen But Arabella 
had not within that tranquillity with which she had lulled 
her keepers She and Seymour had concerted a flight, as 
hold in its plot, and as beautifully wil^ as any recorded in 
romantic story The day preceding her departure, Arabella 
found it not difficult to persuade a female attendant to consent 
that she would suffer her to pay a last visit to her husband 
and to wait for her return at an appointed hour More soli- 
citous for the happiness of lovers than foi the repose of kmgs 
Ihis attendant, in utter simpheity, or with generous sympathy, 
assisted the Lady Acahella in dressing her m one of the most 
elaborate disguismgs “She drew a pair of largo French- 
fashioned hose or trowseis over her petticoats , put on a man’s 
doublet or coat, a peruke such as men wore, whose long Jocks 
covered hCT o^ rmglets, a black hat, a black coat, russet 
boots wnth red tops, and a rapier hy her side Thus accoutred, 
he Lady Arabdia stole out with a gentleman about three 
o clock in the afternoon She had only piocCeded a mile and 
a half when they stopped at a poorinn, where one of her con- 

W loir’ll "^“^1“° yet she was so sick and 

faint, that the ostler, who held hei stirrup, obsened, tliat 
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the gentleman could Inrdly hold out to London ” She 
rcciuited her spirits by iiding, the blood mantled in hci 
face, and at six o’clock our sick lo\or reached Blackual), 
u here a boat and sen ants u ei c u aitiiig The w aterhicn wero 
at first ordered to Woolwich , theic thej were desired to pu<h 
on to Gra^csend, then to Tilbur}', uhcrc, complaining of 
fatigue, they landed to refresh , but, tempted by their freight, 
they reached Lee At the breik of morn, they dlsco^ cred a 
Fi ench vessel riding there to receive the lad} , but as Se} mour 
had not jet armed, Arabella was desirous to he at anchor fur 
lier lord, conscious that he would not fail to his> appointment 
If he indeed had been prevented in his escape, she herself 
eared not to preserve the freedom she now poescssed , but licr 
attendants, aware of the dangci of being oicrtakcn by n 
king’s ship, o\erruled her uishcs, and hoisted sail, uliich 
occasioned so fatal a termination to this romantic idicnturc 
Seymour indeed had escaped from the Ton er , lie Ind left Ins 
boriint uatohing at the door, to wain all \isitors not to dis- 
turb his master, who laj* ill of a raging toothache, while 
Seymour in disguise stole away alone, following a cart which 
had brought wood to his 'ipnrtment Ho passed the w ai ders , 
he reached the wharf, and found his confidential man waiting 
with a boat , and he arrived at Lee The time pressed , the 
waies were using, Arabella was not there, but in the dis- 
tance he descried a vessel Hinng a fisherman to take linn 
on board, to Ins grief, on hailing it, ho discoicrcd tint it 
w.is not the French lessel charged with his Arabella In 
despair and confusion, he found another ship from New- 
castle, W’hich for a good sum nlteicd its course, and landed 
him in Flanders In the meanwhile, the escape of Aribella 
was first known to goicmnient, and the hot alarm which 
spread maj seem ludicrous to us The political consequences 
attached to the union and the flight of these two doics from, 
their cotes, shook with constern ition the grey owls of the 
cabinet, more particularly the Scotch partj, who, in then 
terror, paralleled it with the gunpowder treason, and some 
political danger must ha\ e impeudw, at least in their imagina- 
tion, for Prince Henry partook of this cabmet panic 

Confusion and alarm prevailed at court, counors were 
despatched swifter than the winds wafted the unhappy 
Arabella, and all was hurry m the •'eapoi’ts Tlicy sent to 
the Tower to warn the lieutenant to he doubly vigilant over 
Seymour, who, to Jus surprise, discovered that liis pnsontw 

I. L 2 
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to cast a single look on lier lo\cr and her hushind ’ She was 
overtalcen by a pink in tlio king’s scr\ ice, in Calais roads 
and now she declared that she caicd not to bo brought hack 
again to hei inipnsonmcnt should Sejmoui escape, whose 
safety was dearest to her • 

The life of the unhappy, the melancholy, and the distracted 
Arabella Stuart is now to close in an imprisonment, which 
lasted only four a cars , for her constitutional dchcac} , her 
looted soriow, and the violence of hci feelings, sunk beneath 
the hopelessness of her situation, and a secret resolution in 
her mind to refuse the aid of her phisicians, and to wear 
aw.ij the faster if she could, the feeble icmams of life lint 
w lio shall paint the emotions of a mind which so much grief, 
and so much lo\c, and distraction itself, equally possessed * 

"NVhat passed in that drcadlul imprisonment cannot perhaps 
be recovered for authentic history, but enough is known, 
that her mind grew impaired, that she fm ill} lost her rea*!on, 
and if the duration ol her impii>-onmLnt was short, it was 
only tormmated bj her death ® Some loose efmsions, often 
begun and never ended, written and erased, incoherent and 
rational, j et leiiiain m the fngments of hci papers In a 
lottci she pioposcd addressing to Viscouut Fenton to implore 
foi her his ma]esty’s faiour again, she sa}p, “Good mj lord, 
consider the fault cannot be uncoinimttcd , neither can anj 
more be required of any eaithl} creature but confession and 
most humble submission ” In a pai agraph she had written, 
but crossed out it seeras that a picseiit of her work had 
been refused by the king, and that she had no one about her 
w horn she might ti U'lt 

“ Help wall come too late , and be assured that neiilia p7ty- 
SiCtati nor oilier but tohom I think good, shall come about mo 

* Locl^e says sho “was remanded to the Toner, aiLere she £"on after* 
wards sank into helpless idiocy, Eumving m that wrctch^i state till 
Siptemhcr, 1615,” when, w th niis<.rable rawkeiy of s'atc, she was baned 
in Vrestminstcr Abbey, bcsidi. the bady of Uciua Prince of Wales. Bishrp 
Corbel wTote some lines on her death, verr mJicativc of the poor hdy s 
thonBbts — 

How do I Ihanlt to, death, and bless thr power, 

That I have paas^sl the guard, and ’scaj<dthc Tower t 
And now my pardon is inv cp taph, 

And a small coffin mv pow ca’wasa bath , 

Tor at thy cliargc both sanl and bo3v wan 
Enlarged at last, s^car d fro n hope ni d fear 
Til it amonjs' rami''. Ibis aimtnhSl 1 mes li laid , 

Ani V bat my b rib did clr*m, my death Lath paid. 
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wlnlo I live, till I have liis majesty’s favour, without which I 
dosne not to live And if you t ememher of old, I date die, ^ 
so I be not guilty of iny own death, and oppress others with 
my rum too, if ihere l)o no oilia tcay, ns God forbid, to whom 
I commit you , and lest as assuredly as htitloforc, if you bo 
the same to me, 

“ Your lordship’s faithful friend, “A S ” 

That she had frequently meditated on suicide appears by 
another letter — “ I could not be so unchristian as to bo the 
cause of my own death Consider what the w orld would con- 
ceive if I should be violently enforced to do it ” 

One fragment we may save as an evidence of her utter 
wretchedness 

“ In all humility, the most wretched and unfortunate crea- 
ture that ever In ed, prostrates itsclfe at the feet of tho most 
merciful king that ever w as, desiring nothing but mercy and 
favour, not being more atlhctcd for anything than for tho 
loase of that which hath binnc this long time the onely com- 
fort it had in the world, and which, if it wcarc to do again, I 
would not adventure the lossc of foi any other worldly com- 
fort , mercy it is I desire, and that for God’s sake !” 

Such is tho history of the Lady Arabella, who, from some 
ciicumstanccs not sufficiently opened to us, was an important 
personage, designed by othcis, at least, to play a high cha- 
ratter in the political drama Tlirico selected as a queen , 
but the consciousness of rojalty was only felt in her veins 
while she hied in tho poieitj of dependence Many gallant 
spirits aspired aftei htr hand, but when her licart secretly 
selected one beloved, it was foi c\cr dcpriiid of domestic 
happiness » She is said not to have been beautiful, and to 
haie been beautiful, and hci aciy poi trait, ambiguous as her 
life, IS neither the one nor tho othci She is said to have 
been a poetess, but not a single verse substantiates her claim 
to the lam el She is said not to have been lemarkablc for 
her intellectual accomplishments, jet I have found a Latin 
letter of her composition in her manuscripts The materials 
of hei life are so scanty that it cannot be wntten, and j et we 
have sufficient leason to believe that it would be as pathetic 
as it would be extiaoidmaiy, could wo narrate its involved 
incidents, and paint forth her dchiious feelings Acquamted 
rather with hei conduct than with hei character, for us tho 
Iiady AhabeliiA. has no palpable histoiical^eiistence. and 
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^\c perceive r-xtlier her elmdow tlnii licrsclf’ A \MiU‘r of 
romance might render her one of those mtcrc^ing personages 
whose gnefs ha\e been deepened by their lO^.ilty, and whoso 
adventures, touclietl witli the wann hues of lo\c and dis- 
iraclion, clol^cd at the bars of her prison gate a sad evaraplo 
of a female a ictim to the state * 

Throogh one dim lattice, fnng’d vritli ivy round, 

Successive suns a languid ndwncc threiv. 

To paint liow fierce her angry guardian froivn’d, 

To mark how fast her waning beauty flew ] 

SLnronn, who w is afberwanls permitted to return, distin- 
guished lumbclf his lojalty thiough three succc's'sno 
reigns, and retained his romantic pa'^sion for the lad\ of his 
first afTcctions, for he called the daughter ho had his 
second lady h}' the e\er-helo\ed name ot AnAnEtT v Stuaht 


DOMESTIC HISTOIlt OF SIR EDWARD COKE 

Sin Edward Coke — or Cook, as now pronounced, and occa- 
sionally so written in his own bmes — that lord cliicf-j notice 
whose name the laws of England vnll prestne — has shared 
the fate of his great ria al, the Lord Cliancellor Bacon , for 
no hand worthy of then genius has pursued their storv 
Bacon, busied with nature, forgot himself Coke who wa** 
only the greatest of lawyers, rellccted w itli more complacency 
on himself, for “ among those tlui ty books which he hud 
written with his own hand, most pleasing to himself was a 
manual wdiich he called Vadc ^Leciim, from w hence, at one 
view, he took a prospect of his life past ” This manuscript, 
which Llo^d notices, was ainong the fifty which, on hia death, 
were seized on by an order of council, but some 3 cars after 
were returned to his heir, and this precious memonal nn}* 
still be disinterred * 

• This conjecture may not be vam , rince this has been written, I ha o 
heard that the papers of Sir Edward Coho arc sUll preserved at UolLhom, 
the scat of hir Coko , And I hare olsa hcaixl of otiicrs in the posscssinn of 
a nohlc family The late 3Ir Rcscoo told mo that he was p’vpanug a 
bcantifally embellished catalogue of the Uolkham librarv, in which tlio 
taste of the ouaicr would rival his munifiocncc 

A list of tho'o manuscripts to winch I allude may bo discovered in ll 0 
Lambeth MSS No 943, Art 309, described in the catalogue aa “A rote 
of such things as were found lu a trunk of Sir hdward Ctl c s I y the Line's 
conniauu 1034,” hut more parlitularlv in Art 371, ** A Catalogue of fcir 
Edward Coke’s Papers then soircil and brought to MTiittholl ” 
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Coke was “tbe oiaclo of law,” but, like too many great 
lawj'ers, he was so completely one ns to have been nothing 
else Coke has said, “ the common law is the absolute per 
fection of all leason,” a dictum which might admit of some 
ridicule Armed with law, lie committed acts of injustice , 
for in how many cases, passion mixing itself with law, summunt 
JUS becomes simma injuria Oiiicnl violence brutalised, and 
political ambition extinguished, every spark of natuie in tins 
great lawyer, ulien he struck at his victims, public oi 
domestic His solitary knowledge, perhaps, had deadened 
his judgment m other studies, and yet his naiTow spint 
could shrink with jealousy at the celebrity obtained by moie 
liberal pnrsmts than Ins own The errors of tiie great are as 
instructive as their vu*tues , and the secret history of the 
outrageous lawyer may have, at least, the ment of novelty 
although not of panegyric 

Coke, already enriched by his lust marriage, combined 
power with added wealth, in his union with the lehct of Sir 
William Hatton, the sistei of Thomas Loid Bmlcigh Family 
alliance was the policy of that prudent age of political inte- 
rests Bacon and Cecil mamed two sisters, Walsingham 
and Mildmay two others, Kjiowles, Essex, and Leicester, 
were linked by family alhaiices Elizabeth, who never designed 
to marry herself, was anxious to intermarry her court de- 
pendents, and to dispose of them so as to secure their ser\ ices 
by family interests * Ambition and avarice, which had insti- 
gated Coke to form this alliance, punished their creatine, by 
mating him with a spirit haughty and intractable as his 
own It IS a lemarkable fact, connected with the character 
of Coke, tint this great lawyci suffered his second mariiage 
to take phee in an illegal manner, and condescended to jilSd 
Ignorance of the laws' He had been married in a piivato 
house, without banns or licence, at a moment when the arch- 
bishop was vigilantly piosecuting informal and irregular 
marriages Coke, with his habitual pride, imagined that the 
rank of the parties concerned would have set him above 
such restrictions The law s which he admimsteied he appears 
to have oonsideied had their mdulgent exceptions Toi the 
gieat But Wliitgifbwas a primitive Chiistian; and the 
circumstance involved Coke and the whole family in a proso- 
L'ltion in the ecclesiastical couit, and neaily m the severest 


* Lloyd’s State Wortliies, art. Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
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of its penalties The archbishop appears to hive been fully 
Ecnsiblo of tlio overbearing temper of this great lau'y er , for 
when Coke became the attorney-general, we cannot but con- 
sider, ns an ingenious reprimand, the archbishop’s gift of a 
Greek testament, uitli this message, that “He had studied 
the common law long enough, and sliouUl henccfoi ward study 
the law of God ” 

The atmosphere of a couit proved variable with so stirring 
a genius, and as a constitutional la\\ 3 cr. Coke, at times, was 
the stein assei*tcr of the kingly* pow ci , or its intrepid iin 
pugner, but Ins personal dispositions led to piedominance, 
and he too often usurped authority and power n itli the relish 
of one who loved them too keenly “You make the laws 
too much lean to joui opinion, wheicby jou show yourself 
to bo a legal tyiant,” said Lord Bacon, m Ins admonitory 
letter to Coke 

In 1616 Coke was out of favour for more causes than one, 
and Ins gicat rival, Bicon, was paramount at the council 
table* Perhapb Coke felt more humiliated by appealing 
before his judges, who were cicij one inferior to him as 
lawyers, than by the weak triumph of Ins enemies, who 
received him with studied insult The queen informed the 
king of the treatment the disgraced lord clncl-justico had ex- 
perienced, and, in an angry Icttei, James declared that “ he 
prosecuted Coke ad coi > ectionem not ad dost met wnevi " 
and afterwards at the council spoke of Coke “with so many 
good words, as if he meant to hang him with a silken halter,” 
even Ins riv al Bacon made this memoi-able acknowledgment, m 
I'cnnnding the judges that “such a man wab not evtiy diy to 
be found, nor so soon made as maned ” When his successor 
w as chosen, the Lord Chancellor Egertoii, in administering 
the oath, accused Coke “of many errors and vanities for Ins 
ambitious popularity” Coke, however, lost no friends m 
this disgrace, nor lost his haughtiness, for when the nov" 
chicf-justice sent to purchase liis Collar of SS , Coke returned 
for answer, that “ he would not part with it, but leave it to 
Ins postenty, that they* might one day know they had a 
clnef-jushce to their ancestor ”t 

• JItss Aikin’s Coart of James the Firtt appeared tvo years after ikif 
arlitlc was tmUon , it has oecasional no allcrat oa I refer the reader t j 
her clear namtlvc, n p 80, and p OS , but sxrct hislor- is rarJv die 
covxrcd in pnnlal I ook« 

+ There particul irs I fiud 1 1 the manuscript letters of T Cuarahcrlaia. 
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In tins temporaiy alienation of the royal smiles, Coko 
attempted their renewal hy a project, which involved a 
domestic sacrifice Wlien the king was in Scotland, and 
Lord Bacon, as lorddceeper, sat at the head of affairs, his 
lordship was on ill terms with Secretarj Winnood, whom 
Coke easily persuaded to resume a former proposal foi marry- 
ing his only daughter to the favounte’s eldest brother. Sir 
John Yilliers Coke had formerly refused this match fiom 
the h«gh demands of these parvenus Coke, in prosperity, 
“ sticking at ten thousand a year, and resolving to give only 
ten thousand marks, dropped some idle words, that he would 
not buy the king’s favom too dear ,” but now in his adversity, 
his ambition proved stronger than his avarice, and hy this 
stroke of deep policy the wily law^'er was converting a mere 
domestic transaction into an affair of state, which it soon 
became As such it was evidently perceived hy Bacon , he 
was alarmed at this projected alliance, in which he foiesaw 
that he should lose his hold of the favourite in the inevitable 
nse once more of his iival Coke Bacon, the illustnouo 
philosopher, whose eye was only blest in observing nature, 
and whose mind was only great in recording his own medi- 
tations, now sat down to contrive the most subtle suggestions 
he could put together to prevent this match , but Lord Bacon 
not only failed in persuading the king to refuse what his 
majesty much wished, but finally produced the very mischief 
he sought to avert — ^a rupture with Buckuigham hiinaelf, and 
a copious scolding letter from the king, hut a very admiiahle 
one** and where the loid-keeiier tiembled to find himself 
called “ Hr Bacon ” 

There were, houevei, othei poisonages than his majesty 
and his uvourite more deeply concerned in this business, and 
who had not hitherto been once consulted-- the mother and 
the daughter f Coke, who, in every-day concerns, issued his 
commands as ho would his law-wnta, and at times boldly 


^ common 

^eecb ran, that Lord Coke hod keen overthrown ly four P’s— Psidb 
Piobbition% PrcEBiuntre, and Prerogative It la only with his moral 
hm ^ controversies, thathis persoival character is 

I'am^th mann^ipts, 936, is a letter of Lord Paeon to the 

Coke Art 

at spinted and copious letter of James, “to 
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asserted the rjghts of the subject, had no other palcmnl 
notion of the duties of n nife and a child than thou: 
obedience 1 

Lady Hatton, haught\ to insolence, had been often for- 
bidden both the courte ol their majesties, where Ladj Comp- 
ton, the mother of Buckingham, was the object of her lady- 
ship’s perseienng contempt. She retained her personal 
influence bj the numerous e&tates which she enjoyed in right 
of her former hiiaband Wlien Coke fell into disgrace, his 
1 idj abandoned him • and, to avoid her husband, frequently 
moicd her residences in town and country I trace her with 
malicious activity disfurnishing his house in Holbom, and at 
Stoke* seizing on all the plate and mo\ cable.-, and, m fact, 
Icavmg the fallen statesman and the late lord chicf-justico 
empty houses and no comforter * The wars between Lady 
Hatton and her husband were earned on before the couned- 
1 ) 0 ird, where her ladji-hip appeared, accompanied by an 
imposing tram of noble fnends With her accustomed 
haughtj airs, and in an imperial stjle, Lady Hatton de- 
cl mned against her tyrannical husband, so that the letter- 
inatcr adds, “ divers said that Burbage could not have acted 
better ” Burbage’s famous character was that of Kichard 
the Third It is extraordinary that Coke, able to defend 
in> cause, bore himself so simply It is supposed that he 
had laid his domestic concerns too open to animadversion in 
the neglect of his daughter, or that he was aware that he 
was standing before no friendly bar, at that moment being 
out of fa\ our , w hatci or w is the cause, our noble \ irago 
obtained a signal triumph, and “ the oracle of law,” wath all 
Ills graiih, stood before the council-table hcn-pcckcd In 
June, IGlb, Sir Edward appears to have yielded at discretion 
to his lidy, for in an unpublished letter I find that “Ins 
curst heart hath been forced to j leld to more than he ever 
meant , but upon this agreement he flatters himself that she 
will prove a very good wife ” 

111 the following year, 1617, these domestic affairs totally 
changed The politiud mamage of his daughter with T ilhcis 
being now resolv ed on, the busmess was to clip the wings of 

* Stoke Togis, in Backinjhaiaslurc , tliedelislitfuls'^tof J Penn, Eeq 
It TTts tlte scene of Grays “Long Storv,” ami ttc clumncys of tiie 
ancient Loose still remain, to mark the lorahty , aeolomQonTrbiUi u&cei 
n statue of Coke, erected Ly Mr Pean, coniecrat'^ the fo'iacr abode of 
Its illuclnous inh-bdant 
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BO fierce a bud is Coke bad found irt Lady Hatton, wbich 
Jed to au evtraordinaiy contest The niothei and daughter 
hated the upstai*t Vilhers, and Su John, indeed, promised to 
he hut a sickly hndegroom They had contrived to make up 
a iviitten continot of inarrngo with Loid Oxfoid, which they 
opposed against the proposal, or rathci the order, of Coke 
The violence to which the toweling spiiits of the conflict- 
ing parties proceeded is a piece of seciet liistoiy, of which 
accident has pieseived au able memoiial Coke armed unth 
law, and, what was at least equally potent, with the king’s 
favour, enteied hy force the harricadoed houses of his lady, 
took possession of his daughtei, on whom he appears never to 
have cast a thought till she became an instrument for liis 
political purposes, confined hci from her mother, and at 
length got the haughty mothei heiself imprisoned, and 
hi ought her to account foi all her past misdoings Quick 
was the change of scene, and the contrast was ns wondeiful 
Coke, who, in the preceding year, to the world’s surpiise, 
proved so simple an advocate in his own cause in the presence 
of his wife, now, to employ his own woids, “got upon his 
wings again,” and went on as Lady Hatton, when safely 
lodged in pnson, describes, nith “ his high-handed tyrannical 
courbcs,” till the furious lawyer occasioned a fit of sickness 
to the pioud ciest-fallen lady ‘‘Law> Law' Law!” thun- 
deied from the lips of “its oracle,” and Loid Bacon, in his 
apologetical letter to the king for having opposed his “ not 
or violence,” says, “ I disliked it the more, because he jus- 
tified it to be law, which was his old song ” 

The raemoiial alluded to appeals to have been confiden- 
tially composed hy the legal friend of Lady Hatton, to 
furnish her ladyship with answers when brought before* the 
eouncil-table It opens several domestic scenes in the house 
of that gi eat loid chief-justice, but the foicible simplicity of 
the stylo in domestic details will show, what I have often 
obsei’ved, that our language has not advanced in expression 
since the age of James the Birst I have tianscnbed it fiom 
the original, and its inteiest must plead for its length 

TO LADX HATIOK 

10/A 1017 

bceing these people speak no language hut thundci and 
lightning, accounting this their cheapest and best way to 
work upon you, I would with patience piepaie mjseli to 
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tliLii extremihcs, nnd study to defend the breaches b} ulnch 
to tbcir advantage tlicj suppose to come in upon me, and 
henceforth quit the n ays of pacific ition and composition, 
heretofore and iinseasonablj cndcavouied, nhich, m my 
opinion, ho most open to trouble, scandal, and danger, 
wherefore I wall briefly set down their objections, and such 
,ms\vcrs to them as I conceive piopcr 

'‘The first i*., you comejed away your daughter from her 
‘ather Answer I had cause to provide foi her quiet 
Secretary Winwood threatening that nlie should bo married 
from me in spite of my teeth, and Sii EdwMrd Cook daily 
tormenting the girl with discourses tending to bestow her 
against her liking, which he said she was to submit to Ins, 
besides, my daughtei daily complained, nnd sought to me for 
help , whereupon, as heretofore J had accustomed, I bestowed 
her apart at my cousiii-german’s house for a few days, for her 
health and quiet, till my own business foi my estate were 
ended Sir Edward Coke nevet aslcd me ichoeslic teas, no 
more flan at other ftmes, when at my placing she had heen a 
qua) ter of a year fiom hvn, as the yeai hcfoie xcith my sister 
Burley 

“Second That you endeavoured to bestow her, and to 
bind her to my Lord of Oifoid without her knowledge and 
consent 

“Upon this subject a lawyer, by way of invcctiie, may 
open his mouth wide, and anticipate every hearer’s judgment 
by the lights of a father, this, dangeious in the precedent 
to others, to which, nevcitheless, this answer may be justly 
retuined 

“Answer My daughter, as aforesaid, lorrilled with her 
father’s threats and haid usage, and pressing me to find some 
remedy from this violence intended I did compassionate her 
condition, and bethought myself of this contract to mv Lord 
of Oxford, if so she liked, and thereupon I gav c it to her to 
peruse and consider by hersdf, w Inch she did , she liked it, 
cheerfully wiit it out with her own hand, subsenbed it, and 
returned it to me , wherem I did nothing of my own will, 
but followed hers, after I saw she w*'s so averse to Sir Thomas 
'\’illiers, that she volunkinli and dehberatcly protested that 
of all men living she tcoufd nevei have him, nor could ever 
fancy him for a husland 

“ Secondly. B\ tins I put her under no new way, nor into 
any other than lici father had heretofore known and approved, 
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for he savr such letters as my Lady of Oxford had wnt to roe 
thereabouts, he ne\er forbad it, he never disliked it, only 
he said they were then too young, and there was time enough 
for the treaty 

“ Thirdly He always left his daughter to my disposing 
and my bnnging up , knowing tint I purposed &er my foN 
tune and whole estate, and as upon these reasons he left her 
to my cares, so he cased htmself aisolutely of her, never med- 
dling with her^ neqleciing 7iei, and caring nothing foi ha 
“The Third That jou countci felted a treaty from my 
Lord of Oxford to yourself 

“Answer I know it not counterfeit, but be it so, to 
whose injnrj' ? If to my Loid of Oxford’s (for no man else 
IS thcrem mterested), it must he either in honour or m free- 
hold Read the treaty, it proves neither' for it is onl^ a 
complemrat, it is no engagement presently nor futureh , 
besides the law shows what forgery is, and to counterfeit a 
pnvato man’s hand, nay a magistrate’s, makes not the faidt 
but the cause wherefore, 

- Swondly , the end justifies — at the least, excuses the 
lact , for it WM onlj to hold up my daughia ’« mtnd to her 
own choice and liking for her eyes only, and for no other’s, 
that she might see some retribution, and thereby with the 
constancy endure her imprisonment, hainng this only 
antidote to resist the poison of that place, compani’, and con- 
versahon , myself and all her fnends barred fiom her, and no 
pethon or speech admitted to her ear, hut such as spoke Sii 
Thomas Tiihets’s language ^ 

i That you plotted to surprise your daughter 

^ l>reach of the king’s peace 
and particnl^ commandment, and for that purpose had aisem- 

whereof the consequence 
might have been dangerous , and the affront to the kino- was 

S offered, thekmg hemg'forth 

which, by example, might have drawn on 

“ 

4“TZft 

provide me some tall fellows for the taking a possession for 
me, in Lmcokihire, of some lands Sir 'Wdliam Mason had 

assembleTanS eo^ 

oked to such an end, what was done? was any such thing 
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nltcmptcd? were they upon the plicc? Kept they the henth 
or the highways by ambuscades ? or u ns any place, any day, 
appointed for a rendezvous ? No, no such mntter , but some- 
thing was intended and I pray you uhat says the law of 
such a single intention, which is not uithin the mcw or no- 
tice of the law ? Beside, who intended this — the mother? 
and w'herefore ? hccause she was unnatin ally and harharously 
secluded ft am her dauqhto ,and her daughter forced against 
hci wiU, coni} ary to her %ow and Iding, to the will of him 
she disliked , nay, the laws of God, of nature, of man, spenk 
forme, and crj’’ out upon them But they hnd a warrant 
from the king’s order from the commissioners to keep my 
daughter in their custody , yet neither this warrant noi the 
commi!>sioners* did prohibit the mother coming to her, but 
contrarily allowed her, then by the same authority might 
she get to her daughter, that Sir Edward Cook hid used to 
keep her from her daughter, the husband having no power, 
wairant, or permission from God, the king, or the law', to 
segues fer the mother from her own child, she only endeavouring 
the child's good, tcifh the child's liking, and to her pr/ferment, 
and he, hs private end against the child's liking, without care 
of her preferment, tehich differing i aspects, as they justify the 
mother tn all, so condemn they the father as a transgressor of 
the rules of nature, and, as a pei vertcr of his rights, as a father 
and a husband, to the hurt both of child and wife 

“ Labtlj , if recrimination could lessen the fault, take this 
in the woist sense, and naked of all the considerable circum 
stances it hath, what is tins, nay, what had the executing of 
this intention been comparatively with Sii JUdieard Cook's 
most notorious not, committed at mi/ Lord of ArgityVs house, 
when, without constable or tearranf, associated with a dozen 
fclloics well weaponed, without cause being beforehand offered, 
to have what he would, he took down the doors of the gate-house 
and of the house itself, and tore the daughter tn that barbarous 
manner from the mother, and would not suffer the mother to 
come near her, and when he teas btfore the lords of the coun-f 
eil to answer this outrage, he justified it to make it good by 
Jaw, and that he feared the face of no greatness; a dangerous 
■word for the encouragement of all notorious and ret^hoos 
malcPicton. , especially from him tint had been the chief jus- 
tice of the law , and of the people reputed the oracle of the 
law , and a most dangerous bravado cast in the teeth and face 
of the state in the king’s absence, and therefore most consi- 
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dcrnWe for the maintenance of autlioiity and the quiet of the 
]and , foi if it be lawful for liimwitli a dozen to enter any man s 
house thus outiageously for any right to which he pretends, 
it 18 lawful foi anj’-raan with one hundred, nay, with lire hun- 
dred, and consequently with as many as he draw together, to 
do the same, which may endanger the safetj' of the king’s 
person, and the peace of the kingdom 

“ The fifth, that you having certified the king you had 
received an engagement fiom my Lord of Ovford, and the lung 
commandmg you, upon youi allegiance, to come and bring it to 
him, or to send it him , or not ha\ing it, to signify Ins name 
who hi Ought it, and wlieie he was , you refused all, by which 
you doubled and trebled a high contempt to his majesty 
“Answer I was so sick on the u cek befoie, for the most 
pait I kept my bed, and even that instant I was so weak as I 
was not able to rise from it without help, nor to endure tho 
air, winch indisposition and weakness my tno phj'sicians, Sir 
Wilham Paddy and Dr Atkins, can affirm true , which so 
being, I hope his majesty w'lll graciously evcusc tho necessity, 
and not impose a fault, u hereof I am not guilty, and for tho 
sending it, I protest to God I had it not, and for telling tho 
paities, and where ho is, I most humbly beseech his snored 
majesty, in his great wisdom and honour, to consider how 
unwoithy a part it w ei e in me to bring any man into tioublc, 
fiom which I am so fai from redeeming him as I can no way 
relievo myself, and theiofore humbly craio his majesty, iii his 
princely consideration of my distressed condition, to forgive 
mo this leseiTcdness, procecdmgfiom that just sense, and the 
rathei, for that tho law of the land in civil causes, as I am 
mformed, no way tieth mo theicunto ” 

Among the other papers it appeals that Coke accused his 
lady of having “ embezzled all his gilt and silver plate and 
vessell (he havmg little in any house of mmc, hut that his 
marriage with me hi ought him), and mstead thereof foisted 
m aThumy* of the same soite, fashion, and use, wuth the illu- 
sion to have cheated him of the other ” Coke msists on the 
mventoiy by the schedule ! Hei ladyship says, “ I made 
such plate for mattei and form for my ovra use at Purbeck, 
that seiving well enough in the countijr , and I was loth to 
tiust such a substance m a place so remote, and m the guard ' 
of few , but for the plate and vessell he saith is wnntmg, 
they aie eveiy ounce within one of my thieo bouses ” She 

* A term then in neo for base or ituzcd meinl 
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CompHins that Sir Eilv ard Coho and l.is •ton Clement had 
threatened her servants so gnovoush , that the poor men nin 
avra\ to hide themsch es from hw fury, and dire not ap])car 
abroad S r Edward broke into Hatton House sjised upon 
m} coach and coachdior'cs, na\ un apparel a.lncli he de- 
tains, thnist all inv servants out of di,ora without wages, 
sent don 11 Jus men to Co'-fc to inrcntorr, seize, ship, and 
carry away all the goods, which being refused him by the 
caj)tle-kceper, he thixats to bring a our Iorilbhip'& w I’-mnl for 
the pcrfoimanee thercol But 3 our lorJ-hip cstabhshtd that 
he should have the use only of the goods dunng Ins life, m 
such houses ns the same appertained, without meaning, I 
hope, of depri\ ing me of «:uch use, being goods brought at 
my mamage, or ^ught w ith the money I sinrcil from my 
allowances Stop, then, his high t\ ranmcal cour-cs ; for I 
ha\e sufiered beyond the measure ot an\ wifi., mother, nav, 
of any ordmari w oman in tins kingdom, w ithout ixspcct to 
my fither, my birth, my fortunes, a\ith ir/nc 5 1 have so htj/tly 
raised hm 

■NYhat availed the aesation of thi-^ sn-k mnitified, and 
proud woman, or the more tendtr feelings of the daughter, 
in this forced marriage to satisl\ the polit’cal ambition ol 
the father ? When Lord Bacon w rote to the king re-pecting 
the strange bohai lour of Coke, the king \ indu-ated it, for the 
purpose of obtaining Ins daughter, bl imiiig Loixl Bacon for 
some expressions he h id used , and Bacon, with the scrvilit' 
of the courtier, when he found the wand in Ins teeth, tacked 
round, and promised Buckingham to promote' the match he 
so much abhorred * Yilhcrs w as marned to the daughter of 
Coke at Hampton Court, on ilichaelmas Du, 1017 — Coke 
was re-admitled to the council-table — Lady Hatton was 
rcconc led to Lady Compton and tiic queen, and gave a 
grand entcrtainmcrt on the oecosioa, to which however, 
‘ the good man ot the house was neither mnted nor spoken 
of he dmed that da\ at lie Temple, she i.s still b^nt to 
pull down her husband,” auds m. infomuit TIic moral 
close j-einams to bo told Ladv ^ iliiers looked on her hus- 
band as the hateful object of a lorotd union, and nearly drove 
him mad , whiL she disirnced Iiorself by such looso conduct 
as to be condemned to <st?nd in a v lute shci-t a^d I htbLiiC 
It length obt-’ined a dnorce Tlius a man ige, projected by 
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ambition, mid prosecuted by violent means, dosed with that 
"Utter misery to the pai*tics with w Inch it bad commeuced , 
and for our present purpose has served to show, that when a 
lauycr like Coke hoMb his “high-handed tyrannical courses,” 
the law of nature, as well as the law of which he is “the 
orack,” will be alike violated under his i-oof 'VVife and 
daughter were plaintiffs or defendants on whom this lord 
chid-jiistice closed his ear he had blocked up the a% enues 
to}Mshciii:uilh“Law' Law* Law*” his “old song*” 

Le^ ond his eightieth year, in the last pailiament of Cbailes 
the Pirst, the extraordmaiy vigour of Coke’s intellect flamed 
clear under tlie snows of age Ifo reconciliation ever took 
place between the parties On a strong report of his death, 
her ladyship, accompanied by her brother, Lord IVimhledon, 
posted down to Stoke-Pogis to take possession of his man- 
sion , but faej ond Colchrook they met with one of Ins plij*^ 
wtians coming from him with the mortifying intelligence of 
Sir Edwnid’s amendment, on which they returned at then 
leisure Tins happened m June, 1034, and on the following 
September the venerable sage was no more I 


OP COKE’S STYLE, ASP HIS COKPUCT 

This great lawyer, perhaps, set the example of that style of 
railing and iniective m the courts, which the egotism and 
craven insolence of some of our lawyers include in their prac-, 
tice at the bar It may be useful to bnng to recollection 
Coke’s vituperative stjle in tbe following dialogue, so beauti- 
ful in its contrast w ith that of the great victim before him * 
Tbe attornei -general had not sufficient evidence to bniig the 
obscure conspiracy home to Eawleigh, with which, I beheie, 
how'cvcr, he had cautiously tampered But Coke well knew 
that James the First had reason to dislike the hero of bis 
age, who was early engaged against the Scottish interests, 
and betrayed by the ambidexterous policy of Cecil Coke 
struck at Kawleigh as a sacriBcc to liis own political ambition, 
IS we have seen he afteiwards immolated his daughter, hut 
his personal haticd was now sharpened by the fine gemus 
and elegant literature of the man , faculties and acquisitions 
the lawyer so heartilyr contemned* Coke had observed, “I 
know with whom I deal , for we Lave to deal to-day with a 
iLiK or WIT ” 
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Coke Thou art tho most mIc and CTCorablc traytor that 
e\er lived 

EjiTViiEian. You speak indiscreetly, barbarously, and 
unciv illy 

CoKc I want vroids cufficient to express thy viperous 
treason 

R vw LTiGir I think y ou want v\ ords indeed, foi y on liava* 
spoken one tiling lmlf-a-do7cn tunes 

Coke Thou art an odious ftllow ; thy name is liui-cful to 
all the realm of England for thy pride 

RAWEEion It will go near to prove a measuring cast 
between you and me, Mr Attorney 

Coke Well, I w ill now make it appear to the w orld that 
there never lived a viler viper upon the face of tho earth than 
thou Thou art a monster , thon hast an Englich face, but n 
Spanish heart Thou viper* for I thou thee, thou traitor* 
Have I angered ^ ou ? 

Eawleigh replied, what his dauntless conduct proved — I 
am m no case to be angiy ”* 

Coke had used the same style with the unhappy favourite 
of Elirabeth, tho Earl of E»se\ It w as usual w ith him , the 
bitterness was in his own heart as much as in his words , and 
Lord Bacon has left among his memorandums one entitled, 
“ Of the abuse I received of Sir Attorney-General jiubhcly 
m the Evehequer ” A specimen will complete our model of 
Ins forensic oratory* Coke exclaimed — " Jlr Bacon, if y ou 
have any tooth against me, pluck it out , foi it w ill do a ou 
more hurt than all the teeth in your head w»ll do you good ” 
Bacon leplicd — “The loss you spiak of your own greatne-s, 
the moic I will think of it ” Coke replied — “ I think scorn 
to stand upon terms of greatness towards y ou, who arc less 
than little, less than the least ” Coke w as oxliibittd on the 
stage for his ill usage of Rawleigh, as was suggested by 
Theobald in a note on Twelfth Xight This style of railing 
was long the privilege of the lawyers, it was revived by* 
Judge Jeflreys, but the bench of judges in the reign of 
William and Anne taught a due respect even to criminal®, 
who were not supposed to be guilty till they were convicted 

When Coke once was h mself in disgrace, his high spirit 
sunk, without a particle of magnammity to dignify the fall j 
Ills big words, and his “ tyrannical coui'^es,” w hen lie could 
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no loiigex ei-ulfc that “he was upon Ins uings again,” suijfc 
witli him as ho presented himself on Ins knees to the council- 
table Among othei assumptions, he had styled himself 
“Loid Chief-Justice of England,” when it was declared that 
this title was his own invention, since he was no more than 
of the King’s Bench His disgiace was a thmideibolt, which 
ov Cl threw the haughty lawyer to the roots When the 
supeisedeas was caiiicd to him by Sii George Coppin, that 
gentleman was sui prised, on presenting it, to see that lofty 
“ spirit shiunlc mto a very narrow room, for Coke received it 
with dejection and tears ” The writei fiom whose letter I 
have copied these woids adds, 0 tiemo) et siispirta noH 
cadunt tnfoitem ct eonstaniem The same wnter incloses 
a punning distich tho name of our loid chief-justice was in 
his day very provocative of the pun, both m Latin and Eng- 
lish , Ciceio, indeed, had pie-oecupied the miseiablc tnile 

Jus condxie Cocuspolmt^ sed condersjttra 

Non potmt, potmt conderejura Coetts 

Six years afterwards, Coke was sent to tho Tower, and then 
they punned against him in English An unpublished letter 
of the day has this cuiious anecdote —The room in which 
he was lodged m the Tower had formeily been a kitchen , on 
his entrance, the loid chief-justice lead upon the dooi, “ This 
loom Avants a Cook'” They twitched tho hon in the toils 
which held him Shenstone had some icason in thanking 
Heaven that his name was not susceptible of a pun This 
time, however, Coke was “on his ivings,” foi when Loid 
Anmdel was sent by the king to the prisoner, to inform him 
that he would be allowed “Eight of the best leained m the 
law TO advise him for his cause,” our great lawyer thanked 
the but he knew himself to be accounted to have as 

much skill m the law as any man m England, and therefore 
needed no such help, nor feared to be judged by the law ” 


SEOBBT HISTOEY OP AUTHORS WHO HAVE RUINED THEIR 

booksellers 

Atotts Gellixts desired to live no longei than ho w'as able 

add?d™aL^if "“Si't have decently 

fm ^ ^ a fatal wish 

withm fc hnn^Iirn” ^ of weariness, 

without himbeJl p.u taking of the ipidemia The mere act 
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and }mbit of \.iiuiig, without prohihly c\on a rcmofe \ie\T of 
puhlicntiOD, has produced m ngrcenble delinum , ind perhaps 
some ha\e cscipcd from a gentle confinement b\ haMiig cm- 
housU conceded tho'-e \ oluminous reiencs which reimincd to 
startle their heirs , w bile others ignm In\ c left a w hole library 
of monusenpts, out ot the mere ardour of tnnscnption, 
collcctmg and copv iiig with pccnli ir rapture I discos ti cd that 
one of these inscribed this dittw-h on bis manuscript collection • 

Plan ToIumiDibus jnngcndi vcilumini nostri#, 

Kce mihi senbendt tcronnus ullus cnl 

which, not to compose belter \crsos than onr original, may 
be translated, 

More volumes uiili our volorocs still slnll bl nl. 

And to onr ■writing Iberc stall Le no cud • 

But c\cn great authors lia\e sometimes so much indulged 
111 the seduction of the pen, that they appear to bate found 
no substitute for the flow of llicir inK, ind the delight of 
stamping blank paper w ith Ibtir hint‘«, sktlches idc.i.s, the 
shadows of their mind ’ Pttnrch c'shibitt no solitarj m^ttnee 
of this passion of the pen “ I read and I write night and 
dtiv, it IS my only consolation M\ c\ts arc heaiy with 
watching, my hand is wearv with writnnr On the tabL 
w here I dine, and b^ tlic side of mv bed I lia\ t all the mate- 
rials for writing, and when I awake m the dirk I i.ritc, 
although I am unable to read the next morning w hat I h i\ e 
written ” Petrirch was not alwajs in In'- pLrfect senses 
Tlie copiousness and the multiplicity of the \ ntiiigs of 
many authors have show n that too many find a pleasure in 
the act of composition which they do not connnnnicatc to 
others Gioat erudition and e\ cry -day application is the 
calamity of that volunuuous author, who, without good 
sense, and, what is more rare, without that exquisite judg- 
ment, which we call good taste, is alw.ays prepared to wnlc 
on any subject, but at the same time on no one reasonably. 
At tbo eirly period of pnntiiig, two of llie most eminent 
printers were ruincvl by the volumes of one author, ve have 
tbcir petition to the pop* to l»o sa-ed from bankruptcy 
Kicholas de Lira bad iinciglcd them to print liis inter- 
minable commentary on the Bible Tbeir luckless star pre- 
\Tiilcd and tbeir warebon-e groaned with cleien hundred 
iwndcrous fohos as immovable as the tbehes on wbieh they' 
lor eier reposed! dVe are aitonishcd at the fertility ard the 
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Rire of oui 0tt« of the sevcntecntli Contun', when the 

tl>eolo«».cal war of words raged, spoiling so many pages and 
branis° They produced folio after 'folio, like almanacs, and 
Dr Owen and Enter wrote moie than snty to seventy 
rohtnios, most of them of the most formidahle size The 
truth IS,* how Cl cr, that it was then easier to write up to a 
folio, than in oiu dais to write down to an octa\o, for cor- 
rection, selection, and rejection were aits ns yet unpractised. 
They w ent on with their w ork, sharply oi bluntlj , like w’ltlcss 
mow ers, w ilhout stopping to whet their sej thes Tiicy W'crc 
inspired by the scribbling demon of that rabbin, who, in his 
oiant.tl stjlc and mania of volume, e\claimcd that were the 
heavens formed of paper, and weio the trees of the earth 
jiens, md if iho entire sea iiin ink, these only could suffice” 
lor the inonstious genius he was about to dtsebarge on the 
woild The Spanish Tostalus wrote three limes as manj 
leaves as the numbei of davs he had lived, and of Lope do 
Vega it IS said tins calculation came rather short “We hear 
of anothei who was uiihappj that his ladj had produced 
twin?, fioni the circumstance that hitherto he had contrived 
to pan Ins labours with her own, but that now he was a book 
bchindband 

I fiv on four celebrated Scnhhn to give their secret liis- 
toij , our Prjnne, Gaspar Biitliius, the Abbo de Marolles, 
and the Jesuit Theoplnlus Eavnaud, who will all show that 
a hook might bo w niton on “authors whose works have 
ruined tlieir booksellers ” 

Prjnne seldom dined* every tluco or four hours ho 
munched a manchet, and icfrcshed hts cvlnustcd spirits with 
ale brought to him bv his seivant, and when “he was put 
into this load of wilting," as crabbed Antbonj telleib, be 
fixed on “ a long quilted cap, wbicli came an inch over his 
ejes, serving as an umbrella to defend them from too much 
light and then hunger nor thirst did he experience, save 
that of Ins voluminous pagis Pij nne has written a hbiary 
amounting, I think, to neailj two bundled books Oui uu- 
lucky author, whose life was involved in authorship, and his 
happiness, no doubt, in the habitual exuberance of his pen, 
seems to have considered the being debaned from pen, ink, 
and books, during his nnpnsonment, as an act more barbaious 
than the loss of Ins caiv * Tho extraordinai j perseveianco 

* Piynne irns condemned for his “ Ilistnoinastix,’’ a book against 
actors Pnd acting, in which lie hsd indulged m eevere rcinnrks on fetnnU 
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of Pi'jnnc in this ftner of the pen appears in the following 
title of one of his cstraonlin.ir\ \oliinic‘? “ Conifortahlo 
Cordials against diseouifortable Fears of Imprisonment, con* 
taming some Latin Vcracs, Sentences, and T»>\ts of Senpturo, 
toitten hif Mi Tl'ln Prtftine, on hi^ Chamber intUv,m the 
Toner of London, duiing his imprisonment there, translated 
b;y him into English Verse, Ibil ’’ Pr^\niio literalh aonfitd 
Pope’s description 


Is there, tvlio locked from ink and jnptr, 

W itli desperate charcoal round his darkened walls 


We ha\c also a catalogue of punted books, wiitton bj 
\Vm Pi ^ line, Eaq , of Lincoln’s Inn, in these cla&scs, 


Blfoue 

Dckiko 

and 

Sixes 


I 


7ns itnpi isonment 


with tins motto, “ Jucundi acti 1 ibore«,” 1513 The secret 
history of this voluminous author concludes v\ ith a chanc- 
ttnstic event a contemponr} who<au Pr^niic in the pillorjr 
at Cheapside, infoniis us that while he stood thci'c tho^ 
burnt his huge volumes under hw nose, which had ihnovt 
suffocated him” Yet such was the spirit of paih', that a 
puritanic sister bequeathed a legacy to piircliaM.* all the 
works of Pivnnc for Sion College, where main still reposc, 
for, by an odd fatality, in the lire which happened in that 
librarv these volumes were saved, from the idea that folios 
were the most valuable** 

The pleasure which authors of this stamp experience is of 
a nature which, whenever certain unlucky circumstances 
combine, positively debarring them from jmbhcation, will 
not .abate their ardour one jot, and their pen will still luxu- 
riate in the foi bidden page which even bookseller!* refuse to 
publish Man} lustaiiccs might be recorded, but a verv 


performers, nod Hcnnetla ifina Laving frcqncntlv pcrsonateil parts m 
Court Arasqucs, the ofLusive words were dtalarcl to hare l>ccn levtllvd nt 
her lie was condcmnrd to fine and impri'ainmen*, ws pdhncd at Vicsl 
nunster and Cheapside, and had an car cut off at ca-h plaee 
* Trynne, who nUimatslv qnarrtllcJ with the Puritans, was mado 
Keeper of theJlccords of the Tootr hyCha-lca (he Soevnd, was advised 
thereto by men who did not know how else ti keep “ bavy Mr Prvnac’* oat 
of political patnphleteenng He went to the work of invcstigati n with 
aviditv, and it was while so employed that he follovted the ncle of life Ear- 
rated in the preceding page 
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stiilting one is the case of Gaspnr Baithius, who'se “ Adver- 
saiia,” in two ^o]ulnes folio, are in the collections of the 
curious 

Barthius was hoin to literature, for Baillet has placed him 
among his “Enfans C61ebres” At nine yeais of age he 
lecited by heait all the comedies of Terence, without missing 

line The leamed admiied the puerile prodigy, while tho 
piodigy was wnting books before be had a bend He be- 
came, unquestionabl}', a student of very extensive literature, 
modern as well as ancient Such was his devotion to a litc- 
raiy life, that he retreated from the busy norld It appeals 
that his eail}’’ pioductions nere composed more caiefully and 
judiciously than his latter ones, when the passion for volu- 
mmous nritmg biolce out, which shoned itself by the usual 
prognostic of this dangerous disease — extreme facility of com- 
position, and a pride and exultation in this unhappy faculty 
He studied without using collections or lefereiices, tiusting 
to his memory, which was piobably an extiaoidinary one, 
though it iiccessanly led him into many errors m that deli- 
cate task of animadverting on other authois Wnting a veiy 
neat hand, his fiist copy required no tiansonpt, and he 
boasts that he larely made a coiTcction evcrj thing was 
sent to the press in its fiist state He langhs at Statius, 
who congratulated himself that he employed only two days 
in compoiing the epithalamium upon Stella, containing two 
hundred and seventy-eight hexameteis “This,” sajs Bai- 
thius, “ did not quite lay him opeu to Horace’s censure of 
the man u ho made tu o hundred verses in an hour, ‘ staiis 
pede m uno ’ Hot,” adds Barthius, “but that I think the 
censuie of Hoiuce too hyperbolical, for I am not iguoiant 
what it IS to make a great numhei of verses in a shoit time, 
and in three dajs I translated into Latin the three first 
hooks ^of the Ihad, which amount to above two thousand 
\erses” Thus rapidity and volume were tho great enjoj- 
ments of this learned man’s pen, and now we must look to 
the fruits 

Bfuthius, on the system he had adopted, seems to have 
xvritten a whole libialy, a cucumstance which we disoovci 
by the continual lefeiences he makes in his printed works to 
his manusenpt productions In tho Index Autlioi um to 

tatius, he inserts his own name, to which is appended a long 
ist of unpunted works, which Bayle thinks, by their titles 
and exti acts, conveys a lerj advantngcous notion of them 
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All these, and many such a«? lhc®<', ho generously offered the 
world, w ould any bookseller be intrci)Kl or courteous enough 
to usher them from Ins prcas, but then cowardteo or incivi 
lity u ns intractable Tlic truth is non to be rci cnied, and 
seems not to have been known to Bijlo , the booksellers had 
been formeilj so cajoled and comphmented bj our learned 
author, and had henid so much of the celebrated Bartlnus, 
that thej' had caught at the bait, and that the two folio 
lolumcs of tho much refciicd*to “Advcrsaiia” of Dartlnus 
had thus been published — but fiom that day no bookseller 
ever offered himself to publish again ' 

The “Advcisana” is a colkction of ciitical notes and 
quotations from ancient authors, with illustrations of their 
manners, customs, laws, and cciemonies, all tlie&o were to bo 
classed into one luiiuhed and eighty books, siaty of which 
wo possess in two volumes folio, with elcieii indc\cs Tho 
plan is vast, as the lapidity with which it was pursued 
Baylc finely chaiacteiiscs it by a Mnglo stroke — “Its immen- 
sity tiles even the imagination ” But the trulh is, this 
mighty labour tuincd out to be a complete failuio there was 
ncithei order noi judgment in these masses of Icaimng, crude, 
obscure, and contiadictory , such as we might eviicct from a 
man who trusted to his memory, and v ould not throw away 
his time on any collection Ills contradictions arc flagrant, 
but one of his Inends, would apologne for tlic«e by telling us 
that “Ho wrote c\ci> thing which oflured itself to his imagi- 
nation , to-day' one thing, to-nioi i ow another, in order that 
when he should rciisc it again, this contraiicty of opinion 
might induce him to examine the subject more accurately ’* 
The notions of the fnends of autlioih aie as c\lra\agint as 
those of their enemies Barthins e\ idcntly wrote so much, 
that often he forgot whit ho hid wiitten, as happened to 
anothci great book-ni.ui, one Didymus, of whom Quin- 
tilian rccoids, that on licinng a certain hi'-ton he treated 
it as utterly unworthy of credit, on which the teller 
called for one of Dulymos’s own books, and <!howe<l 
where he might lead it at full length’ That the work 
failed, we ha\c the evidence of Clement in his “Bibho- 
thSqiic cuncttse de Lnres difficile^ a ti Oliver ” under the arti- 
cle Jinrflittts, w here we discox er the w nidii'g up of the historv 
of this hook Clement mentions more than one i dition of the 
Ad\ eri.aria, butou amorccaieful inspection he delected that tho 
old title-pages had been rerooied ior ollici-s of a fr<.tlier date; 
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tho booltscHers not being nblc to sell tlie book practised this 
deception It availed little , tlic} remained nitli their unsold 
edition of the two first volumes of the Advnsam, and the 
author with three thousand folio sheets in manuscript — while 
both pai tics complained together, nnd. their heirs could ncquuo 
nothing from the woilvs oi an authoi, of whom B'i3'lc sajs 
that “his writings use to such a prodigious built, that one 
can scarce conceu e a single mm could be capable of c'tecuting 
so great a variety , peihaps no copiing clwlc, who Incd to 
grow old amidst the dust of an office, ever tian'crihcd as 
much as this author has written ’* This was the memorable 
fate of one of that race of writcis w'ho imagine that their 
capacitj’- extends with their I'olunie Then laud seems coiercd 
with fertility', but m shahing their wheat no ears fill 
Another memorable brothei of this fapnly of the Scnblcn 
is the Abbe de Mniollcs, ivho with groat ardour ns a man of 
letter^, and in tho enjoj inent of the leisure and opulence so 
noccbsaiy to cany on hi-? pursuits, fiom an entire absence of 
judgment, closed his life with the bittci i egrets of a lolumi- 
nous authoi , and jet it cannot be denied that he has coiitii- 
buted one precious volume to the public stock of hteratiuc, 
a compliment w bith cannot be paid to some w ho Ini o enjoj ed 
a highei leputntion than our author He has left us liis I'eiy 
curious “Slemoirs” A poor writer indeed, hut the finnk- 
ness and intrepidity of hib character enable him, while ho is 
painting himself, to paint man Gibbon was struck by the 
honesty of his pen, for he sajs in his life, “Tho duincss 
of Michael Marolles and Anthonj Wood* acquires some 
value from the fiiithful rapicscntatioii of men and manners " 
I have elsewhere shortly noticed the Abbe do Marolles in 
the chaiaeter of “a literary sinner," bub the extent of lus 
sms neier stnick mo so forcibly ns when I obsened his dolm- 
quepcics counted up in chronological ordei in Hiceron’s 
“Hommes Illustres ” It is extremely amubing to detect tho 
swarming fecundity of lus pen, fiom jeai to joai, with 
author after author, was this tiaiislatoi wciriing othera, but 
remained himself unweaiied Sometimes tw o or tin cc classical 


* I cannot eubaenbo to tbe opinion tliat Anthonv Wood -vras a dull mm, 
n^ongh be bad no particular liking for norks of imagination nnd nscl 
ordinal^ po^ scunily J An autbor'a personal ebameter is often con- 
founded with the nature of hw uorL Anthony baa sallies at times to 
which a dull man could not be subject , witiiout tho ardour of this hermit 
of literature whew would be our iKeniry history | 
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victims in a season were dragged into liis slauglitei-liouse 
Of about soienty woiks, fifty were versions of the classical 
WTitcLS of antiquity, accompanied u ith notes But some odd 
circumstanecs happened to our extraordinary translator m the 
course of Ins life De I’Etang, a critic ol that da^, in Ins 
“Bugles de bien traduire,” drew all Ins examples of bad 
tianslation fiom our abb6, who uas more angr} than usual, 
and among Ins circle the cries of oui Mirsyas resounded 
De I’Etang, who had done this not out of malice, but from 
urgent necessity to illustrate his principles, seemed ver} somj 
and a\ns desirous of appeasing the angned translator One 
day in Easter, finding the abb6 in church at pra^ ers, the 
critic fell on his knees by tlie side of the translator it urns 
an extraordinary moment, and a singular situation to termi- 
, nate a literary quarrel “You are angry with me,” said De 
I’Etang, “ and 1 think you have reason , but this is a season 
of mercy, and I now ask j our pardon ” — “ In the manner,” 
replied the abbd, " w Inch you ha\ c chosen, I can no longer 
defend mj self Go, Mr' Ipauloiijou” Some days after, 
the abbe again meeting De I’Etang, reproached him with 
duping him out of a pardon, which he had no desire to have 
bestowed on him The last rcplj' of the critic was caustic 
“ Do not be so difiicult, when one stands in need of a general 
pardon, one ought suiely to grant a particular one” Dc 
Marollcs was subject to encounter critics who were never so 
kind as to kneel bj him on an Easter Sundaj Besides these 
fifty translations, of which the notes arc often curious, and 
e\en the sense may be useful to consult, his lo\e of wnting 
produced manj odd woiks His volumes were nchly bound, 
and frcelj distributed, but they found no readers>' In a 
“ Discours pour scr\ ir de Preface sur Ics Poete*!, tradints par 
Michel dc Marollcs,” he has gnen an imposing list of “illus- 
trious persons and conteuiporair authors who were his 
friends,” and has proven cd many singular facts concerning 
them He w as indeed for so long a time com meed that he 
had struck oR the true spirit of his fine originaK, that I find 
he at «c\cral times printed some critical treatise to back his 
last, or usher m his new version, giiing the world reasons 
why the acrsions which had been gi\en of that particular 
author, “ soit cii prose, soit on \ ers, ont Cte si pen approuvt*es 
jusqu’ici ” Among these numerous trantlitions he was the 
first who ventured on the Deipnosophists of Athen^us, which 
ttiU bears an excessive pnce. Ho entitles Ins work, “ Ikjs 
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quinze Livies de Dcipnosoplusts d’ Athenec, Ouvragc delieieiiv, 
agrdaWcmcnt divcixifiott rcnipli dc Nirrations, s^avanles sur 
toutes Sorfcos de Matieies et dc Sujcts ” Ho has piefi\ed 
vauous prehminary dissertations, yet, not satisfied with 
liaving pel formed tins gient labour, it w as follow cd b}- a small 
quarto of foity pages, which might now be consideicd cuitous, 
“Analyse, en D€sciiption succincto des Glioses contiinucs 
dans Ics quinzcs Lures de Deipnosophistcb ” He wrote, 
“ Quatrains sur Ics Personnes dc la Coiir et les Gens de Let- 
tres,” which the curious would now be glad to find After 
having plundered the classical geniuses of antiquity by his 
barbarous style, when he had nothing moic lelt to do, ho 
committed sacnlcgo in tianshiting the Bible, but, in the 
midst of punting, he was suddenly stopped by authonty, for 
having nisei ted in Ins notes the icvciies of the Prc-Adamito 
Isaac Peyicre He had already revelled on the KTow Testa- 
ment, to his vcreion of which he hud profiled so sensible an 
introduction, that it was aftciwaids translated into Latin 
Tianslation w as tho mama of the Abbd do Marolles I doubt 
whether lie evei faiily awohe out of the heavy dream of tho 
felicity of Ins translations , for late in life I find him observ- 
ing, “I have cmplojcd much time m study, and I have 
tianslnted many books, considering tins, rathci ns nn inno- 
cent amusement which I have chosen formj pi ivate life, than 
as things very necessaiy, although the\ are not cntnclj use- 
leiiS Some have valued them, and otliera have eared little 
about them, hut liow’cvei it* may be, I see nothing which 
obliges me 1o believe that thcif contain not at least as much good 
as bad, both for their own mattei and the foim which I liave 
given to them” Tho notion ho entci tamed of his trans- 
lations was their 'closeness, lie was not aware of his own 
spiiitloss style, and he imagined that poetry only consisted 
in tho thoughts, not in grace and harmony of verse He in- 
sisted that by giiing tlic public Ins immcious tianslations, he 
was not vainly multiplying boots, because he neithei dimi- 
nished noi mci eased their ideas in Ins faithful veisions He 
had a cuiious notion that somcvveio more scrupulous than 
they ought to bo respecting translations of authois who, 
living so many ages past, aie laiely lead from the difficulty 
of understanding them , and why should they iinagme that 
a translation is injurious to them, oi would occasion the utter 
neglect of the ougiinlsP “We do not think so highly of 
our owTi vvoiks,” says the indefatigable and modest abbiS, 
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“ but neither do I despair tint they may he useful even to 
these scrupulous persons I mil not suppress the truth, while 
I am noticing these ungrateful labours, if they ha\e given 
mo muoh pain by my assidmt\, they have repaid me by the 
fine things they have taught me, and by the opinion which 
I have conceived that postciity, more just than the present 
times, wiljl aw aid a more favourable judgment” Thus a 
miserable translator terminates his Ion" labours, bj di awing 
his bill of fame on posterity, which his contempoi'anes will 
not pay , but in these cases, as the bill is certainlj lost be- 
fore it reaches acceptance, why should we depnvc the drawers 
of pleasing themselves with the ideal capital ? 

Let us not, however, imagine that the Abb6 dc Marollcs 
was nothing but the man ho appears in the character of a 
voluminous tianslator, though occupied all his life on these 
miserable labours, he was evidenth an ingenious and nobly- 
minded man, whose days were consecrated to litcrarj' pursuits, 
and who was among the primitive collectors in Euiopc of fine 
and curious pnnts One of his works is a “ Catalogue des 
Lures d’Estampes ct do Figures on Taillo-douco ” Pans, 
1600,111 8vo In the preface our author declares, that he 
had collected one hundred and twentj -three thousand four 
hundi-cd prints, of siv thousand masters, in four bundled large 
volumes, and one hundred and twenty small ones This 
magnificent collection, formed by so much care and skill, he 
presented to the king, whether gratuitously given or other- 
wise, it was on acquisition which a monaich might have 
thankfully accepted Such was the habitual ardour of our 
author, that aftcrw ards he set about forming another collec- 
tion, of which he has also given a catalogue in 1672, m 12mo. 
Both these catalogues of prints are of evtreme rantj, and are 
V et so highly V alued by the connoisseurs, that when in Franco 
I could never obtain a copy A long life maj bo passed 
without even a sight of the “Catalogue des Livrcs d’Estampes” 
of the Abbd do Marollcs * 

Such 010 the lesions drawn from this secret historv of 

* These two catalogues have always been of extreme rarltv and yn'v 
Dr Lister, \ihcn at I’ar s, 1063, notices this cin.uin«tac«. I hare tinco 
met nith them in the very cunoaBc«Uc(.tii ns of myfnentl, hfr Donee, who 
has nniqncs, as well as rantic' Tlie monograms of onrold mas'ers none 
of those c«ta!oe,ncs are mere correct tlian in some later pnhhcntions , and 
the r-lolc pi in and arrangement of these catalogues of prints are jtecnlmr 
and 
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voluminous writers "We see ono %enting his mama in scrawl- 
ing on his prison walls, another persisting in wilting folios, 
while the hooksollerb, who weic once caught, like lieynard 
-who had lost his tail, and w horn no ai ts could any longer prac- 
tise on, turn away from the new trap, and a third, who can 
acquiic no readers hut hy gmng his books away, growing 
grey in scouiging the sacred genius of antiquity bj hi«? meagre 
versions, and d^ing without having made up his mind, whe- 
ther he were as woful a translator as some of his contempo- 
raries had asbured him 

Among these w oi thics of the Sonbleri we may rank the 
Jesuit, Thcophilus Kaynaud, once a celebrated name, eulogised 
iy Bayle and Pitin His collected i.orks fill twenty folios; 
an edition, indeed, wdiich finall}'- sent the bookseller to the 
poor-house This enterprising hibhopohst had heard much 
of the prodigious erudition of the writer , but he had not the 
sagacity to discover that other litcrar}' quahtiss wore also 
required to make twenty folios at all saleable Of these 
“ Opera omnia" pcihaps not a single copy can be found m 
England, hut they may ho a pennyworth on the continent 
Eaynaud’s works are theological, hut a system of grace 
maintained by one woik and pulled down by another, has 
ceased to interest mankind the literature of the dnme is of 
a less perishable natuie Beading and writing through a life 
of eighty years, and giving only a quarter of an hour to his 
dinner, with a vigorous memory, and a whimsical taste for 
some singular subjects, he could not fail to accumulate a mObS 
of knowdedge wduch may still be useful for the cunous , and 
besides, Baynaud bad the Bitsomnn cliaractciistic He was 
one of tlioSo who, exemplary in tlieir ow n conduct, with a 
bitter zeal condemn whatever does not agree with their own 
notions, and, however gentle in then nature, yet will set no 
limits to the ferocity oi thoir pen Baynaud w as often m 
trouble wath the ccn»ois of his books, and much more with 
his adversancs , so that he fiequently had recourec to pub- 
Itshing^ under a fictitious unme A remarkable evidence of 
tins IS the entire twentieth i olume of his works It consists 
wntings published anonymously, or to 
which were prefixed itoms de ffuetre This volume is de- 
scribed by the whimsical title oi Apopom^aus, explained to 
08 as the name given by the Jew's to the scape-goat, which, 
when loaded with all then - maledictions on its head, avas 
diaven away into the desert These contain all Baynaud’o 
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mtmerous diaiuhcs, for whenever he was refined, he w-ia 
aluajs refuting, he thd not ‘ipirc his best fncncli The title 
of » work ngaiiibt Ainauld will show Iiow he treated Ins 
ndvcrsincs “ Aiiiauldus icdnnus mtus Brixiic scculo xii, 
renatus in Gallia; setate nostra ’’ lie dexterously applies the 
namccof Aniauld by comparing him with one of the same 
name m the twelfth cciitui3,a scholar of Abelard’s, *'nd a 
Ifiirbulent enthusiast, say the llomi«h w liters, who was burnt 
Jih\e for having wiittcn against the luxury and the power of 
)ho priesthood, and for lininig raised a rebellion against the 
pope ’When the learned i)e Launoi had succcssfulh at- 
tacked the legends of saints, and was called the Dcntclieur de 
SttinU , — the “Uiinicher of Saints,” evorj parish pnest 
trembled for Ins favourite Eaj naud entitled a libel on this 
new iconoclast, “ Hercules Commodiaiius Joannes Latinoias 
repulsus,” A,e , he compares Launoi to the Emperor Corn- 
modus, who, though the most cowardly of men, conccucd 
himself formidable when he dre«scd liimself as Hercules 
Another of these maledictions is a tract against CaUniism, 
described as a “lehgio bcstiariim,” a religion of beasts, be- 
cause the Call mists deny freewill, but as lie alwats lirwl 
With a double-ban elled gun, under the cloak of attacking 
Calvinism, ho aimed a deadly shot at the Thomists, and par- 
ticulaily at a Dominican friar, whom he considered ns bad as 
CaUiii Eajnaud exults that he had dnven one of Ins ad- 
versaries to take flight into Scotland, ad pulles Scotica^ 
fi ansyressus — ^to a Scotch pottage, an expression which 
Saint Jerome used in speaking of Pekignis lie always ren- 
dered an ad\crsar^ odious b^ coupling him with some odious 
name On one of these controversial books where Casalos 
refuted Ba^naud, Slonnoje wrote, “Bavnaudu-. et Casalas 
iiicpti , Bn> iiaudo tamcn Casalas mcptior ” The usual ter- 
mination ol what then passed for sense, and now is the re- 
verse > 

I will not quit Baynaud without pointing out some of Ins 
moie remarkable treatises as so many curiosities of lite- 
rature 

In a treatise on the attributes of Christ, he entitles a 
chapter, CJmstHS, loni'x, Iona, bonum in another on the 
seven-branched candlestick in the Jewish temple, by an alle- 
goiical interpretation, he explains tbc cuchanst , and adds an 
mpliabcticnl list of names and epithets which have been given 
to this ravstm* 
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Tlie seventh volutno heais the title of Mat lotia * all tli6 
treatises ha\c for their theme the ijcifcctions and tho\vorship 
of the Virgin Many c\traordiiiai \ things arc here One is 
a dictionaiy of names given to the Virgin, with observations 
on these names Anothci on the devotion of the seapulai 3 , 
and its woiidei ful cRccts, w i itten against Do Launoi, and ior 
winch the order of the Carmes, when lie died, bestowed a 
solemn seiMce and oh^oquies on him Another of these 
“Maiioln" IS nioiitioncd by Gallois in the Journal des Sfa- 
vnns, 1G67, as a pi oof of Ins fertility, lining to pi each on 
the soicn solemn anthems which the Chuicli sings before 
Chnstmiis, and which begin by an 0 ' be made tins leltct 
only the subject of his scimons, and barren as the lettci ap- 
pears, he has struch out “a nitiltitudo of beautiful pai- 
ticulars ” This litciaiy folly mutes our cunositj 

In the eighth volume is a tabic of saints, elas«cd by ihcir 
station, condition, employment, and tiadcs a list of titles 
and prerogatu cs, which the councils and the fathers have 
attributed to the soicieign pontiff 

The thirteenth volume has a subyect which seems much m 
the taste of the sermons on the letter 0 ! it is entitled Lons 
JBiCitialisI 111 piaisc of breyity The masims arc hiicf, but 
the commentary long One ol the natural subjects iicaled 
on is that of Moses he iciicws a great number of noses, 
and, ns usual, docs not forget the Holy Virgin’s Accoiding 
to Bajiiaud, tbe nose of the Virgin Mary was long niid 
aquiline, the maik of goodness and dignity , and ns Jesus 
perfectly resembled Ins mother, ho infers that he must have 
bad. such a nose 

A treatise entitled Uetaochta spirttuaha cl anomala Tie- 
tails Casleslium, Ten csi> lum, cl Infa norum, contains many 
singular practices introduced into deiotion, w’luch super- 
stition, Ignorance, and xcmissness, have made a part of 
religion 

A treatise dncctcd against the new custom of hinng chairs 
in churches, and being seated dm mg the sacrifice of tbe 
mass Aiiotlior on the Crosaieaii operation, winch bo stig- 
matises as an act against natuio Another on cuinicbs 
Another entitled Jhppaichts do Behyioso JMegotialme, is an 
attack on those of his o«vn company, the monk turned mer- 
chant, the Jesuits wcio then accubcd of commeicial traffic 
With tbe revenues of then establishment The rector of a 
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college at A\ignon, who thought ho wa> portiayetl in this 
honest woik, confined Eaiinud in prieon for five inonllis 

The most curious work of Ea>nnud connected with hte- 
ratuio, I possess , it is cntiilcil Eiotemata de mahs ac honu 
Ltbns, dc^tte pista out wjiis/a rontndem conjirione Lm^ 
tfHHf, 1053, 4to, with neccsbii^ indexes One of Ins works 
laving been condemned at Rome, he drew up Uicse inquiries 
.oncoming good and bad books, addre-sed to the grind in 
quisitor He diiides his tieatisc into “bad and nocent 
books, bad books but not nocciit, book>< not bad, but 
nocent , books neither bad nor nocent " Hi« immense road* 
mg appears here to advantage, and his Rit*<oni<in feature is 
prominent, for he asserts, that when wiiting against here- 
tics all mordacity is innoxious, and an alphabiticil list of 
abusive names, which the father^ haie giien to the liete- 
rodix IS entitled Alphahelum best tali (a f is Haaetici, er 
Fatrum Symbolts 

After aU, Raynaud was a man of \ast acijuiromciil, with a 
great flow of ideas, but tasteless, and void of all judgment 
An anecdote may be recorded of him, which puts in a ckir 
light the slate of those liteniry men Rainaud was one da^ 
pressing hard a reluctant book-eller to publish one of his 
works, who replied — “ Write a book like Father Birri’s, and 
I shall be glad to print it ” It happened that the work of 
Bam was pillaged from Rajnaud, and was much liked, H.hile 
the oiiginal la> on the shelf Howeicr, tins onlj stned to 
pioaokc a fresh attack from our redoubtable hero, who ain- 
dicatcd his rights, and emptied his qmicr on him who had 
been ploughing with his heifer 

Such are the writers who, enjoying all the pleasures with- 
out the pains of composition, have often apologised for their 
repeated productions, bj declaring that thej write oulj for 
their own amusement, but hucli private thcitrieals ^hould 
not bo brought on the public stage One Cathennot all his 
life was printing a countless number of fcmlles vdlantcs in 
histon and on antiquities, each consisting of about three or 
four lea\ ca in qii irto Lcnglet du Frcsnov calls him “grand 
auteur des petits lures” This gentleman liked to live 
among antiquaries and historians , but with a crooked head- 
piece, stuck with whims, and hal'd with knottj combinations 
all o\ erloaded with prodigious erudition, be could not case it 
at a le*'S iwt^ than b> an occasional duscrtalion of three or 

V 
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four quarto pages He appears to have published about two 
hundred pieces of this soit, much sought aftei by the curious 
for their ranty Bi unet complains he could never discovoi a 
complete collection But Citherinot may escape “ the pains 
and penalties” of oui voluminous writer's, for De Bine thinks 
he generously pnnted them to distiibute among his fi lends 
Such endless wntere, provided they do not print themsolve'* 
into an alms-house, may be allowed to punt themselves out, 
and we would accept the apology winch Monsieur Cathennot 
has framed for himself, which I find pieserved in Beyen 
MemoricB Lihronm Jiariortm . “I must be allowed my 
fieedom in my studies, for I substitute my writings for a 
game at the tennis-court, or a dub at the tavern , I never 
counted among my honours^ the^e opttscula of -10100, but 
merely as harmless amusemmits It is m3' partridge, as 
with St John the Evangelist, my cat, as with Pope St 
Gregory, my little dog, as with St Dominick, my lamb, 
as with St Fiancis, my gp'ent black mastiff, as with Cor- 
nelius Agiippa, and my tame hare, as with Justus Lipsins ” 
I have since discovered in Niceion that this Cathennot could 
never get a pniiter, and was lather compelled to study 
economy in his two bundled quartos of foui or eight pages 
hiB papei was of inferior quali^ , and when he could not get 
hib dissertations into liis piescnbed numbei of pages, he used 
to promise the eud at another time, which did not always 
liappen But his gieatest aiiMct}' was to publish and spicad 
his w'orks , m despair he adopted au odd e\pedient When- 
ever Monsieur Cathennot came to Pans, he used to haunt 
the guaies where books are sold, and while he appeared to be 
looking over them, he adroitty slided one of his own disser- 
tations among these old books He began this mode of 
publication eaily, and continued it to Ins last days He 
died with a peifect conviction that he had secured his 
immortality , and in this mannei had disposed of moie than 
one edition of his unsaleable works Niccron has given the 
titles of 118 of his things, which he had looked over. 
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